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MRS.  TROLLOPE’S  GERMAN  TOUR. 

Belgium  and  Western  Germany  in  1833;  including  Visits  to 
Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden,  Cassel,  Hanover,  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, &c.  &c.  By  Mrs.  Trollope,  Author  of  ‘ Domestic  Man. 
Tiers  of  the  Americans.’  In  2 vols.  8vo.  London:  John 
Murray. 

Accompanied  by  her  son  and  Mr.  H , Mrs. 

Trollope  went  all  the  way  from  London  to  Ostend  with- 
out adventures,  and  with  no  misfortune  hut  a bad  dinner 
on  board  the  steam-boat.  This  good  beginning,  however, 
met  with  rather  a serious  check  at  Ostend.  Her  son  was 
engaged  to  take  part  in  some  private  theatricals,  got  up 
by  certain  English  amateurs.  The  play  (‘  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer  ’)  was  “ performed  with  a great  deal  of  spirit  and 
cleverness,”  and  without  any  tragical  accident ; but  in  the 
farce  (‘Bombastes  Furioso'),  and  in  the  last,  or  duello 
scene,  Master  Trollope  was  wounded  in  the  thick  of  the 
thigh,  by  a thrust  from  his  adversary’s  sword.  This  obliged 
them  to  lengthen  their  intended  three  days' stay  at  Ostend 
to  ten ; but  we  are  happy  to  add,  in  the  words  of  his 
mamma,  that  “ the  unlucky  accident  produced  no  lasting 
inconvenience  to  the  wounded  hero.” 

After  having  narrated  this  important  event,  and  de- 
voted about  twenty  pages  to  that  unknown  town,  Ostend, 
our  tourist  tells  us  how  she  went  to  Bruges  by  a canal- 
boat,  and  proceeded  on  from  Bruges  to  Ghent. 

At  Ghent,  one  of  her  squires  had  the  following  adven- 
ture • — 

“ Mr.  H— — wanted  to  make  a sketch  of  ‘ a nun  in  full  cos- 
tume,’ and  Madame  L — , to  gratify  him,  conducted  him  to  the 
convent  of  Saint  Therese,  where  she  had  some  friend  or  relative. 
The  gates  of  the  convent  were  opened  by  an  old  woman  (a  lay- 

sister,  we  suppose),  who,  on  learning  the  object  of  Mr.  H 's 

visit,  offered  to  sit  or  stand  to  him  herself.  Madame  L asked 

to  see  Sister  such  a-one,  naming  a younger  and  better-looking 
inmate. 

“ ‘ Should  not  I serve  the  purpose  as  well  ?’  inquired  the 
venerable  nun. 

Mr.  H — ^ — looked  dismayed ; Madame  L — — hesitated.  ‘We 
all  wear  the  same  habit,’  persisted  the  old  woman  ; but  a whispered 
word  of  entreaty  from  the  disappointed  artist  induced  Madame 
L—  ' to  persevere  in  her  request,  and  they  were  ushered  into  a 
parlour,  where  a very  pretty  young  woman  soon  appeared.  Mr. 

H immediately  drew  out  his  sketch-book. 

“ ‘ I hope  it  is  for  the  honour  of  the  good  cause,'  said  the 
young  nun. 

“ Madame  L assured  her  that  she  might  be  certain  of  it : 

and  a very  pretty  drawing  was  made.” 

We  are  sorry  Mrs.  Trollope  does  not  inform  us  what 
was  the  “ good  cause,”  in  the  sense  of  the  young  nun ; 
hut  the  adventure  is  interesting,  and  prettily  told  ; and  the 
achieving  of  so  rare  and  difficult  a thing,  as  a drawing  of  a 
nun's  costume,  is  entitled  to  commemoration. 

From  Bruges,  the  party,  which  united  many  talents  (for 
Mr.  Trollope,  jun.,  is  geological),  travelled  to  Antwerp, 
where  Mrs.  T.  says  that  the  use  of  the  Spanish  mantilla  is 
V04..II. 


universal  among  the  women— that  many  ladies  have  dark 
southern  complexions— that  “ deep  Catholicism  ” is  the 
religio  loci — and  that  yet,  if  she  mistakes  not,  it  was  under 
Philip  the  Second  that  Flanders  revolted  from  Spain ! 

She  goes  on  to  relate,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp 
have  a great  affection  for  old  Chasse,  the  Dutch  General, 
who  nearly  caused  the  destruction  of  their  city  at  the  late 
siege ; and  that,  universally,  their  hearts  are  Orange. 
After  abusing  a “ brave  Beige,”  who  did  not  despatch  their 
passports  the  very  moment  they  were  demanded,  Mrs. 
Trollope  tells  us  how  she  went,  inside  of  the  diligence,  all 
the  way  from  Antwerp  to  an  hotel  garni,  on  the  Boule- 
vard of  Brussels.  At  that  capital  she  discovers,  in  a 
twinkling  of  the  eye,  that  not  something,  but  everything, 
is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Belgium ; and  that  the  throne  of 
King  Leopold  is  scarcely  worth  a year’s  purchase.  Al- 
though she  admits  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  date 
of  the  revolution,  the  town  has  every  appearance  of 
prosperity — that  the  handsome  new  houses  are  all  occu- 
pied—that  foreigners,  the  gay,  and  the  fashionable,  resort 
to  Brussels  as  heretofore — that  many  eque.strians,  “ both 
male  and  female,  and  looking  very  Hyde-parkish,  enjoy  the 
beautiful  gallop  of  the  Boulevard  ” — and  that  the  Park, 
“ at  the  fashionable  hour,”  is  never  without  its  “ elegant* 
looking  groups  yet  she  insists  that  Brussels  is  no  longer 
what  it  has  been,  and  implies  that  it  never  can  again  reach 
its  former  zenith,  until  Holy  Alliance  measures  and  prin- 
ciples are  once  more  triumphant.  The  account  she  gives 
of  the  Belgian  Deputies,  or  Members  of  Parliament,  is 
quite  shocking.  She  says  duelling  has  become  so  general 
a practice  among  the  ‘‘  ardent  spirits  of  the  young  govern- 
ment,” that  these  gentlemen  practise  daily  with  pistols  at 
a mark,  to  get  their  hands  in.  We  have  heard  of  snuffing 
a candle — of  driving  a nail  into  a door — of  hitting  a flying 
bird ; but,  according  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  a certain  M.  Gende- 
bien,  an  opposition  orator,  “ has  reached  such  a pitch  of 
dexterity, as  to  be  able  to  bring  down  a bee  upon  the  win<r 
with  the  nicest  certainty!”  How  deadly  must  be  these 
contests  ! But  no  ! she  relieves  our  feelings  in  the  next 
sentence,  telling  us,  that  these  fiery  M.  P.s  fight  at  the 
Bob  Acre-like  distance  of  thirty-six  paces.  She  adds, 
however,  that  the  “ bee-upon-the-wing”  member  sustained 
his  reputation  at  that  distance,  and  hit  his  official  enemy, 
M.  Rogier,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  mouth. 
And  this  circumstance  serves  Mrs.  T.  as  a peg  to  hang  a 
witticism  upon. 

“ We  were  dinipg,”  she  says  with  enviable  familiarity,  “ with 
Prince  Auguste  d'Aremberg,  the  day  after  the  meeting  took  place, 
and  it  naturally  became  the  topic  of  conversation  at  table.  ‘ Gen- 
debien  always  hits  where  he  aims,’  said  the  lively  Prince;  ‘ he 
wanted  to  stop  Rogier’s  tongue,  and  be  tlierefore  sent  a shot 
through  his  mouth.’  ” 

We  have  heard  of  old  D’Aremberg  as  a sayer  of  good 
things,  but  surely  in  this  there  is  neither  wit  nor  liveli- 
ness— but  it  answers  Mrs.  Trollope's  purpose — it  lets  us 
know  that  she  dined  with  a prince.  She,  indeed,  never 
omits  an  opportunity  of  imparting  this  sort  of  information ; 
and  when,  at  a table  d’hote  at  the  German  watering  places, 
she  sits  in  the  same  room  with  a baron  and  baroness,  a 
count  and  countess,  though  there  such  things  are  almost 
as  common  as  blackberries,  she  always  tells  us  how  they 
looked,  where  they  sat  at  table,  &c.  From  the  bourgeoisie 
(the  class  of  citizens),  and  from  untitled  people  generally 
— God  save  the  mark  ! — she  turns  with  an  aftectation  of 
contempt,  which,  considering  who  and  what  Mrs.  Trollope 
is,  is  irresistibly  droll. 
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1„  c«n  with 

abroad,  we  may  tl  he  ^ Alliance,  did 

»;a”gfa\tSetrhe. 

itS”heTrge  nSioMl  debt  „f  Holland,  and  the  nom- 

Pi;gis§iS 

higher  grades  ot  the  subjects?  or 

ta  a pXu?kt<  with  .he  edu- 

taxes  as  ^he  mouture  and  abattage, 

^^Thlse  queries,  which  we  leave  to  Mrs  Trollope  to 
TVe°cfphalSsfake  wtr^ 

L^onTBe^gium  with  Hohand  was  a most  .rU-assmte^^^ 

TbelJd^TobSinacf  Dulch  king  certainly  hastened 

%S‘‘e“thrS.ans  are  Catholics  Mrs  Trollope,^^^ 
her  wisdom  and  tolerance,  determines  that  they  can 
be  fit  for  a constitutional  government  and  the  J y 
nf  hhertv  We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  mto  this 

rfdiig 'sS  :;r„f tbe’tete,  o(  s|uXd, 
Sk?ren?eSetr;trud’>|ih.^ 

n-aiVinlic  and  vet  bv  far,  a more  tolerant  and  liDeiai  le^is 
latoT  than  any  Protestant  who  preceded  him  in  Americ;^ 
Mrs  Troffie  is  more  at  home  when  she  is  at  the  grave 
„t“c  £quS  of  Anglesey’s  >«?•  "hich  » 
readers  may  remember,  is  near  the  J^lage  ot  vv  a^terioo 
A sort  of  mausoleum  has  been  raised  above  it,  wth  an 
inscription  in  French  beginning,  v , 

of  the  most  illustrious  and  valiant  Fail  ® ’ 

which  always  reminded  us  of  our  h^moiwis  friend 
Hood’s  line,  “Here  lies  ^“°^her  leg  of  tl  e ^ 

■Pnnt”  To  whom  we  are  indebted  ioi  this  exempiaiy 
niece  of  bathos  we  know  not.  Certainly  not  to  the  gallant 
foldier  thus  rendered  ridiculous-he  bore  he  amimtat.on 
with  heroic  firmness,  and  would,  we  should  thiiiK,  n 
Thrown  his  leg  m the  face  of  any  body 
fest  In  absurdity.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  the  bovine 

imaginMbn  ots’i.me  Belgian  ,So«i  “ 

the  credit  of  our  late  monarch,  that  the  two  fo  lovuHo 
inscriptions  en<rraved  on  tablets,  the  one  on  tlie  right  side, 
S lEe  oihec  o”n  the  left  of  the  tomb,  may  b* 
like  foreign  source.  The  inscriptions— the  only  ones  on 
he  ovSm  and  truly  tragical  field  that  mcord  he  v.a.ta 
of  rovaltv- are  these  : “This  spot  was  visited,  the  1st  ol 

October  1821,  by  George  IV.,  King  of  Great  Britain  i an^> 
“This  spot  waslisited,  the  20th  of  September,  182  c,,  1^ 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  accompanied  by  thiee 

Princes,  his  sons."  . , *,  mo', 

Mrs.  Trollope,  not  satisfied  with  the  bronze  lion,  mea- 
suring twenty  feet  from  head  to  tail,  which  is  p ac 


the  summit  of  the  artificial  mound,  would  have  “ a mas- 
?ve  brZe  atatne”  of  the  Duke  of 

the  field  “ And,”  she  says,  “ as  ray  imagination  con 
jmed  it  up  before  me,  methought  it  diS  ah 

after  the  manner  of  John  KemWe,  with  a 
which  recalled  the  idea  of  Coriolanus.  , ^e  will  noi 
quarrel  with  the  statue,  but  we  beg  our  refers  attent  o 
to  the  political  spirit  of  the  allusion,-to  th® 
between  Wellington  and  Conolanus,  fpe 

able,  though  not  quite  so  unjust,  to  \he  Duke,  as  t 
plied  comparison  between  the  conduct  of  the  English  a 
Roman  people  to  their  successful  general,  is  to  • 

From  Waterloo  Mrs.  Trollope  and  her  tvv«  psqinres 
went  in  the  coupe  of  the  diligence  to  N?vmnr  and  thenc^ 
they  proceeded  by  the  Meuse,  m a little  dirty  P 
boal’Mo  the  pretty  little  town  of  Huy, 
eagerness  to  see  the  interior  of  a ’ 

without  introduction  or  announcement  m o a boa^^^^^^ 

school  for  young  ladies,  and  gave  a world  of  trouble  to 

the  mistress  thereof.  . jatter 

They  went  by  land  from  Huy  to  Liege,  at  which  latter 

place  the  coal/  and  coal  dust  gave  offence  to  the 

delicate  senses  of  Mrs.  Trollope ; a fact  that  ma> 
haps  account  for  her  introducmg  at  this  p domestic 

a sufficiently  ill-natured  ^aginary  journal  of  the  do^ 

life  of  a Belgian  lady  in  the  provinces.  At  eyeiy  step  sne 
has  found  or  made  an  opportunity  {he 

government  and  people  of  Belgium,  bu  S , . 
threshold  of  that  new  kingdom,  she  is  §^1  cheelful 

that  the  Flemish  people  are  “ fdustrious  clean 

and  kindhearted.”  She  says  to  be  Vj^rto 

and  drink  vulgar  beer; but  then  she  adds.  mavbe 

smoke  than  chew  the  loathsome  herb ; and  barl^^^^ 
taken  in  a more  pernicious  form  than  that  of  r 

A poor  Neapolitan,  who  listened  in  g\^5ac/ 

of  foreigners  abused  his  rel  gion,  governmen  , the  Jarac^ 
ter  of  his  countrymen,  and  almost  every  g ? 
roIsSl  to  wrath  when  they  went  on  to  depreciate  the  to- 
td  tv  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  bril- 

yko-na  Felice  and  our  beautiful  bay,  and,  for  the  love  oi 

pagna  reiice  with  revard  to  the  productive- 

she  admits,  may  go  far  to  console  the  poor  bemgniea 

szz.tzr/1'  .t'z- 

shIrT  Sliimris’a  beautiful  little  kingdom,  and,  notwith- 

Continent  than  its  extent  ot  domain  alone  could  justny 
Vol.  i.,  p.  ltd. 


At  Aix-la-Chapelle  Mrs.  Trollope  is  in  rap^ 

O' unconstitutional  government  of  1 lussia,  aou  wii 
{he  ffive  and  reverence  testified  (she  says  universally)  by 
It:  peopl e lo  their  king.  Tlfi,  gi.es  her 
another  comparison  most  unfavourable  P ^,u  „ 

Mmse  verr  wicked  and  revolutionary  kingdoms,  whose 
imalty,  wffiose  patriotism,  and  whose  every 
she  sSms  to  think  has  been  swallowed  up  by  that  loul 

om  tourist 

r/eur  of  the  diligence  to  Cologne  An 

woman,”  an  English  woman  she  ’I^i^ 

*'  noTlV.!{fmay  it  be  since  you  left  London,  ma  am  ?’  said  she. 
« I answered  that  T believed  it  was  about  six  weeks. 

‘^Six  weeks  from  London  1 Why,  we  have  done  it  m sixdajs. 

.king.  nw.h  - -«« 

anxious  to  see.’’  , , • i * 

But  Mrs.  Trollope  did  not  say  a word  about  her  having  lost 
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one  week  out  of  the  six  at  Ostend,  owing  to  the  ‘Bombastes 
Furioso'  catastrophe. 

From  Cologne  Mrs.  T.  proceeded  up  the  Rhine  in  a 
steamer  to  Bonn,  at  which  town  she  stood  spy  over  the 
proceedings  of  a young  German  officer  who  lived  opposite 
to  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  pipes  he  smoked 
per  diem.  Some  excursions  made  from  this  point  to 
Godesberg,  Stromberg,  the  Laacher-see  (a  lake  on  the  top 
oi  a mountain  occupying  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano), 
and  one  or  two  other  places,  are  pleasantly  described. 

At  Godesberg  Mrs.  Trollope  falls  into  another  rage  about 
u .T-  concludes  a long  diatribe  on  what  she 

calls  this  most  hateful  practice.” 

“ How  strange  are  the  anomalies  of  the  human  mind  ! In  the 
same  country  where  the  enthusiasm  of  sentiment  is  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  cherished  with  the  fondest  reverence  the 
young  men  scruple  not  to  approach  the  woman  they  love  with 
sighs,  which  make  her  turn  her  head  aside,  not  to  hide  the  blush 
or  happiness,  but  theloathing  of  involuntary  disgust  y — Vol.i.,  p.l84. 

This  IS  slrong  language,  and  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
loice  of  habit  in  the  smoker/  as  well  as  the  smoker#.  We 
K V'  Germans  use  too  much  tobacco, 

but  Mrs.  r.  s abhorrence  of  the  weed  altogether  reminds 
us  of  our  sapient  monarch,  James  I.,  whose  treaties  anent 
smoking  inight  have  enriched  her  already  copious  voca- 
bulary of  abuse  with  some  good  round  terms. 

From  Godesberg,  visiting  the  hill  of  Rolandseck  and  the 
lonely  tower  of  Orlando  Furioso  on  the  way,  our  tourists 
went  to  the  delightful  island  of  Nonnenwerth,  which,  with 
Its  stately  nunnery,  now  turned  into  an  inn,  is  painted  in 
very  attractive  colours  The  party  then  went  up  the 
Rhine  to  Coblentz,  of  which,  as  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
towns  she  touches  at,  our  author  tells  us  nothing  but  what 
has  been  better  told  twenty  times  bel'ore.  From  Cob- 
lentz they  steamed  it  to  Mayence,  and  we  are  happy  to 
^part  to  the  world  the  important  information  that  “ Our 
Frincess  Marianne,”  as  Mrs.  Trollope  calls  the  boat  that 
Mnveyed  them,  “ had  none  of  the  vulgar  features  of  a 
Margate  packet.  There  was  “nothing  vulgar,”  but  a 
good  deal  ot  “ genteel  comedij"  aboard. 

rj  ’^^®I!  f"*;  • he  never  gives  us 

nothii^  that  s low,  says  one  of  the  carousers  at  the  ‘ Three 
Jolly  Pigeons/ 

tbo  ^hat  though  a man  does  lead  a dancing  bear  about 
the  country,  that  s no  reason  why  he  shouldn’t  like  what’s 
genteel,  cries  another  of  the  heroes  in  that  rich  scene  of 
G'oldsnutli  s She  Stoops  to  Conquer/ 

In  four  hours  the  German  diligence  carried  the  party 
Aom  Mayence  to  Franctbrt.  The  next  day  being  ^Sun^ 
f went  in  the  morning  to  attend  mass  in 

a Catholic  church,  and  to  hear  a sermon  in  a Lutheran 
church  ; in  the  afternoon  she  heard  service  in  another 
Lutheran  church,  and  in  the  evening  she  went  to  the 
opera,  which  was  doing  a good  deal  in  one  day. 

“ I was  surprised,”  she  says,  “ at  being  told,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject,  which  I addressed  to  a Protestant  that 
the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  frequent  the  Sunday  opera 'quite 
as  much  as  any  other  people.  * * There  certainly  is  sLe- 

ng  veiy  remarkable  in  the  religious  aspect  of  Francfort  I 
believe  there  is  no  denomination  of  Christians  which  cannot  be 
found  there;  each  of  them  having  one  or  more  places  of  worship 
These  are  uniformly  filled  twiee  every  Sunday  with  devout  and 
observant  congregations.  But  at  about  six  o'clock  every  cLrch 
and  chapel  is  closed  ; and  from  that  hour,  there  is  scarcTv  an 

oUleasm/"  Cafri"**  actively  engaged  in  the  purLit 

ot  pleasuie.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Calvinists  and  Luther- 
ans, all  join  in  the  universal  jubilee.  The  wide  circuit  nf  tl,.. 

the  ca/***^/^  theatre  overflows 

the  cafes  and  guingettes  are  thronged;  and  I was  assured  that 
dancing,  music  and  feasting,  are  universally  and  equally  enjoyed 
p^23C  *’*^*^'^*  denominations  throughout  the  city.”— Voh  i. 

Mrs  Tronope  would  not  have  found  all  this  so  “ very 
remaikable  it  she  had  travelled  and  observed  more  on  the 
^ntment  than  she  has  done.  At  Geneva,  thTiLdle  of 
Calvinism,  the  theatre  is  regularly  opened  on  the  Sunday 
^*1^  ^ ^ Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzer^ 

and  iecSlE”  ^ 

"f”*  »”  *»  Darmstadt,  and 

Enhmm  At  P cheap  town  of 

hankeepT‘“  dat  m hf inquiring  of  the 
nnkeeper  what  public  amusements  were  goino-  on  ” 

Mrs.  Trollope  was  informed  that  there  was  a ball  that 


P next.  She  and  her  squires  went  to 
the  balK  When  they  arrived,  the  room  was  nearly  full; 
but  with  much  politeness,  as  strangers,  they  were  ushered 
to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  to  seats  where  they  could  best 
see  the  dancing.  There  were  about  two  hundred  persons 
pre.sent ; and  she  says  herself,  she  never  saw  people  looking 
happier ; she  also  admits  that  beauty  was  abundant,  and 
that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  prevailing  neatness 
ot  dress  and  appearance.  “ But,”  she  adds,  “ it  was  im- 
mediately evident  (Oh,  exquisite  discernment!)  that  this 
was  not  the  sort  nf  meeting  we  had  expected  ; and,  on 
making  subsequent  inquiries,  we  found  (Oh,  awful  disco- 
very !)  that  two  balls  in  the  week  were  held  throughout 
the  season  the  one  being  for  the  noblesse,  and  the  other 
tor  the  bourgeoise ; we  were  at  the  latter!” 

Surely  Boniface  deserved  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  his 
own  sign-post,  for  having  sent  so  high  and  noble  a dame 
as  Mrs.  Trollope  to  a party  composed  of  citizens  ! We 
next  find  the  adventurous  travellers  at  Heidelberg,  famous 
in  stoiy  tor  its  old  castle  and  Great  Tun.  Mrs.  Trollope’s 
description  of  the  magnificent  ruin  would  be  good  if  it 
were  not  overdone ; but  as  for  the  Great  TunofHe’idel- 

c ^ii  ' destroyed  the  effect 

ot  ail  its  greatness,  by  exclaiming,  ‘ A dozen  of  them 
might  dance  in  Meux’s  great  vat !” 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Heidelberg,  while  exploring 
one  of  the  ruined  feudal  towers  so  common  thereabout, 
the  party  performed  an  exploit ; for  they  all  three  crawled 
on  all-fours,  into  “ a very  interesting  dungeon,  from 
whence  there  was  no  exit,  save  by  the  self-same  hole 
through  which  they  had  entered.” 

From  Heidellrerg,  Mrs.  Trollope  went,  by  way  of  Carls- 
ruhe,  to  Baden-Baden,  a very  gay.  very  fashionable,  and 
very  dissipated  watering-place,  with  which,  and  the  many 
lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes,”  she  there  met,  she 
IS  in  ecstasies.  Between  the  two  towns  she  observed  a 
feature  in  the  roads  which  is  worth  mentioning 

travelled,  we  obs/ved  benches 
for  ^uch  as  journey  on  foot.  These  are 
genei ally  found  under  the  shade  of  a large  tree,  and,  in  many  in- 
stance.s,  they  are  furnished  with  the  additional  luxury  ofa  bowery 
sheher  of  branches,  carefully  twisted  into  an  alcove.” — vol.  ii. 

of  Baden,  among  other  pleasant 
places,  our  party  visited  and  revi.sited  the  chambers  of  the 

Mrs  ^ ^ of  which 

architect.  Mr.  H. 
sketch  of  the  passage  leading  to  the 
Oubliette  in  these  secret  chambers.  The  girl  who  showed 
e place  said,  that  if  they  “ were  determined  upon  this 
tliey  must  consent  to  bo  locked  up  in  the  dungZs  for’ 
hat  she  was  particularly  enjoined  never  to  leave  them’ 
open.  Accordingly,  they  were  locked  up  in  the  dun- 
geons  for  a whole  half  hour  ; and,  while  Mr.  H.  drew  his 
sketch,  Mrs.  T.  held  the  candles  to  give  him  light  to  doit. 

A few  days  after,  the  travellers  made  a run  to  Stras- 
bourg. On  her  way  thence,  back  to  Baden,  Mrs.  Trollone 
was  much  pleased  with  the  good  sense  of  the  postillion 

who,  speaking  of  the  world  politically,  said, * 

“ After  all,  gentlemen,  what  is  this  to  us  ? To  eat  and  drink 
hat  IS  our  business ; and,  as  for  politics,  if  we  must  speak  about 
them,  It  IS  only  to  be  in  the  fashion.”— vol.  ii.  p.  82.  ^ ^ 

• Tk  ^ people  of  these  realms  will  evidently  never  be 
in  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  until  they  bring  Ihem! 
selves  down  to  this  German’s  philosophy.  In  her  frequent 
present  men  and  measures,  she  does^  not 
always  fire  off  irony,  sarcasm,  and  invidiouscompari.son- 
but  her  heavy  artillery,  though  louder,  is  almost Tdrell 

fh/hf  ^ Pa?es  further  on,  after  describing 

hasi^ivl"rTv''fp  where  theNoblf 

bapever  any  fear  of  being  mistaken  for  a person  ofin- 

erior  grade,  she  whips  herself  into  the  fury  of  the  Pytho- 
ness, and  exclaims  prophetically, ^ 

tbit  remove  the  sacred  land-marks, 

that  have  served  us  so  long  and  so  well ! Should  they  succeed 

us— absenteeism  will  Lcome  as 
S^lill  >u  Ireland  ; and  those  who  have  done  the 

^ ^ “Pon  it  ; while  drooping 

sh^n/l  ’ outraged  religion,  and  polluted  learning, 

tb?n°'?  T and  her  companions  found 

their  way  to  Ems,  Langen-Schwalbach,  &c.,  but  as  we 
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have  so  recently  read  Major  Head’s  delightful  account  of 
the  Brunnens  of  Nassau  (a  little  book  replete  with  that 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  kindness  ot  heart  she  is  so 
wanting  in),  we  confess  to  have  skipped  this  portion  of  her 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  following  our  tourist  stage 
hv  staee  as  we  have  hitherto  done.  She  may  probably 
think  le  have  already  given  her  too  much  of  oui;aUention. 

When  she  crossed  the  Rhine  to  the  Prussian  Provinces, 
she  was  again  in  the  third  heaven  of  admiration  at  aU  she 
saw  and  heard  of  that  strong  government.  The  Prussian 
svstem  of  forcible  education  met  her  warmest  approbation, 

but  she  questions  the  policy  of  ^VL^e^Sa’ 

until  a good  strong  Tory  government  shall  have  esta- 
blished a censorship  over  the  whole  British  press. 

After  passing  a day  or  two  m the  Rhenish  provinces, 
which,  from  recent  events,  we  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected to  find  described  as  a well- affected  and  loyal  P^tmn 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  Mrs.  Trollope  went  into  West 
■nhalia  of  which  she  saw  very  little,  and  then  into  Hano- 
ver! of  which  she  saw  still  less  On  her  way  she  found  an 
opportunity  of  quizzing  the  “ learning  of  a young  Ame- 
ricL,  who  had  inscribed  himself  m the  Brocken  Album 
a<5  “ J B..  Virginiensis  Americanus.  Her  son,  who  is  a 
wit  as'well  as  a naturalist  and  Latinist,  was  “with  great 
difficulty  prevented  from  setting  her  (Mrs.  T.)  dpwn  as 
“ Species  Maternalis  Harroviensis.  A rare  species  this, 

'^^^Fmm'the  city  of  Hanover  the  party  proceeded  by  p- 
logne  and  Rotterdam  to  England,m  which  erring,  wretched 
countrv  they  all  seem  to  have  arrived  quite  sate.  As  a 
proof  in  support  of  our  tourist’s  capability  ot  inquiring  into, 
and  reporting  the  feelings  and  notions  ot  the  German 
people,  we  |may  mention  that  neither  she  nor  her  suite 
knew  the  German  language. 

HOWISON’S  COLONIES. 


European  Colonies  in  various  Parts  of  the  World  viewed  in 
theh  Social,  Moral,  and  Physical  Condition.  By  John  Howi- 
son,  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  s Bombay  Service  ; 
and  Author  of  ‘ Sketches  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  Travelling  Recreations,’  &c.  London : Richard  Bentley, 
New  Burlington  Street.  1834. 

The  author  of  this  book,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  him 
from  its  pages,  is  a modest  and  unassuming  man,  and  yet 
his  work  does  not  by  any  means  come  rip  to  the  preten- 
sions of  its  title.  Perhaps  he  is  not  much  to  blame.  It  is 
a thing  only  in  accordance  with  the  lotty  style  of  our 
smaller  literati,  to  call  a book  of  sketches  of  scenery  and 
society  by  the  pompous  title  of  ‘ European  Colonies  in 
various  Parts  of  the  World,  viewed  hi  their  Social,  Mora  , 
and  Physical  Condition.’  Mr.  Kowjson  “ avoids  political, 
commercial,  and  statistical  details,”  though  these  happen 
to  be  the  elements  which  constitute  every  community,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  a colony  consists  in 
these  details : without  them  its  condition  is  unknown. 
Descriptions  of  scenery,  however  beautitul,  and  sketches  ot 
customs  and  manners,  though  heightened  with  Irequent 
touches  on  the  innocence  of  barbarism,  and  seasoned  with 
tirades  on  the  folly  of  changing  it,  make  up  but  ill  for  the 
absence  of  detailed  information  on  the  facts  which  consti- 
tute the  condition  of  a colony.  We  ask  for  a history, 
and  he  tells  us  an  anecdote— we  seek  knowledge,  and  he 
presents  us  with  a picture.  Professing  to  view  the  colonies 
in  their  most  important  relations,  and  describing  his  book 
in  lofty  and  philosophical  terms,  he  furnishes  us  only  with 
indefinite  and  cloud-like  information,  which,  if  sometimes 
beautiful  and  fantastic,  is  always  vague  and  unsubstantial. 

This  arises  not  merely  from  the  ignorance  and  incapacity 
of  the  author  ; it  has  been  encouraged  by  the  low  standard 
of  scientific  attainments  and  ability,  which  has  been 
deemed  by  some  literary  men  high  enough  for  the  writer 
of  an  account  of  a foreign  country.  The  chiet,  and  almost 
the  only  talent  required,  is  a turn  for  description ; which,  as 
commonly  displayed,  seems  a cheap  attainment,  and  quite 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor  in  intellect  and  knowledge . 
an  acquaintance  with  the  poetical  and  fictitious  literatuie 
of  the  day  will  supply  any  one  with  the  epithets  and 
phrases  of  pictorial  description ; a little  use  will  enable 
him  to  manage  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feel  the 
throbs  of  the  poetical  heart,  nor  to  be  capable  of  form- 
ing any  of  those  delicate  analogies  which  belong  to 


the  associations  of  genius.  The  teadets  of  descriptive 
pieces  seldom  admire  intelligently.  Emotions  of  pleasure 
having  been  associated  at  first  by  the  spell  of  genius 
with  certain  phrases,  the  recurrence  of  the  phrases 
suggests  the  emotions,  and  little  pains  are  taken  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  pleasure  comes  from  the  associations 
excited,  or  from  the  clear  conception  of  a beautiful  scene. 
Hence,  combined  with  the  novelty  of  some  of  the  scenes, 
the  success  of  inferior  works  descriptive  of  travels,  until 
some  master-mind  appears  who  combines  in  the  discussion 
of  his  subject  information  selected  with  a view  to  the 
interests  of  science,  with  the  simple,  natural,  and  charac- 
teristic descriptions  of  genius. 

To  give  an  account  of  a foreign  country,  is  not  an  easy 
task.  A capacity  gifted  enough  to  analyse  a community 
into  its  parts,  and  give  an  exposition  of  its  social  influ- 
ences— cap'able  of  ascertaining  accurately  the  state  of  the 
different  classes,  and  uncovering  the  hidden  causes  which 
affect  them,  implies  an  order  of  intellect,  and  an  amount 
of  information,  which  belong  not  to  persons  who  may  be 
quite  competent  to  decide  on  the  prettiness  of  a phrase, 
and  learned  enough  to  talk  about  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful of  a landscape.  To  view  a country  is  higher  work.  It 
requires  workmen  of  a nobler  mould.  It  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten,  that  describing  a series  of  landscapes  is 
not  explaining  the  relations  of  a community — the  anirnaL 
vegetable,  and  mineral  productions  of  a country — the  civil 
and  warlike  institutions  of  a nation — nor  the  phenornena 
of  man,  as  exhibited  in  regions  beyond  the  circle  of  civili- 
zation. In  order  to  give  an  account  of  a country  which 
would  at  all  come  up  to  the  requirements  we  should  like 
to  see  generally  demanded  of  a work  like  the  present,  it 
would  be  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  writer  to  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the 
prosperity  of  communities — the  laws  of  labour  and  ex- 
change— of  capital  and  population — the  effects  of  political 
institutions,  and  the  principles  of  government,  legislation, 
and  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
condense  into  his  work  the  experience  on  these  important 
topics  of  the  communities  he  undertakes  to  describe.  But 
this  is  not  all.  He  is  supposed  to  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  country  personally.  He  has  to 
read  a leaf  hitherto  seldom  perused  in  the  volume  of  nature. 
The  materials  of  science  lie  unexamined  around  him.  He 
may  stumble  on  discoveries ; he  has  rare  facilities  tor  in- 
creasing our  knowledge  of  natural  productions ; natuie 
performs  and  exhibits  her  experiments  for  him.  It  is 
right,  then,  to  demand  of  him  the  correction  of  the  mis- 
takes which  hasty  observation  may  have  induced,  and  the 
light  of  additional  information  to  settle  the  disputes  and 
difficulties  which  perplex  the  inquiries  of  science  at  the  time 
he  writes,  while  by  original  researches  he  ought  to  disclose 
new  wonders  to  the  investigation  of  philasophy.  If  the 
country  is  a colony,  his  responsibility  is  increased.  He 
ought  to  view  every  thing  in  reference  to  the  science  of  the 
principles  of  colonization,  and  the  art  of  their  application 
to  society  and  circumstances.  He  views  the  processes 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  wealth  in  states,  the  most 
simple  and  easily  understood  ; — government  is  only  form- 
ing itself  into  shape  and  activity,  legislation  is  trying  its 
young  hand  in  the  correction  of  the  most  common  abuses, 
and  the  whole  machine  of  political  society  is  in  that  naked 
and  uncovered  state,  which  offers  the  fewest  obstacles  to 
the  observations  of  philosophical  inquiry.  It  is  a prepos- 
terous folly  to  turn  away  from  a spectacle  so  interesting,  in 
order  to  expatiate  in  vague  poetical  raptures.  Every  spot  in 
a colony  demands  scientific  acquirements  in  the  man  who 
would  explain  what  he  has  seen  to  others.  His  commu- 
nications ought  to  be  the  facts  of  science,— geography 
receiving  corrections  from  his  hand,  and  natural  history 
accessions  from  his  research.  He  is  the  purveyor  ot  the 
naturalist,  the  geographer,  and  the  philosopher,  and  ought 
to  supply  them'  with  food  for  the  nourishment  of  science. 
The  traveller  who  has  visited  the  countries  of  which  he 
gives  an  account,  ought  to  walk  constantly  in  the  light  of 
science,  and  hold  its  Ithuriel  spear  continually  in  his  hand. 
They  are  necessary  at  every  step.  The  soil,  rocks,  trees, 
rivers,  mountains— the  pebbles  on  the  beach— the  wild  fowl 
on  the  wave — the  insects  which  buzz  around  his  path,  and 
the  bird  whose  many-coloured  plumage  gleams  in  the  sun 
as  it  glances  bv,  all  combine  with  the  hum  ql  human  life, 
and  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  in  demanding  the  eluci- 
dations, which  science  alone  can  impart,  from  him  who,  by 
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a statement  of  the  condition  of  a country  or  a colony, 
seeks — 

“ To  enlarge  the  world's  contemporaneous  mind, 

And  amplify  the  picture  of  mankind,” 

It  would  be  mockery  to  say  that  Mr.  Howison  possesses 
the  scientific  attainments  necessary  to  the  production  of 
such  a work.  His  opinions  on  points  which  require  philo- 
sophic elucidation  are  vague,  and  often  erroneous  in  the 
extreme.  His  only  talent  is  a turn  for  description,  and 
some  of  his  pictures  are  lovely  and  beautiful.  Though 
the  reader  will  not  find  in  his  book  the  kind  of  information 
which  IS  most  essential  and  important  in  regard  to  the 
colonies  of  Europe,  it  certainly  contains  some  general 
views  of  their  aspects  and  scenery,  which  will  afford  both 
pleasure  and  profit  on  a perusal.  The  faults  we  have 
lound  are  the  faults  of  a class  of  writers — they  belong  to 
Mr.  Howison  only  in  common  with  others  ; and  though 
certainly,  there  is  in  his  pages  a feebleness  of  reasoning, 
and  a superficiality  of  information,  which  amply  justify 
our  remarks,  together  with  an  authoritative  settlin'*'  of 
diflScult  questions  which  demand  them,  it  would  no?  be 
justice  to  withhold  from  him  the  praise  of  having  executed 
vrith  talent  and  taste  several  descriptive  pieces  of  con- 
siderable beauty. 

It  strikes  us  that  we  may  best  present  Mr.  Howison’s 
merits,  and  impart  some  agreeable  information  to  our 
maders,  by  extracting  his  descriptions  of  natural  objects 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  By  extracting  and  group- 
ing them  together,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  view  them  with 
something  like  scenic  effect,  since  they  will  have  all  the 
advantages  of  comparison  and  contrast. 

description  of  the  water-spout  in  the 
West  African  Ocean,  struck  us  as  very  beautiful : — 

“ The  waterspout  may  be  considered  the  most  appalling  pheno- 
menon that  appears  in  the  equatorial  seas ; and  it  is  of  more 
fraiuent  occurrence,  and  attains  greater  magnitude,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ocean.  It  does  not 
alway.s  show  itself  under  the  same  form,  and  on  some  occasions  it 
IS  stationary,  while  on  others  it  moves  forward  with  varying  rapi- 
dity. When  a waterspout  is  about  to  be  produced’  the  sea 
however  smooth  it  may  previously  have  been,  acquires  a violent 
degree  of  agitation  at  a particular  spot,  and  soon  begins  to  foam 
and  boil  up  with  a whirling  and  dashing  noise.  Presently  a 
funnel-shaped  tube  is  observed  to  descend  from  the  clouds,  which 
always  hang  very  low  at  such  a time,  and  to  direct  itself  towards 
the  turbulent  waters,  as  if  to  form  a junction  with  them.  This 
It  sometimes  does,  or  rather  appears  to  do,  instantaneously,  but 
more  commonly  not.  Meanwhile  the  agitation  of  the  sea  in- 
creases, the  tube  grows  larger,  and  the  superincumbent  cloud 
descends  to  a lower  level ; and  at  length  all  these  parts  unite,  and 
form  a pillar  of  water  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  the  base  of  which 
rests  upon  the  sea,  while  its  top  penetrates  the  overhanging 
clouds,  and  is  totally  concealed  by  them.  This  pillar  perhaps 
continues  stationary  for  a few  moments,  and  then  disappears; 
but  m other  instances  it  advances  steadily  in  one  direction,  and 
threatens  destruction  to  any  ship  that  may  lie  in  its  course;  for 
the  weather  being  always  perfectly  calm  upon  such  occasions,  the 
manners  cannot  move  out  of  its  way.  They  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  destroy  the  object  of  their  fears  before  it  reaches  the 
vessel,  which  they  often  succe.ssfully  do  hy  firing  guns,  the  sudden 
vibration  thus  produced  in  the  air  destroying  the  equilibrium  of 
the  column  of  water,  which  then  falls  down  and  mingles  with  the 
sea.  .Should  the  waterspout  continue  to  advance  in  defiance  of 
artillery,  the  seamen  seek  to  provide  for  their  safety  by  going 
below  deck.s,  and  closing  the  hatches : nor  is  their  situation  here 
so  dangerous  as  might  be  supposed,  unless  their  vessel  happen  to 
be  of  very  small  tonnage;  for  1 am  inclined  to  believe  that  no 
waterspout  ever  strikes  a large  ship  under  any  circumstances 
tvlnatever,  because,  as  soon  as  it  comes  within  a certain  distance  of 
such  an  object,  it  must  feel  the  influence  of  that  attraction  of 
p-avitation  which  all  large  bodies  exert  upon  each  other,  and 
losing  Its  balance  and  stability,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  sustain 
nselt  m that  columnar  form  and  upright  position  which  are 
essential  to  its  existence. 

“ The  formation  of  waterspouts  is  a.scribed  by  some  writers  to 
the  action  of  a whirlwind  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  opposite 
winds ; a theory  that  ill  accords  with  the  calm  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  IS  usually  observed  to  prevail  during  the  occurrence 
ot  these  phenomena.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  watery 
pillar,  so  formidable  in  appearance,  is  hollow,  and  consists  entirely 
of  the  spray  of  the  sea  in  a state  of  gyration,  and  that  therefore 
the  quantity  of  fluid  composing  it  is  too  inconsiderable  to  do  any 
damage  to  ships  by  falling  upon  them.  We  well  know,  however, 
th,-it,  when  waterspouts  suddenly  disperse  in  the  open  sea,  a loud 
noise  IS  generally  heard,  like  the  dashing  of  a cascade,  which  .seems 
to  indicate  thp  pcy  have  more  bulk  and  solidity  than  the  above 
opinion  would  allow.” — vol.  i.  pp.  9 11, 


The  coast  of  West  Africa  is  thus  described • 

“ On  making  the  coast,  the  long  tongue  of  land  already  de- 
.scribed  is  first  seen,  and  is  little  calculated  to  give  the  spectator  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  neighbouring  country ; for  its  surface  con- 
sists  of  loose  sand,  of  a da-/;zliiig  whiteness,  drifted  into  irregular 
ridges  by  the  wind,  and  sprinkled  here  and  there  with  a few 
stunted  bushes  of  a brownish  hue.  No  houses,  human  beings,  or 
marks  of  cultivation  diminish  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  pro- 
spect ; and  the  brilliant  sunshine  of  a tropical  climate  seems  only 
to  give  a painful  distinctness  to  its  horrid  features,  and  to  make 
its  solitude  and  unfruitfulness  more  apparent.  The  adjoining 
coast  presents  a shelving  beach,  along  which  a heavy  surf  con- 
stantly breaks.  Here  birds  of  the  egret  kind  resort  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  disposing  themselves  in  files,  stand  motionless 
basking  in  the  sun  with  their  heads  under  their  wings.  During 
the  day,  the  reflection  from  the  shore  is  nearly  intolerable  to  the 
eye;  and  the  heated  sand  rarefying  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
thestratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it,  produces  a kind  of  mirage, 
which  not  only  distorts  and  disguises  all  objects  within  its  influ- 
ence, but  communicates  to  them  an  appearance  of  tremulous  mo- 
tion, which  makes  the  observer  feel  giddy  should  he  continue  to 
look  abroad  for  any  length  of  time. 

‘‘  But  after  crossing  the  bar  of  the  Senegal,  and  rounding  the 
Point  of  Barbary,  the  Libyan  desert  is  no  longer  seen,  and  the  eye, 
wherever  it  turns,  rests  upon  a mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  trees  that  are  unknown  in  European  climates. 
Amongst  them  are  found  palms  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  date, 
the  cocoa-nut,  and  theareca;  and  also  the  cotton-tree,  the  wild 
fig,  the  tamarind,  and  the  banana.  But  the  one  that  chiefly 
attracts  the  attention  is  the  bahobabor  calabash  tree,  which  is  the 
largest  vegetable  production  in  the  world  : its  trunk,  according  to 
Adanson,  sometimes  measuring  sixty  or  seventy  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  throwing  out  no  branches  for  nearly  an  equal  height 
from  the  ground.  These  stately  trees  love  the  hanks  of  the  river, 
where  they  form  places  of  general  resort  for  nearly  all  the  animal 
inhabitants  of  the  forest.  Their  larger  branches  are  peopled  with 
monkeys  of  different  kinds,  which,  after  uniting  into  small  de- 
tachments, run  to  their  farthest  extremities,  and  having  there  for 
a few  moments  surveyed  the  persons  passing  by  in  boats,  and 
saluted  them  with  discordant  cries,  hurry  back  into  the  shade, 
and  are  soon  succeeded  by  new  reconnoitring  parties  of  the  same 
species.  On  the  twigs  projecting  over  the  river,  birds  of  the  king- 
fisher tribe  suspend  their  nests,  woven  in  a pear-like  shape,  where 
they  swing  to  and  fro  with  every  breath  of  wind,  safe  from  the 
depredations  of  either  apes  or  serpents  ; while  many  reptiles  of 
the  latter  kind,  varying  in  size  and  colour,  twine  themselves 
round  the  lower  boughs,  in  order  to  watch  conveniently  for  prey, 
and  dart  down  upon  it  when  it  does  appear.  The  roots  of  the 
bahobab  afford  shelter  to  multitudes  of  squirrels  which  sport 
amongst  their  interstices,  and  its  trunk  is  studded  with  lizards  of 
the  most  resplendent  hues,  lying  in  wait  for  the  insects  which  fly 
around  in  myriads  and  keep  up  an  incessant  and  sonorous  hum- 
ming. Alligators  lie  basking  in  the  sun  upon  the  shallows  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  and  their  musky  scent  is  often  perceptible 
when,  frightened  by  the  approach  of  a boat,  they  plunge  under 
water  and  swim  lazily  away.  The  crashing  of  boughs,  heard  oc- 
casionally in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  announces  that  troops  of 
elephants  are  passing  along  there  ; and  in  the  various  little  bays 
and  inlets  that  indent  the  banks  of  the  stream,  flamingoes  maybe 
seen  standing  together  in  pairs,  and  laving  with  water  their 
scarlet  wings ; while  other  birds,  equal  in  beauty,  but  still  more 
shy  and  solitary,  flutter  amongst  the  bushes,  or  make  their 
presence  known  only  by  the  melody  or  strangeness  of  their 
notes.” — vol.  i.  pp.  30—34. 

In  his  account  of  the  South  African  Ocean  the  followin'*' 
passage  occurs ; — “ 

“There  is  something  inexpressibly  sublime  in  the  character  of 
the  southern  lands  hitherto  discovered.  It  is  true  that  they 
present  much  the  same  features  as  the  Arctic  regions;  but  their 
relative  position  is  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  totally  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a turbulent 
ocean  of  vast  and  uninterrupted  extent.  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  belong  either  to  .\merica  or  to  Asia, 
and  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  civilized  Europe,  and  are 
bounded  hy  seas  where  ships  annually  resort  for  commerce  and 
fishing.  But  Sandwich  Land,  the  Ultima  Thule  Australis,  has,  as 
far  as  we  know,  been  only  once  seen  by  human  beings,  through  a 
veil  of  drifting  snow  and  through  vistas  of  icebergs,  and  probably 
will  never  again  be  visited;  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  the 
great  island  of  South  Georgia,  which  stands  isolated  and  desert  in 
the  midst  of  a raging  ocean. 

“ Thesecoiintries  produce  nothing  in  summer  but  coarse  grass, 
and  no  animals  of  any  description  are  to  be  found  upon  them  ; 
and  their  black  mountainous  cliffs,  whitened  by  surf,  either  en- 
tirely forbid  the  approach  of  ships,  or  are  scoojied  into  sullen  and 
gloomy  bays  of  small  extent,  where  there  is  a fathomless  depth  of 
silent  water,  and  where  the  sun’s  rays  can  seldom  penetrate,  on 
account  of  the  loftiness  of  the  arched  precipices  which  inclose 
them.”— vol.  1.  pp.  177—178. 
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Our  next  extract  shall  be  his  description  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope : — 

“ Few  headlands  in  the  world  present  a character  so  striking  and 
defined  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  boldness  and  majesty  con- 
form well  with  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  continent  of  which  it 
forms  the  southern  extremity.  The  lion  is  properly  the  emblem 
of  Africa,  because  the  noblest  species  of  that  animal  is  peculiarly 
found  there  ; and  it  is  singular  that  Nature  should  have  carved 
one  of  the  three  mountains  composing  the  Cape  promontory  into 
a corresponding  shape.  The  likeness  in  question  is  not  at  all 
fanciful  or  forced,  but  nearly  as  accurate  and  regular,  in  certain 
respects,  as  would  have  been  produced  had  human  labour  been 
employed  upon  an  equally  large  scale.  The  Lion’s  Hill  displays  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  animal  in  a couchant  posture,  the  crown  of 
the  head  being  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
hind-quarters  about  sixteen  hundred ; while  a tongue  of  land,  ex- 
tending from  the  inferior  part  of  these,  forms  the  ^tail  of  the 
gigantic  monster.  Had  the  artist  who  proposed  to  fashion  a statue 
of  Alexander  the  Great  out  of  Mount  Athos  been  allowed  to 
execute  his  plan,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  resemblance  to  the  original 
would  have  been  more  perfect  than  it  is  in  the  natural  animal 
colossus  of  South  Africa.” — vol.  i.  pp.  185,  186. 

His  description  of  the  general  features  of  South  Africa 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book ; — 

“ The  traveller  may  proceed  several  hundred  miles  and  never 
once  perceive  any  material  or  even  describable  alteration  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  Sometimes  he  will  descend  the  sides  of  a 
valley  of  moderate  depth,  and  sometimes  climb  a deep  kloof  or 
defile;  and  one  day  a range  of  hills  will  closely  skirt  the  road, 
and  the  next  they  will  be  at  a considerable  distance  from  it ; but 
lie  will  never  have  occasion  to  plunge  into  a forest,  or  go  along  the 
borders  of  a lake,  or  pass  through  cultivated  fields,  or  enter  a 
village,  or,  in  short,  experience  any  of  that  ‘ sweet  vicissitude  and 
grateful  change’  which  lend  such  charms  and  animation  to  a 
journey  through  wild  and  solitary  regions  more  fertile  and  highly 
favoured  than  South  Africa.  He  will  often  cross  the  dry  bed  of  a 
torrent,  and  have  reason  to  regret  that  it  contains  no  water  ; and 
when  a running  stream  lies  in  his  route,  he  will  see  it  C" 

and  be  able  to  trace  its  course  by  the  band  of  thick  shrubbery 
extending  along  both  its  banks.  And  he  will  feel  the  more  delight 
Oil  reaching  one  of  those  oases  of  verdure  and  vegetation, 
their  being  of  so  rare  occurrence  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Alrica. 
There,  in  the  vicinity  of  a never-failing  stream,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  Nature  assumes  some  of  her  most  agreeable  aspects. 
Groves  of  acacia  and  mimosa,  and  clumps  of  odorous  and  flower- 
ing shrubs,  form  places  of  shelter  for  birds  and  insects.  The  sound 
of  the  rippling  waters  drops  blandly  upon  the  ear,  in  place  of  the 
unvarying  and  husky  sweep  of  the  wind,  over  a country  present- 
ing nothing  to  impede  its  progress.  The  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
are  softly  broken  by  the  stems  and  the  foliage  of  interposing  trees, 
instead  of  shooting  along  the  sandy  surface  in  broad  defined  bands 
of  light;  and  the  winnowing  noise  of  flights  of  birds  returning 
to  their  nests,  breathes  a language  of  security  and  composure. 
The  scenery  of  the  interior  parts  of  South  Africa  has  so  great  a 
general  similarity,  that  a single  description  will  suffice  to  convey 
In  idea  of  the  usual  aspect  of  nature  there,  in  districts  wMch  are 
neither  thickly  inhabited,  nor  in  a state  of  cultivation.  Ihe  lol- 
lowing  picture  is  one  out  of  many  closely  resembling  it,  which  1 
had  an  opportunity  of  contemplating  in  the  course  of  my  travels 

through  the  colony.  , , i • 

From  the  bottom  of  a kloof  * whicb  I had  ascended,  a plain 
fifteen  miles  wide,  and  more  than  thirty  long,  stretched  to  the 
westward.  Its  surface  was  completely  covered  with  ferny  shrubs 
growing  close  together,  and  to  an  equal  height,  and  undulating 
simultaneously  when  a breeze  passed  over  them.  Their  con- 
tiniioiisness  however  was  broken,  and  to  a long  extent,  in  two 
directions,  though  from  very  different  causes.  The  course  of  the 
road,  or  rather  waggon-tracks  leading  to  the  kloof,  could  be  per- 
ceived winding  through  the  bushes  for  a great  way,  the  reddish 
hue  of  the  denuded  soil  rendering  it  very  conspicuous  ; and  fol- 
lowing an  opposite  direction,  and  intersecting  the  path,  ran  a 
^mall  rivulet,  deep  and  narrow  in  its  channel.  Its  waters  glitter- 
ing under  the  setting  sun  enabled  the  eye  to  pursue  their  course 
for  many  miles,  and  the  whole  resembled  a golden  serpent  creep- 
ing through  a low  and  dense  thicket.  The  plain  was  bounded  on 
each  side  by  a range  of  hills,  rising  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
covered  two-thirds  of  their  height  with  shrubs  of  the  same 
species  as  those  found  below.  Near  their  summits  vegetation 
entirely  disappeared  ; and  the  surface  was  bristled  with  sharp  and 
angular  fragments  of  rock,  projecting  separately  from  the  ground, 
or  appearing  like  the  edges  of  narrow  strata,  and  sometimes  like 
basaltic  columns.  On  the  tops  of  some  of  the  hills,  large  frag- 
ments of  rock  were  piled  upon  each  other  in  the  most  fantastic 
and  unaccountable  manner,  and  others  of  a slender  form  stood 
perpendicularly  amongst  them  like  isolated  pillars.  The  valley 
was  terminated  in  the  west  by  three  successive  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, whose  numerous  summits,  presenting  many  varieties  of 


outline,  received  the  full  blaze  of  the’ setting  sun,  and  though  the 
most  distant,  were  in  reality  the  most  conspicuous  and  attractive 
feature*  of  the  landscape.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  scene  was 
a solitude.  No  animal  of  any  kind  could  be  observed  wandering 
upon  the  plain;  scarcely  was  the  hum  of  an  insect  heard,  nor  did 
even  the  smallest  birds  appear  amongst  the  shrubs;  and  the 
rivulet  rippled  along  untasted  and  unenjoyed,  though  in  a country 
where  water  is  one  of  the  scarcest  and  most  valuable  gifts  of 
natui'e.” — vol.  i.  pp.  204 — 207. 
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ARUNDELL’S  DISCOVERIES  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor;  including  a Description  of  the  Ruins 
■ of  several  ancient  Cities,  and  especially  Antioch  of  Pisidia. 

By  the  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arundell,  British  Chaplain  at  Smyrna.  In 
2 vols.  Post  8vo.  London  : Richard  Bentley. 

In  beauty  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  extent  of  territory, 
and  number  of  ancient  remains,  that  part  of  Lesser  Asia 
colonized  and  adorned  by  the  Greeks  far  surpasses  Euro- 
pean Greece.  Colonel  Leake,  who  has  done  more  than  any 
man  living  to  clear  up  its  geography,  says — 

“ To  the  traveller  who  delights  in  tracing  vestiges  of  Grecian 
art  and  civilization  amidst  modern  barbarism  and  desolation,  and 
who  may  thus  at  once  illustrate  history  and  collect  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  geographer  and  the  artist, — there  is  no  country  that 
now  affords  so  fertile  a field  of  discovery  as  Asia  Minor,  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire  more  difficult 
to  explore  in  detail.” 

The  difficulty,  as  stated  by  Colonel  Leake,  certainly 
existed  when  he  travelled  in  the  country  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  but  of  late  years  it  has  as  certainly 
been  much  diminished.  The  Turks  have  been  more  and 
more  beaten  into  civility  to  strangers,  and  into  a con- 
sciousness of  their  ow'n  weakness  and  inferiority. 

Though  very  much  remains  to  do, — though  the  course  of 
several  rivers,  the  position  of  several  lakes,  and  the  sites 
of  many  towns  in  the  interior  (which  were  anciently  of 
great  splendour),  are  yet  to  be  ascertained,— still  much 
has  been  done  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  To 
mention  only  a few  of  those  whose  labours  and  researches 
have  tended  to  fill  up  the  blanks  or  correct  the  errors  of 
former  maps  of  Asia  Minor, — there  is  Captain  Beaufort, 
who  has  made  a most  admirable  survey  of  the  entire 
southern,  coast,  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskenderun  to  that  of 
Makri,  together  with  much  of  the  coast  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Makri  and  Smyrna— there  is  Captain  Gaultier,  of 
the  French  navy,  who  has  surveyed  the  coasts  lying  on 
the  Black  Sea— there  is  the  late  Macdonald  Kinnier,  who 
traversed  the  country  in  a variety  of  directions,  and  who 
has  furnished  us  with  a greater  number  of  routes  than 
any  modern  traveller — there  is  Lord  St.  Asaph  (or  perhaps 
we  should  rather  say  Major  Keppel,  for  the  latter  gentle- 
man first  made  the  discovery  known  to  the  world),  w’ho 
found  the  splendid  ruins  of  the  city  of  Azani,  the  capital 
of  the  Azanitis,  one  of  the  most  important  of  recent  disco- 
veries— and  there  is  IVI.  M,  Fontanier,  w*ho  has  done  some- 
thing towards  ascertaining  the  geological  formations  of 
Asia"^Minor.  , 

We  may  now  add  the  name  of  Mr.  Arundell  to  the  list 
of  discoverers  in  Asia  Minor.  This  gentleman  s situation, 
as  chaplain  to  the  British  merchants  established  at  Smyr- 
na, was  very  favourable  to  the  nature  of  his  researches  , 
and  during  ten  or  eleven  years’  residence  in  that  part  of 
Turkey,  he  had  excellent  opportunities  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  the  conductors  of  caravans,  and  the  trading 
natives,  who  are  constantly  crossing  those  provinces  in  all 
directions,  to  carry  their  productions  and  manufactures  to 
Smyrna — the  great  emporium  of  Asia  Minor.  Among  these 
natives,  particularly  in  the  Greek  and  Armenian  classes, 
many  men  are  to  be  found  by  no  means  deficient  in  obser- 
vation ; and  who,  though  not  scientific  geographers,  are, 
from  lon^  pr3.ctic9»  well  acejUB-intod  with  this  rcmaikahlo 
country.  ” There  is,  moreover,  a particular  branch  of  trade 
(and  at  Smyrna  it  is  a regular  and  established  trade),  that, 
necessarily  makes  those  natives  who  carry  it  on  acquainted 
with  many  things  they  might  neglect,  were  they  not  im- 
portant to  them  in  the  way  of  business,  this  is  the  trade 

in  medals,  coins,  and  other  antiquities,  which  are  bought 

UP  bv  Europeans  at  Smyrna,  and  thence  sent  to  England, 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  &c.  &c.  Now,  the  men  who 
srather  these  objects  in  the  interior  are  bound  to  learn 
where  they  come  from,  where  they  are  discovered  in  great- 
est numbers,  and  to  what  parts  of  the  country  they  can 
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turn  with  the  best  lilcellhood  of  finding  them.  Wherever 
they  are  discovered  in  extraordinary  abundance,  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  conjecture  that  some  ancient  city  has  been 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Experience  has  also  taught  these 
gropers  and  diggers,  that  coins  and  medals  are  to  be  found 
much  more  frequently  in  the  valleys  of  rivers  (like  the 
Hermus,  the  Caicus,  the  Meander,  &c.),  and  near  the 
banks  of  those  rivers,  than  anywhere  else ; and  thus,  year 
after  year,  they  examine  the  said  valleys,  which,  in  the 
prosperous  times  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies,  were 
crowded  with  cities,  whose  ruins  or  traces  they  constantly 
stumble  upon.  They  also  come  in  frequent  contact  with 
the  pastoral  Yerook  or  Turkoman  tribes,  who,  at  different 
seasons,  with  their  families,  their  flocks,  and  their  herds, 
wander  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  country.  These 
Turkomans  are  great  finders  of  coins  and  medals,  which 
they  readily  sell  to  those  who  deal  directly  with  the  Euro- 
pean collectors  at  Smyrna.  The  Turkomans  also  find,  in 
unfrequented  places,  broken  walls,  columns,  and  inscrip- 
tions ; and  are  generally  both  able  and  willing  to  guide  or 
direct  the  stranger  to  the  spot.  Every  place  of  this  sort, 
where  the  ruins  are  at  all  considerable,  or  situated  on  an 
acropolis  or  detached  hill,  they,  and  the  Turks  and  Arme- 
nians, call  Hissar,  while  the  (Greeks  call  it  Kastra — both 
words  meaning  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  “ Ca.stle.” 

Though  the  name  is  altogether  indefinite,  yet,  by  visit- 
ing the  ascertained  sites,  the  informed  traveller  is  put  in  a 
pretty  sure  road  to  the  discovery  of  the  position  and  ruins 
of  the  lost  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

Mr.  H.  Borrell,  an  intelligent  collector  and  antiquary, 
who  has  sent  two  of  the  finest  collections  of  medals  we 
possess,  to  this  country,*  had  some  years  ago  got  together 
a rnost  valuable  list  of  places  to  be  thus  examined,  and 
chiefly  from  the  native  dealers  who  brought  him  coins  to 
Smyrna  from  the  interior.  He  had  also  succeeded,  by 
means  of  learning  the  constant  occurrence  of  the  same 
coin  or  medal  at  the  same  spot,  and  by  conversing  with 
and  minutely  questioning  the  better-informed  of  his  dealers, 
in  ascertaining  the  positive  site  of  some  towns,  and  the 
relative  position  of  others. 

Mr.  Arundell,  who  collected  antiquities  in  a smaller 
way,  had  similar  sources  of  information ; and  if  he  had 
been  a more  active  traveller  than  he  is,  by  following  up 
the  clues  in  his  hands,  he  might,  during  his  long  stay  in 
the  country,  have  cleared  up  most  of  the  geographical 
questions  that  are  still  dark  and  doubtful.  One  excur- 
sion, of  a month  or  six  weeks’  duration,  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  would  have  sufficed  in  ten  years,  or  in  less  time. 
But  Mr.  Arundell’s  journeys  were  few  and  hurried,  and  for 
several  years  his  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  sites  of  the 
Seven  Churches  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  sites 
had  been  thoroughly  ascertained  long  before  his  day. 
About  six  years  ago  he  published  a volume  on  the  Apoca- 
lyptic Churches,  which  has  not  had  the  fortune  to  be  much 
read.  Acting  on  the  suggestions  of  Colonel  Leake,  he 
introduced  .some  geographical  researches ; but  they  were 
treated  as  subordinate  matter,  and  were  not  very  impor- 
tant. It  is  on  the  volumes  now  before  us  that  he  must  rest 
his  claim  to  the  honours  of  a discoverer. 

On  the  22nd  of  October,  1833,  Mr.  Arundell  left  Smyrna 
in  search  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Antioch  of  Pisidia — the 
discovery  of  which,  as  Colonel  Leake  had  shown,  would 
gi'eatly  assist  the  comparative  geography  of  all  the  adja- 
cent country.  Crossing  Mount  Sipylus,  and  proceeding  by 
Magnesia,  Cassaba,  Sardis,  and  the  Catacecaumene,  where 
he  explored  the  districts  of  many  extinct  volcanoes,  he 
reached  the  Turkish  village  of  Suleiman,  near  to  which, 
he  was  told,  there  were  some  extensive  ruins  hitherto 
wholly  unknown  to  Europeans.  He  found  these  ruins 
majestically  situated  on  a rocky  acropolis,  in  whose  sides 
were  innumerable  excavations  for  tombs.  Part  of  the 
columns  and  entablatures  of  a superb  temple,  a number  of 
scattered  columns,  walls,  and  an  ancient  gate,  were  still 
erect ; and  basements  of  temples  and  other  edifices,  heaps 
of  marble,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds,  showed  that  there 
had  once  been  a considerable  city.  Mr.  Arundell  conjec- 
tures that  it  was  the  ancient  Clanudda.  The  Turks  stable 
their  buffaloes  in  many  of  the  ancient  tombs.  Proceeding 
from  this  point  through  the  countries  between  the  rivers 

* One  of  these  collections  was  purchased  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  other  (about  two  years  ago)  for  the  British 
Museum. 


Hermus  and  Meander,  Mr.  Arundell  thought  he  disco- 
vered the  “ probable  vestiges  ” of  the  ancient  Eucarpia,  at 
the  village  of  Segiclar ; and  going  a little  farther  on,  he 
decided,  from  the  evidence  of  an  ancient  sepulchral  in- 
scription he  found  in  a small  burial-ground,  that  the 
modern  town  of  Ishekli  stood  on  the  site  of  Eumenia  ; but 
such  evidence  is  likely  to  be  very  fallacious.  The  Turks 
have  been  for  many  ages  in  the  habit  of  supplying  them- 
selves with  marble  for  their  tomb-stones  from  the  ruins  of 
Grecian  cities,  and  this  marble  is  frequently  carried  to 
cemeteries  many  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  it  ori- 
ginally stood. 

We  remember  seeing  an  inscription  in  aTurkish  burying- 
ground,  which,  if  admitted  as  a proof  in  this  way,  would 
have  shown  that  the  ancient  Sardis,  instead  of  standing  on 
the  left,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hermus,  and  at 
least  two  leagues  from  its  true  position.  By  the  aid  of  the 
geographical  science,  classical  learning,  and  circumstan- 
tiality of  Colonel  Leake,  we  think  Mr.  Arundell  has  been 
enabled  correctly  to  fix  at  Deenare  the  site  of  Apamea. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  neither  this  nor  any 
other  of  the  cities  here  mentioned,  except  that  called 
Clanudda  by  Mr.  Arundell,  presents  decisive,  important, 
or  beautiful  ruins.  Unless,  therefore,  we  give  faith  to 
broken  marbles  and  mutilated  inscriptions,  that  are  so 
liable  to  be  removed,  we  can  but  seldom  satisfy  ourselves 

\o  i\\&  precise  spot  on  which  these  towns  stood.  It  is 
something,  however,  to  obtain  an  approximation.  The 
great  features  of  nature,  as  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
are  not  always  sure  guides  to  any  particular  spot,  in  regions 
like  these,  which  have  been  shaken,  rent,  and  changed  by 
successive  earthquakes. 

Leaving  Apamea,  or  Deenare,  Mr,  Arundell  rode  to  the 
town  of  ()lobourlou.  He  made  some  conjectures  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  fountains  of  the  Obrimas,  and  travelled 
over  part  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  on  his  way.  On  a lofty 
acropolis,  rising  above  Olobourlou,  he  discovered  very 
satisfactory  proofs  of  the  former  existence  there  of  the  city 
of  Apollonia  of  Pisidia.  The  ruins  were  inconsiderable. 
Among  the  inscriptions  copied,  one,  which  was  only  copied 
in  part,  and  which  was  of  considerable  length,  Mr.  Arun- 
del! thinks  “ would  have  been  extremely  interesting,  if 
perfect.”  But  Colonel  Leake,  who  has  assisted  in  restoring 
the  reading  of  several  others,  cannot  even  discover  the 
order  of  the  lines  in  this. 

Apollonia,  or  Olobourlou,  is  celebrated  now,  as  in  the  old 
times,  for  a peculiar  species  of  quince.  Mr.  Arundell 
describes  them  as  being  “ the  most  magnificent  quinces  ” 
he  had  ever  beheld ; and  says  they  differ  essentially  from 
other  quinces,  in  being  eatable  without  boiling,  baking,  or 
any  dressing.  They  are  rather  hard,  but  have  the  exqui- 
site flavour  of  the  pine-apple.  This  fruit  ought  to  claim 
the  attention  of  our  horticulturists. 

From  Apollonia,  going  east  by  north,  and  crossing  the 
Kara  Aslan  Ovasi,  or  the  plain  of  the  Black  Lion,  Mr. 
Arundell  went  to  the  small  town  of  Sirgent ; and  the  next 
day,keepingin  the  same  plain,  and  in  much  the  same  direc- 
tion, he  reached  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Eyerdir, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. He  passed  a night  at  the  village  of  Gondanee, 
near  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  following  day  he  came 
upon  an  ancient  Roman  road ; and  close  to  the  towm  of 
Yalobatz,  and  at  precisely  the  distance  from  Apollonia 
(45  miles)  fixed  by  the  ancient  tables,  he  found  the  greater 
object  of  his  journey — Antioch  of  Pisidia. 

This  was  not  merely  the  discovery  of  a site,  but  of  splen- 
did remains  of  a metropolis,  consisting  chiefly  “ of  pros- 
trate temples  and  churches,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
arches  of  the  most  magnificently  constructed  aqueduct 
the  writer  ever  beheld.” 

If  the  view  given  in  the  book  be  correct — and  it  seems 
to  agree  pretty  well  with  Mr.  Arundell’s  verbal  descrip- 
tion—the  ruins  of  this  Antioch,  with  the  sublime  heights  of 
Mount  Taurus  close  in  their  rear,  are  grandly  picturesque. 

Having  ascertained  the  position  of  Antioch  of  Pisidia, 
the  great  desideratum  in  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Mr.  Arundell  had  some  thoughts  of  going  on  to 
Konia  (Iconium)  in  search  of  the  sites  of  Lystra  and 
Derbe;  but  as  the  rainy  season  was  approaching,  he 
abandoned  that  scheme,  and,  coasting  the  Eyerdir,  which, 
he  says,  is  “ indescribably  beautiful,  and  may  compare 
with  any  of  the  celebrated  lakes  of  Italy,”  he  went  round 
to  the  town  of  Isbarta. 
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On  this  part  of  his  journey,  he  found  the  cholera  had 
broken  out  at  Galandos.  Isbarta  was  crowded  withTurkish 
troops  that  had  retreated  from  Syria ; and  during  Mr. 
Arundell’s  stay  in  that  town,  the  conquering  Ibrahim 
Pasha  entered  Konia.  The  whole  country  was  soon  over- 
run by  the  Egyptian  army.  From  Isbarta  our  traveller 
went  to  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus,  which  he  had  visited  on  a 
former  occasion.  This  city  is  celebrated  for  having  sus- 
tained a siege  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Its  ruins  are 
considerable,  and  gloriously  situated:  among  them  is  a 
theatre,  in  a remarkably  good  state  of  preservation. 

Leaving  Sagalassus,  Mr.  Arundell  went  in  quest  of  the 
ancient  Selge ; and  he  says,  that  if  certain  ruins  he  dis- 
covered “ are  not  those  of  that  iynportnnt  city,  certainly 
they  belong  to  a city  of  very  considerable  importance.” 

From  these  ruins,  which  are  not  far  from  Germe,  he 
proceeded  to  the  town  of  Boudour,  near  a curious  salt 
lake.  At  this  town  he  found  both  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
population  eager  for  instruction.  The  Greeks  had  a school 
on  the  Lancasterian  system:  it  was  well  attended,  well 
fitted  up,  and  “ provided  on  the  walls  with  printed  tables 
but  they  were  altogether  unprovided  with  school-books. 
Mr.  Arundell  promised  to  send  them  some  from  Smyrna, 
with  a few  Testaments,  Greek  and  Turkish. 

From  Boudour  he  returned  towards  Smyrna,  by  a route 
for  the  greater  part  new.  At  the  town  of  Khonas,  by  ex- 
amining the  river  miscalled  the  Lycus,  and  the  strearn  he 
considers  the  real  Lycus,  he  conceived  he  was  justified 
in  definitely  fixing  the  site  of  the  ancient  Colossae  at 
Khonas. 

We  confess  his  reasoning  appears  to  us  neither  satisfac- 
tory nor  very  intelligible  ; and  we  cannot  trace  the  con- 
nexion between  his  river  Lycus,  and  the  Lycus  of  Herodo- 
tus and  Strabo.  This  part  of  his  work  is  singularly  vague 
and  confused,  and  the  questions  of  ancient  geography  it 
involves  would  require  a dissertation  too  long  to  be  under- 
taken here.  It  is,  however,  deserving  of  remark,  that 
though  Mr.  Arundell,  and  Mr.  Hartley  (who  is  brought  in  to 
support  Mr.  A.’s  arguments)  make  the  identity  of  Khonas 
and  Colossse  depend  almost  entirely  on  a passage  in 
Herodotus,  that  says  the  river  Lycus  sinks  into  the  ground 
within  the  city  Colossa?,  and  after  flowing  in  a subter- 
raneous bed  for  five  stadia,  or  nearly  three  quarters  of 
a mile,  re-appears,  and  flows  into  the  Meander ; yet, 
though  both  Mr.  Hartley  and  Mr.  Arundell  passed  some 
time  at  Khonas,  they  never  found  there  the  cavity  which 
receives  the  Lycus  when  it  disappears.  They  only  conjec- 
ture and  rely  upon  the  reports  of  Greek  natives,  when,  by  a 
little  exertion,  they  might  have  ascertained  the  fact  on  the 
evidence  of  their  own  senses. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  (after  Khonas)  is  of  little  interest ; 
and  as  Mr.  Arundell’s  account  of  it  is  most  tediously 
circumstantial,  we  are  glad  to  dismount  him  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  arrived  safely  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  undervalue  the  disco- 
veries made,  but  we  think  they  might  have  been  imparted 
to  the  world  in  a much  more  concise  or  a much  more  lively 
manner.  It  is  a tedious  labour,  and  one  which  few  will 
find  time  or  patience  to  achieve,  to  read  through  two  thick 
volumes,  to  learn  where  Apollonia  and  Antioch  of  Pisidia 
once  stood. 


MACNISH  ON  SLEEP. 

Tlie  Philosophy  of  Sleep.  By  Robert  Macnlsh,  Author  of  ‘ The 

Anatomy  of  Drunkenness.’  Second  edition.  Glasgow,  1834. 

12mo.  p.  338,  price  7s, 

“Tired  nature’s  kind  restorer — balmy’  sleep!”  subtle 
and  insinuating  though  she  be,  has  found  an  interrogator 
and  anatomizer  in  Mr.  Macnish ; but  his  success  is  not 
so  great  as  might  have  been  desired.  This  second  edi- 
tion of  his  book  differs  considerably  from  the  first,  in 
being  corrected,  amended,  and  enlarged ; and  we  doubt 
not,  that  when  called  on  to  print  a third,  he  will  still  find 
scope  for  his  corrections  and  emendations.  Wc  do  not 
say  this  to  disparage  the  work  in  its  present  state ; but 
we  cannot  but  feel  persuaded  that  the  author  was  not  so 
well  prepared  for  his  subject  when  he  first  undertook  it, 
as  its  difficulty  evidently  required.  In  his  previous  work, 
the  ‘ Anatomy  of  Drunkenness,’  he  was  very  successful, 
and  it  has  attained  a deserved  popularity ; but  the  present 
subject  is  too  shadowy,  too  undefined,  for  the  philosophical 
scalpel  of  Mr.  Macnish.  Yet,  though  he  has  not  given  us 


the  “ philosophy,”  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  some  of 
the  outlines  of  sleep,  and  that  in  a sensible  and  rational 
manner,  mixed,  indeed,  with  some  puerilities ; and  he  has 
explained  a few  of  its  phenomena,  and  suggested  judicious 
remedial  measures. 

We  are  first  presented  with  a general  and  intro- 
ductory description  of  sleep,  in  which  some  good  defi- 
nition is  mixed  with  what  is  significantly  termed 
“ twaddle.”  “ Sleep,  being  a natural  process,  takes  place  in 
general  without  any  very  apparent  cause.”  '*  Every  animal 
passes  some  portion  of  its  time  in  sleep.”  “ Night  is  the 
time  for  sleep.”  “ Some  animals,  such  as  the  horse,  sleep 
with  their  eyes  open ; and  I have  known  similar  instances 
in  the  human  subject.”  Why  announce  this  latter  im- 
portant fact  with  so  much  solemnity  ? In  every  second 
family  some  member  of  it  will  be  found  to  sleep  with  the 
eyes  more  or  less  open.  “ But  the  organ  is  dead  to  the 
ordinary  stimulus  of  light,  and  sees  no  more  than  if  com- 
pletely shut.”  Every  child  knows  that.  “ I am  of  opinion 
that  we  rarely  pass  the  whole  of  any  one  night  in  a state  of 
perfect  slumber.”  The  whole  world  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

“ My  reason  for  this  supposition  is,  that  we  very  seldom 
remain  during  the  whole  of  that  period  in  the  position  in 
which  we  fall  asleep.”  Would  not  every  old  woman  give 
the  same  reason,  and  give  it,’  too,  not  as  a sagacious 
yet  doubtful  supposition,  but  as  a positive,  well-ascer- 
tained, well-known,  and  sometimes  troublesome  truth? 
We  would  seriously  and  honestly  recommend  Mr.  Mac- 
nish to  re-write  this  chapter  (or  rather  chapters,  for  the 
subject  is  divided  into  two)  for  the  third  edition,  and,  by 
throwing  out  the  verbiage,  reduce  the  forty  pages  to  a 
dozen. 

Dreaming  comes  next,  and  here  Mr.  Macnish  is  happier, 
and  communicates  some  information,  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment. He  is  an  excellent  dreamer  himself,  and  certainly 
has  a felicity  in  remembering  his  visions.  He  dreams  of 
possessing  ubiquity,  and  sees  himself  multiplied  ad  infi- 
nitum, each  phantom  possessing  a facsimile  of  his  body 
and  a verisimilitude  of  his  individual  soul,  and  the  one 
mounted  upon  the  back  of  another,  Macnish  upon  Mac- 
nish, galloping  round  the  magic  ring,  like  race-horses 
on  Newmarket  turf.  He  also  dreams  of  being  a pillar  of 
stone  in  the  midst  of  a vast  desert,  ^anseyes,  nose,  mouth, 
teeth,  everything,  yet  w’atching  the  mountains  growing 
bald  with  age,  the  forest  trees  drooping  in  decay,  &c.  &c. 
Moreover,  he  takes  ship  for  Egypt,  visits  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  Pyramids,  and  has  the  honour  of  an  in- 
terview with  Mehemet  Ali,  Cleopatra,  and  the  sultan 
Saladin,  with  various  other  marvellous  and  dreamy  ex- 
ploits. He  explains,  however,  satisfactorily,  many  of  the 
exciting  causes  of  dreaming ; and  of  these,  bad  digestion, 
intoxicating  agents,  and  other  stimuli,  are  the  most  power- 
ful and  frequent. 

“ The  celebrated  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  for  the  piirpo.se  of  filling  her 
sleep  with)  those  phantoms  of  horror  which  she  has  so  forcibly 
embodied  in  the  ' IMysteries  of  Udolpho’  and  •'  Romance  of  the 
Forest,’  is  said  to  have  supped  upon  the  most  indige.stible  sub- 
stances ; while  Dryden  and  Fuseli,  with  the  opposite  view  of  ob- 
taining splendid  dreams,  are  reported  to  have  eaten  raw  flesh.” 

Let  not  those,  however,  who  wish  to  enjoy  “ pleasant 
dreams  and  slumbers  light”  imitate  the  disgusting  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  decided  indications  of 
the  deficiency  of  a general  prevalence  of  sound  thinking, 
that  faith  in  the  prophetic  power  of  dreams  prevails  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  Mr.  Macnish  remarks  that  the 
opinion  is  so  unphilosophical,  that  he  would  not  notice  it, 
were  it  not  advocated  even  by  persons  of  good  sense  and 
education.  It  is  not  so  much  advocated,  indeed,  as  tacitly 
acquiesced  in,  by  a considerable  number  from  whom  we 
might  expect  evidence  of  a more  decided  character.  To 
conceive  a suspension  of  the  laws  by  which  God  carries  on 
the  economy  of  the  universe,  merely  to  gratify  the  whim, 
the  curiosity,  or  the  perverse  inclinations  of  some  people, 
is  one  of  the  most  absurd,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  perni- 
cious prejudices  which  can  possess  the  human  under- 
standing : we  say  pernicious,  for  it  lowers,  in  the  habi- 
tual apprehension  of  those  who  entertain  it,  the  character 
of  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  believing  that  He 
would  deviate  from  the  rectitude  of  his  rule  for  trifling 
and  often  inconsistent  purposes : — 

“ As,  for  instance,  to  intim.ate  to  a man  that  hii  grandmother 
will  die  on  a particular  day  j that  his  favourite  mare  has  broken 
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her  neck  • that  he  ha«  received  a present  of  a brace  of  game,  or 
that  a certain  friend  will  step  in  and  take  pot-luck  with  him  on 
the  morrow.” 

Without  inquiring  how  this  prejudice  has  been  in  some 
measure  fostered  by  religious  analogies,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  singular  instances  have  occurred,  and  do  fre- 
quently occur,  which  baffle  us  in  attempting  to  account 
for  them  philosophically.  Many  of  these  instances  are, 
doubtless,  familiar  to  our  readers. 

“ Persons  are  said  to  have  had  the  period  of  their  own  death 

pointed  out  to  them  in  dreams.  A Mr.  M , of  D 

dreamed  one  night  that  he  was  out  riding,  when  he  stopped  at 
an  inn  on  the  road-side  for  refreshment,  where  he  saw  several 
people  whom  he  had  known  several  years  before,  but  who  were 
all  dead.  He  was  received  kindly  by  them,  and  desired  to  sit 
down  and  drink,  which  he  accordingly  did.  On  quitting  this 
strange  company,  they  exacted  a promise  from  him,  that  he 
would  visit  them  that  day  six  weeks.  This  he  promised  faith- 
fully to  do,  and  bidding  them  farewell,  he  rode  homewards.  Such 
was  the  sub.stance  of  his  dream,  which  he  related  in  a jocular 
way  to  his  friends,  but  thought  no  more  about  it,  for  he  was  a 
person  above  all  kind  of  superstition.  The  event,  however,  was 
certainly  curious  enough,  as  well  as  melancholy ; for,  on  that 
very  day  six  weeks  on  which  he  had  engaged  to  meet  his  friends 
at  the  inn,  he  was  killed  in  attempting  to  spring  his  horse  over  a 
five-barred  gate.  The  famous  case  of  Lord  Lvttleton  is  alsocited 
as  an  example  of  a similar  kind,  but  with  less  show  of  reason  ; 
for  this  case  is  now  very  generally  supposed  to  be  an  imposition ; 
and  so  will  almost  every  other  of  the  same  nature,  if  narrowly 
investigated.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  mean  to  doubt  that 
such  an  event,  foretold  in  a dream,  may  occasionally  come  to 
pass ; but  1 would  refer  the  whole  to  fortuitous  coincidence.” 

Spectral  illusions  are  certainly  amongst  the  most  sin- 
gular of  the  mental  phenomena.  The  subject  has  already 
been  ably  treated,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Macnish 
has  thrown  any  new  light  upon  it.  He  adds,  however, 
one  or  two  facts  to  the  mass  already  collected.  The  fol- 
lowing is  given  on  what  he  deems  good  authority,  and  we 
present  it  as  another  instance  of  mental  hallucination, 
without  any  assignable  cause. 

“ Mr.  H.  was  one  day  walking  along  the  street,  in  perfect 
health,  when  he  saw,  or  supposed  he  saw,  his  acquaintance,  Mr. 
C.,  walking  before  him.  He  called  aloud  to  the  latter,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  seem  to  hear  him,  but  continued  moving  on.  Mr. 
H.  then  quickened  his  pace,  for  the  purpose  of  overtaking  him  ; 
the  other  increased  his  also,  as  if  to  keep  a-head  of  bis  pursuer’ 
and  proceeded  at  such  a rate  that  Mr.  11.  found  it  impossible  to 
make  up  to  him.  This  continued  for  some  time,  till,  on  Mr.  C. 
coming  to  a gate,  he  opened  it,  passed  it,  and  slammed  it  vio- 
lently  in  Mr,  H s,  face.  Confounded  at  such  treatment,  the 
latter  instantly  opened  the  gate,  looked  down  the  long  lane  into 
which  it  led,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  no  one  was  visible.  Deter- 
mined to  unravel  the  mystery,  lie  went  to  Mr.  C.’s  house  ; and 
what  was  his  surprise,  when  he  learned  that  he  w'as  confined  to 
bed,  and  had  been  so  for  several  days  1 A week  or  two  after- 
wards, the.se  gentlemen  chanced  to  meet  in  the  house  of  a com- 
mon friend,  when  Mr.  H.  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  told 
Mr.  C.  that  he  had  seen  his  wraith,  and  that,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, he  would  soon  be  a dead  man.  The  person  addressed 
laughed  heartily,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  company  ; hut  the  result 
turned  out  to  he  no  laughing  matter;  for,  in  a very  few  dav.s, 
Mr.  C.  was  attacked  with  putrid  sore  throat,  and  died  ; and  within 
a very  short  period  of  his  death.  Air.  H.  was  also  in  the  grave.” 

Tlie  following  was  not  so  melancholy  in  its  termina- 
tion : — 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  a gentleman  in  Glasgow,  of  dissi- 
pated  habits,  was  seized  with  cholera,  from  which  he  recovered. 
His  recovery  w-as  unattended  with  anything  particular,  except 
the  presence  of  phantasmata,  consisting  of  human  figures  about 
three  feet  h'gh,  neatly  dressed  in  pea-green  jackets,  and  knee- 
breeches  of  the  same  colour.  Being  a person  of  a superior  mind, 
and  knowing  the  cause  of  the  illusions,  they  gave  him  no  alarm 
.although  he  was  very  often  haunted  by  them.  As  he  advanced 
in  strength  the  phantoms  appeared  less  frequently,  and  diminished 
in  size,  till  at  last  they  were  not  taller  than  his  finger.  One 
night,  while  seated  alone,  a multitude  of  these  Lilliputian  gen- 
tJeinen  made  their  apf^earance  on  his  table,  and  favoured  him 
with  a dance ; but  being  at  the  time  otherwise  engaged,  and  in 

no  mood  to  enjoy  such  an  amusement,  he  lost  temper  at  the  un- 
welcome intrusion  of  hispi^y  visiters,  and  striking  his  fist  vio- 
lently on  the  table,  he  exclaimed,  in  a violent  passion,  ‘ Get  about 
your  business,  you  impertinent  little  rascals  1 What  the  devil 
are  you  doing  here?’  when  the  whole  assembly  instantly 
vanished,  and  he  was  never  troubled  with  them  more.” 

■ we  may  observe,  that  although  Mr.  Mac- 

nisn  has  not  extended  the  science  of  mind,  nor  reduced 


the  “ philosophy  of  sleep”  to  a system,  he  has  compiled 
an  excellent  manual,  which,  maugre  some  trifling,  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 


BAINES’S  COMPANION  TO  THE  LAKES. 

Companion  to  the  Lakes,  &c.  by  E.  Baines.  Simpkin  and 
Marshall.  1834. 

To  write  a good  guide-book  is  no  'easy  matter,  though 
the  authors  of  the  multitude  of  trumpery  publications 
which  profess  to  set  forth  the  attractions  of  every  place  of 
fashionable  resort  at  home  or  abroad,  seem  not  to  acquiesce 
in  that  opinion.  That  beautiful  district  in  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  known,  par  excellence,  by 
the  name  of  the  Lakes,  has  been  more  than  commonly  for- 
tunate in  commanding  the  services  of  many  writers  of 
eminence ; yet  none  of  them,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, have  succeeded  in  producing  a publication  which 
meets  our  ideas  of  what  such  a work  ought  to  be.  The 
earliest  descriptions  of  the  Lake  scenery  which  we  have 
seen,  are  those  contained  in  the  correspondence  of  the  poet 
Gray.  These  cannot  fail  to  please,  possessing  all  the 
charm  of  his  admirable  epistolary  style ; hut  they  form 
only  scattered  and  partial  notices  of  a region,  which  his 
health  and  habits  did  not  enable  him  to  explore,  pre- 
senting, as  it  then  did,  far  less  facility  of  accommodation 
and  transport  than  now.  Another  eminent  writer, — Mrs, 
Radclitfe— favoured  the  world  with  an  accountof  her  ascent 
of  Skiddaw  ; of  which,  not  to  trespass  on  the  gallantry  due 
to  her  sex,  we  will  only  say,  that  it  displays  her  powers  of 
imagination  almost  to  as  great  advantage  as  does  the 
‘ Mysteries  of  Udolpho.’  Mr.  Gilpin’s  work  on  the  Lakes, 
and  Mr.Green  s * Touri.st  s Guide,’  we  are  not  familiar  with  : 
the  latter  was  the  production  of  an  artist,  long  resident  in" 
the  country,  and  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  contains,  we 
are  told,  a great  body  of  elaborate  and  minute  informa- 
tion ; but  it  consists  of  two  octavo  volumes,  and  is  there- 
fore too  bulky  and  expen.sive  for  general  use.  There  is 
also  a tribe  of  station-makers  ; an  odious  class  of  imperti- 
nents,  who  think  that  you  can  never  have  seen  the  coun- 
try, unless  you  have  sat  under  the  same  trees  and  on  the 
same  stones  as  themselves.  Wordsworth’s  admirable 
Description  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  is  rather  an  essay 
on  the  picturesque  character  of  the  district,  than  a guide 
through  it.  Our  own  favourite,  the  excellent  little  guide, 
by  Jonathan  Ottley  of  Keswick,  is  too  concise  and  dry  to 
be  a general  favourite. 

If  Mr.  Baines’s  ‘ Companion  to  the  Lakes  ’ be  not  the 
best  book  which  could  have  been  written  on  the  subject, 
it  is,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best  which  has’ 
been  written,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  calculated  than  any 
other  to  give  general  satisfaction.  The  work  is  so  arranged 
as  to  meet,  to  a certain  extent,  the  requisitions  of  all 
classes  of  travellers,  for  it  consists  of  a family  tour,  sup- 
posed to  be  performed  in  a carriage  by  a mixed  party, 
male  and  female,  one  excursion  on  horseback,  and  two  ex- 
cursions on  foot  ; the  two  last  being  supplementary,  and 
referring  to  routes  not  included,  and  for  the  most  part  not 
capable  of  being  included,  in  the  first  and  principal  division. 

The  volume  professes  “ to  be  intended  to  combine  the 
accuracy  of  a guide-book,  withthe  liveliness  and  interest  of 
a personal  narrative.  It  contains  all,  and  more  than  all, 
the  information  usually  given  in  the  former,  but  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  I'all  naturally  into  the  latter.  Avoiding  the  dry 
and  didactic  form  ot  the  gazetteer  guide,  the  author  has 
aimed  to  produce  a readable  volume,  which  may  at  once 
serve  as  a pleasant  companion  in  the  carriage,  the  boat, 
or  the  inn,  and  afford  the  best  practical  directions  to 
tourists,  by  giving  an  actual  exemplification  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  tour  of  the  Lakes  has  been  accomplished,  both 
by  a family  party,  and  by  an  individual.”— (Preface,  p.  1). 
For  the  accomplishment  of  these  intentions,  the  author  in- 
troduces us  to  a family  party  of  lour  persons,  of  whose  say- 
ings and  doings  we  have  a full  and  sufficient  account.  The 
machinery  of  the  work  we  do  not  admire:  we  think  Miss 
Matilda  flippant,  Mrs.  Annabella  a bore,  and  have  no 
sympathy  with  Mr.  George’s  flirtation.  But  these  are 
matters  of  minor  consequence  ; and  we  must  admit,  that 
the  form  of  the  work  gives  opportunity  for  the  occasional 
insertion  of  some  welcome  bits  of  information,  which  might 
have  seemed  trifling  or  pedantic  if  they  had  been  intro- 
duced in  a more  formal  way. 

Mr.  Baines  tells  us  that  he  has  visited  the  Lakes  at  va- 
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rious  times,  and  in  different  manners ; and  it  hardly  needs 
this  to  convince  us  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  task  which 
he  has  undertaken  by  a real  fondness  for  picturesque  beauty, 
and  a zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  which  has  carried  him 
throuejh  most  of  the  grandest  and  wildest  scenes  of  the  dis- 
trict which  he  describes.  Still  his  book  is  imperfect : for 
there  are  some  routes  and  some  portions  of  the  country 
undescribed,  which  should  have  been  noticed  in  a ‘ Com- 
panion to  the  Lakes  though  we  must  add  in  justice,  that 
they  are  those  least  open  to  general  access,  and,  therefore, 
least  interesting  to  the  majority  of  purchasers  of  the  work. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  tract  comprised  between 
Wast-water  on  the  north-west,  Scawfell,  Bowfell,  and 
Langdale  on  the  north,  and  Coniston  on  the  east,  and  com- 
prehending the  valleys  of  the  Mite,  Esk,  and  Duddon. 
To  the  latter  river  Wordsworth  has  given  a celebrity  by 
his  Sonnets,  which  should  direct  the  attention  of  any  tra- 
veller to  it.  There  is  also  a mountain  road  from  Langdale 
into  Eskdale  over  Wrynose  and  Hardknot,  which  crosses 
the  Duddon,  or  one  of  its  tributaries,  at  Cockley  Beck, 
which,  as  seen  once  only  by  the  writer  in  the  gloom  ot  a 
September  twilight,  seemed  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
finest  passes  of  the  country.  There  is  also  a route  strongly 
recommended  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  his  ‘Description,’ 
from  Coniston  across  the  southern  skirt  of  the  Old 
Man,  and  by  Walna  Scar,  to  the  vale  of  Scathwaite  and  the 
Duddon,  which  has  escaped  Mr.  Baines’s  notice.  The  Head 
of  Eskdale  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
the  view  from  Scawfell  Pike ; but  this  valley,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Wasdale  Head,  is  perhaps  the  most  grand 
and  gigantic  in  its  features  to  be  found  in  the  Lake  district, 
deserves  more  full  and  honourable  mention.  The  same 
maybe  said  of  the  route  from  Wasdale  Head  to  Butter- 
mere  and  Keswick,  across  Scarf  Gap  and  the  Black  Sail 
(incidentally  mentioned  in  p.  166),  which  we  recommend 
as  one  of  the  most  varied  8-nd  interesting  walks  to  be  met 
with.  The  usual  two-day  route  of  those  who  visit  Wast- 
water  from  Keswick,  is  to  proceed  from  the  toot  of  Wast- 
water  to  Calder  Bridge,  and  to  return  thence  the  second 
day  by  the  foot  of  Ennerdale  Lake,  Lowes-water,  and 
Scale  Hill.  The  latter  may  be  conveniently  visited  from 
Keswick,  and  is  worth  seeing  ; and  Calder  Abbey  is  a 
pretty  ruin  : but  on  the  whole,  the  road  from  the  Strands, 
at  the  foot  of  Wast-water,  by  Calder  Bridge  to  Keswick, 
contains  less  of  interest  than  almost  any  five-and-thirty 
miles  in  the  country,  and  we  strongly  recommend  to  all 
good  walkers  to  sleep  at  the  Strands,  and  to  continue  their 
journey  to  Coniston  or  Ambleside,  by  any  mountain  route 
which  may  suit  their  fancy,  or  to  return  to  Keswick  by  the 
route  we  have  just  indicated.  It  is  a fatiguing  one,  for 
there  are  three  lines  of  hill  to  be  crossed ; that  which  sepa- 
rates Gillerthwaite  from  Wasdale,  between  Kirktell  and 
the  Pillar  (the  ascent  of  which  latter  mountain  will  well 
repay  the  labour  of  it),  the  ridge  between  Gillerthwaite 
and  Buttermere,  and  the  pass  from  Buttermere  into  New- 
lands.  But  the  labour  will  be  lightened  by  the  interest 
of  seeing  four  valleys  of  very  different  character,  and  per- 
haps no  distance  which  can  be  traversed  in  one  day  is  bet- 
ter suited  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  various  sorts  of 
beauty  which  the  country  affords.  Those  who  have 
already  seen  Buttermere  and  Newlands,  might  advanta- 
geously vary  the  route,  by  going  down  Gillerthwaite,  and 
along  the  north  side  of  Ennerdale  Lake,  continuing  the 
route  either  by  Loweswater  to  Scale  Hill,  or  striking  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  by  FlouternTarn  and  Seale 
Force.  Any  one  of  these  routes  will  be  materially  short- 
ened by  sleeping  at  Buttermere. 

Another  route  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  which 
no  mention  is  made,  is  that  from  Patterdale  to  Grasmere, 
up  Grisedale.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  those  noble  val- 
leys winch  indent  the  sides  of  Helvellyn.  Its  features  are 
grand  and  simple;  and  thus  it  contrasts  well  with  the 
rich  magnificence  of  Patterdale,  and  is  an  excellent  prepa- 
ration for  the  lovely  vale  of  Grasmere,  which  opens  on  the 
traveller  from  the  brow  of  the  descent.  At  the  sunnnit  of 
the  pass,  between  Helvellyn  and  Fairfield,  lies  Grisedale 
Tarn  (not  laid  down  in  Mr.  Baines’s  map),  which  though 
not  eipial  to  three  or  four  other  tarns,  nor  overhung  by  any 
precipices,  is  very  striking  from  the  magnitude  and  sweep- 
ing outline  of  its  features,  and  for  the  splendid  distant 
views  down  Ullswater  on  the  east,  and  Bassenthwaite  on 
the  north,  which  may  be  obtained  from  its  banks.  It  may 
be  visited,  without  going  very  much  out  of  the  way,  by 


those  who  ascend  Helvellyn  from  Dunmail  Raise.  The 
descent  upon  Grasmere  is  one  of  singular  beauty  and  inte- 
rest. It  is  very  steep,  but  with  the  help  of  a good  guide 
and  a good  pony,  a lady  may  ride  down  it  almost  without 
dismounting,  as  w’e  know  by  experience. 

Grasmere  lies  just  in  the  heart  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
tourist  may  proceed  to  any  quarter.  We  only  mention  one 
route,  that  up  Easdale,  and  across  the  fell  to  the  eastern 
branch  of  Borrowdale  (called  Greenup)  down  to  Stone- 
thwaite.  This  is  a route  of  great  beauty,  but  little  known, 
for  it  is  laborious  and  difficult  even  on  foot,  and  there  is  no 
path  whatever.  Decent,  though  homely,  accommodation 
may  be  had  at  the  little  inn  at  Rosthwaite,  which  is  very 
conveniently  situated  for  crossing  Sty  Head  to  Wast-wMer, 
or  the  Stake  to  Langdale,  on  the  following  day.  Ihe 
latter  pass,  though  less  celebrated,  is  scarcely  interior  in 
sublimity  to  the  other ; or  the  traveller,  if  still  untired, 
may  continue  his  route  down  the  valley  to  Keswick,  or 
cross  to  Buttermere  by  Honister  Crag.  The  lormer  is 
six,  the  latter  about  eight  miles,  and  much  more  fatiguing. 
The  pass  from  Long  Steddale  to  Haweswater  is  imper- 
fectly described,  as  Mr.  Baines  crossed  it  after  night-fall. 
We  have  not  traversed  it,  but  have  heard  it  spoken  of,  on 
high  authority,  as  one  of  great  grandeur.  Haweswater, 
though  little  visited,  is  a very  interesting  lake.  Those  who 
dislike  Mr.  Baines’s  laborious  route  by  Kentmere  and  Long 
Steddale  may  go  from  Ambleside  up  Kirkstone,  or  hom 
the  inn  at  Patterdale,  by  Hartshope  and  the  tarn  called 
Hayeswater.  Either  route  traverses  High-street,  but  at 
different  ends  of  the  mountain.  The  precipices  at  the 
head  of  Kentmere  are  very  grand.  Mr.  Baines  has  not 
been  sparing  of  his  directions  for  the  ascent  of  mountains. 
In  addition  to  those  which  he  has  described,  we  beg  to 
recommend  Saddleback  and  Coniston  Old  Man  as  espe- 
cially deserving  notice.  Skiddaw,  the  most  visited,  and 
the  most  celebrated,  in  our  opinion  is  far  less  worthy  of  his 
high  character  than  many  ot  smaller  elevation  ; but  it  is 
his  peculiar  merit  to  be  easily  ascended  on  horseback. 
Helvellyn,  however,  with  a good  pony,  may  be  easily 
ascended  from  Patterdale,  with  the  exception  of  about 
one  quarter  of  a mile  of  steep  climbing.  This  we  have 
seen  done  by  a lady  this  summer,  the  route  being  con- 
tinued over  the  summit  of  the  mountain  down  to  Grisedale 
Tarn,  and  Grasmere.  The  view  from  Helvellyn  is  un- 
equalled, except  by  that  from  Scawfell  Pike,  the  grandest 
in  the  island,  south  of  the  Grampians.  The  highest  points 
of  the  Highlands,  those  of  Braemar,  Ben  Nevis,  and  Ben 
Lawers,  are  more  gigantic  in  their  features,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  they  compose  a finer  vie\v.  At 
Scawfell,  the  spectator  is  surrounded  by  points  which  con- 
tend for  the  superiority  with  his  own  lofty  station.  The 
chief  mountains  of  Scotland  usually  assert  too  palpable  a 
pre-eminence  over  all  in  their  neighbourhood  ; but  we 
cannot  compare  them  with  our  English  mountains,  having 
been  prevented  ascending  any  of  those  named  by  the  con- 
stant gloom  of  a wet  summer.  Grisedale  Pike  is  yoll 
worth  a visit,  which  may  readily  be  paid  from  Keswick, 
if  the  traveller  will  make  a circuit  over  the  tops,  and  de- 
scend by  Cawsey  Pike  ; and  still  more,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  extend  his  walk  to  Grasmoor,  he  will  be  repaid 
by  a series  of  as  fine  mountain  views  as  almost  any  in  the 

country.  • , , 

Bassenthwaite  Water  has  hardly  met  with  due  notice, 
either  from  Mr.  Baines  or  from  other  tourists.  The  views 
from  the  water,  and  from  the  road  on  the  eastern  side,  re- 
turning to  Keswick  along  the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  are  very 
beautiful.  The  small  lakes,  called  tanis,  form  a peculiar 
and  interesting  feature  in  all  mountain  scenery.  Tliey 
are  coniparativelv'  little  noticed,  for  they  lie  at  gieat 
heights,  and  at  the  lieads  of  the  most  secluded  valleys ; 
but  this  makes  it  more  incumbent  on  a guide  to  direct  the 
enterprising  trav'eller  to  them.  In  this  lespect  Mi.  Baines 
is  deficient some  of  the  finest  tarns  in  the  country  are 
unnamed,  and  few,  if  any,  are  mentioned  in  sucli  terms  as 
would  lead  an  inexperienced  person  to  seek  them  out.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  because  the  chief  part  of  this  no- 
tice has  been  employed  in  detecting  the  omissions  in  the 
book  under  consideration,  that  there  is  nothing  to  praise 
in  it,  or  that  we  are  unwilling  to  bestow  praise  where  it  is 
deserved.  The  writer  is  glad  to  point  out  objects  which 
reiieatcd  and  laborious  visits  have  rendeied  lamiliar  to 
him  ; but  it  is  his  duty  to  add,  that  the  routes  which  Mr. 
Baines  has  described  comprehend  the  most  accessible 
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and  the  most  beautiful,  and  many  of  the  most  sublime 
parts  of  the  country ; and  perhaps  the  “ Companion  to 
the  Lakes”  is  better  suited  to  general  use  than  if  it  had 
been  enlarged  by  an  account  of  difficult  and  unfrequented 
ways,  which  not  one  reader  out  of  twenty  would  take  the 
trouble  to  perambulate.  Those  who  visit  the  mountains 
to  say  that  they  have  seen  such  or  such  a place,  or  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  as  to  the  general  appearance  of  such 
wild  regions,  or  those  to  whom  the  pleasure  of  such  jour- 
neys is  overbalanced  by  fatigue  or  timidity,  will  find  quite 
as  much  information  as  they  desire  in  this  volume ; and 
those  who  possess,  in  addition  to  health  and  strength,  a 
real  love  for  the  romantic  beauties  of  this  country,  and  to 
whom  the  toil  of  climbing  a steep  hill  side  is  rendered 
light  by  the  bracing  freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  elastic 
spring  of  the  turf,  and  the  extended  magnificence  of  the 
view  from  the  mountain  top,  will  readily  find  out  the  best 
routes  for  themselves,  without  guide-book  or  guide,  and 
enjoy  themselves  the  more  for  tlieir  independence. 

Descriptions  of  scenery  are  hazardous  things,  very  apt 
to  weary,  except  in  the  hands  of  such  masters  as  Scott  or 
Wordsworth.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Baines  to  say  that  he  has 
shown  a most  praiseworthy  moderation  in  this  respect; 
and  having  evidently  a thorough  relish  for  natural  beauty, 
he  does  not  attempt  to  convey  his  impressions  through 
superlatives  ; he  does  not  make  his  lakes  unfathomable, 
his  mountains  inaccessible  to  human  foot,  nor  his  rocks  to 
totter  over  the  traveller’s  head.  In  short,  there  is  hardly 
a passage  in  ‘ Ercles’ vein,’  throughout  the  book.  Still 
his  directions  are  full  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  different  scenery,  and  to  select  that 
which  is  most  suited  to  his  taste.  "There  is  a convenient 
itinerary  at  the  end  of  the  work,  which  contains  full  parti- 
culars as  to  the  distances  from  place  to  place,  and  descrip- 
tive references  to  the  most  remarkable  objects  by  the  way. 
The  volume  is  sold  with  >r  without  a frontispiece  and  map, 
which  is  stated  to  be  “ strictly  faithful,  having  been  cor- 
rected down  to  the  year  1834.”  It  is  also  engraved  with  a 
clearness  and  distinctness  rarely  perceived  in  maps  of 
mountainous  countries,  which  will  assist  the  traveller  in 
consulting  it.  That  it  is  of  a convenient  size,  and  may 
be  found  generally  useful,  we  do  not  deny ; but  we  do  deny 
its  minute  correctness,  both  upon  personal  recollection, 
and  from  comparison  with  Ottley’s  map,  to  the  accuracy 
of  which,  unless  it  be  in  one  or  two  respects,  we  can  bear 
testimony,  it  having  been  our  only  guide  through  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  also  from  comparison  with  a large  map 
of  Cumberland.  But  this  map  will  still  be  found  as  correct 
as  most,  and  sufficiently  so  for  the  use  of  most  persons. 
Altogether,  we  can  recommend  the  ‘ Companion  to  the 
Lakes’  as  the  best  manual  for  tourists  which  we  have 
seen.  It  has  reached  a third  edition,  which  is  said  to  be 
enlarged  and  corrected,  and  the  author  may  reasonably 
hope  for  a continued  sale. 


LECTURES  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

An  Address  on  the  Necessity  of  an  Extension  of  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical Instruction  among  the  Working  Classes.  By  II.  Detro- 
sier,  Lecturer  at  the  New  Mechanics’  Hall  of  Science,  Finsbury. 
12mo.  24  pp.  Price  3rf. 

None  of  our  readers  will  doubt  our  cordial  acquiescence 
in  the  “ necessity”  that  exists  for  “ an  extension  of  moral 
and  political  instruction  among  the  working  classes,”  nor 
yet  our  ready  assent  to  Mr.  Detrosier’s  position,  that  “poli- 
tical melioration  is  the  resulting  consequence  of  moral  pro- 
gression.” The  object  of  all  our  labour  is  to  promote  the 
moral  and  political  education  of  the  people,  to  diffuse 
amongst  all  classes,  and  especially  the  working  classes, 
sound,  and  healthy,  and  rational  views  of  whatever  affects 
them  as  rational  or  social  beings,  and  to  lay  strong  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  that  knowledge,  on  which  alone 
can  be  erected  the  durable  structure  of  a well-regulated 
community. 

Rowland  Detrosier  is  a self-educated  man.  Like  all 
self-educated  men,  therefore,  he  must  possess  vigour  and 
force  of  mind,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
W'orthy  and  estimable  person  in  private  life.  He  has  at- 
tained a considerable  knowledge  of  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  &c.,  and  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  the  me- 
tropolis. He  is  thus,  in  his  own  sphere,  a medium  of  com- 
munication and  usefulness,  and  on  the  soundness  of  the 
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views  of  such  men  as  he  is,  rests  no  small  portion  of  the 
good  or  evil  they  may  be  instrumental  in  promoting. 

In  noticing  this  little  tract,  we  would  only  say  to  Mr. 
Detrosier,  that  no  man  will  succeed  to  any  great  extent  in 
promoting  useful  knowledge,  who  needlessly  attacks  estab- 
lished notions  of  what  is  fit  and  proper.  A very  great  pro- 
portion, indeed,  of  the  friends  of  instruction  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  would  i dissent  in  toto  from  his  plan  of 
turning  Sunday  into  a lecture-day  on  natural  philosophy, 
and  Sunday-schools  into  juvenile  mechanics’  institutes. 
We  are  not  going  to  argue  the  matter  here, — we  would 
only  express  our  regret,  that  there  are  a number  of  intelli- 
gent and  benevolent  men  who  lend  their  countenance  to 
crude  schemes  of  political  and  moral  renovation,  which, 
when  acted  upon  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  said 
to  be  projected,  are  found  abortive,  and  to  a certain  extent 
defeat  the  intentions  of  all  who  wish  to  see  knowledge  dif- 
fused without  being  mixed  up  with  anything  having  a ten- 
dency to  engender  controversy,  or  to  divide  society  into 
conflicting  sects.  There  are,  however,  many  excellent 
things  in  Mr.  Detrosier’s  Address.  We  give  one  short 
passage  as  a specimen : — • 

“ Proclaim  to  the  working-classes  from  morn  to  night- 
fall, that  no  political  change  can  effect  the  melioration  of 
his  condition  who  is  the  slave  of  drunkenness.  With  what 
consistency  can  that  man  reprobate  the  bad  government 
of  his  country,  who  practises  not  good  government  at 
home?  Or,  how  shall  that  father  reprove  his  child  for 
immorality,  who  is  himself  an  habitual  drunkard  ? The 
vice  of  drunkenness  is  that  which  more  especially  unveils 
the  deficiency  of  moral  culture  in  this  country.  Drunken- 
ness is  the  crying  sin  of  this  country,  and  its  debasing 
consequences  are  manifest  in  thousands  of  instances,  in  the 
poverty  and  immorality  of  its  victims.  Nor  are  the  conse- 
quences of  this  vice  confined  to  the  domestic  circle ; they 
influence  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,”  &c. 

If  Mr.  Detrosier  and  his  friends  were  to  enforce  amongst 
their  fellow-labourers  the  necessity  of  “ an  extension  of 
morals’’  in  this  mannei',  without  connecting  themselves 
with  schemes  objectionable  to  the  majority  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  would  have  less  to  encounter,  not  from  those 
who  unhappily  associate  education  with  discontent,  for 
they  are  incorrigible,  but  from  the  friends  of  popular  in- 
struction, who  think  the  great  and  common  object  may  be 
attained  without  the  employment  of  means  and  measures 
which  are,  to  them,  of  questionable  propriety. 


BULL’S  BIBLE  PLATES. 

Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  from  original  Drawings,  made  expressly 
by  Richard  AFestall,  Esq.,  R.A.,  and  John  Blartin,  Esq.  With 

Descriptions  by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Gaunter,  B.D. 

In  this  elegant  illustrative  work,  which  is  publishing  in 
monthly  Numbers,  there  are  eight  highly-finished  wood 
engravings,  and  the  like  number  of  pages  of  letter-press, 
offered  to  the  public  for  one  shilling. 

Six  parts  have  already  appeared,  and  six’  more  will 
complete  the  work.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  conceptions 
oftwo  artists  like  Westall  and  Martin,  who  deservedly 
stand  very  high  in  their  respective  styles,  thus  brought 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  purchasers.  They  can 
scarcely  fail  in  contributing  somewhat  to  raise  the  taste  of 
the  people;  and  to  raise  their  taste,  and  increase  their  in- 
tellectual enjoyments,  is  one  of  the  surest  means  of  im- 
proving their  moral  character.  This  cheap  little  publica- 
tion is,  indeed,  among  the  good  signs  of  the  times.  Not 
many  years  ago,  we  used  to  see  in  the  houses  of  our 
labouring  classes,  vilely  engraved,  and  still  more  vilely 
coloured,  pictures  from  the  Scriptures,  pasted  to  a bit  of 
glass,  each  of  which  cost  as  much  as,  or  more  than  eight 
of,  these  choice  wood-cuts.  All  that  was  good  in  art, 
and  the  much  that  could  be  conveyed  even  of  art’s 
grandest  efforts  (as  drawing,  expression,  composition,  &c.), 
by  means  of  engraving,  was  kept  entirely  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  people  by  high  prices.  "The  good  engraver,  as  well 
as  the  painter,  worked  only  for  the  rich. 

RUEPPELL’S  RECENT  TRAVELS  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

Rueppell,  whose  safe  return  to  Europe  we  noticed  in  a 
former  Number,  has  spent  three  years  in  Abyssinia,  in  in- 
vestigating its  geography,  natural  history,  history,  and 
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statistics,  and  has  enriched  his  native  city,  Frankfort,  by 
presenting  it  with  the  valuable  and  extensive  collections, 
especially  in  the  department  of  natural  history,  which  his 
labours  have  amassed.  The  first  circumstance,  which 
particularly  attracted  his  attention  in  the  general  aspect 
of  the  country,  was  the  uneven  nature  of  its  surface,  indi- 
cating tlmt  it  has  been,  at  some  distant  period,  the  theatre 
of  volcanic  operations.  It  possesses  few  extensive  plains, 
but  is  diversified  by  numerous  and  lofty  mountains,  some 
of  which,  according  to  Rueppell  s barometrical  observa- 
tions, attain  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  almost 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  for  the  chilly  vapours,  with 
which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded  during  the  night,  congeal 
anew  whatever  the  sun’s  heat  may  have  melted  in  the  day. 
These  vapours,  which  are  condensed  on  the  mountains  in 
the  foiTn  of  snow-flakes,  descend,  throughout  the  year,  on 
the  lo^yer  parts  of  the  country  in  copious  showers,  and 
nourish  or  increase  the  rivers  that  traverse  the  land ; of 
these,  not  one  is  navigable  ; and,  consequently,  they  atford 
no  facilities  for  internal  commerce.  In  landscape  scenery 
Abyssinia  offers  little  interest,  with  the  exception  of  the 
environs  of  the  great  lake  Dombea.  The  crests  of  all  the 
hills  are  bare  from  the  custom,  which  the  natives  have,  of 
setting  fire  to  the  trees  that  crown  them,  and  raising  their 
crops  upon  the  small  plot  of  ground  thus  cleared.  From 
this  cause,  no  forests  exist  in  the  country,  but  the  valleys 
occasionally  present  clusters  of  lofty  trees,  among  which 
a species  of  sycamore  in  particular  attains  an  unusual 
height.  The  produce  of  the  soil  consists  chiefly  of  vari- 
eties of  grain  unknown  in  Europe,  but  which,  while  re- 
quiring little  cultivation,  yield  an  adequate  supply  of 
nutritive  food.  Famine  would  seldom  prove  the  scourge 
of  the  natives,  were  it  not  for  the  internal  dissensions  and 
the  anarchy  in  which  Abyssinia  has  been  plunged  for  the 
last  seventy  years.  In  this,  as  in  every  barbarous  nation, 
where  war  is  the  usual  state  of  society,  might  goes  before 
right ; yet,  notwithstanding  their  intestine  broils,  the  Abys- 
sinians  preserve  a high  opinion  of  their  own  importance 
and  ancient  origin,  which  they  trace  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel.  They  maintain  that  that  event  gave 
birth  to  eighty  languages,  and,  as  no  less  than  forty  dia- 
lects are  spoken  in  their  own  country,  they  conclude  that 
they  are  of  as  much  consequence  as  all  the  other  nations  of 
tlie  earth  put  together.  Thetenourof  their  annals  coin- 
cides with  this  fiction,  their  kings  being  traced  by  uninter- 
rupted succession  from  King  Solomon  and  the  judges  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  M.  Rueppell,  who  has  obtained 
about  thirty  manuscripts  of  different  sizes,  has  been  able 
to  lay  down  a consistent  chain  of  chronology,  ascending 
to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  becoming  fuller  from  the 
thirteenth  century;  it  wants  but  a single  link  in  the  tenth 
century,  a period  durins:  which  the  country  was  laid  waste 
by  foreign  invasion.  These  manuscripts,  of  which  the 
oldest  does  not  boast  a more  remote  date  than  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  all  written  on  parchment ; of  the  two  which 
he  considers  the  most  valuable,  one  is  a Bible,  containing 
a new  book  of  Solomon,  one  or  two  additional  books  of 
Esdras,  and  a considerable  addition  to  the  book  of  Esther; 
all  these  are  unknown  in  Europe;  this  Bible  contains  like- 
wise the  book  of  Enoch  and  fifteen  new  j)salms,  with  the 
existence  of  which  the  learned  are  already  acquainted. 
The  other  is  a code  of  law,  alleged  by  them  to  date  from 
the  Council  of  Nice,  at  which  period  it  was  promulgated 
by  one  of  their  kings  ; it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
of  which  treats  of  the  relations  between  the  church  and 
the  temporal  power;  the  second  division  contains  a sort 
of  civil  code,  which  regulates  the.  relations  in  which  the 
different  members  of  society  stand  to  one  another.  Among 
these  manuscripts,  an  approach  to  poetry  is  distinguish- 
able by  an  accordant  character  in  the  sentences,  but  with- 
out any  determinate  rhythm.  All  the  manuscripts  are 
written  in  the  ancient  language  of  the  country  called  Ghiz, 
which  is  now  understood  but  by  few  individuals,  except, 
perhaps,  by  the  natives  of  Western  Abyssinia,  whose  dia- 
lect somewhat  resembles  the  ancient  tongue. 

The  copy  of  the  code  of  law,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
was  civen  to  M.  Rueppell  by  the  chief  of  one  of  the  fami- 
lies which  claim  descent  from  the  .Judges  of  Israel;  with 
these  families  the  administration  of  justice  is  an  hereditary 
right.  At  present  indeed,  while  fraud  and  violence  fill  the 
land,  pure  justice  is  unknown.  If  two  parties  apply  to  a 
judge,  the  strongest  abides  by  his  decision  only  when  it 


happens  to  be  favourable.  In  such  a state  of  society  it 
will  readily  be  supposed  that  all  tender  and  sacred  ties  are 
extremely  relaxed.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  a man  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases.  In  case  of  a marriage, 
the  priest  joins  the  hands  of  the  couple,  and  the  ceremony 
is  then  complete ; but  the  union  lasts  no  longer  than 
may  stiit  the  caprice  of  the  man  or  his  wife,  for  both 
sexes  enjoy  the  liberty  of  separation.  The  manners  of  such 
a nation  must  naturally  be  contaminated  by  those  vices 
which  most  disgrace  humanity ; theft,  lying,  debauchery, 
and  drunkenness,  are  familiar  to  them  ; their  cruelty  is 
displayed  in  the  atrocious  revenge  they  practise  upon  their 
enemies  ; and  their  jealousy  of  one  another  is  the  only 
check  upon  their  cupidity. 

Christianity  has  for  many  ages  been  the  nominal  religion 
of  the  majority,  but  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  exercise 
any  beneficial  influence.  The  Christians  of  Abyssinia  are 
of  the  Coptic  sect,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
Patriarch  at  Cairo,  who,  till  of  late  years,  annually  dele- 
gated a mission  to  Abyssinia  charged  with  the  ordination 
of  priests ; but  recently,  no  such  powers  have  been  exer- 
cised, for  the  zeal  of  the  Abyssinians  has  not  prompted 
them  so  far  as  to  pay  the  4000  talaris  of  contribution 
levied  by  the  tribes,  through  whose  territories  the  mission 
was  obliged  to  pass.  They  are  very  superstitious,  keeping 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  year  as  feast-days,  many  of 
them  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  their  numerous  saints ; 
they  pay  homage  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of 
Christ ; and  their  churches  are  filled  with  images  sculptured 
by  themselves  ; a precedent  which  was  introduced  by  one 
Bramea,  a Venetian,  who  took  refuge  among  them  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Besides  grain,  the  food  of  the  people 
consists  of  raw  beef  devoured  as  soon  as  the  animal  is  slain, 
and  mutton,  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  but 
for  a few  minutes.  An  ox  does  not  cost  more  than  two  or 
three  talaris,  and  several  sheep  and  a hundred  fowls  may 
be  obtained  for  one-fourth  of  that  price.  Articles  of  less 
value  are  obtained  by  exchange ; pepper-corns  or  pieces  of 
mineral  salt  of  a determinate  weight  being  used  in  barter. 
Thirty  of  these  pieces  go  to  a talari. 

Abyssinia  possesses  but  little  external  trade ; what  there 
is,  is  carried  on  exclusively  at  the  port  of  Massouah,  the 
custom  dues  of  which  never  amount  in  the  year  to  more 
than  35,000  talaris.  The  population  of  this  town  may  be 
estimated  at  2000,  and  that  of  Gondar,  the  capital,  at 
6000  souls.  This  calculation  is  far  below  that  of  Bruce, 
who  supposed  the  capital  to  contain  50,000  inhabitants, — 
but  war,  and  the  atrocities  which  have  accompanied  it, 
have  wrought  great  changes,  and,  at  least,  one  half  of  the 
houses  at  Gondar  are  in  a state  of  ruin. 

Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  dwellings  of  the  natives 
throughout  the  country  wear  an  aspect  of  the  deepest 
misery.  Straw,  stubble,  or  stones  joined  together  with 
clay,  form  the  walls  of  their  huts,  which  have  roofs  of  a 
conical  form,  and  serve  for  shelter  at  once  to  man  and 
beast ; the  former  reposing  at  night  on  skins,  and  protected 
during  their  repose  from  the  inroads  of  lions  or  leopards 
solely  by  the  dread  with  which  the  presence  of  man  inspires 
the  brute  creation  ; for  the  slight  fence  which  surrounds 
the  outer  court  of  these  habitations  is  no  hinderance  to 
wild  beasts  carrying  otf  any  cattle  who,  for  want  of  room,  or 
other  cause,  may  happen  to  be  left  without  the  hut.  No 
vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur  and  civilization  remain  except 
at  Axum,  where  Rueppell  has  added  to  the  discoveries  of 
others  three  blocks  of  calcareous  stones,  three  feet  in 
height,  with  inscriptions  in  the  ghiz  language,  which  be- 
long to  the  second  century  and  refer  to  the  events  of  that 
period. 

The  natives  affirm,  that  far  to  the  south  other  ruins  of 
ancient  and  splendid  edifices  are  still  in  existence ; but 
Rueppell  found  it  impossible  to  visit  them,  the  route  being 
infested  by  ferocious  hordes  of  the  wandering  Galla  race, 
who  lead  a pastoral  life,  and  have  so  completely  isolated 
themselves  in  their  settlements,  as  to  cut  off  tribes  of 
kindred  origin  from  communication  with  one  another. 
Beyond  the  tract  which  these  tribes  occupy  lies  the 
Abyssinian  province  of  Caffa,  which  has  given  its  name  to 
the  valuable  berry  cultivated  in  Yemen.  It  is  said  tliat, 
in  fragrance  and  flavour,  the  coffee  of  this  province  sur- 
passes that  of  Mocha,  but  its  exportation  is  rendered  im- 
practicable from  the  state  of  the  countries  through  whicli 
it  must  be  carried,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  duties 
which  must  be  paid  on  the  road  from  Abyssinia  to  Eg}’pt. 
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It  remains  only  to  be  added,  to  complete  this  picture  of 
desolation,  that  all  branches  of  useful  industry  are  exercised 
by  foreigners,  and  that  Abyssinian  medals  of  the  Byzan- 
tine era  were  found  in  the  course  of  these  travels  ; this 
proves  that  at  that  period  the  arts  had  arrived  at  a state  of 
advancement  from  which  they  have  since  retrograded.' 
From  the  Egyptian  Monitor. 


THE  ATHENAEUM. 

It  is  some  months  since  we  exposed  a few  of  the  practices 
of  this  Journal.  Our  recent  silence  has  tempted  its  con- 
ductors into  the  perpetration  of  a piece  of  paltry  work 
which  goes  a little  beyond  most  of  the  recorded  examples 
of  literary  profligacy.  We  should  have  left  this  weed  to 
die  on  its  own  dunghill,  had  it  not  been  gathered  into  the 
market-cart  of  the  ‘ Times  ’ as  a vendible  commodity, 

Mr.  Rennie,  Professor  of  Zoology  at  King’s  College, 
London,  having  fancied  himself  aggrieved  by  some  circum- 
stances in  which  Mr.  Knight  acted  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  addressed  a circu- 
lar letter,  containing  a great  number  of  details,  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  to  members  of  local  committees. 
To  Mr.  Rennie’s  statement  Mr.  Knight  replied,  in  a circu- 
lar addressed  in  a similar  manner.  In  this  reply  Mr. 
Knight  met  Mr.  Rennie’s  allegations  one  by  one — substan- 
tiating fiis  assertions  by  accounts  and  other  documents. 
The  original  statement  (which  was  reprinted  with  the 
reply),  the  reply,  and  the  appendix  of  documents,  occupied 
eleven  folio  pages.  This  paper  was  strictly  a private  one ; 
with  not  more  than  six  exceptions,  its  circulation  was 
wholly  limited  to  the  gentlemen  to  whom  it  was  officially 
addressed.  It  could  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any 
Journalist  without  a breach  of  confidence;  it  could  not  be 
published,  wholly  or  in  part,  without  a violation  of  the 
decencies  by  which  social  life  is  regulated. 

In  the  ‘Athenaeum’  of  the  16th  of  August  an  article 
appeared,  headed  “ Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge.”  The  text  of  this  article  was  Mr.  Knight’s 
reply  to  Mr.  Rennie’s  statement.  The  writer  thus  begins  : 
“ Though  neither  a member  of  the  committee  nor  of  the 
local  committee,  this  circular  has  fallen  into  our  hands.” 
Sheepface,  in  the  ‘ Village  Lawyer,’  says,  that  somehow  or 
other,  when  he  had  his  knife  open,  a fat  wether  managed 
to  run  his  throat  against  it.  Private  papers  fall  into  the 
hands  of  weekly  critics, — and  what  can  they  do,  good- 
natured  people  as  they  are,  but  publish  them,' — or  garble 

them,  which  is  better? 

This  windfall  having  lighted  upon  the  ‘ Athenaeum,’  he 
hugs  it  to  his  bosom,  as  “ there  is  a promise  of  brave  sport 
in  it.”  How  does  he  get  at  the  fun?  The  paper  is  a very 
long,  and  a very  dry  one.  It  deals  with  many  facts  and 
many  figures.  “As  to  the  pounds-shillings-and-pence- 
part  of  the  dispute,”  says  the  agreeable  gentleman,  “ we 
shall  not  waste  a word  upon  it.”  Oh  dear  no,  that  would 
spoil  the  jest.  The  “ brave  sport”  is  in  the  “ two  or  three 
things  that  come  out  incidentally.”  We  will  give  an  ex- 
ample of  what  comes  out  and  what  is  put  in.  The  follow- 
ing is  a tolerable  specimen  : — 

“ We  have  often  enough  alluded  to  the  utter  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  between  the  Society  and  its  publisher.  Well, 

then,  as  a confirmative  fact,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Rennie  (whose 
first  volume  on  ‘ Insect  Architecture’  was  published  by  the  Society 
in  1829,  and  followed  by  ‘ Insect  Transformations’  in  1830  ; ‘Ar- 
chitecture of  Birds  ’ in  1831;  ‘Insect  Miscellanies  and  Habits  of 
Birds’  in  1833;  and  ‘Faculties  of  Birds,’  now  in  type)  never 
had  ‘ any  communication  from  the  Society,  except  through 
Mr.  Knight,’  until  February,  1834,  when,  having  quarrelled 
■with  Mr.  Knight,  the  publisher,  and  appealed  to  the  com- 
mittee, he  received  a coup  de  grace  from  Mr.  Coates,  the  secre- 
tary, ‘who,’  says  Mr.  Rennie,  ‘expressly  di.sclaimed’  Mr. 
Knight’s  authority  to  make  engagements  for  the  Society, 
although,  as  Mr.  Rennie  repeats,  he  had  never  received  a single 
communication,  from  1829  up  to  that  moment,  fn»m  any  other 
person,  and  when  the  ‘engagements  made  with  me  by  Mr. 
Knight  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  unsettled  for  and  not 
completed,  amounted  to  more  than  4004’  We  olfer  no  comment 
on  these  things — we  merely  report  what  is  set  down.  We  shall 
not,  indeed,  speculate  on  the  probable  causes  of  this  change  in 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Rennie,  who  however  admits  that  ‘ the  sales 
had  been  falling  off'.” 

Facts,  they  say,  are  stubborn  things.  They  are  not  at  all 
stubborn,  when  a man  has  the  courage  to  resolve  to  bend 
them  to  his  purpose  at  all  hazards.  We  grant  that  Mr. 


Rennie  says  that  he  never  had  “ any  communication  from  the 
society,  except  through  Mr.  Knight,”  until  February,  1834. 
But  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Knight's  paper  is  to  show  that 
these  communications  were  made  by  Mr.  Knight,  as  the 
editor  of  the  series, — as  the  officer  of  the  committee,  act- 
ing upon  minutes  of  the  committee.  Why,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  in  February,  1834,  did  Mr.  Rennie  receive  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Coates  ? Because  Mr.  Knight, 
as  he  has  distinctly  stated,  resolved  to  have  no  further 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Rennie,  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  on  a particular  occasion,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  authority  of  those  for  whom  he  had  previously  acted. 
“ He  received  a coup  de  grace  from  Mr.  Coates  the  secre- 
tary, ‘ who,’  says  Mr.  Rennie,  ‘ expressly  disclaimed’  Mr. 
Knight’s  authority  to  make  engagements  for  the  Society.” 
Mr.  Rennie  says  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Rennie  says,  that 
Mr.  Coates  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  the  Society  had  never 
authorized  Mr.  Knight  to  agree  with  him  for  a Volume  on 
Reptiles,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  him  to  write  any  such 
volume  for  them.  Mr.  Knight  himself  says,  he  had  no 
authority  to  make  that  alleged  engagement, — that  there 
was  no  minute  of  the  Society  authorizing  that  alleged 
engagement, — that  he  asked  for  13.  plan  of  a book,  and  Mr. 
Rennie  construed  the  request  into  an  engagement  to  write 
the  book.  “ Mr.  Coates  expressly  disclaimed  Mr.  Knight’s 
authority  to  make  engagements  for  the  Society.”  ! The 
critic  likes  a genuine  text.  The  facts,  therefore,  as  they 
appear  in  Mr.  Rennie’s  statement  and  Mr.  Knight’s  reply, 
entirely  overthrow  the  theory  of  the  ‘ Athenaeum,’  that  one 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Society’s  works  acts  in  their  name 
but  without  their  authority.  'They  show  responsibility  to  a 
higher  authority,  at  every  step  which  Mr.  Knight  has 
taken.  'The  ingenuity  of  the  critic  in  distorting  these 
facts  is  of  no  every-day  order. 

But  the  honour  of  this  gentleman  is  equal  to  his  inge- 
nuity. “ As  to  the  pounds-shillings-and-pence  part  of 
the  dispute,  we  shall  not  waste  a word  upon  it.”  Having 
put  forth  this  declaration,  the  consistent  and  fair-dealing 
journalist  extracts  Mr.  Rennie's  statement,  that  the 
engagements  made  with  him  by  Mr.  Knight,  in  the  name 
of  the  Society,  and  unsettled  for  and  not  completed, 
amount  to  more  than  400(.  But  he  does  not  make  even 
an  allusion  to  Mr.  Knight’s  direct  and  conclusive  answer 
to  Mr.  Rennie,  supported  by  accounts  for  five  years,  that 
neither  upon  him  individually,  nor  upon  the  Society  through 
him,  has  Mr.  Rennie  an  unsettled  demand  of  a single 
penny.  The  engagements  which  Mr.  Rennie  builds  upon 
are  distinctly  repudiated  in  the  reply ; and  yet  the  passage 
about  the  400(.  is  given  without  its  contradiction. 

The  next  object  of  the  ‘ Athenaeum’  is  to  revive  a forgot- 
ten charge  against  Lord  Brougham,  of  having  committed 
the  heinous  offence  of  aiding  with  his  purse  and  his 
influence  the  establishment  of  a scientific  journal.  Mr, 
Rennie  says  that  his  connexion  with  the  Society  began 
with  his  writing  in  the  ‘Verulam;’  Mr.  Knight  replies, 
that  the  Society  had  no  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  with 
the  ‘ Verulam.’  Ay,  says  the  ‘ Athenaeum,’  but  will  Mr, 
Knight  maintain  that  Lord  Brougham  did  not  give  his 
support  to  the  ‘Verulam?’  Mr.  Knight  says  one  thing, 
which  he  says  as  a matter  of  business,  and  the  inquisitorial 
‘ Athenaeum’  demands  that  he  should  answer  certain  que- 
ries of  his  own  upon  a subject  altogether  different.  These 
gentlemen  of  the  critical  crown  and  sceptre  are  mighty 
peremptory  in  their  questions.  Mr.  Knight  will,  of  course, 
not  answer  any  such  impertinence,  even  if  he  has  the 
means  of  answering. 

The  last  and  greatest  object  of  the  ‘ Athenaeum  ’ is 
to  depreciate  the  Society’s  publications.  He  describes 
them  as  “ miserable  compilations”  — the  old  rallying- 
cry  of  the  “ men  of  genius”  against  “ the  drudges.” 
Mr.  Knight,  in  answer  to  an  incorrect  assertion  of 
Mr.  Rennie,  shows  that  pains  of  no  common  sort  were 
taken  to  make  his  fjooks  fit  for  publication.  Mr.  Ren- 
nie, it  appears,  delivered  to  the  Society  a mass  of  obser- 
vations, for  which  he  was  liberally  paid ; — the  observa- 
tions were  valuable,  but  they  were  not  in  a state  for  the 
public  eye.  As  the  editor  of  the  series,  Mr.  Knight,  it 
seems,  laboured  diligently  to  reduce  the  disjecta  membra 
into  order  ; and,  subsequently,  the  proofs  were  examined 
by  eminent  naturalists,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee ; altogether  the  most  careful  superintendence  was 
bestowed  upon  them.  Now,  this  was  precisely  doing 
what  the  Society  is  formed  to  do — to  co-operate  in  the 
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production  of  works  whose  general  tendency  shall  be  to 
advance  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  whose  accuracy 
shall  be  attained  by  the  most  anxious  care.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Mr.  Knight's  reply  to  Mr.  Rennie  clearly  show 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  is  not  a mere 
name.  All  this  the  ‘ Athenaeum  ’ suppresses.  It  huddles 
together  passages  of  the  document  which  are  entirely  un- 
connected ; it  makes  the  reply  precede  the  statement,  so 
as  to  invert  the  contradiction  ; it  does,  in  fact,  everything 
that  an  honest  wniter  would  have  left  undone ; it  leaves 
undone  everything  which  a person  of  gentlemanly  feeling, 
dealing  with  a document  not  accessible  to  the  public, 
would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  done.  And  yet  this 
writer  aspires  to  direct  the  public  taste— to  advance  the 
public  morals — to  be  a guide  in  the  choice  of  books — to 
advocate  the  interests  of  literature  and  literary  men  ! 

We  must  speak  plainly  in  this  matter.  We  frankly 
avow’,  that  if  the  ‘Athenaeum  ’ had  properly  filled  up  the 
space  which  w'as  left  by  its  elder  literary  brother — which 
space  it  professed  to  fill—  that  is,  if  it  had  been  conducted 
in  an  honest  spirit,  the  ‘ Printing-Machine’  would  never 
have  existed.  The  ‘ Athenaeum,’  we  admit,  is  sold  as 
cheaply  as  is  consistent  with  prudence ; it  has  been, 
in  some  respects,  conducted  with  ability  and  in  good 
taste,  however  limited  may  be  its  views  on  the  subject 
of  diffusing  know'ledge ; but  it  has  been  deficient  in 
the  one  great  quality  of  integrity.  Too  often  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  those  engaged  in  its  manage- 
ment have  overcome  their  discretion,  and  have  destroy- 
ed what  we  hope  is  their  natural  sense  of  justice.  They 
have  tried,  and  they  still  try,  to  put  down  a large  at- 
tempt to  make  knowledge  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  by  weapons  that  are  not  permitted  in  any  fair 
warfare.  In  the  conviction  that  a systematic  want  of 
integrity  in  one  point  must  be  all-corrupting,  we  are  here 
to  oppose  the  ‘ Athenaeum’— not  by  keeping  up  a perpetual 
controversy, but  by  making  our  weekly  ‘ Printing-Machine' 
as  good  as  we  can— above  all,  by  keeping  it  thoroughly 
honest.  Our  leading  desire  is  to  be  useful;  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  accomplish  our  desire,  is  to  be 
just.  We  may  not  have  the  advantage  of  collecting 
“ our  weekly  gossip  on  literature  and  art  ” amongst  the 
effete  loungers  of  a tenth-rate  club,  whose  committees  We 
pack,  and  w’hose  balloting-box  we  preside  over.  We  think 
that  accuracy,  impartiality,  plain-dealing,  and  diligence  in 
availing  ourselves  of  the  best  resources  of  books,  and  of 
conversation  such  as  we  find  in  the  intercourse  of  men  who 
play  their  parts  honourably  and  usefully  in  the  world,  are 
ill-exchanged  for  this  coterie-work.  With  our  resources, 
such  as  they  are,  we  ai'e  content  to  enter  into  the  field  of 
weekly  criticism.  The  attempt  is  a bold  one,  but  we  have 


screwed  “ our  courage  to  the  sticking-place  ” and  we’U 
“ not  fail.”  We  rely  upon  the  large  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  what  is  solid  and  useful ; we  perceive  that 
the  craving  for  flimsy  novelty  and  flippant  personality — 
for  the  genteel  inuendoand  the  vapid  pun — are  fast  passing 
away.  We  see  that  the  “ silver-fork”  airs  of  the  mob  of 
young  gentlemen,  w ho  have  been  accustomed  to  sit  at  the 
critical  board  of  our  weekly  journals,  and  the  album-making 
flatteries  of  the  young  ladies  who  constitute  their  crow-quill 
school  of  poetry,  still  find  “ fit  audience,  though  few." 
The  milliners  of  the  country-towns  are  the  only  persons  who 
now  smile  applause.  The  world  has  need  of  what  is  manly 
and  straight-forward.  It  does  not  want  any  longer  to  be 
pestered  with  the  magisterial  opinions  of  this  or  that  scrib- 
bler—it  wants  facts— analysis — reasoning.  In  the  article 
of  entertainment  there  is  much  to  be  done,  even  with  the 
combination  of  usefulness.  The  wide  field  of  fiction, 
whether  in  romance  or  poetry — the  whole  circle  of  science 
and  art — are  full  of  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  much  of  the  agreeable  quality  of  a 
.lournal  depends  upon  the  freshness  of  its  information;  and 
we  shall  command  as  much  novelty,  whether  in  our  notices 
of  books — or  of  learned  societies — or  of  institutions  for 
education — or  of  public  lectures — or  of  dramatic  perform- 
ances— or  of  buildings,  or  statues,  or  paintings,  or  engra- 
vings, or  music — as  is  compatible  with  that  accuracy  upon 
which  our  usefulness  must  be  built.  The  “ touch-and-go” 
folks,  who  have  so  long  been  playing  their  slight-of-hand 
tricks  before  the  public  in  their  critical  expositions,  belong 
to  a past  generation.  They  have  lasted  longer  than  the 
“ Minerva  press”  or  the  “ fashionable  novels” — but  they 
w’ill  go  out.  The  poor  ph.rase-maker  of  the  Magazines 
and  Literary  Journals,  securely  smiling  at  his  own  inani 
ties,  suddenly  finds  himself  alone  in  his  artificial  world — 

“ The  lights  are  fled,  the  garlands  dead. 

And  all  hut  he  departed.” 

A new  race  of  writers  for  the  people  have  succeeded  him. 
Their  pretensions  will  stand  the  test  of  day-light.  Plain, 
direct,  forcible,  homely,  if  you  will  — they  aim  at  ad- 
vancing the  intellectual  condition  of  the  humblest  in  the 
land  ; well-knowing  that,  with  this  advance  of  the  hum- 
blest, the  highest  must  go  forward.  We  are  proud  to  enrol 
ourselves  amongst  the  swelling  ranks  of  these  labourers. 
We  leave  to  others  their  vulgar  aristocratic  airs— their 
exhibitions  of  “ Tom  Errand  in  Beau  Clincher’s  clothes.” 
We  stand  before  i\\& people  without  disguise,  and  without 
pretension.  We  would  rather  have  a reputation  for  honesty 
than  for  cleverness.  If  we  learn  from  rival  example  to 
distort  the  truth,  we  shall  desert  the  people,  and  throw 
ourselves  upon  the  coteries. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Vesuvius. — Intelligence  from  Naples,  dated  the  29th  of  July, 
states  that  the  volcanic  eruption  from  Vesuvius,  which  had  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  until  the  2-1  th,  had  not  recurred,  and  it 
was  consequently  presumed  to  he  at  an  end.  In  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  two  new  and  small  craters,  which  had  formed  on  the 
sides  of  the  larger  ones,  sent  forth  volumes  of  ashes  and  stones. 
In  the  evening  after  a tremendous  earthquake  upon  the  moun- 
tains, four  discharges  of  lava  took  place  from  the  old  crater  in 
front  of  the  Torre  del  Greco.  This  was  followed  hy  immense 
columns  of  smoke  and  fire  from  the  larger  orifice,  which  enve- 
loped the  whole  country  in  impenetrahle  darkness.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th,  three  new  streams  broke  out  of  the  old  crater, 
while  the  former  ones  continued  to  pour  forth  their  liquid  tor- 
rents for  a mile  in  length.  In  the  old  crater,  two  canals  were 
formed,  from  which  volcanic  matter  ])oured  like  water.  At  seven 
in  the  evening  the  lava  ceased  to  flow,  Imt  immense  discharges  of 
ashes,  fire,  and  stones  continued.  On  the  20th,  the  columns  of 
smoke  darkened  the  air  all  around  ; towards  midnight,  after  an 
interval  of  repose,  the  lava  again  hurst  forth  from  no  less  than 
fourteen  different  openings.  In  the  midst  of  terrific  roars,  im- 
mense masses  of  fire-stones  and  water  were  ejected,  and  the 
bright,  full  moon  became  invisible.  On  the  21st,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  these  phenomena  had  almost  ceased  ; but  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  eight  new  discharges  of  lava  broke  out  from  every  side. 
In  the  evening  oft'nis  day,  a part  of  the  edge  of  the  larger  crater 
fell  in,  by  which  the  orifice  became  widened  nearly  200  feet.  On 
the  22nd.  the  lava  ceased  to  flow,  the  other  jdienomena  began  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  agitated  Vesuvius  gave 
reason  to  antici|)ate  the  return  of  tranquillity,  which  it  now  once 
more  enjoys, — Daily  Paper, 


Dromedary  in  Harness. — Major  Davidson,  of  the  Engineer.!, 
Lucknow,  in  India,  has  trained  a dromedary  to  draw  a buggy  in 
the  most  tractable  manner,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  place.  The  animal  was  a little  nervous  at 
starting,  when,  on  turning  round  his  long  neck,  he  for  the  first 
time  pei'ceived  the  wheels  running  after  him  ; but,  in  a few 
minutes,  he  became  indifferent  to  them,  and  quickened  or  retarded 
his  pace  as  the  driver  required. — Allas. 

Rhenish  and  Moselle  /fines.— The  vineyards  in  the  cirle  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  occupy  IIOJ  acres,  and  in  1888  produced  38  auhns  of 
wine;  those  in  the  circle  of  Coblenz,  30, 718f  acres,  and  produced 
344,664  aulms  ; 33,568,104  of  the  vines  being  planted  on  the 
Khine,  and  22,896,978  on  the  Moselle;  the  7 020,839  vines  in  the 
circle  of  Cologne  occupy  3347  acres,  and  in  1833  produced  29,096 
aulms,  6,438.420  of  the  vines  being  situated  on  the  Rhine;  and 
the  35,854.5.35  vines  in  the  circle  of  Treves  (of  which  30,238,076 
lie  on  the  Moselle)  occupy  a space  of  14,452^  acres,  and  in  1833 
produced  217,203  aulms.  The.se  four  provinces,  therefore,  yielded 
last  year  125,550  aulms  of  Rhenish,  307,444  of  Moselle,  and 
15.993  of  Ahr  wines,  the  latter  being  raised  in  the  circle  of 
Coblenz. 

Savings'  Banks  in  France. — The  Minister  of  Commerce  has 
just  addressed  a circular  to  the  Prefects,  strongly  recommending 
the  establishment  of  Savings’  Ranks  in  the  departmental  towns, 
and  charging  them  to  propose  to  the  Councils-General  to  make 
pecuniary  grants  in  furtherance  of  this  object.  It  appears  from 
this  letter  that  88  Savings'  Ranks  are  already,  or  are  on  the  point 
of  being  authorized  in  different  parts  of  France, 

Law  Societies. — The  income  of  the  Society  of  the  Inner  Tem» 
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pie  is  stated  to  be  nearly  20,000/.  a- year,  and  tliat  of  the  Middle 
Temple  4,000/.  a-year,  with  upwards  of  40,000/.  in  the  funds. 

The  King  of  Greece. — (From  a private  letter). — “ No  one  can 
lead  a quieter  or  more  prudent  life  than  the  young  monarch.  A 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  his  studies  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brand,  a Bavarian.  He  is 
not  fond  of  public  society,  and  has  no  parties  at  home  but  a few 
evening  conversazioni.  His  palace,  though  of  the  most  unpre- 
tending description,  is  a handsome  building,  so  far  as  effect  is 
concerned,  as  it  stands  in  an  open  square  with  the  corps  de  garde 
facing  it.  One  of  its  sentries  is  a young  lioness,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Greek  consul  at  Alexandria,  and  is  generally 
chained  to  her  post  in  front  of  the  royal  residence.  Indepen- 
dently of  his  ride  along  the  Argos  road,  which  I believe  to  be  the 
longest  line  of  highway  in  the  whole  kingdom  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, he  seldom  appears  in  public:  his  escort,  ever  since  Coloco- 
troni  and  Grivas’s  conspiracy,  consists  of  a subaltern  and  four  lan- 
cers, besides  Botzaris,  his  favourite  companion  ; this  youth,  a son 
of  Markos  Botzaris  the  celebrated  patriot,  is  a handsome,  manly 
fellow,  and,  what  is  better,  bears  the  highest  of  characters.  The 
young  king  avoids  all  expense  which  is  not  indispensable,  and  has 
no  personal  attendants  about  him  excepting  a Herr  von  Asch, 
who  acts  as  his  maitre-d’hotel,  a private  secretary,  and  two 
1 orderly  officers,  one  of  whom  is  young  Botzaris.  His  cook,  too, 
from  his  culinary  taste  and  talqnt,  is  no  insignificant  personage 
in  the  eyes  of  many.  Among  the  appendages  to  the  palace  are  a 
small  farm,  which  supplies  its  inmates  with  milk  and  butter,  and 
an  excellent  garden  on  the  road  to  Argos,  for  the  purvey  of  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Otho  is  extremely  popular  ; his  manners  are 
soft  and  winning,  and  the  expression  of  his  features  intelligent 
and  very  pleasing  ; nothing,  however,  has  raised  him  so  highly 
‘ among  the  Greeks,  as  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  acquire  their  lan- 
guage, and  the  fluency  which  he  has  already  attained  in  it.” 

Antiquities. — Several  ancient  silver  coins  were  found  lately  in  a 
peat-moss  west  of  Pentlaud-hills,  at  Baddinsgill,  about  two  feet 
below  the  surface.  Oneis  of  Henry  III. of  England,  1210.  Henry 
is  represented  with  a full  face,  and  a sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
crown,  a row  of  pearls  of  five  points,  with  across  raised  upon  the 
middlemost — reverse,  a double-lined  cross  terminating  at  the 
inner  circle,  and  four  pellets  in  each  quarter.  The  others  are  of 
, William  the  Lion,  of  Scotland,  1165,  coined  at  Perth,  Roxburgh, 
and  Edinburgh ; a lion’s  head  and  sceptre — reverse,  a cross  and 
I crescent,  and  pellet  in  each  quarter. — Scotsman. 

Magnetic  Locomotive  Engine. — A very  successful  trial  of  a new 
magnetic  locomotive  engine  has  been  recently  made  by  M.  Lemaire 
of  Brussels,  its  constructor.  The  trial  occupied  above  an  hour; 
and,  as  the  motion  was  very  rapid,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  this  new  power  will  become  of  much  use  when  employed  on 
a larger  scale.  The  construction,  in  which  the  plan  suggested  by 
Professor  Guillery  has  been  followed,  is  very  simple,  consisting 
chiefly  of  an  horizontal  fly-wheel  of  copper,  which  magnetises  a 
galvanic  column,  within  which  an  iron  bar  is  placed  ; this  bar 
turns  itself  between  two  fixed  magnets,  and  thus  works  the  fly- 
wheel agreeably  with  the  impulse  given  by  them.  As  soon  as  the 
iron  bar  has  arrived  at  a balance,  the  magnetic  current  has  in- 
, creased  so  much  as  to  change  the  poles,  and  that  is  now  repelled 
which  just  before  was  attracted ; by  this  means,  a continual  pen- 
dulous motion  is  established.  This  is  the  first  time,  we  believe, 
that  the  well-known  power  of  the  magnet  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  locomotion. 

Baron  Hugel. — Van  Diemen’s  Land  newspapers  announce  the 
arrival  at  Hobart’s  Town  of  Baron  Hugel,  a German  gentle- 
man of  great  scientific  acquirements.  He  is  travelling  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a collection  of  natural  curiosities  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  he  may  pass  ; and,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
intention  of  giving  to  the  world,  on  his  return  home,  the  result 
of  his  inquiries.  He  proceeded  to  India  over  land,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  many  valuable  and  interesting  discoveries  on  his 
route. 

Dr.  Gerard. — Dr.  Gerard  is  at  length  returned  in  safety  from 
his  long-protracted  travels  in  the  interesting  countries  between 
the  Briti.sh  frontier  on  the  north-west  of  India  and  the  Caspian 
Sea.  A letter  has  been  received  from  him,  dated  Lodiana,  an- 
nouncing his  arrival  with  a large  collection  of  coins  and  minerals, 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  Besides  his  own  valuable  researches 
Dr.  Geiard  is  the  medium  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  scien- 
tific world  some  very  important  discoveries  of  a Mr.  Masson, 
made  during  a residence  of  some  years  in  the  country  of  ancient 
Bactria.  The  rnins  of  an  extensive  city  have  been  found  at  the 
base  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  mountains,  supposed  to  be  the  city  of 
Alexamlria  ad  Caucasum.  Several  other  gigantic  images  have 
been  seen,  like  those  found  in  that  neighbourhood  by  Dr.  Gerard 
and  Lieutenant  Burnes ; and  various  other  topes  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Masson,  from  which  he  has  collected  upwards  of 
30,000  old  coins,  mostly  copper,  and  a large  proportion  of  them 
bearing  Greek  inscriptions  in  high  preservation — some  of  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  collection  in  Europe.  Mr.  Masson  has 
furnished  well-executed  drawings  of  the  most  interesting  coins, 


accompanied  with  a large  and  highly  interesting  memoir,  through 
Dr.  Gerard,  to  the  Asiatic  Society.  It  is  said  that  old  copper 
coins  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  these  parts,  that  the  natives 
make  a livelihood  by  collecting  and  melting  them  up.  As  this  has 
been  going  on  perhaps  for  many  centuries,  rve  may  conceive  that 
the  country,  at  some  distant  period,  enjoyed  a high  degree  of  pros- 
perity, with  a large  population  ; and  many  thriving  towns,  which 
have  yielded  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  and  now  exist 
no  longer. — Calcutta  Courier,  quoted  in  the  Atlas. 


Education  in  Russia. — The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  Num- 
ber of  the  different  Establishments  for  Public  Instruction  in 


1832, 

1833. 

Universities  . , 

• 

. 5 

6 

Lyceums  ... 

• 

. 4 

3 

Gymnasia  . . 

. 64 

65 

District  Schools  . . 

• 

. 393 

408 

Parish  and  Village  Schools 

. 532 

582 

Private  Boarding-Schools 

, 369 

404 

Total 

. 1387 

1468 

In  the  above  establishments. 

the 

number  of 

masters  and 

officers,  and  of  pupils,  iu 

the  same  year,  was  as 

follows : — 
1832. 

1833. 

Universities.  . . 

Masters  and  Officers 

347 

400 

Pupils 

2,073 

1,834 

Schoolmasters’  Institute. 

Masters  and  Officers 

39 

44 

Pupils 

80 

1.36 

Lyceums,  &c.  . 

Masters  and  Officers 

78 

84 

Pupils 

734 

777 

Schools.'  . . . 

Masters  and  Officers 

4,372 

4,026 

67,839 

Pupils 

68,511 

Total  . . 

Masters  and  Officers 

4,836 

4,568 

Pupils 

71,398 

70,586 

In  the  same  years,  the  following  was  the  state  of  the  several 
Libraries  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion : — 


Public  Librai’y  . . . . . 

Library  of  the  A.cademy  of  Sciences  . 
...  Russian  Academy  . . 

...  Rouraantzoff  Museum  . 

...  Universities 

. ...  Schoolmasters’  Institute  . 

...  High  Schools  . . . 

...  Nohle  Institute  at  Moscow 


Total 


Number 

of  Volfl. 

1832. 

1833. 

278,252 

287,652 

87,303 

89,104 

2.500 

3,558 

' 31,291 

32,202 

139,462 

178,086 

2,392 

2,844 

8,488 

12  810 

2,910 

549,688 

609,166 

Chinese  Types. — M.  Legrand,  a type-founder  at  Paris,  has 
finished  the  engraving,  in  steel,  of  a set  of  matrices  of  Chinese 
characters,  amounting  to  2000,  which  can  be  augmented  after- 
wards to  any  extent.  The  want  hitherto  felt  of  such  a set  of 
characters  has  tended  greatly  to  impede  the  printing  of  Chinese 
works  in  Europe.  The  de.sideratum  is  now  supplied,  and  Orien- 
talists are  under  great  obligations  to  M.  Legrand  for  his  spirit  and 
enterprise. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 


German  Publications. — The  following  is  the  description  and  num- 
ber of  the  productions  of  the  presses  in  Germany  in  the  year 
1833.  The  statement  appears  to  include  pamphlets. 


Belles  Lettres  . . 

851 

Theology  . . . 

• 

823 

Philology  . 

• 

546 

Law  .... 

511 

History  and  Biography  . 

• 

500 

Medicine  and  Surgery  . 

369 

Education 

361 

Travels,  Geography,  Statistics 

• 

326 

Technology  . . . 

• 

210 

Jurisprudence 

• 

196 

Philosophy  . . . 

• 

188 

Natural  History 

• 

173 

Rural  and  domestic  economy 

170 

Mathematics  . . 

133 

Military  Science,  Horsemanship 

• 

104 

Commerce,  Coining,  Mining,  &c. 

• 

97 

Miscellaneous 

* 

79 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 

• 

64 

Veterinary  art  . . 

• 

22 

Zeitung.  Total 

. - 

5723 

The  German  Press. — The  following’statement  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  the  towns  in  each  German  State,  which  possess  printing 
presses.  In  Prussia,  64  towns;  in  Bavaria,  21  ;-in  Saxony,  11; 
in  Austria,  7 ; in  Wurtemberg,  7 ; in  Hanover,  6;  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  6;  in  Electoral  Hesse,  5;  in  the  Duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  4 ; in  Grand  Ducal  Hesse,  4;  &c.  It  thus  appears 
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that  Austria,  with  its  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants,  has  only 
one'ninth  of  the  number  of  towns  with  printing  presses,  which 
Prussia,  with  nearly  the  same  population,  possesses — only  one- 
third  the  number  of  Bavaria,  the  population  of  which  is  three- 
fifths  less— about  one-third  less  than  the  number  in  Saxony,  the 
population  of  which  is  but  one  million  and  a-balf— and  not  more 
than  Wurtemberg,  which  has  about  the  tame  population  as 
Saxony.  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  States  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, it  is  Leipzig  that  supplies  the  most  books ; after  that  city 
comes  Berlin,  and  then  Stutgard,  which  furnishes  one-third  more 
than  Vienna. — Liu.  Zeitung. 


Poetical  Workt. 

The  Wonders  of  Chaos  and  the  Creation  exemplified  ; a Poem  in 
Light  Cantos.  Cantos  3 and  4.  Royal  8vo.  2#.  6d 
Paradise  Regained,  an  unfinished  Poem,  and  Minor  Poems  • bv  tho 
Rev.  Mark  Bloxhara.  Post  8vo.  8r.  ’ ^ 

Hymns  for  Young  Persons.  1*.  3d. 

Judge  Not,  a Poein  on  Christian  Charily,  with  Minor  Poems ; by 
Edmund  Peel.  Post  8vo.  8*.  6rf.  ^ 

Casket  of  American  and  European  Gems.  24mo.  3*. 

Dunbar’s  Poems,  with  Notes  and  Memoir ; by  David  Lainir  2 
vols.  8vo.  1/.  Ir.  b-  ■“ 


LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

.drts  and  Science*. 

Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Cambridge  in  1833.  8vo.  12*. 
Bordwiue  on  Permanent  Fortification.  4to.  If.  1*. 

Conversations  on  Horticulture  and  Agriculture;  by  James  Hay 
ward.  12mo.  7*.  6d. 

A Manual  of  Mineralogy  ; by  Robert  Allan,  1 0*.  6 J. 

Hoste’s  Naval  Tactics ; translated  by  Captain  Boswall.  4to.  3/.  3*. 
Murray’s  Encyclopedia  of  Geography.  8vo.  3/. 

Philosophical  Transactions,  1834.  Parti.  4to.  17*. 

A Treatise  on  Primary  Geology  j by  Henry  S.  Boase,  M.  D.  8vo. 

12*. 

Claisical. 

Homer’s  Iliad,  with  English  Notes ; by  Dr.  James  Kennedy. 
3 vols.  12mo.  1/.  7*. 

Fine  Arts. 

Elements  of  Drawing ; by  J.  R.  Barfoot.  4to.  7*.  6d. 

Pinelli’s  Views  in  Rome;  by  W.  B.  Cooke.  Roy.  8vo.  12*. 
Retzsch’s  Fancies,  with  Notes  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  4to.  10*.  6 J. 

History  and  Biography. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1833.  8vo.  16*. 

Martin’s  History  of  the  British  Colonies.  Vol.  2.  8vo.  14  1*. 
Dodsley’s  Annual  Register  for  1833.  Vol.  75.  8vo.  16*. 

Naval  History  of  England;  by  Robert  Southey.  (In  Lardnet’s 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia).  Vol.  3.  Small  8vo.  6*. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More; 

by  William  Roberts.  4 vols.  post  8vo.  14  16*. 

The  Court  ot  Sigisinund  Augustus,  or  Poland  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century ; by  Alexander  Broiiikowski ; done  into  English  by  a 
Polish  Refugee.  3 vols.  post  8vo. 

Boot’s  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Armstrong.  Vol.  2.  8vo.  14*. 

Memoirs  of  Isabella  Campbell.  18mo.  3*.  6J. 

History  of  the  Foundations  in  Manchester ; by  Dr.  Hibbert  and 
Mr.  Whatton.  3 vols.  4to.  74  7*. 

Lockwood  and  Cates’s  History  of  the  Ancient  Gates,  &c.  of  York. 
Roy.  4to.  18*. 

Public  Records.  Hunter’s  Rotuli  Select!  ex  Archivis  in  Domo  Cap. 
Westm.  Roy.  8vo.  14 

Raine’s  History  of  Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire.  4to.  12*. 
William.son’s  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  W.  Lowrie.  12rao.  3*.  6d. 
Woodrow’s  Biographical  Gallery.  12mo.  7*.  6d. 

An  Historical  Record  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse  Guardi  • bv 
Edmund  Packe.  12*.  ” ' J 

A Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe,  and 
its  Colonies;  by  A.  H.  I..  Heeren  ; translated  from  the  5th 
German  edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  14  4*. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  America ; by  George  Bancroft 
Vol.i.  8vo.  14*. 

Law  and  Medicine. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Medicinal  and  Chemical  Properties 
of  the  loduret  and  Hydrisdate  of  Iron  ; by  A.  Todd  Tliomson. 
2*.  6d. 

Clinical  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary ; by 
Edward  Carbutt.  8vo.  12*. 

Grigor  on  the  Scotch  Game  Laws.  8vo.  7*.  6J. 

Rules  of  the  Courts  of  Law  at  Westminster;  by  G.  B.  Mansell. 
12mo.  12*. 

Practical  Hints  on  the  Treatment  of  Several  Diseases;  by  John 
Peacock,  M.D.  8vo.  3*. 

Natural  History. 

Summer  Rambles,  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History.  4*. 

Novel*  and  Tale*. 

^cholars  of  Arneside,  a Tale ; by  Harriet  Martincau.  1*.  6<4 
The  Man  of  Honour,  and  the  Reclaimed ; by  a Lady  of  Rank 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  14  1*. 

Tales  of  Ireland ; by  the  .Author  of  “ Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry.”  Small  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Scenes  from  Parisian  Life;  from  the  French  of  Balzac.  8vo.  St. 


Ina,  and  other  Fragments  in  Verse.  12mo.  2*.6d. 

Church  and  Home  Melodies;  by  T.  J.  Judkin.  24mo.  5* 

Poeim,  chiefly  Religious ; by  J.  F.  Ly te.  12rao.  5*.  6d.  ’ 

The  Deity,  a Poem ; by  J.  Ragg. 

Religiout  Work*. 

Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Rugeley,  in  StafFord- 
shire  ; by  the  Rev.  Robert  Clerke  Burton.  12mo,  C*.  Sd 
The  lour  Gospels  exhibited  in  one  continued  Narrative;  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Currey.  4to.  12*.  Sd.  ■' 

The  Value  of  Time ; by  Mrs.  Barwell.  18mo.  2*.  Gd. 

Practical  Truths  from  Homely  Sayings.  32mo.  3*. 

The  Fathers  not  Papists ; by  H.  S-.  Boyd.  8vo.  10*  Crf 

Dean  Burrowes’s  Discourses  on  the  Liturgy.  8vo.  8* 

Sermons  on  Regeneration;  by  B.  Kennicott.  12mo.  5*. 

Armimamsm  and  Calvinism  Compared ; by  W.  Moorhouse.  8vo. 
7 s,  Gt/. 

Rennie’s  Alphabet  of  Natural  Theology.  18mo.  2*  6d. 
Practical  Observations  on  the  Bible ; by  T.  Scott.  2 vols  Royal 
8vo.  14  10*.  ■ ■' 

Evidences  of  Christianity ; by  James  Steele.  8ro.  7*.Sd. 

The  Daily  Monitor ; by  Charles  Brooks.  8vo.  7*. 

Foyage*,  Travels,  and  Descriptive  Geography. 

Slight  Reminiscences  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  a Corner  of 
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CRABBE’S  POSTHUMOUS  POEMS. 

Posthumous  Tales  of  the  Rev,  Geobge  Cuabbe.  1 vol.  12mo. 

London.  John  Murray. 

This  is  the  eighth  and  last  volume  of  the  new  and  cheap 
edition  of  Crabbe’s  poetical  works.  The  tales  it  contains 
(twenty-two  in  number)  are  for  the  first  time  presented 
to  the  public.  We  are  in  possession  of  a very  touching 
allusion  made  to  them  by  the  venerable  author.  A short 
time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Crabbe  wrote  thus  to  his 
son  George ; — 

“ There  are,  in  my  recess  at  home,  where  they  have  been  long 
undisturbed,  another  series  of  stories, — in  number  and  quantity 
sufficient  fora  volume;  and  as  I suppose  tlieyare  much  like  the 
former  in  execution,  and  sufficiently  different  in  events  and  cha- 
racters, they  may  hereafter,  in  peaceable  times,  be  worth  some- 
thing to  you,  and  tlie  more,  because  I shall,  whatever  is  mortal 
of  me,  he  at  rest  in  the  chancel  of  Trowliridge  church  ; for  the 
works  of  authors  departed  are  generally  received  with  some  fa- 
vour, partly  as  they  are  old  acquaintances,  and  in  part  because 
there  can  be  no  more  of  them.” 

Both  the  events  foreseen  with  so  much  calmness  and 
so  much  modesty,  have  come  to  pass ; the  poet  of  the 
people, — the  good  old  man, — has  been  for  some  time  “ at 
rest,"  and  now  the  works  of  the  departed  author  are  re- 
ceived with  the  favour  they  merit.  These,  his  last  poetical 
efforts,  will  not,  perhaps,  very  materially  increase  his  fame, 
but  they  will  not  detract  from  it,  and  they  have  a strong 
claim  on  the  heart,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the  benevo- 
lence, the  unwearying  sympathy  with  the  poor  and  neo-- 
lected,  the  noble  independent  spirit,  and  the  unclouded 
intellect  that  Crabbe  carried  with  him  to  the  brink  of  tlie 
grave.  It  acts  like  a gentle  cordial  on  the  spirits  to  com- 
pare these  posthumous  poems  with  the  poems  written  in 
his  early  life.  It  is  like  meeting  a fair  form  and  beauteous 
mind  rescued  by  some  heavenly  dispensation  fiom  the 
deforming  hand  of  time,  and  the  unholy  influences  of 
worldly  trouble  and  experience,— the  same  guileless,  feel- 
ing, generous,  and  lovely  being  in  age  as  in  youth,— the 
same  in  youth  as  in  age. 

We  perceive,  from  their  advertisement,  that  his  sons 
rather  hesitated  about  publishing  the  present  volume. 
When  the  manuscript  Tales  were  reduced  to  type,  they 
thought  they  saw  “ that  his  language  had  not  always 
effected  the  complete  development  of  his  ideas  ; tliat  images 
were  here  and  there  left  imperfect— nay,  trains  of  reflection 
rather  hinted  than  expressed  ; and  that,  in  many  places, 
thoughts  in  themselves  valuable  could  not  have  failed  to 
derive  much  additional  weight  and  point  from  the  last 
touches  of  his  own  pen.” 

Of  course,  the  poems  would  have  been  belter  “ for  a 
pod  deal  more  of  revision  and  correction,”  had  Crabbe 
lived  to  give  it  them  ; but  as  they  are,  they  are  valuable 
relics,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  withheld  from  the  world. 


.Juping  ,pf  his  executor,  by  the  excellent  life  he  has 
written  of  his  father,  he  must  he  a man  of  too  much  jud<»-- 
ment  and  taste  ever  to  have  thought  of  having  the  pieces 
retouched  by  his  own  or  any  other  person’s  hand.  He  was 
encouraged  to  publish  them  by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  several 
other  eminent  critics,  who  were  of  opinion  “ that,  thouo-ti 
not  so  uniformly  polished  as  some  of  his  previous  perform- 
ances, these  posthumous  essays  would  still  be  found  to 
preserve,  in  the  main,  the  same  characteristics  on  which 
his  reputation  had  been  established ; much  of  the  same 
quiet  humour,  and  keen  observation  ; the  same  brief  and 
vivid  description  ; the  same  unobtrusive  pathos  ; the  same 
prevailing  reverence  for  moral  truth,  and  rational  religion, 
—and,  in  a word,  not  a few  ‘things  which  the  world  would 
not  willingly  let  die.’  ” 

In  the  face  of  such  a verdict  our  own  humble  opinion 
may  be  held  as  valueless,— but  it  is,— that  though  not  one 
of  the  tales,  as  a whole,  is  comparable  with  the  best  of  his 
former  ones,  his  ‘ Sir  Eustace  Grey,’  his  ‘ Owen  Dale/ 
his  ‘ Ruth,’  his  ‘ Patron,’  his  ‘ Sisters,’  his  ‘ Parting  Hour’’ 
&c.,  yet  there  are  passages  scattered  among  them,  quite 
equal  to  anything  Crabbe  ever  wrote.  Moreover,  nearly 
every  one  of  the  tales  conveys  a striking  practical  lesson  ; 
and  what  poet  is  there,  ancient  or  modern,  that  gives  a 
moral  lesson  with  such  force  as  Crabbe  ? 

His  illustrations  of  common  domestic  life,  and  the  moral 
they  point,  approach  to  absolute  realities.  There  is  almost 
as  much  difference  between  his  and  other  men’s  lessons, 
as  there  is  between  “ preaching  and  practice,” — the  sub- 
ject of  the  last  of  the  poems  now  before  us. 

In  some  instances  he  returns  to  a mine  whence  he  had 
already  drawn  treasures,  and  to  a particular  vein,  which 
he  had  not  exhausted,  because  it  is  exhaustless,  but  from 
which  he  had  extracted  the  best  of  the  ore  he  best  knew 
how  to  transmute  and  reproduce.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  in  the  ‘ Farewell  and  Return,’  where  a youni 
man  takes  leave  of  his  native  place,  with  his  friends  and 
acquaintance  there ; and  then  returning  after  twenty  years’ 
absence,  finds  that  “ all  is  changed,”— that  he  is  himself 
unknown  where  everybody  once  knew  him — an  unheeded 
stranger  on  the  dear  spot  where  he  first  drew  breath,  and 
where  he  grew  up  to  man’s  estate.  Now  the  gold  of  this 
idea  had  been  worked  up  in  the  poet’s  best  manner  in  the 
‘ Parting  Hour,’  and  woven  there  into  the  finest,  yet  most 
powerful  mesh  that  ever  captured  human  feelings.  It  was 
a thing  for  Crabbe  to  do  but  once,  and  he  did  it.  He 
could  not  attempt  it  a second  time  without  remindino-  us 
of  the  perfection  of  his  first  effort. 

In  the  second  poem,  however,  there  is  much  beauty 
which  would  be  better  felt  if  we  could  forget  the  first.  All 
men  under  the  same  circumstances  have  experienced  the 
same  feelings,  and  many  have  described  them,  but  few 
have  so  strongly  painted  the  altered,  diminished  aspect  of 
a native,  provincial  town  in  the  eyes  of  one  who  has  been 
long  absent  from  it,  and  who  has  travelled  and  lived  in  the 
vast  metropolis ; — 

“The  very  place  is  alter’d.  Mfiiat  I left 
Seems  of  its  space  and  dignity  bereft : 

Tlie  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  mean  ; 

Did  I,  or  Fancy,  leave  them  In-oad  and  clean  ? 

The  ancient  churcli,  in  wliich  I felt  a pride, 

As  struck  by  magic,  is  hut  half  as  wide ; 

Tlie  tower  is  shorter,  the  sonorous  hell 
Tells  not  tlie  hour  as  it  was  wont  to  tell ; 

The  market  dwindles,  every  shop  and  stall 
Sinks  in  my  view;  there’s  littleness  in  all. 

C 
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IMine  is  the  error ; prepossessed  I see ; 

And  all  the  change  I mourn  is  change  in  me. 

One  object  solely  is  the  same ; the  sight 
Of  the  wide  ocean  by  the  moon’s  pale  light, 
l^Uh  her  long  ray  of  glory  which  we  mark 

On  the  wild  waves  when  all  beside  is  dark.” 

The  Farewell  and  Rehtrn. — p.  12C. 

admirable 

It;;.  ^ possesses  nearly  all  the  author’s  best  character- 
istics, and  that  deep  interest  always  excited  when  the 
poet  draws  from  his  own  personal  experience  and  che- 
^ contains  an  account  of  a poor  hoy’s 
u , p ? [ great  nobleman  s seat— a visit  actually  p^d 
by  Ciabbe  to  one  of  the  splendid  mansions  of  the  Rutland 

ot  nd/d’  7 If  apothecary’s  apprentice,  and 

earned  home  the  drugs  to  his  master's  patients.  At  that 
luinble  period  ot  Ins  life,  Crabbe  was  dazzled  with  all  lie 
saw  the  pictures  and  gildings,  the  books,  the  furniture 
I’f  ^^ondred  ingenious  contrivances  to 
diveit  the  iich  formed  a paradise  in  his  eyes  ; and  he  could 
not  conceive  that  beings,  who  could  command  all  these 
things,  could  be  otherwise  than  supremely  happy.  Even 
le  menials  of  the  Ducal  household  were  great  and  envi- 
able personages  in  his  eyes.  He  considered  himself  ho- 
noured by  the  notice  of  the  footmen,  who  wore  such  coats  ! 
Kut  the  majesty  ot  the  housekeeper,  and  the  graces  of  my 
l-iad^y  s maids,  quite  overpowered  him  ! ^ 

Years  of  disappointment  and  sorrow  intervened,  and  then 
Crabbe  found  himself  domesticated  as  chaplain  with  the 
self-same  great  family.  The  son  of  the  village-school- 
master parish-clerk,  and  salt-master,  had  raised  himself, 
by  ns  talents,  to  be  the  associate  of  the  noblest  of  the  land ; 
and  he  soon  found  that  they  were  not,  of  necessity,  a whit 
happier  than  a poor  apothecary’s  hoy.  On  a near  view, 
their  grandeur  was  not  so  imposing;  and  instead  of  the 
sublimity  of  virtue  he  had  dreamed  of  in  high  places,  he 
occasionally  found  the  baseness  and  the  vice  attendant 
on  the  lowest. 

It  was  probably  the  quickness  with  wliich  he  made 
these  discoveries  that  saved  Crabbe  from  sinking  into  a 
legular  retainer  of  nobility — a dinner-table  chaplain — a 
character  or  standing  which  used  too  frequently  to  be 
nwdistf’^'^^  a^bve  that  of  the  “ led  Captain”  of  our  old 

When  the  poet  quitted  the  palace  for  the  humble  par- 
sonage, he  parted  in  good  will  with  all.  He  never  satir- 
ized his  great  friends  or  their  friends  ; he  retained  a pro- 
per degree  of  respect  and  affection  for  his  patrons  till  the 
end  of  hi.s  long  life,  and  his  caustic  pen  never  touched  an 
individual  or  committed  the  vulgar  error  of  condemning  a 
whole  class  on  account  of  their  titles  and  wealtli  He 
only  described  generally  what  he  had  learned  from  the 
deep  study  of  many  particular  cases ; insisting  always, 
that  the  accidents  of  society  can  change  or  niodily  human 
nature  but  m a slight  degree.  He  dealt  as  fairly  with  the 
rich  as  the  poor,  attributing  virtues  and  vices,  joys  and 
woes  to  both.  He  devoted  much  more  of  his  attention  to 
the  latter  than  tlie  tormer,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
many  ot  the  sorrows  that  oppressed  the  man  in  humble  life 
sprung  from  mistalces  in  our  political  system,  and  were 
more  cajiable  of  being  immediately  removed  than  “ the 
weight  of  splendid  chains”  that  galled  the  great.  We 
have  permitted  ourselves  these  brief  observations,  because 
the  truths  they  are  founded  upon  give  the  greatest  value 
to  Crabbe s delineations;  and  because  a fashion  now  pre- 
vails, and  has  always  prevailed  in  certain  quarters,  to  judo-e 
the  noble  and  wealthy  by  a standard  not  only  less  charft- 
able,  but  also  less  correct.  Now  let  our  readers  atten- 
tively study  the  following  page  from  the  book  of  Crabbe’s 
exjjerience : — 


Sept. 


‘ Dream  on,  dear  boy  ! let  pass  a few  brief  year.s, 
Rejilete  witli  troubles,  comforts,  bojies,  and  fear-s, 
l>oI(l  t’xpGctatiojis,  tffForts  wild  and  strong", 

And  thou  sbalt  find  thy  fond  conjectures  wroiur. 
Imagination  rules  thee  : thine  are  dreams,  ° 
And  every  thing  to  thee  is  what  it  seems: 

Thou  seest  the  surfaces  of  things  that  pass 
I.efoie  thee,  colour  d by  thy  fancy’s  glass. 

The  fact  below  is  hidden  ! What  is  true 
In  that  fair  mansion  comes  not  in  thy  view  ; 

And  thou  would’st  feel  a new  and  strange  .su’rprise, 
sliould  all  within  upon  thy  mind  arise. 


piou  thlnk’st  the  lords'of  all  these  glorious  things 
Are  blest  supremely  ! so  they  are,— like  kings  ' 

Cnvy  them  not  their  lofty  state,  my  boy  ; 

They  but  possess  the  things  that  you  enjoy. 

‘‘  Nay,  but  they’re  lords  of  all  you  see  around 

“ Ring  but  a bell,  and  men  obey  the  sound ; 

“Make  but  a motion,  with  the  hand  or  eye 
“ And  their  attendants  at  the  signal  fly.”  ’ 

True,  my  fair  lad  ! but  this  is  contract  all. 

For  James  is  paid  to  heed  his  Honour’s  call  j 
Let  wages  cease,  and  lay  the  livery  by, 

-■Ind  James  will  heed  no  more  than  you  or  I. 

Service  has  lawful  bound,  and  that  beyond 
Is  no  obedience— ’t  is  not  in  the  bond. 

Footman,  or  groom,  or  butler,  still  he  knows, 

So  does  his  lord,  the  duty  that  he  owes, 

Ivabourers,  you  say,  are  grieved  with  daily  toil— 
True — but  the  sweater  goes  not  with  the  soil ; 
lie  can  change  places,  change  his  way  of  life,  ’ 

Take  new  employments,— nay  can  take  a wife  ; 

H lie  offend,  he  knows  the  law’s  decree. 

Nor  can  his  judge  in  his  accuser  see; 

And,  more  than  all  the  rest — or  young  or  old 
Useful  or  useless,  he  can  not  be  sold  : ’ 

Sorrow  and  want  may  in  his  cot  be  found, 

But  not  a slave  can  live  on  British  ground. 

Noi  have  the  lords  of  all  this  wealth  you  see. 

Their  perfect  freedom  ; few  are  truly  fret; : 

M ho  rank  the  highest,  find  the  check  of  fate, 

And  kings  themselves  are  subject  to  their  state. 

Riches,  and  all  that  we  desire  to  gain, 

Bind  their  possessors  in  a golden  chain — 

’Tis  kept  in  peril,  and  ’tis  lost  with  pain. 

And  thou,  too,  boy  ! wilt  pass  unheeding  by 
Tlie  scenes  that  now  delight  thine  eager  eye. 

Dream  on  awhile  ! and  there  shall  come  a strange. 

And,  couldst  thou  see  it,  an  amazing  change, 
piou  who  wert  late  so  happy,  and  so  proud. 

To  be  a seat  with  liveried  men  allow’d, 

And  would  not,  dared  not,  in  thy  very  shame, 

'I  he  titles  of  their  noble  masters  name — 

Titles  that,  scarcely  known,  upon  thy  tongue 
IV  ith  tremulous  and  erring  accent  hung 

Oh  ! had  they  told  thee,  when  thou  sat’st  with  pride 
And  grateful  joy,  at  Madam  Johnson’s  side,  * 

And  heard  the  lisping  Flora,  blue-eyed  maid, 

Bid  thee  be  neither  bashful  nor  afraid. 

When  Mrs.  J ane  thy  burning  blush  had  raised, 

Because  thy  modesty  and  sense  she  praised— 

Couldst  thou  have  seen  that  in  that  place  a room 
Should  be  thine  own,  thy  house,  thy  hall,  thy  home. 
With  leave  to  wander  as  thou  wouldst,  to  read 
Just  as  thy  fancy  was  disposed  to  feed, 

To  live  with  those  who  were  so  far  above 
Thy  reach,  it  seem’d  to  thee  a crime  to  love. 

Or  even  admire  them  1— Little  didst  thou  know 
How  near  approach  the  lofty  and  the  low  ! 

In  all  we  dare,  and  all  we  dare  not  name. 

How  much  the  great  and  little  are  the  same  1 


Well,  thou  hast  tried  it — thou  hast  closely  seen 
■\V’hat  greatness  has  without  it,  and  within  ; 

Where  now  the  joyful  expectation  ? — fled  ! 

The  strong  anticipating  spirit  ? — dead  1 ” 

Sil/ord  Hall,  p.  32. 

The  following- passage  in  the  same  poem  is  in  Crabbe’s 
peculiar  and  most  happily  descriptive  vein.  Tliose  who 
have  visited  a chapel  in  any  of  our  old  family  mansions, 
will  feel,  in  reading  the  verses,  that  they  are  ao-ain 
there : — “ 

“ Then  to  the  chapel  moved  the  friendly  pair. 

And  well  for  Peter  that  his  guide  was  thei-e  ! 

Dim,  silent,  solemn  was  the  scene — he  felt 
The  cedar’s  power,  (hat  so  unearthly  smelt; 

And  then  the  stain’d,  dark,  narrow  windows  threw 
Strange,  partial  beams  on  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew: 

Upon  the  altar,  glorious  to  behold. 

Stood  a vast  pair  of  candlesticks  in  gold  ! 

■With  candles  tall,  and  large,  and  firm,  and  white, 

Such  as  the  halls  of  giant-kings  would  light. 

There  was  an  organ,  too,  but  now  unseen  ; 

.‘V  long  black  curtain  served  it  for  a screen  ; 

Not  so  tlie  clock,  that  both  by  night  and  day. 

Click’d  the  short  moments  as  they  pass’d  away.” — p.  I7. 

‘ Tlie  Faniily  of  Love  ’ is  another  admirable  tale.  The 
title  is  ironical.  Two  brothers  and  a maiden  sister,  that 
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compose  this  family,  are  about  the  most  selfisli,  cold- 
hearted  creatures  breathing— loving  nothing  but  money 
and  their  dear  selves,  and  each  trying  to  supplant  the 
other  two  in  the  good  graces  of  a rich  old  uncle.  One  ol 
the  brothers,  however,  is  a thorough  tory— “ Loyal  his 
heart,  and  ‘ C lunch  and  King’  his  toast.”  It  is  true  he 
cringes  to  all  above,  and  tyrannizes  over  all  beneath  him, 
and  that  the  poet  paints  him  as  being  altogether  the  worst 
of  a bad  set ; but  a recent  critic,  boasting  the  same  poli- 
tical badge,  is  so  delighted  with  this  James  Dyson’s  ani- 
mosity against  those  “ who  teach  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  read,”  and  against  all  who  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
popular  knowledge,  rights,  and  comforts,  that  he  (the 
critic)  claims  James  as  a brother,  and  saddles  Crabbe’s 
description  of  him  with  a note  of  virulent  attack  on  those 
who  are  now  endeavouring,  for  the  first  time,  to  diffuse 
sound  political  information  among  the  people  of  England 
— an  effort  which  the  poet,  who  a thousand  times  deplored 
the  miseries,  animosities,  and  crimes  that  arose  out  of 
the  want  of  such  information,  would  have  hailed  with 
delight. 

We  wish  the  Reviewer  joy  of  his  alliance:  in  the  war 
it  is  waging,  the  ‘ Quarterly’  does  well  to  stick  by  the 
Dysons  wherever  it  can  find  them.  Their  number,  though 
diminishing,  may  yet  be  considerable,  but  we  hope  we  may 
have  other  Crabbes  to  expose  their  inherent  baseness. 

‘ The  Equal  Marriage,’  in  which  a calculating,  heartless 
coquette  is  united  to  a selfish  rake,  is  another  admirable 
narrative.  Our  loathing  of  the  two  characters  concerned 
is  relieved  by  some  exquisite  poetry.  Even  after  our  in- 
numerable descriptions  of  night  and  the  moon,  the  follow- 
ing will  be  read  with  delight  : — 

“ As  in  some  pleasant  eve  we  view  the  scene, 

Though  cool  yet  calm,  if  joyless  yet  serene, — 

Who  has  not  felt  a quiet  still  delight 
In  the  clear,  silent,  love-befriending  night 
The  moon  so  sweetly  bright,  so  softly  fair. 

That  all  hut  happy  lovers  would  he  there, — 

Thinking  there  must  be  in  her  still  domain 
Something  that  soothes  the  sting  of  mortal  pain  ; 

While  earth  Itself  is  dressed  in  light  so  clear, 

That  they  might  rest  contented  to  he  here  !” — p.  8G. 

‘ Rachel’  is  a fearful  tragedy  of  humble  life.  A poor 
girl,  when  on  the  eve  of  marriage,  learns  that  her  lover,  a 
sailor,  has  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  from 
that  time,  years  past  away,  and  she  hears  no  more  of  him. 
Some  fanatic  neighbours  avail  themselves  of  her  grief  and 
loneliness  to  make  a convert  of  her  ; religious  terror  and 
superstition,  added  to  sorrow,  shake  her  intellect,  which 
is  fully  overthrown  by  the  sudden  re-appearance  of  her 
lover,  and  from  that  moment  Rachel  becomes  a wander- 
ing, inotFensive  maniac.  To  such  as  may  be  as  yet  un- 
acquainted with  Crabbe’s  inimitable  mode  of  managing 
such  subjects,  and  with  his  hom'ely  but  soul-searching 
style,  we  can  scarcely  offer  a better  specimen  than  the 
following 

“ She  thought  her  lover  dead.  In  prayer  she  named 
“ The  erring  youth,  and  hoped  he  was  reclaim’d. 

“ This  she  confess’d  ; and,  trembling,  heard  them  say, 

“ ‘ Her  prayers  were  sinful — So  the  Papists  pray. 

“ ‘ Her  David’s  fate  had  been  decided  long, 

“ ‘ And  prayers  and  wishes  for  his  state  were  wrong.’ 

“ Had  these  her  guides  united  love  and  skill, 

“ They  might  have  ruled  and  rectified  her  will ; 

^ “ Bnt  they  perceived  not  the  bewilder’d  mind, 

I “ And  show’d  her  paths  that  she  could  never  find : 

I “ The  weakness  that  was  Nature’s  they  reproved, 

“ And  all  its  comforts  from  the  heart  removed. 

A'  “ Ev’n  in  this  state,  she  loved  the  winds  that  sweep 
“ O’er  the  wild  heath,  and  curl  the  restless  deep  ; 

“ A turf-built  hut  beneath  a hill  she  chose, 

“ And  oft  at  night  in  winter  storms  arose, 

“ Hearing,  or  dreaming,  the  distracted  cry 
“ Of  drowning  seamen  on  the  breakers  by  : 

“ For  there  were  rocks,  that  when  the  tides  were  low 
“ Appear’d,  and  vanish’d  when  the  waters  flow  ; 

“ And  there  she  stood,  all  patient  to  behold 
“ Some  seaman’s  body  on  the  billows  roll’d. 

“ One  calm,  cold  evening,  when  the  moon  was  high, 

“ And  rode  sublime  within  the  cloudless  sky, 

“ She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  seem’d  to  feel 
“Or  cold  or  want,  but  turn’d  her  idle  wheel, 

“ And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
“ Mix’d,  all  unconscious  that  she  dwelt  alone. 


“ But  none  will  harm  her— Or  who,  willing,  can  ? 

“ She  is  too  wretched  to  have  fear  of  man — 

“ Not  man  1 but  something—  if  it  should  appear, 

“ That  once  was  man  — that  something  did  she  fear. 

“ No  causeless  terror  ! — In  that  moon’s  clear  light 
“ It  came,  and  seem’d  a parley  to  invite  ; 

“ It  was  no  hollow  voice — no  brushing  by  jj 

“ Of  a strange  being,  who  escapes  the  eye — 

“ No  cold  or  thrilling  touch,  that  will  but  last 
“ While  we  can  think,  and  then  for  ever  past. 

“ But  this  sad  face — though  not  the  same,  she  knew 
“ Enough  the  same  to  prove  the  vision  true — 

“ Look’d  full  upon  her  1 — starting  in  aft’right  " 

“ She  fled,  her  wildness  doubling  at  the  sight ; 

“ With  shrieks  of  terror,  and  emotion  strong, 

“ She  pass'd  it  by,  .and  madly  rush’d  along 
“ To  the  bare  rocks — while  David,  who,  that  day, 

“ Had  left  his  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 

“ Had  seen  his  friends  who  yet  survived,  and  heard 
“ Of  her  who  loved  him — and  who  thus  appear’d 
“ He  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  retired  afraid 
“ T’  approach,  and  left  her  to  return  lor  aid. 

“ None  came ! and  Rachel  in  the  morn  was  found 
“ Turning  her  wheel  without  its  spindles,  round, 

“ 'With  household  look  of  care,  low  singing  to  the  sound. 

“ Since  that  event,  she  is  what  you  have  seen, 

“ But  time  and  habit  make  her  more  serene, 

“ The  edge  of  anguish  blunted — yet,  it  seems, 

“ Sea,  ships,  and  sailors’  miseries  are  her  dreams.” 

^ p.  97- 

‘ The  Boat  Race  ’ is  another  tragedy  of  the  like  nature, 
but  with  a much  more  fearful  catastrophe.  The  lollowing 
description  of  the  approach  of  a storm,  is  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  ever  read  : — • 

“ The  morn  was  calm,  and  ev’n  till  noon  the  strong 
Unruffled  flood  moved  quietly  along  ; 

In  the  dead  calm  the  billows  softly  fell. 

And  mock’d  the  whistling  sea-boy’s  favourite  spell: 

So  rests  at  noon  the  reaper,  but  to  rise 
With  mightier  force  and  twofold  energies. 

The  deep,  broad  stream  moved  softly,  all  was  hush’d. 

When  o'er  the  flood  the  breeze  awakening  brush’d  ; 

A sullen  sound  was  heard  along  the  deep. 

The  stormy  spirit  rousing  from  his  sleep  ; 

The  porpoise  rolling  on  the  troubled  wave. 

Unwieldy  tokens  of  his  pleasure  gave  : 

Dark,  chilling  clouds  the  troubled  deep  deform. 

And  led  by  terror  downward  rush’d  the  storm.” — p.  250. 

To  pass  over  other  tales  iu  this  volume,  which  have  all 
their  merit,  we  would  especially  recommend  to  our  readers^ 
notice,  ‘ Barnaby  the  Shopman,’  ‘The  Ancient  Mansion, 

‘ Tlie  Dean’s  Lady,’  ‘ Tlie  Dealer  and  the  Clerk , and  ‘ The 
Will.’ 

We  wish  that  some  of  the  Lady  Marys  and  Honourable  Mis- 
tresses about  town,  who  do  so  much  towards  spoiling  halt  of 
our  young  candidates  for  literary  fame,  would  take  warning 
from  the  fate  of  the  ‘ Dean’s  Lady.’  She  was  vyhat  is 
called  a “ Blue  Stocking,”  or  more  briefly,  a “ Blue.  ’ Her 
house  was  crowded  with  the  learned,  the  scientific,  the 
poetical,  who  told  her  “ all  about”  what  they  were  doing 
consulted  her  judgment  and  taste,  and  applauded  every- 
thing she  said ; and  it  was  not  until  the  Dean  died  and 
left  her  “ poorly  jointured,”  that  she  discovered  that  she 
had  been  indebted  for  their  company  and  applause  to  those 
good  dinners  she  could  now  no  longer  give.  In  the  same 
manner,  take  away  the  dinner  and  the  rout,  with  the 
“ set-down-supper,”  or  the  well-covered  sideboard,  and  the 
most  crowded  literary  menagerie  of  the  day  will  presently 
be  deserted — for  your  true  lion  is  a hungry  animal,  and 
must  have  his  meat  for  his  presence  and  praise. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  necessary  todescribe,  lor  the  inlorraa- 
tion  of  some  of  our  readers  iu  the  country,  what  sort  ot  a 
biped  it  is  that  is  called  a “ lion”  in  fashionable  paidance. 
But,  alas!  these  creatures  are  made  out  of  so  many  and 
such  different  materials,  that  the  task  would  be  endless. 
We  may  just  mention,  however,  among  many,  that  the 
author  of  the  last  fashionable  novel,  or  the  last  new  play, 
or  the  last  sweet  poem,  is  a lion,  or  a rare  monster,  and  is 
invited  out  as  such  to  show  himself  to  crowds,  and  to 
roar,  as  Bottom  saith,  as  sweet  as  any  sucking  dove.  The 
poor  things  are  very  short-lived ! Except  on  very  rare 
occasions,  they  never  wear  the  lion’s  skin  longer  tjian  a 
London  season.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they  disappear, 
and  are  seen  no  more  of  men.  At  the  opening  of  the 
next,  their  places  are  supplied  by  others,  who  in  their  turn 
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go  out  with  the  last  party  of  the  season.  From  the  mys- 
terious way  in  which,  after  their  short  reign,  they  are  en- 
tirely lost  sight  of,  and  from  their  well-known  jealousy 
and  hatred  of  each  other,  it  has  been  supposed  and  as- 
serted by  some  that  the  new  lions  kill  and  eat  the  old 
ones.  We  will  not  aver  that  this  is  the  fact.  The  asser- 
tion, perhaps,  ought  to  be  taken  metaphorically.  We 
regret  that  Crabbe  never  drew  a portrait  of  this  species. 
From  our  next  extract,  with  which,  though  unwillingly, 
we  must  close  our  present  notice  of  this  true  poet,  it  will 
be  seen  he  was  an  animal-painter  of  flrstrate  excellence. 

“ There  watch’d  a cur  before  the  miser’s  gate, 

A very  cur,  whom  all  men  seem’d  to  hate  ; 

Gaunt,  savage,  shaggy,  with  an  eye  that  shone 
Like  a live  coal,  and  lie  possess'd  hut  one; 

Ilishark  was  wild  and  eager,  and  became 
That  meagre  body  and  that  eye  of  Hame; 

His  master  prized  him  much,  and  Fang  his  name. 

His  master  fed  him  largely  ; hnt  not  that, 

Nor  aught  of  kindness  made  the  snarlerfat. 

Flesh  he  devoured,  hut  not  a bit  would  stay ; 

He  hark’d,  and  snarl’d,  and  growl'd  it  all  away. 

His  ribs  were  seen  extended  like  a rack, 

And  coarse  red  hair  hung  ro\ighly  o’er  his  hack. 

Lamed  in  one  leg,  and  bruised  iu  wars  of  yore. 

Now  his  sore  body  made  his  temper  sore. 

Such  was  the  friend  of  him,  who  could  not  find, 

Nor  make  him  one,  ’mong  creatures  of  his  kind. 

Brave  deeds  of  Fang  his  master  often  told, 

The  son  of  Fury,  famed  in  days  of  old. 

From  Snatch  and  Rabid  sprung  ; and  noted  they 
In  earlier  times — each  dog  will  have  his  day. 

The  notes  of  Fang  were  to  his  master  known, 

And  dear — they  bore  some  likeness  to  his  own ; 

For  both  convey’d  to  the  experienced  ear, 

“ 1 snarl  and  bite,  because  1 hate  and  fear.” 

The  Dealer  and  Clerk,  p.  217. 


TRAVELS  IN  EGYPT. 

Egypt,  and  Mohammed  Ali ; or  Travels  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
By  James  Augustus  St.  John.  Two  volumes,  8vo.  pp.  hSO 
and  619.  London,  1834.  Longman  and  Go. 

Mr.  St.  John  informs  us  in  an  early  part  of  his  work, 
that  liis  principal  object  in  proceeding  to  Egypt  was  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  character  of  lUohammed  Ali’s 
government,  and  the  present  state  of  the  country;  and 
that  he  proposed  to  extend  his  researches  as  far  as  Ddn- 
gola.  We  find,  however,  that  he  had  reached  no  farther 
tlian  the  second  Cataract,  when  circumstances  which,  lie 
says,  “ he  could  in  no  degree  control,”  compelled  him  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  far-distant  kingdoms  of  Dongola, 
Sennaar,  and  Abyssinia  which  lay  before  him ; and  we 
fear  that  the  same  causes  constrained  him  to  return  to 
Europe  ere  he  had  made  himself  master  of  the  intricate 
policy  of  the  Pasha,  and  before  sufficient  opportunity  had 
been  permitted  him  of  drawing  available  or  valuable 
conclusions  from  what  he  saw  during  liis  travels  in  Egypt. 

It  must,  however,  by  no  means  be  understood  that  we 
do  not  consider  Mr.  8t.  John's  work  an  interesting  and 
far  from  unimportant  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  Egypt, 
and  a very  aide  survey  of  the  present  position  of  that 
country.  With  a sufficient  degree  of  deference  for  the 
travellers  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  path, 

( many  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  no  common  men,) 
he  nevei’theless  plainly  and  I'earlessly  states  his  own  im- 
pressions. Above  all,  there  is  an  entire  absence  in  his 
book  of  that  arrogance  and  pretension  which  might  be 
almost  excusable  in  one  who  has  had  to  deal  with  a 
country  so  fertile  in  the  growth  of  theories  as  Egypt. 

Mr.  St.  Jolm  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  November,  1832, 
and  having  loitered  about  the  city  for  some  days,  at  length 
made  up  liis  mind  to  l.ic  presented  to  the  Pasha,  a cere- 
mony of  which,  it  appears,  travellers  usually  acquit  them- 
.selves  immediately  alter  their  arrival.  The  conversation 
having  commenced  in  the  usual  manner,  our  traveller 
began  to  interrogate  the  Pasha  in  a very  business-like 
fashion,  avowing  the  purpose  for  which  he  Iiad  come  to 
Egypt — desiring  to  know  the  amount  of  his  Highness’s 
troops  ; counselling  the  Pasha  on  the  importance  of  stand- 
ing well  with  Europe,  and  requesting  jiermission  to  view 
certain  places — a license  which  former  travellers  had  never 
succeeded  in  obtaining. 

On  the  day  after  his  introduction  to  the  Pasha,  kir.  St. 
John  and  a companion  left  Alexandria,  and  proceeded  to 


Cairo,  by  the  way  of  Rosetta,  on  asses.  A distant  view  of 
the  Pyramids  as  they  approached  Cairo  is  thus  described  : 

“ I now  felt  that  I was  in  Egypt;  hut,  notwithstanding  the 
ideas,  manifold  and  mysterious  as  they  are,  which  history  has 
invincibly  connected,  in  our  mind,  with  these  prodigious  struc- 
tures, they  by  no  means,  when  first  beheld  from  afar,  excite  those 
powerful  emotions  of  astonishment  and  admiration  which  the 
sublimity  of  nature  gives  birth  to.  On  the  contrary,  when  be- 
ginning to  loom  across  you  through  the  desert — through  open- 
ings in  the  palm  forests,  they  appear  little  better  than  huge 
brick-kilns.  In  fact,  you  only  see  a small  portion  of  their  upper 
part.  But  when  ymu  consider  that  you  are  still  at  the  distance 
of  a long  day’s  journey  from  them  ; that  their  fair  proportions 
are  apparently  curtailed  by  the  mere  rotundity  of  the  globe ; that 
they  have  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of  3000  years  ; and  that, 
if  left  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  they  will  probably 
equal  the  world  itself  in  duration,  your  imagination  begins  to 
take  fire,  and  acquires  by  degrees  a just  conception  of  the  sub- 
lime design  of  the  architect.” 

We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  St.  .lohn  has  told  us  any- 
thing at  the  same  time  new  and  interesting  respecting 
Cairo,  except  that  it  is  now  as  remarkable  for  its  clean'i- 
ness  as,  a few  years  ago,  it  was  disgraceful  for  its  filth  ; 
and  the  pyramids  have  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  most 
of  our  reader’s,  by  the  descriptions  of  modern  travellers,  as 
to  exempt  us  frorrr  the  necessity  of  accompanying  an 
author  on  his  visit  to  those  mysterious  strrrctures. 

Our  autlror  having  hired  a drogoma?i,  &c.,  set  sail  from 
the  port  oi  Boolak  in  a kandjia,  “ a decked  boat,  with  two 
masts  and  two  triangirlar  sails,  of  which  the  foremost  is 
much  smaller  than  the  other.  There  are  two  cabins  upon 
deck,  one  about  six  feet  in  length,  in  which  you  live,  the 
other  much  shorter,  for  containing  your  provisions;  several 
small  windows,  with  sliding  shutters,  but  without  glass, 
afford  yorr  a prospect  of  the  river  and  country  on  both 
sides.”  His  companion  was  a Mr.  Monro,  who  accom- 
panied him  in  a boat  of  similar  construction.  The  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  sinking  rapidly,  and  the  object  of  our 
author  was  to  pass  the  cataracts  before  the  subsiding  of 
the  river  should  render  it  impracticable.  Mr.  St.  John 
landed  at  the  village  of  El  Massia,  and  proceeded  to  view 
the  immense  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  he 
concludes  the  stones  for  the  great  public  structures  and 
pyramids  of  Memphis  were  taken.  “ At  first  sight,”  he 
says,  “ it  would  seem  tlrat  all  the  cities  of  Egypt  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  were  18,000  in  number,  might  liave 
issued  fortli  from  tliese  quarries.”  On  the  following  day 
he  visited  another  village,  called  El  JVnddt,  and  here  he 
gives  a melancholy  account  of  the  results  of  the  Pasha’s 
system  of  recruiting  his  armies.  He  says, — 

In  all  these  villages  we  hear  execrations  poured  forth  against 
the  Pasha  for  the  oppressive  way  in  which  he  recruits  his  armies ; 
and  the  practices  to  which  the  Fellahs  resort  to  elude  his  despot- 
ism, prove  at  once  their  intense  love  of  home,  and  their  aversion 
to  a military  life;  not  their  cowardice,  for  when  brought  into  the 
field  they  commonly  fight  with  great  bravery.  However,  as  soon 
as  the  news  reaches  a village  that  a recruiting  party  is  abroad, — 
and  it  spreads  over  the  country  like  wildfire, — many  men  blind 
themselves  with  arsenic,  others  thrust  a spear,  or  some  other  sharp 
instrument,  into  one  of  their  eyes,  or  chop  off  the  fore-finger 

of  the  right  hand Nay,  mothers,  forgetting  that  the 

Paslia's  wars  cannot  last  for  ever,  have  even  been  known  to  blind 
or  maim  their  own  children.” 

The  Pasha,  however,  to  repress  this  practice,  issued  an 
order  making  it  punishable.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  order  was  to  teach  the  recruiting-officers  the  lucrative 
device  practised  by  Falstaff,  of  pressing  such  as  were  either 
unfit  for,  or  averse  from  service,  for  the  purpose  ot  extort- 
ing money.  In  a subsequent  part  of  the  same  volume, 
however,'Mr.  St.  John,  speaking  of  the  Fellahs,  whom  he 
represents  as  “ naturally  industrious  and  active,  though  it 
depends  upon  the  government  to  direct  their  energies  into 
a proper  channel,”  remarks, — 

“ The  old  Egyptians  laboured  .slavishly  for  their  kings — the 
Fellahs  labour  for  their  Pasha  ; and,  if  history  fable  not,  Moham- 
med Ali,  with  all  his  faults,  is  a much  greater  and  better  sovereign 
tliaii!  many  of  those  who,  in  antiquity,  ground  the  face  of  the 
poor  in  Egypt.” 

On  our  author’s  arrival  at  Thebes,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  restrain  liis  impatience  to  examine  the  ruins  of  that 
celebrated  city,  and  to  hasten  into  Nubia  before  the  water 
should  be  so  low  as  to  jirevent  his  ascent  at  the  cataract ; 
he  accordingly  snatched  a hasty  glance  at  its  stupendous 
remains,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Esneh,  and  from 
thcuce,  with  as  little  delay,  to  Es-Souan.  There  Mr.  St. 
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Jolm  describes  his  difFicult  and  dangerous  ascent  of  llie 
first  cataract,  wliich,  liowever,  was  at  length  successfully 
achieved,  to  the  delight  of  a multitude  of  witnesses. 

“ Crowds  of  Nul)iaiis,  men  and  boys,”  be  says,  “ having  assem- 
bled upon  the  shore  to  behold  our  ascent,  but  still  more  to  exhibit 
their  own  courage  and  dexterity,  were  constantly  talking  and 
laughing,  leaping  like  so  many  chamois  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
offering  ioTfivc  paras  lo  swim  down  the  cataract.  One  of  them, 
getting  astride  on  a small  log  of  wood,  and  imshing  off  from  the 
shore,  fell  into  the  current,  by  the  force  of  which  he  was  hurried 
down  like  an  arrow  for  a considerable  distance.  But  he  well 
knew  how  to  sit  his  log  ; and  availing  himselt  dexterously  of  the 
counter-current,  made  a hold  turn,  and,  regaining  the  command 
of  the  canoe,  by  paddling  rapidly  with  his  hands,  reached  the 
ojiposite  shore  in  safety.” 

Our  author  having  now  entered  Nuhia,  proceeded  up 
the  Nile  as  far  as  the  second  cataract— the  most  southern 
point  he  was  destined  to  reach  ; and  although  he  describes 
the  reluctance  he  felt  to  retrace  his  course,  he  confesses 
that  next  moment  the  thoughts  of  home  caused  him  to 
look  forward  with  unaccountable  pleasure  to  the  descent  of 
the  Nile. 

By  far  the  most  important  portion  of  Mr.  St.  John’s 
work  is  devoted  to  a review  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Pasha — of  his  introduction  of  the  manufacturing  system 
into  Egypt,  and  of  his  regulations  in  favour  of  commerce. 
He  appears  to  be  somewhat  puzzled  with  respect  to  the 
policy  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  his  ultimate  intentions  with 
regard  to  Egypt.  His  convictions,  if  they  may  he  called 
by  that  name,  although  evidently  honest  and  impartial, 
seem  to  partake  of  the  character  of  inferences  from  super- 
ficial impressions,  rather  than  to  amount  to  deliberate 
conclusions.  “In  the  establishment  of  schools  and  col- 
leges,” says  Mr.  St.  John,  “ Mohammed  Ali  has  given  an 
undeniable  proof  that  he  desires  to  behold  Egypt  a civilized 
country.”  Let  us  give  a brief  account  of  these  establish- 
ments The  College  of  Kasserlyne  contains  1200  stu- 
dents, furnished  by  the  Pasha  with  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  a sum  of  money  for  private  expenses.  The 
system  of  tuition  resembles  in  many  respects  the  Lancas- 
terian.  The  Artillery  School  at  Zoura  consists  of  400 
pupils,  superintended  by  an  officer  formerly  in  the  Spanish 
service,  who  is  assisted  by  competent  gentlemen,  “ teachers 
of  trigonometry,  drawing,  the  French,  Italian,  and  English 
languages,  and  the  several  duties  of  the  service.”  This 
school  is  from  time  to  time  recruited  by  draughts  from  the 
College  of  Kasserlyne.  The  School  of  Cadets  at  Ghizeh 
is  composed  of  Turks,  Georgians  or  Circassians,  and  pos- 
sesses the  best  European  and  native  teachers.  From 
thence  are  drawn  officers  for  the  fresh  levies,  and  they 
have  been  found  efficient  in  the  field.  There  is  a school 
for  music  under  the  direction  of  a German  professor.  The 
School  of  Engineers  at  Khanka  contains  ino  young  men, 
who  are  taught  surveying,  fortification,  mining,  &c. 

'■  The  Scliool  of  IMeiticine  at  Alum  Zahel,”  remarks  Mr.  .St. 
John,  ‘‘is,  without  ihmlit,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  all 
the  Pasha’.s  establishments.  ...  At  the  head  of  eatdi  depart- 
ment of  medical  science  is  an  European  professor,  who  draws  np 
his  daily  lesson  in  French,  which  is  then  ti’anslated  into  Arabic 
by  able  interpreters.  The  translations,  when  completed,  are 
submitted  to  three  learned  Sheiks,  who  correct  grammatical 
errors,  and  clothe  them  with  the  beauties  of  the  Arabic  language, 
after  which  they  are  printed  and  delivered  to  the  students.  Prac- 
tical knowledge  is  acquired  by  attending  the  sick,  compounding 
and  making  up  medicines,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  dissecting- 
knife.” 

Adjoining  this  school  are  a veterinary  hospital  and 
school  containing  150  pupils.  Schools  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  army  and  fleet,  in  which  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

“ The  rude  Fellah  from  the  wilds  of  Gournon,  taken  away  from 
the  fields  at  the  age  of  thirty,  is  now  daily  seen  bending  over  his 
slate.  No  soldier  unable  to  read  and  write  can  he  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  corporal.” 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  is  a naval  school  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  there  are  about  200  students,  to  whom 
ship-building  and  any  branch  of  science  connected  with 
it  are  taught. 

In  1819,  Mohammed  Ali  introduced  the  manufacturing 
system  into  Egypt.  Machinery  was  procured  from  Europe 
at  a vast  expense,  and  an  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  velvets  was  commenced  at  Kromfish.  Tliis,  how- 
ever, failed.  The  destruction  of  the  machinery,  which 
could  not  be  repaired,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  article 
manufactured,  compelled  the  Pasha  to  abandon  this 


scheme.  But  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  increasing 
daily,  and  lie  resolved  to  manufacture  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial. Cotton  mills  were  accordingly  established.  It  must 
be  remarked,  that  a chief  part  of  the  machinery  was 
constructed  in  Egypt,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
French  cotton-spinner.  We  learn  from  Mr.  St.  John  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  this  vast  experiment,  after  four- 
teen years’  trial.  He  says, — 

“ The  Fellah.s  employed  in  the  various  manipulations  have  an 
extreme  dislike  to  the  Imsiness;  being  jiressed  into  the  mills, 
tliey  labour  only  because  they  are  compelled.” 
lie  goes  on  to  say,  that,  from  the  insufficiency  of  wages 
and  food,  and  the  extremely  severe  nature  of  their  treat- 
ment, they  have  been  sometimes  led  to  make  reprisals 
upon  their  masters. 

“ Of  the  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  cotton-mills  existing  in 
Egypt,  there  is  not  one  which  has  not,  at  various  periods,  been 
accidentally  or  designedly  set  on  fire.” 

The  destruction  of  one  establishment  alone  caused  a loss 
of  35, quo/.  We  are  next  told  that  the  atmosphere  is 
destructive  to  the  machinery,  and  that  the  irregular  mo- 
tion of  the  cotton-mills  is  also  injurious  to  it ; and  that 
the  machines,  once  out  of  order,  are  often  completely 
spoiled  in  the  hands  of  Arab  mechanics.  The  expense  of 
maintaining  the  men  and  cattle  cannot,  it  seems,  amount 
to  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  piastres 
per  annum ; while  the  loss  arising  from  the  destruction  of 
cattle,  the  repair  of  machinery,  and  the  embezzlement  of 
the  nazirs,  probably  exceeds  two  millions  of  piastres. 
Through  the  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  these  men,  it 
appears  one-half  of  the  raw  material  is  wasted;  and,  not- 
withstanding every  precaution  of  the  Pasha,  he  is  plun- 
dered on  all  sides.  “ No  reasonable  man,  therefore,” 
concludes  our  author,  “ can  apprehend  any  lasting  com- 
petition from  a people  ignorant  in  the  extreme,  and  morally 
depressed  to  the  lowest  depths  to  which  humanity  can 
sink and  he  comments  in  these  terms  upon  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pasha  in  persisting 
in  this  manufacture. 

‘‘  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  regard,  without  indignation,  the 
unhappy  dispo.sition  of  a prince  who,  having  once  suffered  him- 
self to  he  made  the  dupe  of  designing  individuals,  is  too  proud  to 
abandon  Ids  chimerical  projects.” 

He  adds,  a few  pages  farther  on, — 

“ But  the  Pasha,  who  in  reality  could  never  have  been  ignorant 
of  this  circumstance  (the  loss  su.stained  by  the  manufacturing 
system),  still  perseveres  in  his  original  scheme,  observing,  that  he 
is  actuated  by  motives  which  he  does  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
disclose.  Perhaps  he  imagines  no  better  means  exist  of  habi- 
tuating the  Arabs  to  patient  and  laborious  habits.  Whatever 
his  views  mav  be,  they  are  not  the  offs])ring  of  avarice,  since  lie 
perceives  that  no  accession  to  the  revenue  is  derived  from  his 
weaving  and  spinning.” 

Mr.  St.  John,  in  common  with  all  other  travellers,  was 
struck  with  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country  and 
the  prodigious  fertility  of  the  annually-inundated  Delta. 
He  says — 

As  soon  as  w'e  entered  the  Delta,  we  observed  on  every  side 
proofs  of  its  amazing  fertility:  luxuriant  crops  of  young  wheat 
exquisitely  green,  exuberant  grass,  plants  of  gigantic  size,  beauti- 
ful tall  tufted  reeds,  and  palms  and  sycamores  of  enormous 
growth,” 

But  the  monopoly  established  by  the  Pasha  blights  all 
this  fruitfulness.  According  to  Mr.  St.  .lohn,  Mohammed 
Ali  gradually  proceeded,  like  Pharaoh  in  the  days  of 
Joseph,  to  consummate  a grand  scheme  of  appropriating 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt  to  himself. 

“ The  first  step  was  made  by  seizing,  in  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts, a number  of  fields,  for  which  the  proprietors  were  indem- 
nified by  the  grant  of  an  equal  extent  of  ground  elsewhere;  and 
these  government  posses.sions  were  cultivated  by  corvees.  * * 

To  this  succeeded  liis  system  of  universal  monopoly.” 

This  monopoly  includes  every  production  of  the  soil,  and 
every  article  forming  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
Mr.  St.  John  add.s — 

“ Wheat  is  purchased  by  the  government,  in  Upper  Egypt,  at 
twenty-five  piastres  per  ardeb,  and  resold  at  Cairo  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Beans,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  food 
among  the  poor,  are  bought  up,  and  doled  out  to  the  people  at  the 
same  enormous  rate  of  jirofit.” 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  St.  John  for  the  many  valuable 
facts  with  which  he  has  presented  us  ; and  we  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  kindly  and  benevolent  spirit  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  his  interesting  work. 
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THE  ANGLER  IN  WALES. 


Trout  aud  Salmon  Fishing  in  Wales.  By  George  Agar 
Hansard.  1 vol.  Idmo.  London:  lamginan  and  Go. 

In  a recent  number  we  noticed  a work  called  ‘The 
Ano-ler  in  Wales,’  but  the  contents  of  which  did  not  at  all 
correspond  with  the  title.  We  observed,  on  that  occasion 
that  a book  to  which  such  a title  could  be  faiily  applied 
was  a desideratum  to  many.  We  think  that,  on  the  most 
essential  points,  the  cheap,  modest  little  volume  now 
before  ns  supplies  what  the ‘Angler  m Wales  wanted. 

It  is  a concise  and  faithtul  guide  to  the  fly-fishei,  m his 
selection  of  the  best  trout  and  salmon  streams,  and  to  the 
best  fishing  stations  in  Wales — both  iiorth  and  south. 
The  number  of  small  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  principality 
is  extraordinary.  Mr.  Hansard  has  arranged  them  ac- 
cording to  the  counties  in  winch  they  occur— he  descnbes 
the  source,  the  direction  in  which  they  flow,  their  tribu- 
taries, with  the  points  of  their  confluence,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  more  important  of  the  rivers  ; and  he  nicely  marks 
the  distance  from  river  to  river,  and  (that  nsehil  intorma- 
tion  for  the  stranger)  the  number  of  miles  hum  one  good 
Ashing  station  to  another.  The  sportsman  who  shall  place 
himself  under  the  guidance  oi  Mr.  Hansards  pocket 
volume  will  not  only  rejoice  in  abundant  captures  ot  tron 
and  salmon,  but  will  revel  iii  all  the  flue  romantic  scenery 

of  the  principality.  . .. 

Merionethshire  and  Carnarvon,  which  join  each  othu, 
seem  tobe  Mr.  Han'sard’s  favourite  counties.  He  says  they 
“truly  may  be  named  the  Paradise  ot  Anglers,  the  whole 
district  being  diversifled  with  woods,  lakes,  rivers,  torrents, 
cataracts,  and  all  the  varied  decorations  of  nature  in  hei 
wildest  garl).’’  Merionethshire  alone  boasts  the  riveis 
Dee,  Maw.Dovey,  Dwyryd.Dysynm.  Warrion,  rraetlfliach, 
Maes  V Pandy  (a  most  beautiful  trout-stream)  Dittas, 
Cwmcelli,  Cowarch,  and  others,  beside  a hundred  name- 
less streams;  and  among  the  lakes  ot  this  county,  be- 
sides the  picturesque  Tal  y Llyn,  and  the  Bala  lake  (the 
largest  in  Wales,  being  about  four  miles  in  length,  and, 
in  ‘'some  places,  nearly  one  m breadth),  Mr.  Hansard 
names  twenty-seven  more,  most  of  which  are  well  stocked 
with  excellent  trout,  eels,  and  perch,  while  some  ot  them 
are  replenished  witli  salmon  and  sewin,  by  rivers  \vhich 
connect  them  (the  little  lakes)  with  the  sea.  Here,  then, 
within  a very  narrow  space,  the  sportsman  who  can  enjoy 
solitude  and  rural  fare  and  accommodations,  and  \vho  has  a 
taste  for  the  quiet  beauties  of  nature,  may  spend  many  a 

^'^Wlmre^'here  are  inns,  or  any  kind  of  houses  of  public 
entertainment,  Mr.  Hansard  sets  them  down,  but  where 
none  of  these  exist,  the  stranger  need  not  tear  to  be  e t 
houseless  and  destitute ; only  he  must  learn  a little 
Welsh  to  explain  his  wants. 

“ In  traversing  the  wild  and  mountainous  districts  of  North  and 
South  Wales,  wliere  the  finest  augdiiig  is  invariably  found,  the 
petlestrian  will  experience  cG^nsiderable  ditliculty  aiul  embarrass- 
ment,  unless  acquainted,  partially  at  least,  with  the  native  lan- 
gua'm  In  these  situations  towns  and  villages  are  but  thinly 
scattered,  and  the  angler  must  depend  for  Information  on  the  pea- 
saut  whom  he  may  encounter  on  the  mountain  top,  oi  the  inha- 
iiitant  of  the  solitary  farm-house,  where,  more  frequently  than  at 
inns  he  will  be  compelled  to  seek  shelter  for  the  night.  I heii 
hosp’itality  is  unbounded,  in  proportion  to  their  hiimble  means; 
Imt  it  must  be  solicited  in  their  own  language,  I'jnglish  being 
comparatively  unknown.” — p.  215. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Hansard  has  very  properly  given  a 
vocabulary  and  a small  collection  ot  Welsli  plirases  at  the 
end  of  his  volume,  which  will  be  found  of  great  use  to 
the  stranger. 

The  technical  portions  of  the  volume  are  written  in  an 
easy,  intelligible  manner,  and  seem  to  be  derived  Irom 
mature  practice  and  experience  in  angling.  The  import- 
ant information  as  to  the  natural  flies  peculiar  to  the 
Welsh  rivers,  and  the  best  mode  of  imitating  them  — an 
art  almost  indispensable  to  the  fly-fisher— is  given  at  some 
lenglli,  as  are  also  sundry  knotty  points  connected  with 

hooks,  rods,  lines,  &c.  , • , 

In  the  course  of  the  volume,  I\Ir.  Hansard  introduces 
some  delighttul  extracts  from  a curious  (juaint  old  writer, 
called  Francks,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  natural  history,  and  as  great  an  enthusiast  for  angling 
as  old  Lsaac  Walton  himself.  We  never  saw  the  work, 
which  indeed  our  author  says  is  so  rare,  that  he  is  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  more  than  a single  copy  of  it. 


From  the  extracts  here  given,  we  think  that  that  copy 
might  be  advantageously  multiplied  by  the  press.  A cheap 
pocket  edition  ought  to  be  printed  of  old  Isaac,  and,  if  not 
too  voluminous,  Francks  might  be  bound  up  under  the 
same  cover. 

When  we  think  of  the  open  air  and  exercise,  the  gliding 
streams  and  pleasant  fields,  his  vocation  makes  him  fami- 
liar with,  and  of  the  gentle  excitement  of  the  rod  and  line, 
with  the  salutary  oblivion  of  city  toils  and  troubles  that 
excitement  induces,  we  cannot  think  otherwise  than  highly 
of  the  angler’s  pastime.  But  on  this  head  hear  quaint  old 
Isaac  Walton,  who  in  his  day  kept  a shop  in  Fleet-street, 
and  well  knew  what  it  was  to  be  “long  in  populous  city 
pent ! ” 

“No  life,  my  honest  scholar,  no  life  so  happy,  so  pleasant,  as  the 
life  of  a well-goveined  angler;  for  while  the  lawyer  is  swallowed 
up  with  business,  and  the  state.sman  is  preventing  or  contriving 
})lots,  there  we  sit  on  cows/ips  banks^  hear  the  birds  sing^  and  possess 
ourselves  in  as  much  quietness  as  these  silver  streams  which  we  now 
see  glide  so  qntethj  bg  us.  Indeed,  my  good  scholar,  we  may  say  of 
angling  as  Dr.  Botelar  said  of  strawberries— “ Doubtless  God 
could  liave  made  a lietter  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did  ; 
and  so,  if  I might  judge,  God  never  did  make  a more  calm,  quiet, 
innocent  recreation  tlian  angling.” 

Mr.  Hansard  very  appropriately  dedicates  his  little  vo~ 
lume  to  our  much-esteemed  friend  Professor  John  AVilson, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  fly-Ashers  in  Great  Britain. 


KER’S  ENGLISH  PHRASES  AND  NURSERY 
RHYMES. 

An  Essay  on  the  Archaiologv  of  Popular  English  Phrases  and 
Nursery  Rhymes.  By  John  Bku.enuen  Ker,  Esq.  8vo. 
London.  \Vhittaker  and  Co.  18154.  pp.  1C2. 

This  is  as  curious  a book  as  it  has  lately  fallen  in  our  way 
to  examine.  AVe  may  also  lairly  contess  at  once  that,  after 
having  examined  it  with  some  attention,  we  do  not  know 
very  well  what  to  think  of  it.  It  has  perplexed  and  puz- 
zled us,  rather  than  led  us  to  any  settled  or  deAnite  con- 
clusions ; and  we  fear  our  notice  must  be  little  moie  than 
a string  of  critical  doubts,  although  we  are  well  aware 
how  much  opposed  every  thing  of  that  kind  is  to  the 
ordinary  spirit  and  tone  of  modern  reviewing. 

The  author’s  theory  is  this :— There  are  m the  English 
language  many  colloquial  or  tamiliar  phrases,  having  at- 
tached'to  them  certain  meanings,  which  are  perfectly  well 
understood,  but  yet  which  cannot  be  brought  out  of  the 
words  themselves,  except  by  the  most  forced  and  unna- 
tural process  of  interpretation,  and  in  some  cases  not  even 
by  any  perversion  or  torture  that  the  ingenuity  of  lexico- 
graphers and  grammarians  has  yet  been  able  to  apply. 
How  then  came  such  meanings  to  be  attached  to  such 
phrases  ? The  probability  is  that  we  have  not  the  phrases 
in  their  correct  and^original  shape,  but  that,  as  now  spoken 
or  written,  they  are  all  modern  corruptions  of  ancient 
forms,  which,  in  their  purity  and  integrity,  did  truly  and 
naturally  express  what  their  disguised  representatives  aie 
still  universally  understood  to  signify.  Setting  to  work 
upon  this  supposition,  can  we  in  any  instances  actually 
trace  back  the  new  to  the  old  form?  (Jan  we  recov'er  the 
orio-inal  words,  having  the  meaning  which  is  still  attached 
to  the  phrase,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a similarity  in 
sound  to  the  substituted  words,  as  is  sufAcient  to  account 
for  the  substitution?  A'V’e  can  do  this  in  many  instances. 
By  recurring  to  the  old  language  of  the  country,  or  its 
nearest  existing  representative,  we  And  that  we  can  sup- 
ply the  places  of  the  modern  words,  which  have  leally  no 
meaning  whatever,  or  at  least  not  that  meaning  which  the 
understood  sense  of  the  phrase  would  require  them  to 
have  with  other  words  of  like  sound  now'  become  obsolete, 
but  which  appear  to  have  had,  when  they  were  m use,  the 
very  meanings  wanted.  , , . * 

Mr.  Ker  considers  the  Dutch  language  to  be  the  tiuest 
and  fullest  copy  now  remaining  of  the  Saxon  formerly 
spoken  in  England  ; and  regarding  the  colloquial  phrases 
iiKiiiestion  as  most  probably  of  Saxon  origin,  he  looks  in 
tlie  Dutch  for  the  nearest  recoverable  resemblance  of 
their  primitive  and  genuine  form.  He  intimates  that,  m 
this  way,  taking  his  instances  indiscriminately,  he  had 
found  no  phrase  which  he  was  not  able  to  explain. 

“ It  is  not  meant,”  he  says,  “by  this  cursory  essay,  to  offer  a 
development  of  all  the  expressions  of  the  nature  here  alluded  to, 
but  merely  of  such  as  have  occurred  to  my  mmd,  subsequently  to 
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this  view  of  tlieir  rise.  These  have  been  taken  as  they  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  my  memory,  and  have  not  been  selected  for 
the  sake  of  proving  my  own  view  of  them,  to  the  exclusion  ol 
others  which  might  not  answer  such  purpose ; and  I am  con- 
vinced there  is  not  one  phrase  of  tlie  above  category  which  may 
not  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  as  those  which  appear  in 
this  essay  have  been.” 

We  admit  that  there  is  nothing  either  absurd  or  im- 
probable in  the  general  notion  here  advanced.  It  is  very 
likely  to  be  true  that  many  of  what  are  called  our  idiomatic 
phrases  may  be  really  transformations  of  obsolete  into 
more  familiar  words,  effected  by  a variety  of  accidental 
causes  in  the  course  of  ages.  We  have  evidence  to  prove 
that  precisely  such  a transformation  has  actually  taken 
place  in  another  department  of  the  popular  speech,  a,nd 
we  wonder  that  Mr.  Ker  has  not  pressed  this  illustration 
into  the  service  of  his  theory.  We  allude  to  the  way  in 
which  many  of  our  tavern  signs  are  known  to  have,  within 
a comparatively  short  period,  been  changed  from  what 
they  originally  and  properly  were,  “ into  something  new 
and  strange.”  The  unmeaning  emblem,  for  instance,  of 
the  “ Goat  and  Compasses,”  is  merely  a,  modern  conception 
of  the  old  pious  motto  of  somewhat  similar  sound,  “ God 
encompasseth  us.” 

We  have  little  doubt  that,  in  the  same  manner,  many 
other  brief  and  pithy  phrases,  that  never  flourished  over 
the  doors  of  inns,  but  yet  have  for  centuries  been  con- 
stantly on  the  lips  of  all  classes  of  the  people,  have  by 
the  mere  wear  and  tear  they  have  thus  had  to  undergo, 
been  metamorphosed  into  shapes  very  different  from  those 
they  originally  bore.  So  much  for  the  advisability  of  the 
general  principle.  How  far,  again,  we  are  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  principle,  depends  purely  upon  the  evi- 
dence brought  forward  in  each  case.  We  are  not  to  assume 
it  as  a matter  of  course,  that  we  have  an  instance  of  meta- 
morphosis in  every  idiomatic  or  popular  phrase  we  can  lay 
our  hands  upon.  We  think  it  likely  that  there  may  be 
many  such  phrases  in  the  language  that  are  merely  what 
they  seem  to  be — in  which  there  lurks  neither  Dutch  nor 
Saxon,  nor  anything  else,  either  foreign  or  obsolete.  When 
we  find  that  literally  nothing  more  is  meant  than  meets 
the  ear,  supposing  the  phrase  to  be  simply  modern  Eng- 
lish, we  should  be  averse  to  run  away  to  either  Holland 
or  elsewhere  for  an  outlandish  explanation  of  it. 

AVe  think  that  this  latter  consideration,  and  some  others 
connected  with  it,  have  been  too  much  overlooked  by  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  present  work.  Many  of  the  ex- 
pressions, whicli  he  will  have  us  to  believe  to  be  bad  Dutch, 
yield  a much  easier  and  more  natural  interpretation  when 
simply  understood  as  good  English.  In  all  such  cases, 
we  should  say  that  the  prima  facie  probability  is  against 
the  Dutch  descent  of  the  plirase.  There  must  be  produced 
some  historic  or  other  direct  evidence  to  overweigh  this  pre- 
sumption, if  it  is  sought  to  bring  us  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. But  such  evidence  Mr.  Ker  scarcely  ever  makes 
any  attempts  to  bring  forward.  AA^e  demur  also  to  his  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  Dutch  dialect.  He  was  called 
upon,  we  think,  to  look  also  into  the  written  remains  of  the 
Saxon,  known  to  have  been  actually  spoken  in  England, 
and  to  have  tested  his  hypothesis  by  its  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  that  standard.  But  to  make  the  inquiry 
at  all  complete  or  satisfactory,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
the  phrases  to  be  explained  should  be  traced  back  as  far 
as  possible,  through  the  evidences  we  have  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  of  the  forms  they  assumed  at  different  stages 
of  the  language.  Sucli  an  investigation  might  possibly 
show  that  some  of  those  to  which  Mr.  Ker  here  assigns  a 
Dutch,  that  is,  by  implication,  an  ancient  Saxon  origin, 
have  really  been  only  introduced  into  the  language  in 
comparatively  recent  times.  We  might  be  able  to  get 
nearly  at  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  some  of 
them,  and  to  discover  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they 
arose,  or  which  first  gave  them  currency.  Instead  of 
genuine,  although  somewhat  obliterated  and  disfigured 
remains  of  antiquity,  some  of  the  most  venerable  looking 
among  them  might  turn  out  in  this  way  to  be  only 
modern  antiques.  Others,  liy  search  in  a different  direc- 
tion, might  be  found  to  be  mere  translations  of  phrases  of 
the  same  form  and  import  current  in  other  languages. 
Until  all  such  possible  sources  shall  have  been  looked 
into,  it  will  be  unsafe  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
etymologies  here  suggested  by  Mr.  Ker,  even  when  they 
are  most  plausible,  are  to  be  received  as  unquestion- 


able. In  such  matters  every  question  involves  a con- 
test of  probabilities,  and  no  decision  can  be  pronounced 
until  the  case  be  considered  on  all  its  sides. 

But  while  we  feel  bound  to  protect  ourselves,  by  these 
reservations,  against  being  held  to  accpiiesce  implicitly 
in  the  system  Mr.  Ker  has  here  propounded,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  he  is  right,  at  least  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Before  making  up  our  minds,  we 
should  desire  some  further  inquiry  in  the  directions  we 
have  pointed  out;  but  even  with  nothing  before  us  except 
what  we  must  regard  as  merely  the  showing  of  an  advo- 
cate of  one  side  of  the  question,  we  feel  almost  a convic- 
tion that  he  has  made  out  his  point  in  many  instances. 
At  all  events,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ingenuity 
with  which,  whether  he  be  right  or  Wrong,  he  has  applied 
his  principle  to  such  a variety  of  examples  as  he  has 
here  adduced.  It  will  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  if  he  is 
altogether  in  error,  that  circumstance  only  makes  the  in- 
genuity he  has  shown  the  more  marvellous.  We  shall  now 
select  a few  of  his  interpretations  by  way  of  sample,  taking 
some  in  which  he  appears  to  us  to  have  failed.  Among  the 

number,  he isunfortunate,  we  think, inhisfirstinstance.  The 

phrase,  “ He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,”  is,  he  contends, 
a corruption  of  the  Dutch  Hij  tockt  de  bol  bij  de  ooren* ; 
meaning,  literally,  “He  charms  or  enchants  the  head  by  the 
ears.”  But  to  charm  the  head  by  the  ears,  or,  as  the  author 
explains  it,  to  seduce  or  decoy  the  understanding  by  rea- 
son, is,  as  everybody  knows,  not  at  all  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  in  English  of  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  words, 
regarded  as  plain  English,  seem  to  us  both  to  admit 
of  a more  easy  interpretation,  and  to  be  more  expres- 
sive of  the  idea  they  are  universally  understood  to 
convey,  than  they  are  when  considered  as  disguised 
Dutch.  A¥e  may  remark,  also,  that  in  this  and  other  in- 
stances, Mr.  Ker  helps  out  his  interpretation  by  selecting 
a particular  form  of  the  phrase,  which  it  happens  best  to 
suit.  Thus,  if  he  had  hei’e  taken,  as  lie  usually  does,  the 
infinitive  form,  “ To  take  the  bull,”  &c.,  his  reference  to 
the  Dutch  verb  tocken,  to  seduce  or  charm,  would  scarcely 
have  had  even  sound  to  support  it. 

But  to  proceed  to  other  instances  : — “ He  is  out  at  the 
elbows” — according  to  Mr.  Ker — is  a corruption  of  Hij  is 
uit  aen  degelde  bosse — i.  e,,  “He  is  out  in  the  money-box.” 
It  may  be  so,  possibly  ; but  in  this  case,  also,  we  confess 
to  a decided  preference  for  the  corrupted,  if  it  be  a cor- 
rupted, over  the  supposed  genuine  form.  It  is  curious, 
indeed,  to  find  how  uniformly  almost  it  happens  that  the 
application  of  Mr.  Ker’s  Dutch  solvent  destroys  the  whole 
pith  and  spirit  of  these  phrases.  It  takes,  as  it  were,  the 
colour  out  of  them  completely,  and  turns  the  brightest  of 
them  to  a dirty  whity-brown.  Instead  of  sharpness,  force, 
and  nature,  combined  often  with  a quaint  or  comical 
image,  which  the  plainest  understanding  cannot  help 
being  tickled  and  excited  by,  we  have  a poor  watery  dribble 
of  words — a declaration  of  the  simple  verity  as  stiff  as  an 
I algebraic  formula — a miserable  wounded-looking  piece  of 
inanity,  “ dragging  its  slow  length  along” — no  point,  no 
liveliness,  no  image  whatever.  This  makes  one  of  the 
strongest  objections  we  have  to  the  admission  of  Mr. 
Ker’s  theory.  A¥e  are  puzzled  to  conceive  how  it  should 
have  happened  that  so  much  prose  should  have  been  con- 
verted into  poetry,  simply  as  it  were  by  the  process  of 
putrefaction.  Such  a result  might  have  come  to  pass 
through  accident,  in  one  or  two  cases  ; but  it  seems  to  us 
very  odd  that  it  should  have  happened  so  generally.  A¥e’ 
might  quote  many  other  instances.  Thus,  the  fine  indig- 
nant rebuke  of  imperious  insolence,  “ Must  is  for  a king,” 
is,  it  seems,  properly,  Moet  is  verrecking — i.  e.,  “ Must  is 
going  too  far,  or  is  an  over-reaching  of  the  mark.”  This,  it 
will  be  confessed,  is  a pitifvd  substit\ition.  A¥e  do  not  defend 
“ He  frets  his  guts  to  fiddle-strings,”  as  being  a very 
refined  similitude ; but  it  is,  we  think,  tolerably  forcible 
and  expressive— much  more  so,  at  any  rate,  than  what  we 
are  told  here  is  the  true  phrase — Hij  venruit  hats  toe 

* The  following  are  the  directions  for  Dutch  pronunci.ation, 
which  the  author  gives  in  his  preface  : — “ The  ch  and  g/t  to  be 
sounded  as  k;  a,  broad;  e,  as  a in  male,  late,  &c.,  except  when 
it  is  the  terminal  letter  of  the  noun,  and  then  it  has  scarcely  any 
sound,  any  more  than  with  >is.  The  i as  e;  ij  as  ee  ; u as  o in  do  ; 
au  as  o;'  b,  p,v,f,  interchange  in  sound;  h is  treated  as  no 
letter;  h and  / interchange  at  times  as  aspirates;  d and  t are 
■used  indifferently,  and  sometimes  represent  our /A.” 
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veele  stoortngs ; meaning, literally,  “ He  forecasts  too  many 
vexations.’’  Such  a lumpish  remark  as  this  really  never 
could  have  become  popularly  current.  It  has  not  the 
wings  or  the  buoyancy  indispensable  to  a proverb  or 
idiom — its  acceptance  as  such  would  be  a thing  wholly  un- 
accountable. But  what  w'ould  the  direct  understanding 
and  the  plain  manly  taste  of  the  people  say  to  such  a 
piece  of  monstrous  pomposity  as  the  following: — “Set 
cupidity  at  the  entrance  of  hearing,  and  you  completely 
prepare  the  evil,” — being  the  translation  of  Se/  er  begeerte 
aen  gehoor's  vack,  end  gij  ivel  needt  toe’ t evel — which, 
according  to  Mr.Ker,  we  areto  take  as  the  correct  reading 
of  our  old  acquaintance,  “ Set  a beggar  on  horseback, 
and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil.”  Of  a truth,  those  who 
mistook  and  perverted  these  old  sayings  seem  to  have  had 
five  hundred  times  the  wit  and  spirit  of  the  original  fa- 
bricators. Never  was  mortal  dulness  so  fortunate  as  has 
been’that  of  these  latter;  for  it  has  actually  been  trans- 
muted into  sense  and  sentiment  by  the  mere  accident  of 
passing  through  the  lips  of  those  who  did  not  understand 
it.  For  our  parts,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  was 
no  ignoramus,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a very  clever  fellow, 
who  first,  out  of  such  a formidable  aphorism  as  “ Set 
cupidity  at  the  entrance  of  hearing,  and  you  completely 
prepare  the  evil,”  struck  so  comparatively  bright  and 
lively  a thing  as  “ Set  a beggar  on  horseback,  and  he  will 
ride  to  the  devil.”  Ordinary  understandings,  we  are  sure, 
at  anv  rate,  are  very  much  obliged  to  him  ; for  to  all  such 
tlie  original  sentence,  whatever  hidden  wisdom  may  be 
contained  in  it,  must  have  been  a pertectly  hopeless 
riddle. 

Let  us  mention,  without  comment,  a few  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind : — “The  devil  take  the  hindmost,’  we 
are  told  should  be  'T  evel  iaecke  den  cine  moet ; that  is, 
“ The  mischief  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of  them.”  The 
original  of  “ He  is  as  cross  as  two  sticks,”  means  merely, 
“ He  is  ready  to  suffocate  with  rage.”  Instead  of  saying 
“ He  is  driven  from  post  to  pillow,”  we  ought  to  say,  “ He 
is  made  by  this  in  a state  of  even  greater  fury  than  before.” 
“ He  is  the  flower  of  the  flock,”  ought  to  be,  “ He  is  the 
readiest  of  them  all.”  We  should  not  say,  “ lie  is  as  poor 
as  a church  mouse,”  but,  if  we  wish  to  speak  correctly, 
“ It  is  completely  as  if  he  should  be  reduced  to  impor- 
tune people  for  victuals.”  “ Needs  must  when  the  devil 
drives,”  ought  to  be  sobered  down  into  “ Necessity  is  the 
master  where  the  evil  is  too  exuberant.”  “ He  does  not 
care  two  straws  for  her,”  is  a corru])tion  of  “ It  is  not 
worth  while  to  giieve  about  her.”  “ There  is  a ri  d in 
pickle  for  him,”  is  a modern  perversion  of  “ Tliere  is  an 
instant  peril  before  him.”  And,  to  go  no  furtlier,  “ He 
was  as  busy  as  a hen  with  one  chicken,”  is  really  nothing 
more  than  broken  Dutch  for  “He  presently  flew  into  a 
rage,  when  he  was  aware  that  people  around  were  ob- 
serving him.” 

In  all  these  cases,  and  many  others,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  quote,  we  confess  we  think  Mr.  Ker’s  explanations, 
though  new,  anything  rather  tlian  true.  We  shall  now' 
endeavour  to  cull  a few  in  which  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  be  more  successful.  There  may  be  something 
in  the  following  : — 

“ I GAVE  HIM  A Roland  for  ms  Oliver;  in  the  sense 
of,  I gave  him  as  good  as  he  hrooglit  ; I treated  him  as  roughly 
as  lie  did  me  ; and  implies  I made  him  rejient  of  his  rudeness  or 
insolence,  and  showed  him  I was  not  lobe  ill  used  with  impunity. 
Ik  gaf  hem  te  routven  tang  voor  dies  hot  ijve?' ; q.  e.  I gave  liim 
cause  to  repent  for  a long  while  for  this  ill  timed  outrage  ; I’ll 
make  him  regret  for  some  time  to  come  of  this  mad  piece  of 
overwarmth.  The  f in  (/n/" has  the  sound  of  v.  Te  rouwen  is  to 
regret.  Hot  is  outrageous,  in  a state  of  fury — agitation.  Ijver 
is  zeal,  warmth,  ardour,  but  with  hoi  it  bears  the  sense  of  over- 
zeal, ill-timed  zeal,  mad  zeal. 

“ He  has  got  the  wrong  Sow  by  the  Kar  ; in  the 
sense  of.  He  has  made  a mistake  by  that  which  he  has  done,  or 
he  will  repent  of  what  he  has  done.  Hij  haest  gael  !e  rouwen  so 
hij  dese  hier ; q.  e.  He  will  soon  he  on  the  road  to  repentance  for 
this  (or  more  literally,  this  here)  ; he  will  soon  come  to  regret 
what  he  has  done  on  this  occasion.  Rouwen  is  to  rejient  of. 
The  use  of  te,  which  corresponds  with  our  to  liefore  the  infini- 
tive mood,  is  antiquated  in  the  Dutch.” 

To  these  examples  may  be  added  the  following  : — 

“ Tiik  15i.uu  Dkvii.s  ; in  the  sense  of  seeing  everything  in  a 
disordered  or  low  -spirited  view,  from  a deranged  state  of  the  sys- 
tem ; to  be  in  a state  which  presents  all  objects  and  circum- 


stances to  you  in  a sickly  (dispiriting)  point  of  view.  Bloed- 
evels ; q.  e.  evils  proceeding  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  the  evils 
of  bad  blood.  At  one  time  the  s seems  to  have  been  a common 
form  of  termination  fur  the  plural,  but  n is  now  used  for  that 
purpose  in  the  more  polished  dialect  of  Holland.  The  phrase 
‘ blue  devils’  imports  simply  a bad  state  of  blood,  or  derangement 
in  the  source  of  it.  We  say  in  a somewhat  analogous  sense, 

‘ There  was  much  bad  blood  betw'een  them  and  also,  ‘ to  occa- 
sion bad  blood  between  them.’  The  French  have  the  phrase  ^ Se 
fuire  du  mauvais  sang  ’ in  the  sense  of,  to  bring  on  a bad  state  of 
blood  by  brooding  over  imaginary  evils. 

‘ Soo  veel  schepsehs,  soo  veel  monden 
Zijn  ’er  die  Godts  lof  verkonden 
A1  de  wereldt  door  en  door.’ — Stuitcr. 
q.  e.  So  many  creatures,  so  many  mouths  are  there  to  proclaim  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  throughout  his  creation.  Sckepsels  [crea- 
tures] monden  [mouths,]  are  examples.of  the  two  forms  of  plural 
above-mentioned. 

“Dead  as  a Door-nail;  in  the  sen.se  of,  completely  dead, 
utterly  lifeless,  past  all  hope  of  moving  again.  Rood  als  er  door- 
nageld  ; dead  as  if  pierced  through  and  through  ; as  if  nailed  to 
the  spot,  and  so  unable  to  move.  Doornagelen  is  to  pierce  tho- 
roughly, or  through  and  through,  to  fasten  down  completely. 
Nagel  is  the  same  word  with  our  nail,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Ncegl ; but  nail,  ns  in  finger-nail,  has  a different  origin.  Of  this 
in  another  place.  Doornageld  and  Doorgenagetd  are  used  indif- 
ferently, and  are  an  example  of  the  argument  being  dropped 
even  in  the  same  dialect. 

“ Struck  all  of  a heap  ; in  the  sense  of,  suddenly  bewildered 
by  some  unforeseen  event ; caused  to  be  suddenly  in  a state  of 
mental  derangement  (disorder,  confusion).  Struck  at  overhoop  ; 
q.  c.  straight,  directly,  at  once,  in  a state  of  confusion  ; turned 
topsy-turvy  all  at  once.  Struck  (strati'),  in  an  instant,  immedi- 
ately. Ooerhoop,  in  a state  of  confusion,  disorder,  in  a heap. 

“ A MOTHER  Carey’s  chicken  ; by  which  a bird  called  the  Petrel, 
or  stoi  m bird,  is  now  generally  understood,  at  least  in  the  sailor’s 
jihraseology  ; w’hile,  in  fact,  that  bird  is  generally  seen  (in  those 
latitudes  where  it  e.xists)  busily  employed  working  against  the 
wind  that  brings  on  the  storm.  But  the  bird  has  no  other  rela- 
tion to  the  original  form  of  the  phrase,  if  I am  right.  Er  moet 
er  geraes  kijeken  ; q.e.  Any  one  must  see  in  that  quarter  there  is  a 
storm.  The  phrase  implies  a sort  of  personification,  in  which  the 
supposed  speaker  points  towards  the  quarter  from  which  the 
storm  appears  to  be  coming  towards  them,  while  he  addresses 
those  near  him.  The  amount  of  the  phrase  i.s,  anyone  must  see 
that  a storm  is  coming  on  us  by  the  appearances  of  the  weather 
in  the  quarter  I am  pointing  to.  Geraes  (a  violent  burst,  a sudden 
disturbance,  mischief ; and  a storm,  as  such).  A'ljcken  (to  spy). 
iMoet  (must).  Er  (there), 

“ It  is  all  moonshine  ; in  the  sense  of,  it  is  a mere  appear- 
ance, nothing  real.  Uet  is  at  mee  aenschijn  ; q.  e.  It  is  all  an  ap- 
pearance ; the  whole  is  simiily  in  a])j)earance ; and  thus  as,  there 
is  nothing  in  it,  no  reality,  nothing  substantial.  The  transition 
from  the  sound  represented  by  a into  that  represented  by  o,  and 
rice  versa,  seems  to  be  included  in  the  natural  comjiass  of  the 
vocal  effort  that  produces  them.  jMaene,  mane,  mon,  mond,  moon, 
mona,  is  the  same  word  in  different  dialects  or  pronunciations.” 

And  there  are  many  others  we  would  quote  if  we  had 
room,  as,  at  least,  well  deserving  of  consideration,  and 
not  unlikely  to  be  correct.  We  would  particularly  men- 
tion the  explanations  of  the  expressions  “ Under  the  rose,” 
and  “ Hocus  Focus,’’  from  Bilderdijk,  at  pp.  50  and  51.  We 
must  advert,  however,  for  a few  moments,  before  we  close, 
to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Ker’s  performance,  his  explana- 
tions of  the  singular  jingles  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  In  regard  to  these,  he  con- 
ceives himself  to  have  made  a very  curious  discovery  ; 
and,  right  or  wrong,  he  has  certainly  shown  extraordinary 
ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  establish  his  views.  “ That 
such  compositions,”  he  says,  “ should  have  acquired  the 
wide  spread  they  have  among  us,  with  the  form 
they  now  appear  in,  seems  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  language,  and  the  feelings  of  common  sense.  And 
I am  persuaded  they  appeared  originally  during  the 
existence  of  a form  of  our  speech,  in  which  the  sound 
of  the  form  they  now  present  to  us  carried  the  true 

sense  they  were  intended  to  express To  me 

they  seem  popular  pasquinades,  elicited  by'  the  soreness 
felt  by  the  population  at  the  intrusion  of  a foreign  and 
onerous  church-sway,  bringing  with  it  a ministry,  to  which 
a goaded  people  imputed  fraud  and  exaction.  As  such, 
these  compositions  gained  that  popularity  which  is  now 
continued  to  them  only  as  traditionary  and  unmeaning 
jingles.  The  change  of'  form  I believe  to  be  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  original  import,  and  to  have  been  suggested, 
to  those  interested  in  neutjalizing  such  import,  by  the 
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gradual  change  which  was  then  constantly  supervening  in 
our  language.” 

We  confess,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  plausible  coin- 
cidences—indeed,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the  continuous 
and  unfailing  current  of  coincidence — with  the  sound  of 
the  English  words  and  verses,  presented  by  Mr.  Ker’s 
Dutch  restorations  of  these  fragments  of  popular  poetry, 
we  have  a suspicion  we  cannot  get  over,  that  his  supposed 
discovery  is  after  all  but  a dream.  We  have  not  the  same 
contempt  for  the  rhymes  in  question,  even  in  their  com- 
mon form,  which  our  author  professes.  They  are  not  in 
a very  elevated  strain  of  poetry  certainly,  and  we  should 
not  like  to  undertake  the  explanation  of  every  line  and 
phrase  in  them ; but  yet  they  have  generally  a sort  of 
meaning  too,  enough  at  least  for  the  mind  of  a child,  for 
which  they  are  intended.  They  afford  something  of  a 
picture  for  the  fancy,  as  well  as  a jingle  for  the  ear.  But 
without  contesting  this  point  further  at  present,  let  us 
allow  Mr.  Ker  to  give  us  a specimen  of  his  novel  interpre- 
tations. We  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  first  he 
gives  : — 

“ Hie  ! diddle  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  Jtddle, 

The  cnw  jtanpt  over  the  moon, 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport. 

While  the  dish  ran  after  the  spoon, 

“ Ilye  ! died  t’el,  died  t'el 
De  fjiiit  end  de  vied  t’el. 

De  Kauw  j’hummt ; ‘ Iloeve  eer;  dij  moe  aen.’ 

])e  lij  t’el  doghe  laft  tot  sij  siis  sport ; 

IIou  yl  te  dies  : ‘ Ran  ! haft  er  dij  spae  aen.’ 

“ You  that  work  hard  for  your  bread,  do  contrive  among  your- 
selves to  shame  the  common  thief  and  mischief-maker.  This 
Jack-daw  (priest)  keeps  on  repeating  ‘Plough  the  land  duly,  he 
pains  taking,  my  man  !’  and  this  curse  to  every  virtue  continues 
harping  on  the  same  strain  till  he  is  stopped  short.  Be  sure  you 
salute  him  at  once  with,  ‘ My  active  fellow  1 take  you  this  spade 
and  get  your  own  bread  with  it  honestly,  and  don’t  filch  from 
others.’ 

“ Heg,  hge,  is  properly  the  beetle,  or  labourer’s  hammer,  and 
thus  a metaphor  for  the  labourer  himself,  and  so  the  class  of 
labouring  peasants.  The  word  is  also  used  for  the  paviour’s 
rammer.  Heyer  and  dyker  are  terms  for  hedger  and  ditcher, 
with  us  a rustic  labourer.  Hij  eet  als  een  hye,  is,  Eats  like  a 
working  man,  q.  e.  heartily.  Han  is  slim,  slender,  and  thus  a 
proper  subject  for  activity  and  work.  Died  t'el,  show  up,  sounds 
diddle.  Pie;/ I’e/.  every  man’s  bane,  sounds  fiddle.  J' hummt,  je 
hummt,  mumbles  on  for  ever,  sounds  Kauw,  Jack  daw,  is 

here  as  one  that  keeps  on  saying  the  same  tiling  over  and  over 
again  like  a parrot.  Diy,  thou,  sounds  IheT 

Restorations  and  explanations  follow  in  the  same  style 
of  no  fewer  than  thirty-three  additional  fragments,  includ- 
ing among  the  rest  our  old  friends  ‘ Diccory,  Diccory, 
Dock,  the  Mouse  ran  up  the  Clock,’  ‘ Mistress  Mary, 
quite  Contrary,’  ‘ See  Saw,  Margery  Daw,’  ‘ Jack  Sprat 
would  eat  no  Fat,’  ‘ Goosy,  Goosy  Gander,’  ‘ Little  Jack 
Horner,’  ‘ Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  Hill,’  ‘ Little  Tommy 
Tucker  sings  for  his  Supper,’  ‘ Sing  a Song  of  Sixpence, 
a Pocket  full  of  Rye,’  ‘ There  was  a Man  in  Thessaly,’ 

‘ Taffy  was  a Welshman,’  &c.  All  this  poetry,  which  we 
were  wont  to  deem  as  innocent  as  the  bleatings  of  a sheep, 
is  made,  by  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Ker’s  Batavian  scalpel’ 
absolutely  to  quiver  and  hiss  with  anti-ecclesiastical  indig- 
nation,— to  boil  over  with  a froth  of  bitterness  altogether 
pbid.  The  seeming  ease  with  which  the  metamorphosis 
is  accomplished  is  certainly  as  like  legerdemain  as  any- 
thing we  remember  to  have  met  with.  We  must  own, 
however,  that  the  performance  in  some  cases  seems  to  us 
more  clever  than  satisfactory.  We  find  exceeding  diffi- 
culty in  being  certain  of  what  Mr.  Ker  presents  as  his 
translations  out  of  the  Dutch  words  which  he  would  have 
us  take  as  the  originals  of  the  rhymes.  We  wish  they  had 
been  not  quite  so  free.  The  Dutch  also  looks  in  many 
places  portentously  stiff  and  elliptical,  and  as  if  it  would 
be  easier  to  swallow  than  digest. 

However,  the  book,  we  repeat,  is  a highly  curious  one, 
and  if  the  author’s  views  should  be  even  only  partially 
correct,  English  etymology  is  greatly  his  debtor.  He  has 
the  honour,  at  all  events,  of  having  struck  into  a new 
path,  which  will  soon,  we  have  no  doubt,  attract  further 
investigation,  till  it  shall  be  cleared,  and  we  shall  know  to 
what  it  really  leads. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Biitain  and 

Ireland.  No.  I.  July  IfiJI.  llvo.,  London,  pp.  2J4.  I’lice  (is. 

The  proceedings  of  our  principal  literary  and  scientific 
societies  will,  in  future,  be  noticed  in  the  ‘ Printing  Ma- 
chine,’ whenever  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  or  in- 
terest to  make  it  desirable  that  public  attention  should  be 
called  to  them.  For  this  purpose,  however,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  chronicle  the  meetings  of  the  different  bodies 
in  a series  of  weekly  reports,  the  necessary  brevity  of 
which  would  allow  little  more  to  be  stated  except  the  mere 
titles  of  the  discourses  that  might  be  read,  or  the  subjects 
that  might  be  discussed.  Instead  of  sirch  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  memoranda,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
account  of  its  transactions  published  periodically  by  each 
society,  presenting  our  readers  with  as  full  an  abstract  as 
our  limits  will  allow  of  the  information  contained  in  these 
authentic  records,  and  at  least  indicating  whatever  of  in- 
terest we  cannot  find  room  to  abstract. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  instituted  in  1823,  and 
has  already  published  three  volumes  of  its  Transactions  in 
quarto.  The  Journal,  of  which  the  present  is  the  first 
number,  is  merely  a continuation  of  the  Transactions  in  a 
form  less  expensive,  and  more  adapted  for  general  circu- 
lation. 

“ The  change,”  says  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society, 
‘Jn  the  character  of  the  relations  existing  between  this  country 
and  the  East,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  them  which  is  now  effect- 
ing from  various  causes  and  in  various  channels,  appeared  to 
the  Council  to  call  for  some  more  effective  method  of  attain- 
ing those  of  the  Society’s  objects,  comprised  in  the  communi- 
cating of  information  through  the  medium  of  its  Transac- 
tions, than  that  hitherto  pursued,  which  restricted  its  pub- 
lications to  undetermined  and  distant  periods  of  time,  and 
by  the  bulky  and  expensive  form  in  which  it  was  effected, 
confined  their  circulation  almost  exclusively  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  themselves,  and  most  frequently  without 
exciting  that  interest  to  which,  in  many  respects,  the  information 
they  contained  was  otherwise  entitled.  This  remark  particularly 
applies  to  contributions  relating  to  subjects  of  local  or  temporary 
interest ; for  whatever  importance  they  might  have  possessed  to 
the  interests  of  literature  or  science,  if  published  when  received, 
it  was  generally  found  to  have  evaporated  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  public  eye.  As  this  circumstance  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented many  communications  from  being  sent  to  the  Society,  it 
became  a matter  of  serious  consideration  with  the  (.'ouncil,  and, 
combined  with  the  ample  stores  at  present  at  its  disposal,  deter- 
mined it  on  making  the  experiment  in  question.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Council  confidently  hopes  that  the  increase  of  literary 
and  scientific  contributions  to  the  Society  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  facilities  which  the  Journal  will  afford  for  their  publica- 
tion.” 

Although  .some  expressions  in  the  above  passage  would 
seem  to  imply  tliat  the  .Journal  is  to  appear  at  stated  in- 
tervals, we  do  not  find  that  the  Report  anywhere  distinctly 
mentions  whether  it  is  to  be  a monthly,  quarterly,  or  annual 
publication.  We  suppose,  however,  that  a number  will  be 
issued  every  three  months. 

Of  the  papers  contained  in  the  present  number,  the 
most  important  is  the  first,  entitled  a ‘ Description  of  the 
various  Classes  of  Vessels  constructed  and  employed  by 
the  Natives  of  the  Coasts  of  Coromandel,  Malabar,  and 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  for  their  Coasting  Navigation.  By 
.John  Edye,  Esq.,  late  Master  Shipwright  of  his  Majesty’s 
Naval  Yard  at  Trincomali,  now  in  the  Department  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy.’  This  curious  paper  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  by  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who, 
in  a letter  to  the  secretary,  observes,  “ Many  of  the  ves- 
sels of  which  he  (Mr.  Edye)  gives  us  an  account,  illustrated 
by  correct  drawings  of  their  construction,  are  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  superior  science,  Europeans  have 
been  unable,  during  an  intercourse  with  India  of  two 
centuries,  to  suggest,  or  at  least  to  bring  into  successful 
practice,  one  improvement.  I may  adduce  the  Masula 
boats  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion ; and,  to  my  knowledge,  both  talent  and  skill  have 
laboured  in  vain  to  improve  the  shape  and  construction 
of  these  vessels.”  Mr.  Edye’s  descriptions  are  accom- 
panied by  fourteen  plates,  and  would  not  be  intelligible 
without  these  illustrative  engravings.  IVe  shall  merely, 
therefore,  quote  the  enumeration  of  the  various  vessels  of 
which  he  gives  an  account,  from  Sir  John  Malcolm’s 
lettn’.  It  is  as  follows 
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“ Catamarans, , . . 

Canoes 

Jan  gar 

Pambdn  J[fanche 
Bandar  Manchi 


Patainar  . 
Arab  Dow. 


Baggalah,  or  Bud- 
gerow 


of  Ceylon,  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coasts,  &c. 

of  Point  Ue  Galle  and  the  Malabar  coast, 
of  the  IMalabar  coast,  for  rivers. 

Snake  Boat  of  Cochin. 

Boats  used  to  load  ships  and  carry  goods 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

Masula  Boats Used  chietly  at  Madras  in  lading  and  dis- 

charging cargoes,  and  carrying  passengers 
to  and  from  ships  in  the  Roads. 

Manqalore  Manche\TheiQ  are  coast  boats,  of  construction 
Calicut  Manche  ^ suited  to  the  places  from  which  they  are 
Panyaui  Manchi  ’ named.  _ 

Vessels  employed  in  the  coasting-trade  from 

Bombay  to  Ceylon. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  trade  between  the 
Red  Sea,  the  Arabian  coast,  the  Gulph  of 
Persia,  and  the  Indian  coasts  of  Cutch, 
Gujarat,  and  Malabar.  These  Dows  are 
also  used  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  for  the 
purposes  of  war  and  piracy.  They  are 
always  manned  by  Arabs. 

These  vessels  trade  from  Cutch,  Gujarat, 
and  the  Malabar  coast,  to  the  Gulph  of 
Persia,  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  They  are  Indian  vessels,  and  manned 
with  Indian  seamen,  called  Lascars. 

^ A vessel  used  in  the  coasting-trade  of  Coro- 
mandel, from  which  they  often  carry 
cargoes  to  Ceylon  and  the  Gulph  of 
Manar. 

Boatila  Manche Used  in  the  Gulph  of  Manar  and  the 

southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
trading  from  these  to  Ceylon.” 

We  agree  with  Sir  John  Malcolm,  that  while  Mr,  Etlye’s 
treatise*^”  merits  attention  from  those  engaged  in  the 
study  of  nautical  science,  it  must  be  acceptable  to  anti- 
(luarians  and  philosophers,  who  seek,  by  comparisons  of 
the  works  of  man  in  various  ages,  to  draw  conclusions 
as  to  the  progress  of  human  art.”  These  singular  vessels 
afford  another  example  of  that  phenomenon  so  frequently 
obtruding  itself  upon  us  in  tire  East,  the  combination  of 
the  most  extraordinary  perfection  of  contrivance  for  certain 
purposes  witli  the  apparent  inability  even  to  take  aim 
at  any  higher  objects.  Up  to  this  particular  point  a 
decree  of  skill  seems  to  have  been  attained  some  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  which  all  the  efforts  of  modern  science 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  not  yet  been  able  to  equal ; 
but  beyond  that  point  nothing  has  been  done,  and  nothing 
attempted.  The  founders  of  oriental  civilization  seem  to 
have  been  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  fear  of  a retro- 
grade movement— of  a tendency  in  religion,  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts  of  life,  to  revert  to  the  primitive  and 
rude  state  out  of  which  they  had  raised  them — that  the 
impressing  oi  a merely  permanent  and  stationary  charac- 
ter upon  what  they  had  created  and  established,  appears 
to  have  been  mainly  kept  in  view  in  all  their  institutions. 
European  civilization,  on  the  contrary,  if,  for  want  of  this 
restraint,  it  has  suffered  many  relapses,  has  thereby  also 
acquired  its  grand  distinction  of  a perpetually  progressive 
character,  which  it  never  otherwise  would  have  possessed. 

The  second  article  in  the  .Journal  is  by  Captain  Henry 
Ilarkness,  the  secretary  to  the  Society,  and  is  entitled 
‘ liemarks  on  the  School  System  of  the  Hindoos.’  We 
present  an  extract  from  this  paper,  which  contains  the 
statement  commonly  made  as  to  tire  Indian  origin  ot  the 
mode  of  teaching  lately  introduced  into  this  country  under 
the  name  of  the  ‘ system  of  mutual  instruction 

“ Tbe  hours  of  attendance  at  scbool  are  from  snn-rise  to  sun- 
set ; allowing  one  boar  at  mid-day  for  refreshment  or  repose. 

A boy  is'first  taken  to  school  when  he  has  attained  bis  fifth 
year.  Tlie  period  of  his  quitting  it  is  uncertain  ; but  to  enter 
iiim  as  a votary  of  Saiiasvati,  tbe  Goddess  of  Learning,  is  con- 
sidered a duty  too  sacred  to  be  neglected,  even  by  the  poorest  of 
the  Sitdra  tribes. 

“•  The  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  first  separately  and 
then  combined,  being  tangbt,  to  which  considerable  attention  is 
paid,  in  order  to  ensure  a just  pronunciation,  tbe  boy  is  instructed 
to  write  or  draw,  in  a bed  of  sand,  tbe  letter  or  sign  representing 
these  sounds;  and  thus,  by  a reciprocity  of  action  between  sign 
and  sound,  to  fix  them  botli  in  his  memory. 

“ We  may  suppose  a class  of  ten  boys  seated  on  the  floor,  each 
Avith  his  palm-book  in  his  hand,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  ch.m-ac- 
ters  or  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  engraved ; and  with  abed  ot  fine 
sand  spread  out  before  them,  of  about  halt  an  inch  in  depth.  The 
monitor,  sitting  in  front,  with  a similar  bed  of  sand  betore  him, 
gives  out  the  sound  ‘ A;'  describes  the  sign,  smooths  the  sand  by 


rubbing  his  hand  over  it,  and  describes  the  same  again ; and 
continues  this  repetition  until  each  boy  of  the  class  is  able  to 
draw  the  letter  as  well,  or  nearly  so,  as  he  himself  does.  He 
then  goes  on  to  the  next  letter  ; and  in  the  same  manner 
throughout  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  various  combinations  of 
vowel  and  consonant. 

“ The  boys  are  now  transferred  to  what  may  be  called  the 
Moral  Class,  or  that  in  which  the  little  treatises  on  ethics  of  the 
poetess  Auvaiyar,  are  taught.  Of  some  of  these  works  a free 
translation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Asiatic 
Reseai’ches.*  They  consist  of  a series  of  maxims,  intended  to 
infuse  a moral  and  religious  feeling,  and  to  bend  the  mind  to  an 
observance  of  the  duties  due  to  God  and  man.  They  are  in  metre, 
and  in  the  learned  dialect ; so  that  every  one  requires  an  inter- 
pretation from  the  master  or  monitor ; by  the  repetition  of  rvhich, 
and  by  the  force  of  the  rhythmus,  the  aphorism,  or  rather  the 
phrase  itself,  with  the  moral  instruction  it  conveys,  are  strongly 
impressed  on  the  memory,  while  its  analytical  meaning  is  left  to 
be  acquired  at  some  after  period. 

“The  two  first  parts  of  arithmetic  are  now  taught;  that  is 
numeration  and  grain  measure  ; the  former  commencing  with  the 
fractional  part  of  the  unit.  These  the  boy  acquires  much  in  the 
same  way  as  he  did  the  letters,  with  the  help  of  the  bed  of  sand  ; 
and  at  this  period,  generally,  he  commences  to  learn  the  use  of 
the  stylus,  or  to  write  on  the  palm-leaf  with  an  iron  pen.  To  the 
acquirement  of  this  art,  the  reading  of  other  moral  lessons,  in 
which  the  religion  of  the  prevailing  sect  will  be  more  or  less  in- 
culcated, and  to  the  prosecution  of  his  arithmetical  studies,  which 
lead  him  through  multiplication,  subtraction,  land-measure, 
whole  numbers,  and  fractions,  his  time  at  this  period  is  wholly 
devoted. 

“ We  must  now  suppose  him  to  have  attained  his  tenth  year. 
About  this  age,  or  between  this  and  twelve,  many  leave  the  school ; 

— .all  those  whose  parents  are  so  poor  as  to  require  the  aid  of  their 
children’s  labour  ; — and  in  cases  Avherethe  master  is  a Sudra,  all 
the  Brdhmana  boys.  The  former  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  further'instruction  ; and  the  latter  are  now  put  under 
the  care  of  a Brahman,  to  learn  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  to  pro- 
secute the  studies  appropriate  to  their  tribe.  Many  Brdhmana 
boys,  however,  are  too  poor  to  allow  of  their  giving  up  more  of 
their  time  to  the  purposes  of  education  ; and  with  the  little  they 
have  acquired,  and  without  learning  more  of  the  Sanscrit  than  to 
repeat  in  that  language  a few  phrases  necessary  to  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  they  either  assist 
their  p.arents  in  their  avocations,  or  seek  some  other  employment 
by  which  to  gain  a livelihood.  It  does  occur,  in  some  cases,  that 
Brdhmana  boys  have  not  this  degree  of  education  given  them, 
but  the  instances  are  very  rare  ; for  if  an  orphan,  and  though  his 
parents  may  have  been  the  only  Brahmans  in  the  village,  or 
strangers  in  it,  he  is  sure  to  find — unless  perhaps  in  times  of  great 
calamity,  such  as  war,  pestilence,  or  famine— some  among  the  in- 
ferior tribe,  or  Sudras,  who  will  consider  it  a duty  to  afford  him 
this  degree  of  instruction.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  all 
instruction  from  one  Brahman  to  another  in  the  Sanscrit,  or 
through  the  medium  of  that  language,  is  gratuitous.  Of  the 
other  Brdhmana  boys  Avhqse  necessities  have  not  this  control  over 
them,  some  pursue  their  ’studies  with  a view  to  public  em]doy- 
ment,  and  to  general  intercourse  with  the  world  ; others  with  a 
view  to  the  priesthood,  or  to  scientific  and  metaphysical  attain- 
ments; the  former  being  now  distinguished  by  the  term  Lowkika  ; 
the  latter  by  that  of  VaidikaP  | 

Of  the  remaining  Papers  in  the  number  we  can  merely 
mention  the  subjects.  The  next  in  order  is  a very  learned 
and  able  Dissertation  on  the  History  and  Geography  of 
the  River  Indus,  by  the  late  Captain  James  Macmurdo,  of 
whose  life  there  is  a sketch  in  a subsequent  part  of  the 
number.  A Paper,  by  Mr.  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  on 
the  Law  and  Legal  Practice  of  Nepaul,  in  cases  of  inter- 
course between  a Hindoo  and  an  outcast,  is  written  in  so 
ambitious  and  round-about  a style,  as  to  be  scarcely  intel- 
ligible. A Description  of  a number  of  Ancient  Chinese 
Vases,  translated  from  the  Chinese  original,  by  Mr.  Peter 
Fening  Thoms,  is  of  considerable  historic  interest  and 
value.  The  vases  described  belong  to  a period  which  be- 
gins with  the  year  1 756,  before  Christ,  and  comes  down  to 
a few  years  beyond  the  commencement  of  our  era.  This 
Paper  is  illustrated  by  numerous  woodcuts.  The  other 
articles  are—'  On  the  Analogies  between  the  Worship  of 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Ancient  Assyrians,’  by  the  Rev. 
.Joseph  Roberts  ; ‘A  Translation  of  a Chinese  Manifesto,’ 
by  Dr.  Morrison  ; ‘ An  Account  of  an  Hospital  for  Ani- 
mals at  Surat,'  by  I.ieutenant  Burnes ; ‘ An  Abstract  of  a 
Notice  of  the  Circassians,’  by  a German  named  Charles 
Tansch ; and  one  or  two  critical  notices. 


* Volume  VII.,  page  345. 
f lowkika,  lit.  “ a muu  of  the  world 
jlearu'ng  or  science.’’ 


I 'aidika,  “ a man  of 
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OR,  COMPANION  ' 
THE  BRITISH  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Huport  of  the  First  and  Second  Meetings  of  the  Ihitish  Assoeia- 
tiou  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science;  at  York  in  183lj  and  at 
Oxford  in  UJi52.  London,  1833. 

Report  of  the  Third  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Cambridge  in  1833.  London, 
1834. 

[The  British  Association  commenced  its  Meeting  for  1834  (the 
fourth  since  its  birth)  on  the  9th  instant,  at  Edinburgh;  and  as 
Tve  purpose  giving  a report,  or  summary  of  the  proceedings,  we 
devote  a larger  space,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  an  expo.'.ition  of 
its  object  and  uses,  than  might  at  first  blush  appear  expedient.] 

We  notice  the.se  volumes— not  so  much  on  account  of 
their  intrinsic  merits,  as  because  they  afford  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  object 
and  uses  of  an  institution  which,  though  as  yet  hardly  out 
of  leading  strings,  bids  fair  to  realize  some  of  the  most 
splendid  and  far-reaching  visions  of  Bacon. 

» The  proposal,”  says  Mr.  Conybeare,  “ for  engrafting  on  the 
annual  re-union  of  scientitic  men,  a system  for  effecting  such  a 
concentration  of  the  talent  of  the  country,  as  might  tend  more 
effectually  to  consolidate  and  combine  its  scattered  power,  to 
direct  its  investigation  to  the  points,  which  an  extensive  survey 
thus  generalized  would  indicate  as  the  most  important,  benefited 
by  all  the  aids  which  the  union  of  powerful  minds,  the  enlarged 
comparison  of  different  views,  and  a general  system  of  intellectual 
co-operation,  could  not  fail  to  afford, —fills  me  with  visions  too 
extensive  almost  to  allow  me  to  write  with  sufficient  calmness  of 
approbation.  The  combined  advantages  including  at  once  the  most 
powerful  stimulus  and  the  most  efficient  guidance  of  scientific 
researches  which  might  emanate  from  such  a point  of  central 
union,  seem  to  me  to  be  beyond  calculation.  If  the  views  of 
the  founder  of  the  institution  could  be  realized,  they  would 
almost  give  a local  habitation  and  a name  to  the  philosophical 
academy  of  Bacon’s  Atlp.ntis.’ 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood : highly  as  we  estimate  the 
influence  of  institutions  like  the  British  Association  on  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  we  confess  that  to  us  its  most 
attractive  features  are,— first,  its  tendency  to  bring  the 
cultivators  of  the  field  of  science  more  directly  within  the 
domain  of  public  opinion  than  they  are  at  present,  and, 
secondly,  its  tendency  to  induce  a kind  of  oiuXtuia  of 
scientific  investigators  ; that  is,  by  means  of  social,  or— 
if  we  may  so  speak — gregarious  attraction  of  mind  to  mind, 
to  smooth  down  the  asperities,  which  distance,  and  national 
jealousy,  and  emulation, — and,  above  all,  an  exclusive 
cultivation  of  some  one  section  of  the  field  of  science,  have 
too  frequently  given  birth  to,  even  in  minds  of  the  highest 
order.  There  is  no  problem  in  ethics  more  difficult  to 
determine  than  the  boundary  line  between  emulation  and 
envy  and  its  offspring,  all  uncharitableness ; and  it  is  a 
serious  drawback  on  the  advantages  of  the  application  of 
the  division-of-labour  principle  to  purely  mental  labour, 
that  it  tends  to  make  the  applicant  bigoted  in  favour 
of  his  own  leaflet  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  as  a 
consequence  contemptuously  deprecative  of  the  merits 
of  other  branches  of  inquiry.  Now,  there  is  no  more  ob- 
vious or  certain  remedy  for  both  evils,  than  bringing  toge- 
ther a large  number  of  men  of  kindred  pursuits,  and  of  all 
shades  and  varieties  of  intellect— “ merchants  of  light  ,”  as 
Bacon  calls  them,— each  with  his  wares  ticketed  and  priced, 
ready  to  be  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  a different  kind, 
of  the  labour  of  others,  and  thereby  forced  to  adjust  the 
quality  of  his  produce  to  the  maximum  excellence  (that 
is,  measuring  himself  by  a standard  not  of  his  own  choos- 
ing') of  the  merchandize  which  he  sees  around  him. 
These  scientific  reunions  thus  serve  the  purposes  of  an 
Exchange  of  science,  or  banker’s  clearing-house,  where 
transactions  of  great  aggregate  magnitude  and  value 
are  brought  about  at  a comparatively  small  cost  of  time 
and  labour  to  each  individual  engaged  in  them.  Con- 
sidered in  this  last  point  of  view  alone,  these  migra- 
tory reunions  are  calculated  to  produce  incalculable 
benefits  upon  science  ; and  we  lay  the  more  stress  upon  it 
as  it  would  appear  to  have  but  little  influenced  the 
founders  and  managers  of  the  British  Association.  That 
the  institution  is  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the 
great  objects  of  these  gentlemen— namely,  “ the  giving  a 
stronger  impulse  and  a more  systematic  direction  to 
scientific  inquiry — to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who 
cultivate  science  in  different  parts  of  the  British  empire 
with  one  another,  and  with  foreign  philosophers— to  obtain 
a more  general  attention  to  the  objects  of  science,  and  a 
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removal  of  any  disadvantages  of  a public  kind  which 
impede  its  progress” — the  volumes  before  us  furnish  ample 
evidence.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  it  right  to  guard 
against  expecting  more  from  the  institution  than  any  insti- 
tution can  realize.  With  Mr.  Whewell,  we  would  be  slow 
in  investing  number  and  co-operation — powerlul  as  they 
are — with  extravagant  privileges ; and,  like  the  same 
eminent  philosopher,  are  rather  sceptical  as  to  the  omni- 
potence of  a parliament  of  the  scientific  world.  There  is 
(we  quote  Mr.  Whewell),  as  was  long  ago  said,  no  royal 
road  to  knowledge — no  possibility  of  shortening  the  way, 
because  he  wishes  to  travel  along  it  is  the  most  powerful 
one ; and  just  as  little  is  there  any  mode  of  making  it 
shorter,  because  they  who  ])ress  forward  are  many.  We 
must  all  start  from  our  actual  position,  and  we  cannot 
accelerate  our  advance  by  any  method  of  giving  to  each 
man  his  mile  of  the  march.  A^et  something  we  may  do  : 
we  may  take  care  that  those  who  come  ready  and  willing 
for  the  road  shall  start  from  the  proper  point  and  m the 
proper  direction— shall  not  scramble  over  broken  ground 
when  there  is  a causeway  parallel  to  their  path,  nor  set 
off  confidently  from  an  advanced  point  when  the  first  steps 
of  the  road  are  still  doubtful shall  not  \vaste  their  power 
in  struggling  forwards  where  movement  is  not  progress, 
and  shall  have  pointed  out  to  them  all  glimmerings  of 
light  through  the  dense  and  deep  screen  which  divides 
us  from  the  next  bright  region  of  philosophical  truth. 

But  all  this,  and  much  more  equally  relevant,  has  been 
so  fully  and  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Harcourt,  in  his 
exposition  of  the  objects  and  plan  ot  the  Association,  de- 
livered at  the  A'ork  meeting,  that  we  cannot  better  eff'ect 
our  purpose  of  making  the  reader  acquainted  with  both, 
than  by  quoting  a few  passages  from  that  gentleman’s 
paper,  previously  reminding  him,  once  lor  all,  that  the 
Association  owes  its  existence  to  the  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  of  the  inadequacy  (to  use  the  mildest 
term)  of  the  Royal  Society  to  the  wants  of  British  science, 
— a conviction  which  lent  such  irresistible  force  to  Mr. 
Babbage’s  recent  observations  on  the  decline  of  science  in 
England. 

After  pointing  out  the  advantage  of  an  association,  in- 
cluding all  the  scientific  strength  of  Great  Britain,  and 
which  should  employ  a short  period  of  every  year  in  point- 
ing out  the  lines  of  direction  in  which  the  researches  of 
science  should  move,— in  indicating  the  particulars  which 
most  immediately  demand  investigation, — in  stating  pro- 
blems to  be  solved  and  data  to  be  fixed,— in  assigning  to 
every  class  of  mind  a definite  task,  and  suggesting  to  its 
members  that  there  is  here  a shore  of  which  the  sound- 
ings should  be  more  accurately  taken,  and  there  a line  ot 
coast  along  which  a voyage  of  discovery  should  be  made, — 
Mr.  Harcourt  proceeded  to  say,  that  the  division  of  labour, 
or  rather  the  breaking  up  of  the  Royal  Society  into  a 
number  of  separate  societies,  each  devoting  itself  to  the 
advancement  of  some  popular  branch  of  science,  led  to — 

“ A.  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  science, — a new  state  of  things, 
which,  whilst  it  is  attended  certainly  with  great  advantages,  has 
some  consequences  of  doubtful  aspect  to  the  highest  aims  of 
philosophy.  As  the  facts  and  speculations  in  any  department  of 
knowledge  are  multiplied,  the  study  of  it  has  a tendency  to 
engross  and  confine  the  views  of  those  by  whom  it  is  cultivated  ; 
and  if  the  system  of  separate  societies  shall  encourage  this  insu- 
lation, science  will  be  in  the  end  retarded  by  them  more  than  it 
is  first  advanced.  The  chief  interpreters  of  nature  have  always 
been  those  who  grasped  the  widest  field  of  inquiry, — who  have 
listened  with  the  most  universal  curiosity  to  all  information,  and 
felt  an  interest  in  every  question  which  the  one  great  system  of 
nature  presents.  Nothing,  I think,  could  be  a more  disastrous 
event  for  the  sciences,  than  that  one  of  them  .should  be  in  any 
manner  depreciated  from  another;  and  nothing  can  conduce 
more  to  prevent  that  depreciation  than  the  bringing  into  mutual 
contact  men  who  have  exercised  great  and  equal  powers  ot  mind 
upon  ditferent  pursuits  ; nothing  more  fitted  to  shame  men  out 
of  that  unphilosophical  contempt  which  they  are  too  apt  to  (eel 
for  each  other’s  objects  ; nothing  more  likely  to  open  to  them  new 
views  of  thought  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
very  inquiries  on  which  they  are  more  peculiarly  intent.  * *•  * 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  on  the  one  hand,  how  much  advantage 
might  be  derived  to  geological  debates  from  the  presence  of  a 
sober  and  rigorous  mathematician  ; and  how,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  abstract  analyst  and  geometer  might  have  his  calculations 
restricted  or  promoted  by  listening  to  the  details  of  facts  which 
those  could  give  him  who  cultivate  the  sciences  more  directly 
dependent  on  observation  and  experiment. 

“ But  there  is  a defect  in  these  separate  societies,  in  respect  to 
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their  own  immediate  objects,  which,  I am  sure,  no  member  of 
them  would  wish  to  dissemble,  and  which  arises  from  the  narrow 
basis  on  which  they  are  of  necessity  built.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  constant  converse  of  men,  who,  to  borrow  the  expression  ol 
Goldsmith,  have  often  travelled  over  each  other’s  minds,  is  not 
lialf  so  effectual  in  striking  out  great  and  unexpected  lights,  as 
the  occasional  intercourse  of  those  who  have  studied  nature  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  under  various  circumstances  and  in  dif- 
ferent views  ; but  it  is  also  that  none  of  our  existing  societies  are 
able  to  concentrate  the  scattered  forces  even  of  its  own  science: 
they  do  not  know — much  less  can  they  connect  and  employ — that 
extensive  growing  body  of  humble  labourers  who  are  ready,  when- 
ever they  shall  be  called  upon,  to  render  their  assistance.  1 have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  here  the  President  ot  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  and  I beg  leave  to  ask  him,  whether  in  a science,  the 
most  com]dex  of  all  sciences  in  its  object,  because  it  aims  at  deci- 
jdiering  the  history  of  nature  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as  it  has  been — 
in  a science  of  which  very  few  even  among  the  lowest  general- 
izations are  as  yet  so  settled  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  any 
theoretical  superstructure  whatever, — I ask  him  whetb.er  in  the 
science  of  geology  there  is  not  a multitude  of  facts  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  every  district,  in  which  he  would  be  glad  to  see  a great 
number  of  observers  employed  ? And  if  it  be  so,  let  me  remind 
him  that  there  are  nine  jdiilosoidiical  societies  in  Yorkshire  alone, 
which  could  doubtless  find  members  ready  to  prosecute  any  local 
encjuiry  that  this  meeting  might,  at  his  suggestion,  request  them 
to  undertake.  It  is  the  same  with  all  parts  of  natural  history, 
with  meteorology,  and,  indeed,  every  science  which  is  founded 
upon  observation,  or  even  upon  experiment ; for  the  lower  order 
of  e.xperiments  on  subjects  of  the  utmost  ultimate  abstractness, 
— such  as  the  relations,  for  instance,  of  heat  and  light, — are  not 
only  abundantly  wanted,  but,  by  a moderate  degree  of  industry 
and  talent,  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  be  supplied.  * * « « 

What  numberless  suggestions,  what  a crowd  of  valuable  but 
abortive  hints  are  continually  floating  in  the  thoughts  of  philoso- 
phers, for  the  pursuit  of  w'hich  time  is  wanting  to  themselves  ! 
Now  there  are  amongst  us,  scattered  through  tlie  country,  men 
w’illing  to  adopt  these  unexecuted  hints,  as  they  arise  out  of  the 
profound  and  varied  meditations  of  more  experienced  minds, 
— men  not  incapable  of  surveying  with  accuracy  a limited  dis- 
trict, though  they  may  not  pretend  to  draw  the  general  outline  of 
the  mass,  or  fill  up  the  whole  of  its  details.  Many  such  there 
are  who  only  wait  for  instniction,  and  who  require  no  other  sti- 
mulus to  researches  and  calculations  of  the  highest  order  ; and  it 
is  upon  this  ground  especially  that  we  venture  to  pronounce  an 
institution  wanting  which  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  such  invi- 
tations, and  offer  such  instructions.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that 
we  now  propose  to  revive,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a plan  de- 
vised two  centuries  ago  ; w’e  see  a difference  in  the  probaliility  of 
success.  Scinilific  /oiowledge  has  uf  Inte  years  been  more  laryehj 
infused  inlo  the  eilucution  of  every  e/ass  of  society,  and  the  time 
seems  to  be  arrived  for  takiny  mnantage  of  the  inie/tectno/  im- 
provement of  the  nation.  Let  Philosophy  at  lenylk  come  forth  and 
show  herself  in  public ; let  her  hold  her  court  in  different  pa>  Is  oj 
her  dominions  t and  yon  wilt  see  her  surrounded  by  leyal  retainers, 
who  will  derive  new  lights  and  zeal  from  her  presence,  and  con- 
tribute to  extend,  her  power  on  every  side' 

Having  thus,  at  .some  length,  made  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  the  object  and  special  advantages  of  the 
British  Association,  it  only  remains  for  us,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  show  how  the  machine  has  worked  as  tar  as 
it  has  gone,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  look  forward  with  conti- 
dence  to  its  progress.  This  affords  us  an  occasion  tor 
offering  a just  tribute  of  approbation  with  regard  to  the 
judgment  displayed  in  setting  the  machine  in  motion. 
The  main  object  of  the  Association  hein",  the  giving  “ a 
st  longer  impulse  and  a more  systematic  direction  to  scien- 
tific inquiry,’’  it  was  obvious  to  the  committee  of  ma- 
nagement, that  tlie  first  step  in  their  investigations  was, 
the  determinim:  what  the  actual  state  of  imperlectioii 
or  ripeness  of  the  several  sciences  was,  so  that  it  might 
lie  seen  at  a glance  what  their  precise  requirements,  or 
htcunep,  or  desiderata  were,  in  order  to  their  being  appor- 
tioned out  .systematically  to  separate  investigators.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  field  of  science  w'as  broken  up  into  parcels 
or  segments;  and  some  of  the  first  names  in  British 
science  were  requested  to  furnish  a statement  or  report  of 
the  actual  condition  of  each  parcel  or  segment,  and  to 
point  out  tlie  desiderata  in  each  to  which  they  thought  the 
attention  of  tlie  scientific  world  might  he  advantageously 
diicctcd.  The  result  lias  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  cx- 
])cctalions;  as  a glance  at  the  following  table  ol  contents 
will  make  manifest. 

Vol.  I.  contains,  in  addition  to  much  valuable  matter, 
the  following  reports  ; — 

1.  Professor  Airy,  on  the  progres.s  of  Astronomy. 

2.  Mr.  Lnbboch,  on  ibe  state  of  our  knowledge  respectin 
Tides. 


3.  Professor  Forbes,  on  the  recent  progress  and  present  state 
of  Meteorology'. 

4.  Professor  Powell,  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
tbe  science  of  Radiant  Heat. 

5.  Professor  Cumming,  on  Thermo-electricily. 

0.  Sir  David  Brewster,  on  the  recent  progress  of  Optics. 

7.  Mr.  If'hewell,  on  the  recent  progress  and  present  state  of 
Mineralogy. 

8.  Mr.  Conyheare,  on  the  progress,  actual  state,  and  ulterior 
prospect.s  of  Geology'. 

9.  Professor  Johnston,  on  the  recent  progress  and  present  state 
of  Chemical  Science. 

10.  Dr.  Prichard,  on  the  application  of  Philological  and  Phy- 
sical Researches  to  the  History  of  the  H uman  Species. 


Vol.  II.  contains — 

11.  Mr.  Peacock,  on  the  advances  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  certain  branches  of  Analysis.  (Part  I.j 

12.  Mr.  Challis,  on  the  present  state  of  the  analytical  theory  of 
Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics. 

13.  Mr.  Bennie,  on  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Hydraulics, 
considered  as  a branch  of  Engineering.  (Part  1.) 

14.  Professor  C/o  ishe,  on  the  state  of  our  know'ledge  respect- 
ing the  Magnetism  of  the  Earth. 

15.  Mr.  Bartow,  on  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Strength 
of  Materials. 

16.  Mr.  Taylor,  on  the  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting 
Mineral  Veins. 

17.  Dr.  Henry,  on  the  state  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous 

System.  . , . , 

18.  Professor  Bindley,  on  the  recent  progress  of  Physiological 

Botany'. 

To  these  important  documents,  desiderata  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  mode  of  supplying  them  have  been 
appended ; very  many  of  which  have  been  acted  upon, 
and  all  are  under  investigation  by  inquirers  scattered  over 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  reports  constitute  part  of  the  hill  of  fare 
at  the  approaching  Edinburgh  meeting,— of  which  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  Challis,  on  the  Theories  of  Capillary  Attraction,  and  of 
the  propagation  of  Sound  as  affected  by  the  developement  of 

Heat.  /■  TT  j V 

Mr.  Rennie,  on  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Hydraulics. 

(Part  II.)  ^ . 

Professor  Christie,  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  re- 
specting the  connexion  of  Electricity  and  Magr.eti.sm. 

Professor  Lloyd,  on  the  slate  of  tbe  science  ot  Physical  Optics. 

Mr.  Whewell,  on  the  state  of  onr  knowledge  i-especting  the 
ap))licalion  of  Mathematical  and  Dynamical  princijiles  to  Mag- 
netism, Electricity,  Heat,  (Slc. 

Mr.  on  the  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 

Phenomena  of  Sound. 

Mr  Hewnson,  on  the  .state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  tbe 
relative  level  of  Land  and  Sea  ; and  tbe  waste  and  extension  of 
the  Land  on  tbe  East  Coast  of  England. 

Mr.  Jenyns,  on  the  state  and  ])rogress  of  Zoology. 

Mr.  Piyors  promises  a report  on  tlie  same  suliject. 

Mr.  Bent  ham.  on  the  state  and  progress  of  Systematic  Botany. 

Profe.ssor  Henslow,  on  tbe  state  ot  our  knowledge  1 especting 
tbe  influence  of  Climate  upon  Vegetation. 

Professor  Clark,  on  the  state  of  Physiological  Knowledge. 

Dr.  Vellubu.  on  the  State  of  Pathological  Knowledge. 


NEW  DRAMATIC  LAW. 

On  the  lOtli  of  June,  1833,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to 
a Bill  entitled  ‘ An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
Dramatic  Property;’  and  the  first  step  was  thus  gamed  by 
English  dramatic  writers,  after  a long  and  dispiriting 
struggle,  to  place  themselves  on  a footing  with  their  con- 
tinental brethren.  We  say  the  first  step,  because  the 
measure  of  relief  they  have  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing, is  scanty,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing’law  of  France  ; and  we  trust  yet  to  see  the  day  when  it 
wiU  he  considerably  extended  and  improved,  although 
perfect  assimilation  to  the  French  Code  Dramatique  is, 
perhaps,  impossible.  In  England,  the  drama  is  a mere 
amusement,  'and  its  exhibition  the  speculation  of  private 
individuals:  in  France,  it  is  a political  engine*— its  direc- 
tion connected  with,  and  its  produce  partially  appropriated, 
by,  the  Government.  Of  late  years  (since  the  last  revolu- 
tion w'e  believe)  the  Government  has  taken  less  interest  111 

• In  times  of  great  political  excitement,  tbe  theatres  in  Eiig- 
Itiml  are  completely  deserted.  In  France,  on  tbe  contrary,  they 
are  crowded  with  tbe  conflicting  factions,  who  seek  lu  the  drama 
for  sympathy,  and  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings. 
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some  of  the  theatrical  establishments;  but  the  Academy 
of  Music  (the  grand  French  Opera)  is  still  a royal  pro- 
perty, and  though  the  interference  of  the  ministry  in 
the  management  of  others  may  be  less  direct,  it  still  exer- 
cises a surveillance  over  their  receipts,  and,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  claims  one  portion  for  the  sustenance  ot  the 
poor,  it  secures  to  the  authors  their  nightly  shares,  as 
regulated  by  the  Code  Dramatique,  not  only  in  Paris,  but 
throughout  the  French  dominions.  The  petty  chandler- 
shop  system  of  haggling  for  terms,  &c„  which  has  so  long 
disgraced  English  theatrical  transactions  is  unheard  of  in 
France.  The  acceptance  of  a drama  ensures  its  perform- 
ance within  a certain  time,  the  manager  being  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages  proportioned  to  the  delay  and  conse- 
quent inconvenience  to  the  author.  The  performance 
ensures  the  payment.  There  is  no  misunderstanding — no 
shuffling — no  dunning:  according  to  the  number  of  acts, 
the  portion  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  evening,  determined 
by  the  Code,  is  subtracted  from  the  account  rendered  to 
Government;  and  the  aiithor,  on  repairing  to  the  recognised 
agent,  turns  at  once  to  his  name  or  the  title  of  his  piece, 
and  receives  the  money.  Besides  this  share,  which  is  of 
course  considerable  when  the  drama  is  at  all  productive, 
the  author  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  sale  of  a certain 
number  of  admissions  nightly.  We  believe  we  are  correct 
in  stating,  that  the  farmer  of  M.  Scribe’s  portion  has 
acknowledged  tothe  payment  of  13,000  fr.  (about  OOOL  ster- 
ling), in  one  year  (1830),  for  it  to  that  gentleman.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  these  tickets  are  accorded  by  the 
management  to  the  author  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
sale,  andin  part  payment  for  his  labour;  and  there  is  con- 
sequently nothing  disgraceful  in  his  availing  himself  of 
such  means  of  remuneration.  Here,  it  would  be  considered 
a fraud  upon  the  proprietors,  free  admissions  given  to  the 
aiithor  being  merely  complimentary. 

To  return  to  the  English  law  in  these  matters.  Pre- 
vious to  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  author  of  any  drama- 
tic entertainment  could  only  claim  a property  in  the 
representation  of  his  piece  while  he  retained  it  in  MS. 
The  moment  it  was  published  it  might  be  acted  anywhere 
without  asking  his  consent,  or  paying  him  for  the  repre- 
sentation. 

Not  contented  with  this  privilege,  the  provincial  ma- 
nagers gi-adually  infringed  upon  the  copyright  of  the 
author,  by  obtaining  MSS.  surreptitiously,  through  dis- 
honest prompters,  or  by  the  aid  of  short-hand  writers,  and 
the  garbled  and  imperfect  copies  thus  obtained  were  acted 
from  in  the  country,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  author’s 
reputation,  and  in  most  cases  with  perfect  impunity  ; for 
though  a right  of  action  existed,  there  were  few  who  could 
be  found  rich  enough,  or  rash  enough,  to  risk  so  expensive 
a remedy.  An  injunction  in  Chancery  was,  for  instance, 
the  first  "step,  and  in  many  distant  country  towns  a drama 
might  have  had  its  run  before  the  author  heard  even  of  its 
production,  or  if  in  time,  the  injunction  would  be  obeyed, 
and  the  applicant  left  most  likely  to  pay  for  it. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  who  made  it 
a point  to  purchase  the  copyright  of  nearly  every  drama 
]iroduced  at  that  theatre,  in  order  to  insure  the  sole  per- 
formance of  it,  finding  his  property  so  constantly  invaded, 
gave  up  the  practice,  declaring,  truly  enough,  that  he  was 
only  purchasing  law-suits. 

The  great  and  most  valuable  feature  of  the  new  law 
is  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  author’s  property  in  his 
drama,  whether  printed  or  not  (from  the  year  1823*),  by 
the  obligation  imposed  upon  managers  to  obtain  the 
written  consent  of  the  writer  to  the  representation  of  his 
play,  or  “ be  liable,  for  each  and  every  such  representation, 
to  the  payment  of  an  amount  not  less  than  forty  shillings, 
or  to  the  full  amount  of  the  benefit  or  advantage  arising 
from  such  representation,  or  the  injury  or  loss  sustained 
by  the  plaintiff  therefrom,  whichever  shall  he  the  greater 
damages,  to  the  author  or  the  proprietor  of  such  production, 
so  represented,  to  be  recovered  with  double  costs  of  suit 
by  such  author  or  other  proprietor,  in  any  court,  having 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  of  the  British  dominions,  in  which  the  offence  shall 
be  committed.”  The  offence  and  penalty  being  thus  dis- 

*  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman,  however,  hy  a late  decision, 
rendered  almost  nugatory  the  retrospective  clauses,  and  trans- 
ferred the  benefit,  clearly  intended  for  the  author,  to  the  puldisher, 
who  has  in  some  instances  given  as  little  as  two  guineas  for  a 
copyright,  now  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundied. 


tinctly  stated,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  no  conductor  of  a 
respectable  theatre  will  render  himself  so  liable;  and  the 
scale  of  payment,  agreed  upon  by  the  principal  dramatic 
writers,  having  been  formed  upon  the  most  moderate  plan 
(the  remuneration,  in  many  instances,  being  as  low  as  two 
shillings  for  each  performance),  there  is  no  excuse,  either 
moral  oi'  legal,  foi-  attempting  to  evade  the  law.  An  out- 
cry has  been  raised,  bysome  few  interested  individuals,  of 
the  inability  of  country  managers,  in  the  present  depressed 
state  of  theatrical  affairs,  to  bear  any,  the  smallest,  addi- 
tional burden.  Upon  the  same  grounds  it  might  be 
argued,  that  a man  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  goods 
to  retail,  was  entitled  to  steal  them.  The  whole  range 
of  the  British  drama,  from  Shakespeare  to  Sheridan, — 
from  the  birth  of  the  English  stage  to  the  year  1823, 
— is  open  to  these  s])eculators,  comprising,  according 
to  one  of  their  arguments,  all  the  plays  that  have 
any  merit;  and  yet  they  consider  themselves  deeply 
injured  hy  not  being  permitted  to  perform,  gratis,  the 
productions  of  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  wliom  they 
insult,  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  ])lunder.  The 
great  champion  of  these  dissentients,  Mr.  Wilkins,  the 
architect,  and  proprietor  of  several  provincial  theatres, 
declared  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  in  his  opinion  no  modern  dramatist,  Mr.  Knowles 
peihaps  excepted,  deserved  to  be  paid  ; while  in  the  same 
lu’eath  he  admitted  that  nothing  but  the  melo-dramas  and 
translations  of  the  present  day  would  bring  money  in  the 
country.  Is  he  to  l)e  allowed  to  take  botli  sides  of  the 
argument  ? We  think  our  readers  will  say  with  us,  cer- 
tainly not.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  present 
law  will  compel  the  country  managers  to  pay  only  for  such 
])ieces  as  are  really  beneficial  to  their  treasuries  ; for  they 
will  of  course  take  good  care  to  perform  none  but  those 
that  are  positively  called  for,  in  their  circuits,  by  their 
great  town  popularity,  or  other  attractive  qualities;  and 
we  are  sure  there  is  not  a friend  to  literature  or  justice 
who  will  not  be  happy  to  learn  that,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  operation  of  the  new  Act,  the  money  sent  up,  from  the 
various  country  theatres  to  the  agent  of  the  Dramatic 
Authors’  Society,  amounted  to  nearly  800/.,  independently 
of  the  payments  merged  in  Mr.  Knowles's  own  engagement 
as  an  actor,  which  must  have  added  considerably  to  his 
portion.  Trilling  as  this  sum  is,  compared  with  that  drawn 
irom  the  provinces  in  the  same  period  by  French  authors 
of  equal  celebrity,  it  is  still  something  gained,  and  we 
trust  the  time  will  come  when  the  works  of  a deservedly 
popular  dramatist  shall  be  permitted  to  produce  an  income 
to  his  widow  or  his  child,  which  the  precarious  nature  of 
his  profession  renders  it  almost  impossible  he  should 
bequeath  to  them  in  a more  tangible  shape. 


STRICTURES  ON  STRUCTURES. 

No.  I. 

THE  NEW  P.VL.^CE. 

When  we  look  back  to  tlie  promises  of  the  newspaper 
paragraphs  that  appeared  on  the  subject  of  this  building 
a few  years  ago,  and  now  behold  the  structure  itself,  we 
cannot  help  being  forcibly  reminded  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
‘ Mountain  in  labour.’  When  it  was  first  commenced, 
we  were  assured  that  the  future  town-residence  of  our 
sovereigns  would  be  an  edifice  truly  palatial  in  every 
respect.  It  was  to  exhibit  all  the  grandeur  of  which  the 
Grecian  style  is  susceptible ; and  we  were  told  of  mag- 
nificent porlicos,  splendid  colonnades,  lofty  domes, — in 
short,  it  was  to  be  a proud  architectural  monument  of  the 
refined  taste  of  George  IV.,  of  the  sublime  genius  of  .John 
Nash,  and  of  both  tlie  taste  and  the  liberality  of  John 
Bull.  Yet  after  all  the  lavish  expenditure  bestowed  upon 
it, — after  alteration  upon  alteration,— -after  pulling  down 
and  building  up  afresh, — that,  too,  again  and  again,— what 
is  it?  Why,  a thing  that  every  body  reprobates  and 
scouts ;— a second,  but  not  an  improved  edition  of  the 
Regent-street  style  of  architecture,  wdiich,  though  suf- 
ficiently handsome  for  rows  of  shops  and  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses, — for  that  sketchy,  otf-hand  display,  where  we  look 
for  little  more  than  variety  and  general  effect,  becomes 
quite  intolerable  in  what  ought  to  be  a finished  work  of 
art,  strikingly  dignified  in  its  ensemble.  Far  better,  there- 
fore, would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Nash  had  he  contented 
himself  with  the  reputation  of  having  erected  palace- 
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looking  shops,  than  that  he  should  have  earned  the  dis- 
credit of  building  a shop-looking  palace.  In  his  case  of 
strangely  ‘ over-vaulting  ambition,’  the  ‘ niagnis  tamen 
e.vcidit  ausis'  can  afford  him  but  little  consolation.  To 
succeed  but  imperfectly  in  the  accomplishment  of  a vast 
project,  especially  when  the  undertaking  itself  is,  inde- 
pendently of  its  magnitude,  altogether  unprecedented,  is 
one  thing : to  reduce  vvhat  should  have  been  a magni- 
ficent scheme  to  utter  insignificance,  is  a widely  different 
one.  In  the  former  case,  discomfiture  may  not  be  in- 
glorious defeat ; the  aim  may  have  been  too  stupendous 
for  the  means,  and  so  far  indeed  rash  or  ill  judged. 
In  the  latter,  we  find  the  failure  to  be  occasioned,  not 
by  the  want  of  means,  but  of  ability,  and  by  a waste- 
ful misapplication  of  those  resources  which  would  have 
sufficed  under  other  and  better  management  to  produce 
positive  excellence. 

When  we  say  that  the  building  in  St.  James’s  Park  is  a 
complete  and  signal  failure,  we  do  not  intend  to  assert 
that  it  is  one  of  unparalleled  deformity,  or  that  it  is  not 
even  better  than  many  that  have,  in  their  day,  had  their 
share  of  admiration.  In  order  to  estimate  it  fairly,  we 
must  take  a variety  of  circumstances  into  account.  The 
question  is,  not  merely  whether  the  taste  it  displays  be 
superior  to  what  formerly  prevailed,  but  whether  it  excels  ; 
at  least  does  not  fall  short  of  the  average  quality  at  the 
present  day.  Besides  this,  we  have  to  consider  how  far 
the  result  is  commensurate  with  the  means  that  have  been 
employed,  and  how  far,  independently  of  actual  suitable- 
ness to  its  purpose,  it  has  claims  to  admiration  as  a public 
and  national  work.  Now,  so  far  from  allowing  it  to  be  at 
all  satisfactory  in  any  one  respect,  we  must  say  that  even 
those  qualities  which  might  be  considered  merits  under 
other  circumstances,  and  in  a building  of  an  inferior  grade, 
here  operate  as  positive  defects.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  pretty  ornament,  some  pretty  bits  scattered 
about,  things  out  of  which  a handsome  villa  might  be 
made,  but  which  yet  are  wretched  substitutes  indeed  for 
that  grandeur  of  manner  and  dignity  of  character  we  look 
for  in  a palace. 

That  almost  every  one  seems  to  feel  this  is  evident, 
there  being  hardly  a single  dissentient  in  favour  of  the 
building.  From  either  condemnation  or  approbation, 
however,  in  general  terms,  little  instruction  is  to  be 
gained  ; for,  unless  we  can  detect  what  it  is  that  actually 
constitutes  either  the  faults  or  the  merits  of  a piece  of 
architecture,  we  can  neither  guard  against  the  one,  nor 
avail  ourselves  of  the  other,  as  occasion  may  require.  We 
shall  now  therefore  proceed  to  assign  our  reasons  for  the 
censure  which  we  have  already  expressed,  and  which, 
unless  it  can  be  so  supported,  would  not  deserve  to  lie 
considered  anything  more  than  a vague  and  empty 
tirade. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  strikes  a critical  eye  is  the 
triviality  of  the  whole  design,  together  with  the  pettiness 
of  every  feature.  Instead  of  exhibiting  anything  of  a 
master-mind  either  in  conception  or  composition,  the  whole 
looks  more  like  a compilation,  and  a most  unskilful  one 
too,  from  common-place  books  of  designs.  Neither  in  dis- 
tribution of  the  parts,  nor  in  outline,  is  there  any  departure 
from  a barren  and  hackneyed  system.  Not  only  is  there  no 
effect,— no  originality,— but  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any 
aim  at  them  whatever.  There  are  many  structures  in 
which,  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  they  may  be  in 
other  respects,  we  may  nevertheless  trace  originality  ol 
feeling,  and  obtain  a glimpse,  be  it  ever  so  obscure  a one, 
of  something  good.  But  here  we  may  look  again  and 
again  without  discovering  a single  novel  idea,  unless  it 
should  spontaneously  occur  to  our  own  minds  as  onew’hich 
the  architect  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing.  Athough, 
therefore,  the  new  palace  may  be  studied  negatively  with 
some  advantage,  it  offers  nothing  wdiatever  in  the  way  of 
direct  study  : and  no  wonder,  since  there  is  nothing  about 
it  that  is  the  result  of  study,  or  that  rises  above  the  tamest 
and  most  insipid  mediocrity.  Still,  w'ith  the  same  poverty 
of  invention,  it  might  have  possessed  something  like  an 
air  of  nobleness,  liad  not  the  individual  features  been  upon 
so  small  a scale,  not  larger  than  those  in  the  houses  in 
Regent-street,  or  the  terraces  in  the  Regent’s-park,  or  at 
least,  not  larger  in  a sufficient  degree  to  present  to  the  eye 
any  striking  superiority. 

instead  of  adopting  a single  order,  of  nobler  dimensions 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  structure  in  the  metropolis 


which  circumstance  alone  would  have  so  fm-  conferred  a 
distinguishing  and  unique  character  on  his  edifice,  Mr. 
Nash  preferred  dividing  w'hat  is  by  no  means  a very  lofty 
elevation  into  two  distinct  orders.  The  consequence  of 
which  is,  not  only  that  he  has  thereby  sacrificed  ‘ quantity,’ 
and  in  a great  degree  quality  also,  but  he  has  made  choice 
of  what  is  excusable  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ; 
namely,  the  unclassical  solecism  ot  super-columniation.  If 
he  did  not  choose  to  make  a single  order  the  entire  height 
of  the  building,  even  an  astylar  ground-floor,  or  stylobate, 
would  have  been  far  better  than  the  insignificant  and  mu- 
tilated Grecian  Doric  he  has  employed.  W ell  may  we  be- 
stow upon  it  the  epithet  “ mutilated,”  for  he  altogether 
sujipressed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  the 
order,  the  frieze  of  the  entablature;  thereby  depriv- 
ing it  of  its  legitimate  decoration,  and  causing  it  to  look 
mean  and  impoverished,  in  a structure  wdrere  embellishment 
would  have  been  in  character,  and  in  other  parts  ol  which, 
embellishment,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  spared,  although 
it  is  so  applied  as  almost  to  be  overlooked.  Even  in  the 
choice  of  his  orders  he  has  not  exhibited  the  very  best 
judgment;  the  Grecian  Doric  being  quite  unfitted  for  com- 
bination with  any  species  of  the  Corinthian,  or  fohaged 
order,  unless  one  or  other  of  the  two  were  greatly  modified. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  any  experiment  of  the  kind 
would  have  been  quite  preposterous  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Nash,  who  certainly  has  no  eye  whatever  for  detail.  In 
itself,  his  Corinthian  is  not  Greek;  but  rather,  like  all  the 
rest  of  his  detail,  of  an  insipid,  neutralized  character.  Still, 
in  spite  both  of  these  and  numerous  other  glaring  defects, 
some  degree  of  classical  feeling  might  have  been  displayed 
in  the  principal  portico,  even  had  the  architect  not  known 
how  to  throw  it  into  any  other  part.  A portico  is  so  very 
simple  an  affair  in  architecture,  and  from  its  very 
nature  so  productive  of  a certain  degree  of  character  and 
eff’ect,  as  to  render  it  hardly  popible  for  any  one— even  the 
merest  tyro  in  the  art — to  miss  beauty  altogether.  Mr. 
Nash  has,  therefore,  certainly  shown  ingenuity,  although 
not  of  the  most  praiseworthy  kind,  in  making  his  portico 
not  merely  contrary  to  precedent  and  rule,  but  in  vio- 
lation of  the  spirit  of  Grecian  architecture.  Without  pre- 
tending to  say  that  coupled  columns  are  altogether 
inadmissible  under  any  circumstances,  we  certainly  most 
strenuously  protest  against  their  application  beneath 
a pediment,  especially  in  the  case  ot  a prostyle.  They 
occur,  indeed,  in  the  front  of  St.  Pauls;  yet,  owing 
to  the  porticos  being  inclosed  within  the  building,  they  do 
not,  in  that  structure,  produce  that  kind  of  sprawling, 
straggling  appearance  they  do  here,  especially  as  the 
portico  itself  projects  so  far,  that  the  intercolumn  on  its 
sides  appears  quite  a gap.  By  adopting  this  disposition 
of  the  columns,  the  architect  may  be  said  to  have  reduced 
an  octastyle  portico  to  a tetrastyle  one ; at  least  reckon- 
ing the  intercolumns,  for  there  are  only  three  instead  of 
seven  of  these,  although  the  number  of  the  columns 
amount  to  eight.  Neither  does  there  appear  to  have  been 
any  necessity  for  so  doing  imposed  on  him  by  the  internal 
arrangement,  for  the  three  windows  of  the  ante-room  to  the 
throne-room,  which  open  upon  the  portico,  might  have 
been  placed  facing  alternate  intercolumns.  So  far,  too, 
from  acquiring  any  degree  of  lightness  or  airiness,  the 
portico  itself  looks  both  uncouth  and  heavy.  Neither  do 
the  two  little  projecting  bits  with  columns— features  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  Regent-street — at  all  contribute  any 
dignity  to  the  central  portion  of  this  front. 

In  the  two  tetrastyle  porticos  forming  the  extremities  of 
the  wings  towards  the  Park,  the  architect  has  placed  the 
columns  singly ; so  that  he  has  not  only  adopted  two  oppo- 
site modes  of  columniation  in  what  constitutes  one  general 
front  of  the  building ; but  the  contrast  thus  produced  serves 
only  to  render  the  centre  portico  still  more  objectionable  , 
while  those  attached  to  the  wings  appear  puny  and  insig- 
nificant, owing  to  their  narrowness,  "ro  say  the  truth,  these 
fronts  of  the  wings  arc  by  no  means  of  the  best  proportion, 
their  width  being  considerably  less  than  their  height,  and 
their  slender  appearance,  which  Irom  their  prominency  ui 
the  o-eneral  view  is  rendered  so  manifest,  causing  the  mam 
part'^of  the  structure  to  look  more  “dumpy  and  heavy 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  side  elevations  of 
these  wings  towards  the  front  court  display  very  ordinary, 
and  in  some  respects  a very  poor  taste.  The  small  oval 
windows,  for  instance,  are  perfectly  gratuitous  caprice.s  on 
the  part  of  the  architect,  being  internally  as  awkward  as 
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lliey  are  unsightly  without.  In  buildings  without  columns, 
and  in  no  definite  style,  such  apertures  may  occasionally 
be  made  for  picturesque  effect,  but  here,  where  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  architect  had  some  eye  to  the  Greek  style, 
— (else  why  did  he  make  choice  of  the  Doric  peculiar  to 
it?) — they  are  positive  blemishes.  While  destitute,  too, 
of  any  grandeur  in  themselves,  the  wings,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  now  advanced  beyond  what  was  originally 
intended,  give  a kind  of  squeezed-up  appearance  to  the 
body  of  the  building. 

Another  alteration,  which,  if  in  some  respects  for  the 
better,  is  upon  the  whole  a very  questionable  one,  is  the 
addition  of  the  attic  wall  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
Undoubtedly,  this  bestows  on  the  centre  somewhat  greater 
importance  in  regard  to  height  than  it  possessed  at  first; 
but  it  has  also  rendered  the  general  outline  less  varied 
and  picturesque  than  before,  and  caused  the  portico  to 
look  more  insignificant  than  ever.  The  portico  is  now 
become  a mere  applique,  stuck  iq)  against  the  front,  with 
its  roof  abutting  against  the  attic.  Thus,  for  want  of  a 
masterly  and  thoroughly  studied  design  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  whole  has  been  little  more  than  a series  of 
architectural  experiments— of  blundering,  and  then  trying 
to  botch  up,  as  well  as  could  be  contrived,  yet  without 
being  able  to  overcome  the  main  defects  originating  in 
the  system  first  laid  down. 

Among  the  changes  that  have  been  carried  into  effect 
by  Mr.  Nash’s  successor  at  the  palace  (Mr.  Blore),  a low 
range  of  building  has  been  added  to  each  of  the  wings, 
forming  a continuation  of  the  Doric  order,  or  lower  floor. 
Considered  apart  from  the  rest,  as  mere  architectural  epi- 
sodes, these  additions  are  fair  enough,  but  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  introduced  according  to  the  best  principles  of 
general  composition ; neither  do  they,  in  any  degree, 
contribute  to  that  quality  in  which  the  whole  pile  is  so 
eminently  deficient — namely,  dignity.  On  the  contrary, 
although  they  do  not  make  any  figure  in  themselves,  they 
are  sufficiently  noticeable  to  make  us  feel  that  the  build- 
ing is  altogether  a congeries  of  trifling,  unconnected,  and 
discordant  parts— a mere  piece  of  architectural  patch- 
work,  capable  of  being  extended,  ad  libitum,  because  there 
is  no  organization’in  thfe  design.  It  is  one  of  those  Indian 
idols  wliich  'may  have  as  many  heads  and  arms  as  the 
sculptor  chooses  to  bestow  upon  it. 

On  proceeding  to  the  Pimlico  side  of  the  palace,  we  ob- 


serve more  alteration.  The  little  semicircular  screen  has 
now  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  a small  recessed 
tetrastyle  portico  of  the  Ionic  order,  having  on  cither  side 
of  it  a series  of  insulated  columns,  detaching  themselves 
against  a blank  wall.  Looking  at  it  as  a mere  bit  of  archi- 
tectural composition,  this  is  by  very  far  the  most  pleasing 
and  unexceptionable  part  throughout  the  whole  exterior 
of  the  structure.  Ornament  it  has  none  ; the  columns  are 
unfluted,  and  the  detail  as  plain  as  the  order  will  allow; 
and  still  there  are  here  both  contrast  and  harmony — both 
vivacity  and  repose.  Here  the  columns  are  made  to  tell — 
whereas  those  in  other  parts  are  quite  thrown  away;  so 
that  we  feel  puzzled  to  explain  how  they  and  so  much 
other  embellishment  fail  in  producing  an  effect,  or  in  ex- 
citing any  feeling  save  that  of  disappointment  and  con- 
tempt. Much,  however,  as  we  are  pleased  with  the  epi- 
sode Mr.  Blore  has  here  brought  in,  we  instantly  perceive 
that  it  is  a mere  patch,  totally  distinct  from  anything 
around  it.  In  fact,  this  side  of  the  building  has  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  regularity ; and  at  one  extremity 
there  is  a low  range  of  offices  of  the  most  homely — nay, 
even  mean  character.  The  architect  would  doubtless 
say  in  excuse,  that  this  side  was  never  intended  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a front : that  may  be,  yet  it  is  quite  as  much  or 
even  more  open  to  public  view  than  any  other  part,  as  it 
comes  against  a public  thoroughfare ; and  of  course,  in 
such  a building,  and,  indeed,  in  every  building  which  has 
any  architectural  pretensions  at  all,  whatever  is  visible, 
however  subordinate  and  unimportant,  ought  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  general  character,  and  not  allowed  to 
exhibit  a slovenly  negligence,  that  annoys  us  by  inter- 
fering with  the  satisfaction  we  might  otherwise  experience. 
Most  assuredly  it  was  not  a regard  to  economy  which  dic- 
tated the  parsimony  which  here  offends  us  ; or,  if  it  was, 
it  must  have  been  economy  of  the  most  extraordinary 
kind:  for,  notwithstanding  both  the  irregularity  and 
meanness  which  render  this  side  of  the  building  so  very 
unsightly,  the  enriched  frieze  of  the  entablature  is  con- 
tinued along  it.  Besides,  it  was  absolutely  preposterous 
to  sacrifice  the  appearance  of  an  entire  side  of  the  build- 
ing, with  the  view  of  saving  a few  hundred  pounds,  after 
tens  of  thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands  had  been  ac- 
tually flung  away  in  the  most  wanton  and  shameful 
manner. 

(To  he  continued.) 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Guevi. — A pair  of  these  diminutive  and  beautiful  animals,  the  I 
guevi,  or  pigmy  antelopes,  has  just  been  added  to  the  collection 
in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  They  are  the  smallest  and 
least  known  of  the  whole  genus,  and  have  been  called  the  royal 
antelopes.  The  only  specimen  previously  brought  to  England 
was  one  in  the  collection  of  his  late  Majesty  at  Windsor.  They 
scarcely  exceed  a foot  in  height ; are  of  an  uniform  reddish 
brown  colour,  with  legs  not  much  thicker  than  a goose  (juill ; 
and  will  bound  with  ease  over  a wall  twelve  feet  high.  They 
are  brought  from  Senegal,  and  are  exceedingly  mild  and  gentle 
in  disposition Chronxelei 

Mice. — The  fields  of  Baden  have  been  so  overrun  by  mice  that 
in  one  commune  containing  nearly  20,000  inhabitants,  no 
fewer  than  20,000  of  these  mischievous  little  animals  have  been 
killed.  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  destruction  they 
commit.  No  sooner  is  the  harvest  over  than  they  betake  them- 
selves to  the  vineyards,  where  they  make  a greater  devastation 
than  among  the  corn.  In  an  adjoining  country  there  is  a race 
of  small  black  rats,  which  appear  to  be  multiplying  to  an  ecpial 
extent  with  the  mice. 

Spider. — As  Thomas  Winter,  of  Soulby,  near  Kirby  Stephen, 
was,  on  the  8th  of  August,  building  a stable  for  the  Rev.  John 
Collinson,  he  had  occasion  to  break  a blue  whin-stone,  and  in  the 
centre  he  discovered  a small  cavity  in  which  was  a living  spider 
and  several  young  ones.  It  has  been  examined  by  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  have  all  signed  a de- 
claration expressing  their  belief  in  Thomas  Winter's  statement. 
The  stone  and  spider  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Collinson. — Kendal  Mercury. 

Mont  Blanc. — A letter  from  Geneva  mentions  that  whilst  the 
travellers  who  accomplished  the  ascent  of  this  elevated  peak  on 
the  15th  of  July,  were  put  in  peril  by  a frightful  tempest,  which 
raged  with  equal  violence  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  the  sky  re- 
mained cloudless  and  beautifully  serene  throughout  the  day  over 
that  town,  which  is  clearly  seen  from  the  declivity  of  the 
“ Roches  Rouges.”  Nor  did  any  change  in  the  weather  take 
place  at  Geneva  until  the  following  Monday,  the  21st, 


Jacquard. — The  French  journals,  each  of  them,  dedicate  an 
article  to  Jacquard,  the  French  Arkwright,  just  dead.  He  was 
the  inventor  of  the  machine  for  weaving  figured  silks,  which 
came  so  apropos  to  support  the  sinking  industry  of  Lyons.  For 
the  last  century  Lyons  produced  but  plain  silks,  a kind  in  which 
Switzerland  and  England  can  successfully  compete  with  and 
undersell  the  French.  But  Jacquard’s  invention  enabled  Lyons 
to  preserve  the  superiority  in  figured  silks.  “ If  Lj'ons,”  says  a 
journal,  “ has  32,000  looms,  and  if  each  loom  does  a third  more 
than  it  did  forty  years  ago — if  Lyons  preserves  its  superiority, 
and  extends  its  trade,  despite  of  Zurich  and  its  new  silk  fabrics, 
despite  of  Crevelt — of  Elberfeld — of  Austria’s  doubling  its  silk 
manufactures — despite  of  Saxony  and  Russia,  and  of  the  40,000 
looms  of  England,  it  owes  all  this  to  Jacquard.”  Jacquard  is 
just  dead,  a poor  man,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years. 

New  Sailing  Fesset. — We  have  just  seen  the  model  of  a vessel, 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  a steam-packet,  propelled  by 
paddles;  but  from  its  peculiar  mechanism,  it  completely  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  steam.  The  given  pow-er  is  communi- 
cated by  four  revolving  .sails  (gigot  shapeil),  placed  over  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  which  are  acted  upon  by  the  wind  from  any 
point  whatever,  without  in  the  least  interrupting  the  progress  of 
the  vessel.  The  serious  consequences  often  arising  from  the 
effects  of  sudden  squalls  are  hereby  completely  obviated,  from 
the  accelerated  horizontal  action  which  the  sails  acquire,  one 
counteracting  the  weight  of  the  other  in  a direct  ratio.  This 
invention  will  also  be  of  infinite  utility  in  the  construction  ot 
mills  used  in  every  description  of  manufacture.  In  fact,  we 
deem  it  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  discoveries  of  modern  times. 
The  inventor,  Mr.  John  Willis,  intends  taking  out  a patent  for 
the  discovery. — IVexford  Independent. 

Polish  College. — It  is  said  that  a Polish  college,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Count  Czarloviska  and  Count  Plater,  is  about  to  be 
formed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  French  government,  at  Orleans. 
It  is  to  be  after  the  fashion  of  the  English  and  Scotch  colleges 
established  at  Paris  by  Louis  XIV.,  after  the  dethronement  and 
death  of  James  II.  of  England. 
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rienna. — The  Conservatory  of  Music  in  this  capital  is  directed 
hy  17  professors,  wlio  give  gratuitous  instruction  to  206  pupils  of 
the  male,  and  98  of  the  female  sex.  The  lihrary  attached  to  it 
has  been  latteidy  enriched  with  the  valuable  collection  of  music 
and  works  on  music  bequeathed  to  it  by  his  eminence,  the  late 
Cardinal  Archduke  Rudolf,  and  is  now  become  probably  the 
richest  library  of  tbe  kind  in  Europe;  its  arrangement,  at  the 
same  time,  is  of  the  most  perfect  description. 

fhc  I\mo  Palace. — The  eqtiestrian  broTize  statue  of  his  late 
IMajesty  George  the  Fourth,  admirably  executed  by  Chantrey,  at 
the  price  of  9000  guineas,  is  just  completed,  and  will  shortly  be 
jilaced  over  the  grand  marble  entrance  in  St.  James’s  Park.  The 
magniticent  gates  enriched  with  mosaic  gold,  designed  and  manu- 
factured by  Parker,  are  also  in  readiness  to  be  lixed  on  the  arch- 
way ; they  are  considered  to  be  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in 
Europe,  not  excepting  even  the  great  gates  of  the  ducal  palace  at 
Venice,  hitherto  esteemed  the  most  remarkable  for  their  size. 
1 he  cost,  j)er  contract,  of  the  new  gate,  including  the  circular 
railings  already  tixed  on  each  side  of  the  marble  arch,  has  been 
10,000/. ; so  that  the  whole  expense  of  this  entrance  alone  (arch- 
way, statue,  and  railing)  will  have  amounted  to  considerably 
more  than  70,000/ , judging  from  the  printed  estimates. 

A«e  National  Gallery. — The  foundation  of  the  west  wing  of 
the  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar-sqiiare,  has  been  laid,  and  the 
walls  will  soon  appear  above  the  paling.  The  east  wing,  near 
St.  Mai  tin  s church,  has  nearly  reached  its  height,  and  appears  to 
much  advant.age  from  the  Strand.  The  arcliitect  has  availed 
himself  of  some  of  the  grand  tinted  columns  that  formed  part  of 
the  portico  ol  Carlton-house,  to  ornament  the  front  of  the  win<r, 
with  which  the  west  wing  will  correspond.  The  building  of  the 
centre,  according  to  the  plan,  will  be  on  a scale  of  suitable  mag- 
nilicence,  but  it  has  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  a large  por- 
tion of  tbe  IMeivs  still  standing,  in  which  are  deposited  numerous 
public  records,  that  will  not  be  removed  until  the  Commissioners 
of  \Voodsand  Forests  have  a building  erected  for  their  future  re- 
ception. When  this  is  done,  the  erection  of  the  centre  of  the 
National  Gallery  will  commence. 

Paintings  in  the  Louvre. — According  to  the  new  catalogue  of 
the  Gallery  of  Paintings  at  the  Louvre,  it  contains  1358  pic- 
tures of  the  French,  Flemish,  German,  Italian,  and  Spani.sh 
schools.  Of_  these  there  are  352  of  the  French  school,  by  82 
masters;  525  of  the  blemish  school,  by  15.5  masters;  and  481 
ot  tbe  Italian  and  Spanish  schools,  by  228  masters.  Of  the 
French  school  there  are  7 paintings  by  David,  22  by  Lebrun,  48 
by  Lesueiir,  18  by  Claude  Lorraine,  I'o  by  Mignard,  39  bv  Pous- 
sin, and  31  by  Joseph  Vernet.  Of  tbe  Flemish  and 'Dutch 
schools  there  are  18  by  Philip  de  Champagne,  2 by  Vandyke,  10 
by  Hams  Holbein,  7 byJordaens,  17  by  Rembrandt,  43  by  Rubens, 
14  by  Teniers,  and  14  by  Wouvermans.  Of  the  Italian  and 
Sjianish  schools  there  are  20  by  Albano,  1 by  Michael  .\ngelo,  32 
by  the  Carracci,  3 by  Correggio,  14  by  Domenichino,  1 by  Guer- 
cino.22  by  Guido,  8 by  Julio  Romano,  10  bv  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
12  by  Paul  Veronese,  2 by  Primaticio,  15  by  Raphael,  5 by  Sal- 
vator Rosa,  8 by  1 intoretto,  and  22  by  Titian.  73  pictures  have 
been  changed  this  year. 


vered.  They  are,  we  learn,  chiefly  of  the  reigns  of  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  and  his  son  Rufus,  with  a few  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor and  Canute  the  Dane. — Ifeslmoretand  Gazette, 

Halifax  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — A collection  of 
valuable  and  interesting  curiosities  from  India  and  South  Ame- 
rica, consisting  of  several  instruments  of  war,  spears  and  dag- 
gers ; with  a rude  and  curious  battle-axe,  a paddle  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  several  iron  bracelets,  and  a musical  instrument 
of  singular  construction  ; also  a splendid  specimen  of  the  Argms 
Pheasant,  and  many  other  birds  of  extreme  beauty  and  rarity, 
were  lately  presented  to  this  society  (through  the  medium  of  tlie 
president)  by  T.  S.  Rawson,  Esq.  of  Dulwich. 

Agricultural  Schools. — The  trustees  appointed  by  the  Irish  Re- 
lief  Committee  of  1822,  lor  the  purpose  of  establishing  agricul- 
tural schools  in  Ireland,  having  obtained  the  lease  of  a quantity 
of  land  lor  a model  farm,  have  erected  suitable  buildings  thereon, 
in  the  province  of  Connaught.  It  is  proposed,  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance, to  receive  forty  pupils — thirty  males,  and  ten  females, 
who  will  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  separate  divisions  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  site  of  the  school  is  near  the  centre  of  the  province, 
at  Hollymount,  county  of  Mayo  — Dispatch. 

Temperance  Societies. — The  number  of  members  in  England  and 
Wales,  as  reported  in  the  ‘ Temperance  Advocate’  for  August,  is 
92,223  ; being  an  increase  during  the  month,  of  3173.  More  than 
a fourth  of  the  membei  s are  supplied  by  Lancashire,  viz.,  25,139. 
Yorkshire  has  10,.580;  Middlesex,  only' 8800. 


American  School-Books. — The  .American  Rooksellers*  Adver- 

tiser ’ gives  the  following  as  the  ntimber  of  different  works  in 
use,  as  school-books,  in  the  United  States  : — 

Spelling  Books 


Reading  Books 
Speaking  Books 
On  Rhetoric 
Gr.ammar 
Geography 
Algebra 
Botany 
Arithmetic 

Astronomy  . . 

History  of  the  United  States 
„ General  . , 

„ Various 

Chemistry  . „ . 

Natural  Philosophy 
Mythology 

W^ebster’s  Spelling-Book  has  been  in  use 
and  upwards  of  500,000  copies  are  printed  every  year.  Allowing 
that  the  author  receives  but  one  cent  per  copy  (and  we  presume 
it  is  more),  his  revenue  from  this  seemingly  unimportant  concern 
is  5000  dollars  (1072/.)  a-year.  Of  Olney’s  Geography  and  .Atlas 
there  have  been  fifteen  editions  printed  in  four  or  five  years. 
Each  of  the  latter  editions  contained  30,000  copies;  and  the 
wholes,ale  price  being  75  cents  (about  3s.),  the  copyright  must 
amount  to  at  least  7000  dollars  (1500/.)  a-year. 


12 
44 
10 
0 
13 
29 
9 
10 
17 
10 
8 
8 
15 
8 
8 
(i 

bout  twenty  years. 


Naples.— {Extract  of  a Letter  from  Naples'). — “ The  Teatro  de’ 
Fiorentini  lies  in  a narrow  street,  eastward  of  the  great  Toledo, 
and  has  a veiy  awkward  ajiproach.  On  the  occasion  of  the  King’s 
visit,  pots  ol  jiitch  are,  therefore,  placed  in  that  angle  of  the  cross 
street,  which  leads  from  the  Toledo  to  the  Theatre,  to  give  light 
to  the  royal  cortege,  and  the  whole  street  is  occupied  by  a line  of 
cavalry.^  The  bo.xes  for  the  royal  family  look  towards  the  stage 
on  the  right  hand.  It  the  King,  with  all  his  family,  appears,  the 
wa.x-tapers  are  lighted  in  both  the  boxes  ; but  if  the  Prince  of 
Salerno,  the  king’s  uncle,  or  any  other  member  of  the  blood  royal 
alone  is  present,  but  one  box  is  illuminated.  The  monarch  is 
generally  attended  either  by  his  uncle,  by  the  lord  in  waiting,  or 
by  one  of  his  adjutants,  who  sits  in  the  .same  box  with  him;'^  the 
(jueen  and  the  Princess  of  Salerno  sit  in  the  other.  The  lords 
and  ladies  ol  the  court  occupy  the  stage-boxes.  At  the  moment 
ol  the  King’s  entrance,  a grenadier  of  the  guard  steps  on  the 
stage  between  the  curtain  and  the  first  slide  of  the  scenes,  looks 
steadfastly  towards  the  King,  and,  according  to  the  established 
regulation,  remains  standing  in  that  po.sture,  with  his  musket  at 
his  leet.  until  relieved  at  the  end  of  the  act.  It  affords  no  little 
amusement  to  the  light  hearted  Neapolitans  to  watch  this  staUie- 
hke  figure,  especially  when  a coined  vis  played;  for  then  the  un- 
lucky fellow  must  exert  all  his  pbvsi'cal  endurance  to  repress  his 
risible  propensities.  W'hen  the  'King  is  present,  no  ])erson  is 
allowed  to  applaud,  save  when  royalty  sets  the  example,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  if  the  acting  be  good;  nor  m.ay  any 
actor  be  called  for  until  the  royal  family  have  left  the  house;  so 
much  livelier  the  greater  enthusiasm  which  the  audience  after- 
wards indulge  in.” 


French  Literature. — A calculation,  founded  on  the  deposits  of 
new  works  in  the  Paris  office  for  securing  copyrights,  has  been 
made,  by  which  it  ajqieais  that  that  press  produces  120  works 
every  week,  composed  altogether  of  1092  sheets;  and  supposing 
the  average  publication  of  each  work  to  be  to  the  extent  of  550 
copies,  it  results  tlnat  548,000  sheets,  or  1 137^  reams  of  printed 
paper,  are  weekly  placed  before  the  reading  public  in  France.  If, 
however,  we  adopt  this  estimate  as  the  criterion  for  the  whole 
year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  French  press  annually  disgorges 
5780  works  of  various  calibre,  extending  to  32,318  volumes  ; and 
furtlier,  it  there  are  500  copies  of  each  work  printed,  the  paper 
required  for  them  will  amount  to  28.208,000  sheets,  or  544,800 
reams  a-year.  Sup])osing,  therefore,  that  out  of  the  3.3,000,000 
inhabitants  of  France  there  are  as  many  as  18,000,000  capable  of 
reading,  the  average  number  of  page's  to  each  will  be  about 
24  ; or,  if  there  are  three  readers  to  every  page,  it  will  amount 
to  72. 


***  We  have  made  arrangements  for  having  as  full  a 
Report  of  the  Meeting  at  Edinburgh  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  as  can  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  We  shall  ciglit 
pages  e.rtra  on  this  occasion  ; ivhich  addition  tee  shall 
make  udienever  we  have  a pressure  of  matter  which  de- 
mands this  quantity.  Of  course  this  will  be  done  with- 
out any  additional  cliarge. 


Ihscavcry  of  Ancient  Cuius. — In  digging  a grave  near  one  of  the 
pillais  in  the  nave  ol  the  church  of  Betham,  in  this  county,  about 
a week  or  ten  d, ays  ago,  upwards  of  190  silver  coins,  of  a very 
high  antiquity,  but  in  tine  stale  of  preservation,  were  disco- 
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VOYAGES  TO  CHINA. 

Journal  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China,  in  1831, 
1832,  and  1833;  with  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  Loo- 
Choo  Islands.  By  Ciiauees  Gutzi.avk.  1 vol.  8vo.  London: 
Westley  and  Davis. 

Report  of  Proceedings  on  a Voyage  to  the  Northern  Parts  of 
China,  in  the  ship  Lord  Amherst.  (Extracted  from  Papers, 
printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  relating  to  the 
Trade  with  China.)  London  : B.  Fellowes,  Ludgate-street. 

An  interest  must  always  attach  to  whatever  tends  to  in- 
crease our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  to  throw  new  light  on  the  government,  institutions, 
and  character  of  an  extraordinary  people.  Wliilst,  in 
nearly  every  other  instance,  our  knowledge  has  been  pro- 
gressive, and,  within  that  period,  European  enterprise  and 
talent  have  brought  home  enlarged  and  correct  information 
concerning  most  of  the  countries  of  the  globe,  and  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with  them, 
during  the  three  centuries  that  we  have  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Chinese,  we  have  added  very  little  to 
our  information  concerning  them,  and  seem  to  be  as  far  as 
ever  from  securing  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  their 
government.  We  make  a distinction  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  because  it  appears,  from  the  evi- 
dence now  before  ns  and  other  authorities,  that  the  people 
are  anxious  not  only  to  trade,  but  to  associate  wdth  us ; 
and  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  contract 
that  most  enduring  of  all  friendships  between  nations— the 
friendship  based  on  mutual  advantages. 

Since  the  Portuguese  first  appeared  (in  1516)  as  traders 
at  Canton,  several  European  embassies  have,  indeed,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Pekin,  the  capital  ; but  these  were  kept  to 
a narrow  line  of  march  and  observation,  and  thwarted  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  information  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Mandarins.  None  of  them  saw  more  than  long  strips  of 
the  country  ; and  an  empire  so  vast  and  diverse  in  climate, 
soil,  and  productions,  and  (as  a natural  consequence  of 
this  diversity)  in  the  character  and  customs  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  a line  drawn  through  part 
of  it  in  this  or  that  direction.  Missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  have  also  been  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  and  at  times  protected  and  cherished  at  the  Court 
of  Pekin.  Several  of  these  monks,  as  Ricci,  Verbiest, 
Gerbillon,  Schaal,  Le  Comte,  and  Du  Halde,  were  enabled 
to  see  a great  deal  of  Chinese  life,  and  a considerable 
portion  of  the  empire  ; but,  unfortunately,  these  individuals 
were  not  sufficiently  qualified  to  take  full  advantage  of 
their  opportunities,  and  their  credulity  was  boundless. 
Some  ot  the  Iriars  possessed  a fair  average  portion  of  the 
European  learning  and  physical  science  of  their  day  ; but 
they  lacked  w’orldly  wisdom,  and  that  acquaintance  with 
society  and  with  the  works  of  Europeans,  in  their  own  and 
other  countries,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to  draw 
just  comparisons.  They  went  from  the  solitude  of  the 
Vol.  II. 


cloister  to  the  populous,  busy  cities  of  China,  where,  natu- 
rally enough,  everything  they  saw  filled  them  with  asto- 
nishment. Brought  up  themselves  in  habits  of  perfect 
submission  and  profound  deference  to  their  superiors,  they 
watched  the  passive  obedience  of  the  Chinese  with  an  eye 
ol  sympathy,  recognizing  with  delight,  in  a great  empire, 
something  very  like  the  system  and  polity  of  their  own 
monasteries.  The  brilliancy  of  their  pictures,  which  we 
do  not  accuse  them  of  having  always  intentionally  over- 
coloured,  imposed  on  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  the 
West.  During  a part  of  the  last  century  a Chinomania 
(if  we  may  make  such  a w’ord)  raged  in  Europe,  where  the 
Celestial  Empire  was  held  as  a realized  Utopia, — as  a 
pattern  to  be  imitated  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Like  other  fashions,  not  founded  on  reason  and  truth,  this 
only  had  its  day,  and  was  succeeded  by  a pretty  general 
inclination  to  rate  the  Chinese  at  less  than  what  they 
rea//// seem  to  be ; but  to  be  convinced  how  strong  the 
mania  was  while  it  was  upon  us,  we  have  only  to  look 
back  to  the  popular  literature  of  the  period,  where  con- 
stant allusions  are  made  to  the  wisdom,  prosperity,  undis- 
turbed peace,  and  never-clouded  happiness  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Confucius  and  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

If  the  missionaries  did  not  much  increase  our  real,  sober, 
positive  knowledge,  it  was  not  from  want  of  industry  in 
making  books.  The  Jesuits  and  others  published  volumes 
on  China  that  are  almost  numerous  enough  to  stock  a 
library.  The  best  of  the  materials  collected  have  appeared 
in  two  French  works — ‘ Memoires  concernant  les  Chinois,’ 
and  ‘ Lettres  Edifiantes,’  which  are  both  very  voluminous, 
very  minute  in  their  descriptions  of  unimpoi-tant  objects, 
and  of  scenes  and  occurrences  which  in  no  way  assist  our 
comprehension  of  a mysterious  government  and  people, 
and  remarkably  deficient  in  broad  philosophic  views.  In- 
deed, after  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject, the  really 
valuable  and  best  information  about  China  is  probably  that 
contained  in  the  accounts  of  old  Marco  Polo,  whovisited  the 
country  long  before  our  commercial  intercourse  began,— 
of  John  Bell,  a Scotchman,  who  accompanied  a diplomatic 
mission  sent  hy  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  to  Pekin,— of 
Mr.  Barrow,  who  was  one  of  Lord  Macartney’s  suite, — and 
of  Mr.  Clarke  Abel,  who  went  with  Lord  Amherst’s  em- 
bassy in  quality  of  naturalist.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  attached 
to  the  last-mentioned  mission,  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
he  has  published  an  account,  seems  to  have  been  himself 
halt  a Mandarin  at  bottom,  for  he  was  so  absorbed  by 
questions  of  ceremony  and  etiquette,  titles,  bows  and  reve- 
rences, as  hardly  to  have  found  room  for  the  discussion  of 
any  other  matter  in  his  two  octavo  volumes. 

Some  curious  information  may  also  be  picked  out  of  the 
old  Dutcli  folios,  which  give  an  account  of  the  early  mis- 
sions Holland  sent  to  China;  and,  though  harshly  treated 
by  Mr.  Barrow'  in  sundry  places.  Van  Braam,  who  was 
attached  to  a Dutch  embassy  that  went  to  Pekin  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  offers  some  good  sketches 
and  interesting  details.  In  describing  his  personal  ad- 
ventures and  annoyances,  the  honest  Dutchman  certainly 
gives  a temptation  to  quizzing  ; as,  for  example,  when  he 
solemnly  tells  us  how  many  inches  less  he  measured  round 
the  waist,  on  his  return  to  his  ship  from  Pekin,  than  he 
did  at  starting  on  his  journey  from  the  coast.  But  this 
does  not  affect  the  general  merit  of  his  two  octavos,  which 
will  well  reward  an  attentive  perusal. 

All  these  writers,  however,  either  betray,  or  expressly 
declare  and  regret,  that  the  field  of  their  observation  was 
a very  confined  one;  that  iu  too  many  instances  they 
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could  not  penetrate  beneath  the  artificial  surface  of 
tliiri2:s  in  China,  or  see  otherwise  than  through  a glass 
darkly.  . 

These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  irritate  curiosity, 
and  to  keep  alive  an  interest  for  any  new  information  on 
the  subject ; hut  a late  and  important  political  experi- 
ment, the  throwing  open  of  the  trade  to  China  to  all 
British  merchants,  connects  the  subject  with  our  interests 
and  the  prosperity  of  a large  body  of  cmmnercial  specu- 
lators who  have  ventured,  or  only  wait  for  proper  informa- 
tion to  adventure,  on  this  new  and  most  extensive  field. 
The  matters  that  occupied  the  philosopher,  the  philologist, 
and  the  naturalist,  or  amused  the  general  reader  who  liked 
to  see  accounts  of  people  so  different  from  ourselves,  will  now 
claim  the  deep  attention  of  the  manufacturer,  the  trader, 
and  the  commanders  of  our  trading  vessels.  In  short, 
information  concerning  China  may  he  said  to  have  passed 
from  the  class  of  speculative  and  entertaining,  to  that  of 
positive  and  useful  knowledge. 

Hitherto  the  British  trade  with  China  has  been  mono- 
polized by  the  East  India  Company,  and  for  many  yeais 
confined  to  the  single  poit  of  Canton.  Now,  the  first  two 
important  points  to  ascertain  are,  whether  the  Chinese 
will  not  trade  with  other  British  merchants  as  freely  as 
with  the  Company  ; and  whether  they  cannot  he  induced 
to  open  other  ports  along  their  immense  line  of  coasts  to 
our  ships  and  goods.  We  believe  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  first  of  these  two  points  presents  few  diffi- 
culties, and  it  is,  as  far  as  they  enable  us  to  judge,  of  the 
second  that  the  two  volumes  named  at  the  head  oi  this 
article  are  interesting  and  valuable.  To  put  the  results 
of  Mr.  Gutzlatf’s  voyages  and  Mr.  Lindsay's  reports  into 
one  short  sentence,  we  should  say,  there  is  hut  slight 
hope  for  the  present  that  the  jealous,  obstinate  govern- 
ment of  China  will  open  any  other  port  to  European  en- 
ternrise,  hut  that  there  is  good  ground  lor  believing,  in 
spite  of  the  unalterable  law's  oi  the  celestial  empiie 
laws  that  are  infringed daily-*that  British  and  other  ships 
judiciously  conducted  w'ill  be  able  to  prosecute  an  advan- 
tageous trade  in  or  q/f’several  of  the  great  sea-ports  that 
occur  on  the  coasts  between  Canton  and  the  peninsula  of 
Corea.  The  experiment  indeed  has  been  tried,  and  though 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  particulars,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  it  was  very  successful. 

The  branch  house  of  a respectable  Glasgow  firm  esta- 
blished at  Singapore,  fitted  out  a fast-sailing  cutter  which 
they  sent  to  trade  along  the  coasts  of  Cochin-China  and 
China,  with  a mixed  cargo  of  Britirdi  manufactures,  colonial 
goods,  &c.  Sometimes  in  sjiite  of  the  mandarins,  but  more 
frequently  with  the  connivance  of  those  very  corruptible 
authorities,  the  captain  sold  his  goods  even  in  the  midst 
of  their  war-junks ; and  on  several  occasions  sailed  his 
cutter  far  up  their  rivers  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  he  found  the  natives  less  vigilantly  watched  oyer, 
and  most  anxious  to  deal  with  him.  These  enteipiises 
will  be  of  course  much  facilitated  when  the  ship  has  on 
board  an  individual  well  acquainted  with  the  language, 
character,  and  customs  of  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  appears  to  have  been  admirably  qualified 
in  these  respects.  His  object,  indeed,  was  not  the  exten- 
sion of  trade,  but  of  the  Christian  religion;  but  wisely 
seeing  that  commerce  was  the  best  pioneer  to  civilization 
and  purer  modes  of  faith,  he  gave  it  much  ol  his  attention, 
and  collected  some  valuable  information  in  the_  course  of 
three  voyages,  viz. — one  in  a Chinese  trading  junk,  from 
Bankok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  (where  he  had  resided  two 
or  three  years  as  a Protestant  missionary,)  to  the  river 
Pei-ho  and  the  crow'ded  Cliiiieseport  of  Teen-tsin;  another 
with  Mr.  Lindsay  in  the  English  ship  Lord  Amherst,  to 
the  northern  ports  of  China,  and  to  Corea;  and  the  third 
in  the  English  ship  Sylph,  to  the  north  of  China  and  the 
shores  of  Mantchou  Tartary. 

Besides  being  well  acquainted  with  different  dialects  of 
the  Chinese  language,  Mr.  Gutzlaff'  had  the  advantages 
of  being  skilful  in  medicine  and  the  scientific  parts  of 
navigation.  The  Chinese  prized  his  physic  more  than 
his  sextant.  On  his  first  voyage  the  captain  of  the  junk 
asked  him  to  explain  the  European  method  of  finding  the 
latitude  and  longitude.  He  says — 

“ When  1 liail  fully  explained  the  theory,  the  captain  wondered 
that  I lironght  tlie  sun  upon  a level  with  the  horizon  ol  the  sea, 
and  remarked,  ‘ If  you  can  do  this,  yon  can  also  tell  the  depth 
of  the  water.’  But  .as  I was  unable  to  give  him  the  soundings, 


he  told  me  plainly  that  observations  V’ere  entirely  useless  and 
truly  barbarian:' — p.  77- 

Ignorance  was  not  the  only  vice  on  board  this  junk. 

He  represents  most  of  his  richer  Chinese  comp.anions  there 
as  smoking  opium  to  excess,  as  being  lying,  treacherous, 
and  openly  addicted  to  the  foulest  crimes  ; but  of  the  com- 
mon sailors  he  draws  a much  more  favourable  picture. 
They  sympathized  with  him  for  the  recent  loss  ol  his  wile, 
whom  most  of  them  had  known  at  Bankok,  and  did  all  in 
their  power  to  render  his  situation  on  board  more  com- 
fortable. He  adds — 

“•  The  poor  fellows,  notwithstanding  their  scanty  fare  of  salt, 
veo’etable.s,  and  dried  rice,  and  rags  hardly  sufficient  to  cover  then* 
nakedness.  vv*ere  healthy  and  cheerful,  and  some  of  them  even 
strong.  They  highly  congratulated  me,  that  at  length  I had  left 
the  regions  of  barbarians,  to  enter  the  Celestial  Empire.  Though 
of  mean  birth,  the  major  part  could  read,  and  took  pleasure  in 
perusing  such  books  as  they  possessed.  ’ — p.  73. 

The  greatest  fault  of  these  mariners  was  their  uncon- 
trollable love  of  gambling,  a vice  that,  according  to  nearly 
every  authority,  prevails  to  a prodigious  extent  among 
the  Chin.ese. 

On  passing  Amoy,  the  great  commercial  emporium  of 
the  province  of  Fuhkeen,  to  the  north  of  Canton  pro- 
vince, he  informs  us  that  many  native  merchants  reside 
there,  who  own  more  than  three  hundred  large  junks,  and 
carry  on  trade  not  only  with  all  the  ports  of  China,  but 
with  many  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  that  “ not- 
withstanding the  heavy  duties  levied  on  exports  and  im- 
ports, these  merchants  maintain  their  trade,  and  baffle 
the  efforts  of  the  mandarins.” — p.  92. 

Mr.  Lindsa}'  agrees  with  Mr.  Gutzlaff  in  representing  the 
merchants  of  Amoy  as  the  most  honourable,  spirited,  en- 
terprising and  wealthy  of  the  empire;  and  both  seem  to 
be  of  opinion  that  if  the  port  could  be  opened,  it  would 
be  a much  better  mart  for  Europeans  than  Canton.  Mr. 
Lindsay  says  that  many  of  the  Amoy  junks  ot  the  largest 
class,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  tons  burden,  now  go 
annually  to  Singapore  to  procure  opium  and  British 
manufactures. 

On  approaching  the  city  of  Teen-tsin,  on  the  Pei-ho, 
the  multitude  of  boats  and  junks  that  almost  blocked  up 
the  river,  and  the  crowds  of  people  on  shore,  bespoke  a 
place  of  great  population  and  trade.  M'^ithin  the  town, 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  found  every  appearance  of  a brisk  trade; 
the  streets  were  all  thronged,  and  the  shops,  chiefly  filled 
with  Chinese,  though  some  contained  European  commodi- 
ties, were  numerous  and  well  frequented.  He  describes 
the  town  as  being  equal  to  Canton  in  population  and  supe- 
rior to  it  in  home  trade.  The  following  passages  merit 
attention : — 

“ More  than  five  hundred  junks  arrive  here  annually  from  the 
southern  ports  of  China,  and  from  Cochin-China  and  Siam.  1 he 
river  is  so  thronged  with  junks,  and  the  mercantile  transactions 
give  such  life  and  motion  to  the  scene,  as  strongly  to  remind  one 
of  Liverpool  . . . In  no  other  port  of  China  is  trade  so 

lucrative  as  in  this ; but  nowhere  else  are  so  many  dangers  to  he 
encountered.  A great  many  junks  were  wrecked  this  year ; and 
this  is  the  case  every  season.  {^The  superior  ships  and  nautical 
skill  of  the  British  would  brave  these  danyers,  if  permitted,  to  the 
mutual  advantageof  China  and  England.)  Teen-tsin  would  open  a 
fine  field  for  foreign  enterprise  ; there  is  a great  demand  for 
European  woollens,  but  tlie  high  prices  which  they  now  hear  pre- 
vent the  inhabitants  from  making  extensive  purchases.  1 was 

(piite  surprised  to  see  so  much  sycee  silver  in  circulation.  . . .V 

regular  trade  with  silver  is  carried  on  by  a great  many  indi- 
viduals. . . Some  of  the  mercantile  firms  issue  Bills  which 

are  as  cur:*ent  as  Bank  notes  in  England.  . . . By  inquiries 

I found  that  the  people  here  cared  very  little  about  the  imperial 
government.  Thev  w*ere  only  anxious  to  gain  a livelihood  and 
accum:date  riches.  They  seemed  to  know  the  emperor  only  by 
name,  and  were  quite  unacquainted  with  his  character.  Even 
the  military  operations  in  W estern  Tartary  were  almostunknown 
to  them.  .'  . . The  belief  that  there  will  be  a change  in  the 

present  dynasty  is  very  general.  But  in  ca.se  of  such  an  event, 
the  people  of  Teen-tsin  would  hear  of  it  with  almost  as  much 
indifference  as  they  would  the  news  of  a change  in  the  French 
Government.  The  local  officers  were  much  dreaded,  but  also 
much  imposed  upon.  . . Tlie  features  of  the  inhabitants  of 

this  district  more  resemble  the  European  than  those  of  any 
Asiatics  I have  seen.  The  eye  has  less  of  the  depressed  curve  in 
the  interior  angle  than  what  is  common  and  so  characteristic  in 
the  Chinese  countenance.  And  as  the  countenance  is  often  the 
index  of  the  heart,  so  the  character  of  these  I'eople  is  more  con- 
geuial  to  the  European  than  is  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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southern  provinces.  . . They  are  neat  in  tlieir  dress;  tlie 

furs  which  tliey  wear  are  costly  ; their  food  is  simple;  and  they 
are  polite  in  their  manners.  The  females  are  fair,  and  tidy  in 
their  appearance,  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  and  walk  abroad  as  they 
please.  (The  reader  will  remember  that,  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, all  the  females,  excc])t  those  of  the  most  indigent  class, 
are  shut  up  as  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  most  oriental  countries.)  . . 
'I'he  natives  here  seemed  to  he  no  bigots  in  religion.  Their 
priests  were  poorly  fed,  and  their  temples  in  had  repair.  . . 

With  such  an  overflowing  population  as  is  here,  it  would  he  wise 
policy  for  the  government  to  allow  emigration,  and  to  open  a 
trade  with  foreign  nations  in  order  to  furnish  sufficient  employ- 
ment atid  sustenance  for  the  increasing  multitudes  of  people  ; 
otherwise  there  is  reasoti  to  fear  lest,  ere  long,  pressed  by  want 
and  hunger,  they  fall  back  upon  and  destroy  those  whom  they 
have  been  ta\ight  to  revere  as  their  political  father.s.” — Gvtzluff, 
pp.  13o  — 140. 

l\Ir.  Barrow’s  picture  of  Teen-1  sin,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Tien-sing,  drawn  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  agrees 
very  closely  with  Mr.  Gutzlaff’s,  except  in  one  particular, 
viz.,  the  freedom  of  the  women.  Mr.  Barrow  says  that  in 
the  prodigious  crowds  collected  to  see  Lord  Macartney 
and  his  embassy  pass  the  city  “ not  a single  female  was 
visible.”  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  fair  sex  has 
gained  in  liberty  since  then  ? But  as  long  as  the  Chinese 
continue  to  cripple  their  female  infants  by  bandaging  and 
distorting  their  feet,  and  making  small  but  unsightly 
and  useless  slumps  of  them,  their  ladies  can  never 
walk  abroad  like  the  men.  To  be  a lady  in  China 
is  to  be  a creature  crippled  in  the  lower  extremities, 
which,  left  to  itself,  cannot  walk,  but  waddles  like 
a duck  wounded  in  the  web,  or  totters  along  like 
a drunken  sailor  on  two  wooden  legs.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
when  this  vile  assault  ou  nature  was  introduced.  The 
two  Mahometan  travellers  who  visited  China  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  who  are  particular  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  women,  their  dress,  manners,  &c.,  say  not  a word 
about  this  peculiarity,  which  could  not  escape  notice  had 
the  fashion  existed  then  ; and  Marco  Polo,  who  lived  many 
years  in  the  country  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  equally 
silent  on  the  subject.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  classed 
among  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Among  the  poor,  who  make  their  wives  work  harder 
than  they  do  themselves,  at  the  plough,  in  carrying  bur- 
dens, going  errands,  and  all  sorts  of  drudgery,  the  custom 
never  obtained  at  all ; and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  peasant’s  wife,  with  the  use  of  her  feet  and  legs  as 
God  made  them,  and  with  liberty,  had  little  to  envy  the 
stately  mandarin’s  wife.  Mr.  Gutzlatf  nowhere  alludes  to 
this  crippling  practice.  Is  it  on  the  decline?  If  it  is  not, 
how  could  the  females  of  Teen-tsin  (and  he  speaks  gene- 
rally, not  confining  himself  to  the  poorer  classes)  be  said 
to  “ enjoy  perfect  liberty,  and  walk  abroad  an  they  please  f 
We  know  very  well  that  not  many  years  ago  it  was  a com- 
mon thing  in  Canton  to  see  “ big-footed  women”  carrying 
“ small-footed  women”  pick-a-back  through  the  streets  — 
and  a melancholy  enough  sight  it  was,  for  the  small  feet 
were  generally  broken-down  ladies,  who  could  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  the  sedan-chair  or  palanquin,  and  could 
not  walk  any  distance  without  torture.  Considering  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  to  which  the  richest  and  greatest 
are  exposed  in  every  country  upon  earth,  we  might  pro- 
pose the  fate  of  these  poor  Canton  ladies  as  a salutary 
warning ; intimating  that  there  are  other  means,  besides 
the  crippling  of  their  feet,  to  place  our  females  in  an  arti- 
ficial dependent  position,  and  to  unfit  them  for  a sfruggle 
with  adversity,  should  misfortunes  bel'all  them. 

During  his  return  voyage  from  Teen-tsin,  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
witnessed  some  strange  things  on  board  the  Chinese  junk. 
Whenever  the  wind  was  not  quite  fair  the  sailors  cast 
anchor,  and  going  on  shore  amused  themselves  with  smok- 
ing opium,  and  fighting  quails,  which  poor  birds  are  taught 
to  combat  with  one  another  as  cocks  used  to  be  among 
us,  and  still  are  by  the  Chinese,  Malays,  and  others  of 
these  eastern  people.'  One  day  they  were  running  down 
the  coast  with  a fair  breeze,  when,  unluckily,  a little  snow 
began  to  fall.  On  this  it  was  determined  to  stop,  and 
lose  the  favourable  wind.  Mr.  Gutzlaff’s  arguments  and 
representations  were  thrown  away  upon  them : they  all 
cried,  “ Down  with  anchor,  enter  cabins,  smoke  opium, 
and  take  rest and  this  was  done.  On  another  occasion, 
though  wind  and  weather  favoured  them,  they  would 
not  weigh  anchor,  because,  they  said,  it  was  not  a lucky 
day. 
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Wlien  they  considered  themselves  in  very  great  danger 
they  burned  bits  of  gilt  paper  before  their  josses  or  idols, 
which  at  all  other  times  they  treated  with  little  respect. 
They  also  made  offerings  either  of  fish  or  flesh  to  Ma-tsoo-po, 
the  mother  of  heaven  ; but  as  the  sailors  devoured  all  that 
the  false  goddess  did  not  eat,  the  provisions  emidoyed  were 
not  altogether  lost. 

In  his  second  voyage,  Mr.  Gutzlaft',  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  accompanied  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  was  dispatched 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Marjoribanks  and  the  Factory  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  China,  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  concerning  ports  where  it 
might  be  considered  possible,  or  otherwise,  to  establish 
British  trade.  This  time,  at  least,  the  worthy  missionary, 
who  acted  as  surgeon  and  interpreter  to  the  expedition, 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his  conveyance.  The  ‘Lord 
Amherst’  was  a seaworthy  ship,  well  armed  and  appointed, 
with  an  excellent  crew  of  Englishmen  and  Lascars.  In 
all,  there  were  about  seventy  persons  on  board — a force 
which,  with  the  warlike  trim  of  the  ship,  was  found  quite 
sufficient  to  impose  respect  on  fleets  of  war-junks,  and 
hosts  of  Chinese  soldiers  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  and  Mr.  Lindsay,  in  their  separate  publica- 
tions, agree  very  closely  in  their  accounts  of  this  voyage 
and  of  the  anxiety  shown  almost  everywhere  by  the  na- 
tives to  trade  with,  and  cultivate  the  I'riendship  of  the 
English:  yet  in  every  port  they  entered  they  found  their 
own  and  tlie  wishes  of  the  people  opposed  by  the  officers 
of  government.  At  one  among  many  places,  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
says— 

“ The  people  on  shore  presslngly  invited  ns  to  visit  Kea-tse. 
We  judged  it  best  not  to  go  on  shore,  to  avoid  implicating  the 
peojde  in  guilt  htuI  danger  t'roin  our  intercour.se.  It  is  distressing 
to  see  that  men  are  forbidden  free  intercourse  with  men,  to  please 
the  ivhim  of  a few  tyrants  f — p.  1(11. 

AVe  may  remark  here  that  wherever  the  English  chose 
to  p;o  they  went,  the  war-junks  flying  before  the  Lord 
Amherst,  and  the  Chinese  pateraro  batteries  (sometimes) 
firing  at  her  with  no  more  effect  than  if  they  had  thrown 
squibs  at  her.  Only,  unhappily,  the  mandarins,  who 
dieaded  the  foreigners,  had  courage  enough  to  cudgel  the 
poor  Chinese  w'ho  had  intercourse  with  their  ship  with 
the  bamboo  (the  chief  governing  instrument  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire)  — and  this  they  did  on  several  occasions.  Mr. 
Lindsay  had  part  of  a cargo  of  British  manufactures  and 
other  goods  to  try  his  experiments.  As  opium,  though 
openly  used  by  every  Chinese  who  can  afford  to  buy  it,  is 
an  article  prohibited  by  government,  and  denounced  about 
once  a year  in  an  imperial  edict,  as  a foul  and  damnable 
drug,  the  importers  and  purchasers  of  which  incur  the 
penalty  of  death  by  the  law,  Mr.  Lindsay  had  carefully 
omitted  this  article  ; yet  wherever  he  went  opium  was  tlie 
first  thing  asked  for,  not  merely  by  the  people,  but  by  the 
very  mandarins  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  em- 
peror’s awful  and  unalterable  decrees.  “VA' e,  indeed,  think 
that  it  W’as  mainly  owing  to  Mr.  Lindsay’s  having  omitted 
to  break  the  paper  law's  in  this  respect,  that  he  was  not 
permitted  to  break  them  in  all  the  other  points  he  de- 
sired. “ A foreign  ship  and  no  opium  ! Such  a thing  was 
never  heard  of!” 

“ But  by  the  emperor’s  absolute  edict  it  is  death  to  buy 
or  sell  it.” 

“ Oh  ! the  emperor  is  at  Pekin,  w'here  his  own  family* 
smoke  it,  and  we  are  here  and  must  have  opium.” 

“ But  the  mandarins  ?” 

“ Oh  the  mandarins  are  here,  to  be  sure,  but  they  smoke 
it  just  as  we  do,  and  more  of  it,  because  they  can  better 
afford  it.” 

This  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Chinese  people,  whose 
infatuation  for  the  drug  is  astonishing.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  edicts  as  severe  as  any  that  could  be  fiilmi 
nated  against  the  crimes  of  parricide,  treason,  and  sacri- 
lege, were  posted  up  in  Canton,  there  were  numerous  houses 
of  public  entertainment  open,  and  in  them  thousands  of 
Chinese  smoking  themselves  drunk  with  opium  ! Nor  is 
this  all  — at  the  very  same  time  the  bribed  mandarins 
were  allowing  tons  of  the  drug  to  be  landed  from  Chinese 
junks- at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  supplies  are 
generally  deposited.  In  one  of  his  audiences  and  inter 
minable  discussions  with  the  mandarins  on  the  northern 

* The  late  death  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  is  g-enerally  attri- 
buted by  the  Chinese  to  his  excesses  in  opium-smoking. 
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coast,  Mr.  Lindsay  made  good  use  of  this  and  other  argu- 
ments : — 

“As  to  the  inviolability  of  the  laws  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
you,  gentlemen,  must  well  know  that  on  points  relating  to  foreign 
intercourse,  there  is  not  one  day  in  the  year  in  which  they  are 
not  broken;  and  the  reason  is  self-evident;  their  severity  is 
such  that  it  is  impracticable  to  enforce  their  observance:  for 
instance,  your  own  laws  forbid  emigration  under  tbe  severest 
penalties  ; yet  millions  of  your  countrymen  live  in  foreign  lands, 
and  many  tens  of  tbousands  reside  in  peace  and  happiness  under 
our  government.  Again:  the  taoutae  told  me  himself,  that  if 
ships  from  China  frequented  our  ports,  they  were  guilty  of  an 
illegal  act  in  so  doing  ; yet  tbe  fact  that  they  do  is  notorious  to 
all,  and  is  connived  at,  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  de- 
rived. I need  not  allude  to  the  mode  in  which  the  laws  are  obeyed 
■with  regard  to  opium.  Paou-tajin  here  interrupted  me  with  a 
good-natured  smile  and  said,  ‘ Hush  1 do  not  say  any  more  on 
that  point ; we  all  know  it.’  ’’ — Report  of  Proceedings,  S;c.  p.  204. 

If  Mr.  Lindsay’.s  expedition  were  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
quantity  of  goods  he  actually  sold,  and  by  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  selling  them,  it  might  be  pro- 
nounced a failure.  But  with  him  sales  were  very  subor- 
dinate considerations  : his  great  object  was  to  obtain  in- 
formation, to  learn  all  the  manoeuvres  and  quibbles  of  the 
authoi'ities,  and  by  gaining  time  with  them,  and  trying  a 
variety  of  experiments,  to  approximate  to  w'hat  would  be 
the  best  and  safest  way  of  trading  along  the  j>ajier-bound 
coast  in  future. 

Tire  following  extract  points  very  clearly  to  the  most 
recommendable  plan  under  existing  circumstances  : — 

“ On  subsequent  reflection,  since  our  departure  from  the  Ning- 
po,  1 am  inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  mere  disposal  of  our  cargo 
had  been  the  sole  object  in  view,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  attained  by  following  the  repeated  advice  given  us  by  the 
Mandarins  to  remain  outside  among  the  islands.  * * \Vhile 

lying  in  the  river  opposite  Chin-liae  (a  large  city)  everything 
which  passed  was  necessarily  under  the  eyes  of  all  the  jiarties 
whom  our  arrival  had  drawn  together  there,  each  of  whom  was 
a spy  on  the  actions  of  the  other,  and  thus  none  dared  come  for- 
tvard  to  assist  in  a transaction  where  exposure  might  have  been 
attended  with  severe  penalties.  What  confirms  me  in  the  sup- 
position, that  had  we  remained  among  the  islands,  greater  facili- 
ties would  have  existed  for  trading,  is  the  fact,  that  not  long  after 
our  departure  a small  brig,  the  Danesborg,  of  onlv  ninety  tons, 
of  wliich  Mr.  Innes  was  supercargo,  came  and  anchored  in  the 
very  spot  we  had  lately  left,  remained  among  the  islands  three 
weeks,  and  carried  on  a trade  in  opium  and  English  manufactures 
to  some  extent.  Numerous  war-junks  came  and  anchored  near 
her,  but  the  communication  was  of  the  most  friendly  nature,  the 
commanders  of  the  junks  both  buying  opium  themselves  and  facili- 
tating the  disposal  of  it  to  others  ; a strong  proof  that,  unless  when 
publicly  forced  on  their  notice,  the  government  officers  will  in 
general  afford  a tacit  connivance  to  the  visits  of  foreign  ships, 
particularly  when  they  bring  opium.  Myo]iinion  concerning  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a trade  at  this  place,  for  tbe  disposal  of 
British  manufactures  and  opium,  is  therefore  nearly  tbe  same  as 
it  was  at  Fuh-chow-poo  (another  large  port  south  of  the  Ning-po 
rivet).  The  government  will  not  sanction  it,  and  will  fulminate 
edicts  ordering  all  foreign  shijis  to  be  expelled;  but,  at  tbe  same 
time,  if  tact  is  shown,  by  properly  combining  moderation  and 
kindness  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  jieople,  and  spirit  to  de- 
ter the  Mandarins  from  offering  molestation,  an  outlet  for  British 
manufactures,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  maybe  formed  here; 
and  the  way  for  a more  extendeif  iiUerconr.se  with  this  vast  and 
extraordinary  nation,  comprising  nearly  four  hundred  millions  of 
enterprising  and  intelligent  human  beings,  will  thus  be  gradually 
paved." — Report,  p.  IGl. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  several  times  gives  the  same  opinion.  His 
description  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
mandarins  is  amusing  and  perfectly  true. 

Do  not  aiqiroach  our  country,'  is  their  general  prohibition, 
which  would  he  violently  enforced  if  it  could  be  with  safety. 
Conscious  of  their  physical  weakness,  ami  persuaded  of  the  im- 
practicability of  their  uni easouable  law,  the  naval  officers,  who 
guard  the  coast  ag.ainst  intruders,  always  endeavour  to  prevail  by 
threats,  which  they  never  carry  into  execution,  or  by  reiieating 
the  prohibitions  of  the  ‘ inviolable  laws.’  Both  measures  are 
vain,  when  once  a vessel  enters  the  harbours.  They  are  there 
ready  to  furnish  provisions,  if  required,  and  to  allow  a certain 
trade  to  be  carried  on,  which  they  cannot  jirevent.  The  oidy 
condition  they  make  is,  to  leave  the  harbour  within  a stijm- 
lated  time,  after  winch  they  report  to  their  superior  mandarins,  that 
they  have  driven  away  the  barbarian  ship.  I'utni'e  traders  visit- 
ing the  coast  ought  to  remember  this," — Gutzta{}\  p.  251. 

In  this  way  after  the  ‘ Lord  Amherst’  had  remained  at 
anchor  at  'Woosung  just  as  long  as^Mr.  Lindsay  tliought 


proper,  and  in  spite  of  an  army  and  a fleet  collected  by  the 
mandarins,  when  our  ship  set  sail  and  was  good  five  miles 
off,  the  war-junks  drew  out  in  line  of  battle,  fired  a few 
small  cracked  guns,  and  then  put  back  to  report  their 
prowess.  Mr.  Lindsay’s  account  of  the  naval  and  military 
demonstrations  at  this  point  may  be  applied  with  equal 
justice  to  every  port  on  the  northern  coast. 

“The  military  jireparations  which  were  in  progress  were  such 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  avoid  smiling  at  ibem  ; and  it  really 
appeared  as  if  the  officers  of  the  Chinese  government  had  acted  with 
the  express  intention  of  rendering  themselves  ridiculous.  At  each 
side  of  the  river  si.x  large  guns  had  been  laid  down  upon  a raised 
mud  bank,  without  trucks  or  carriages  of  any  description  ; a con. 
siderable  number  of  tents  lined  the  high  sides  of  the  river,  such 
as  Chinese  troops  inhabit  when  on  service.  These  are  low,  and  afford 
little  or  no  shelter  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  order 
to  give  an  appearance  of  military  preparation  to  a more  distant 
part  of  the  bank,  a whole  row  of  mud  heaps  had  been  made  into  the 
form  of  tents  and  then  whitewashed  ; all  this  operation  liad  been 
observed  from  the  ship  by  aid  of  a glass.  Fifteen  war-junks  lay 
also  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  war-junks  here  are  the  most 
wretched  and  inefficient  we  have  seen  ; they  are  merely  large 
uncotith  boats,  of  about  eighty  tons,  with  one  gun  on  a sort  of 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  On  entering  we  passed  through 
their  line,  and  anchored  about  half-a-mile  below  Woosung." — 
Report,  p.  183. 

Whenever  anything  like  force  was  attempted,  the  result 
was  such  as  to  convulse  the  English  and  Lascar  sailors  on 
board  the  Lord  Amherst  with  laughter.  On  one  occasion 
they  drew  out  their  war-junks  in  a continuous  double  line 
across  the  river,  and  shipped  spars  and  planks  from  shore 
to  place  between  their  vessels,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  wall 
or  dam.  Mr.  Lindsay,  however,  wanted  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  water  beyond  this  formidable  barrier,  and  on 
despatching  the  long-boat  of  the  Lord  Amherst,  a few 
English  sailors  broke  through  the  double  Chinese  line  with 
as  much  ease  as  they  would  have  reefed  a topsail, — pulled 
up  the  river  and  took  soundings  where  they  thought  fit. 

On  two  occasions  the  ca])tain  of  the  Lord  Amherst  ne- 
cessarily, but  very  unceremoniously,  cut  away  the  cable 
of  a war-junk.  One  of  the  cables  so  cut  belonged  to  the 
junk  of  an  admiral  wlio  had  a fleet  with  him  at  the  time. 
The  Chinese  on  board  dropjied  their  anchor  so  close  to  the 
Lord  Amherst’s  bow  as  to  give  her  a foul  berth.  They 
were  civilly  requested  to  move,  to  prevent  mutual  injury, 
but  they  disregarded  the  warning,  and  even  a large  gun 
that  was  fired  to  rouse  them.  As  a gale  of  wind  came  on, 
and  the  ships  were  every  moment  in  danger  of  striking 
against  each  other,  Mr.  Lindsay  again  haded,  and  threat- 
ened to  send  and  cut  her  cable.  On  this  the  Chinese  ap- 
pealed to  the  mercy  of  the  English,  calling  them  their 
“ elder  brotliers  and  good  friends,”  and  saying  they  would 
move  by-and-by.  Before  they  kept  their  promise,  the 
stern  of  tlieir  junk  got  foul  of  the  Lord  Amherst’s  jib-boom, 
and  then,  in  their  ignorance  and  fright,  they  did  exactly 
the  thing  that  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  by  a most 
unseamanlike  manoeuvre  contrived  to  carry  away  tlie 
English  sliip’s  jib  and  flying  jib-booms,  to  injure  some  of 
her  sails  and  rigging,  and  to  demolish  one  of  lier  boats, 
after  which  the  junk  dropped  anchor  as  close  astern  of  the 
Lord  Amherst  as  she  had  been  a-head.  'With  such  proofs 
of  her  awkwardness  and  destructiveness  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  respect  her  cable  any  longer.  A launch  was  sent 
to  her  with  ten  sailors  and  two  officers,  but  with  no  arms 
whatever,  except  two  small  axes.  On  coming  alongside, 
the  second  mate  and  the  gunner  jumped  onboard  with  the 
axes  in  their  hands,  and  were  followed  by  two  other  sea- 
men who  had  no  weapons  but  their  fists.  Tlie  Chinese 
crew  amounted  to  between  forty  and  fifty  men,  but  no 
sooner  did  they  see  the  English  sailors  on  deck,  than,panic- 
struclc,  they  made  one  simultaneous  rush  forw.ard  ; some 
ran  lielow,  some  over  the  liows,  and  several  in  their  fright 
went  head-foremost  into  the  water.  The  only  persons 
left  on  deck  besides  the  English  were  the  .admiral  and  his 
personal  servant,  who  both  betrayed  the  greatest  .alarm. 
The  second  mate  * quietly  cut  away  the  cable,  and  then 
the  launch  put  back  to  the  Lord  Amherst.  Like  Mr. 
Lindsay,  we  will  make  no  comment  on  this  laughable 
scene.  In  which  four  men  took  undisputed  possession  ol  a 

* AVe  mav  jiresiime  that  this  second  mate  tva.s  a sturdy,  hold- 
looking  tar,  for  IMr.  Gntzlaff  tells  us  that  when  at  the  great  city 
ofShang-hao,  where  military  camps  were  established,  the  manda- 
rins rejiorted  to  their  sujieriors  that  one  Chinese  soldier  had  died 
at  the  sight  of  him. 
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Chinese  admiral’s  sliip  ! No  disagreeable  consequences 
ensued,  nor  did  the  decided  conduct  of  the  English  at  all 
interrupt  a friendly  intercourse  they  had  established  with 
the  mandarins  at  the  port  where  it  happened.  “On  the 
contrary,’’  says  Mr.  Lindsay,  “ it  appeared  to  increase  the 
estimation  they  held  us  in  ; and  one  very  satisfactory  result 
was,  that  from  that  day  no  war-junk  ever  anchored  within 
half  a mile  of  us  (excepting  when  they  came  to  trade)^ 

The  day  after  the  fracas  a numerous  deputation  of  the 
elders  of  a neighbouring  village  went  on  board  the  Lord 
Amherst  to  present  a pa])er  and  offer  their  friendship  to 
the  English.  When  told  how  the  admiral  had  been 
treated,  they  were  delighted  in  the  extreme,  and  remarked 
generally,  “ You  were  quite  right — our  mandaiins  are 
rogues,  but  the  people  are  your  friends.” 

The  document  they  presented,  and  Mr.  Lindsay’s  obser- 
vations upon  it,  made  after  an  extensive  experience,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  both  of  those  who 
would  rescue  the  Chinese  from  a degrading  system  of  ido- 
latry, and  of  those  who  would  enlarge  the  niarket  for 
British  industry.  The  villagers’  address  was  this — • 

“ We,  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  have  never  before  seen 
you  foreigners.*  All  people  crowd  on  board  your  ship  to  behold 
you,  and  a tablet  is  hung  up  therein,  stating  that  there  is  a phy- 
sician for  the  assistance  of  mankind.  There  are  also  tracts  against 
gambling,  and  other  writings,  besides  a treatise  on  your  country, 
with  odes  and  books;  ail  which  manifest  your  friendly,  kind,  and 

virtuous  hearts.  This  is  highly  praiseworthy The  civil 

and  military  mandarins  of  the  province,  together  with  their  sol- 
diers and  satellites,  are  unprincipled  in  their  disposition.  If  you 
wish  to  trade  here,  wait  upon  his  E.xcellency  the  Foo-ynent ; pro.s- 
trate  yourselves,  and  ask  permission.  It  he  complies,  you  may 
then  do  so  ; but  if  he  refuses,  then  go  to  the  districts  of  Loo  and 
Kang,  and  there  trade  ; for  in  that  place  there  is  neither  a despot 
nor  a master*  W hen  you  have  fully  understood  this,  burn  the 
paper.” 

Mr.  Lindsay  remarks  on  the  address  : — 

“ The  character  given  of  their  rulers  I confess  surprised  me 
much,  till  the  daily  repetition  of  such  sentiments  from  all  classes  of 
people  convinced  me  not  only  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  also  that  the  people  dare  give  utterance  to  their  griev- 
ances.”— Report,  p.  62. 

We  ought  to  have  mentioned  before  now,  that  Mr. 
Lindsay  could  speak  the  language  of  the  country  with 
facility,  and  thus  hold  direct  communication  with  the 
Chinese.  The  whole  tenour  of  his  Report,  and  the  course 
of  his  proceedings,  moreover,  denote  the  man  of  business 
and  cool  judgment,  on  whose  opinions,  inferences,  and  con- 
clusions, the  greatest  reliance  may  be  placed. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  was  of  course  the  physician  and  distributor 
of  tracts  mentioned  in  the  address.  One  of  his  tracts  was 
against  ‘Lying’ — a besetting  sin  of  most  of  the  Chinese. 
He  also  was  provided  with  copies  of  the  Chinese  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures— the  joint  work  of  Dr.  Morrison, 
Mr.  Milne,  and  other  missionaries.  The  work  on  England 
alluded  to,  was  wu-itten  by  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  and  trans- 
lated into  good  Chinese,  and  a large  edition  of  it  printed 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  same  gentleman,  who  wisely 
judged  that  in  a country  where  reading  was  so  common  an 
accomplishment,  there  could  be  no  better  instrument  for 
dispelling  prejudice,  illiberality,  and  false  information 
concerning  our  standing  as  a nation,  our  character  and 
views  in  visiting  China,  than  a clear,  straight-forward 
little  book,  addressed  not  merely  to  the  pedantic  man- 
darins, but  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large. 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  who  equally  charged 
themselves  with  the  distribution  of  this  volume  “ upon  the 
English  nation,”  both  agree  as  to  the  success  of  the  e.xpe- 
riment,  and  are  of  opinion  that  scarcely  any  means  pre- 
viously adopted  with  the  view  of  promoting  a friendly 
intercourse  has  proved  so  effectual  as  the  circulation  ot 
the  book.  Everywhere  the  Chinese  demanded  it  with 
eagerness,  and  many  of  them,  even  among  the  higher 
classes,  learned  from  it,  for  the  first  time,  that  our  proper 
designation  was  not  Hung-Maou,  “ Red-Bristled  Nation  ” 
— the  name  imposed  on  the  English  by  the  spite  and  arro- 
gance of  former  times. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  numerous  copies  of  the 

* They  called  the  Engli.sh  foreigners,  and  not  barharinns,  as 
they  and  all  Europeans  are  usually  called  in  China.  Thi.s  was  a 
step  gained. 

I The  governor  of  a large  di.strict,  under  the  viceroy  of  a pro- 
vince, or  Tsong-too,  or,  as  the  English  sailors  call  him,  John  Tuck, 


work  are  placed  in  depot  at  Singapore,  and  other  places, 
to  be  given  to  the  Chinese  junks  resorting  to  those  ports. 

According  to  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  his  tracts  and  bibles  were 
received  with  much  joy  and  gratitude.  In  the  course  of 
his  voyages  he  gave  away  many,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  that  the  people  read  them  with  avidity.  The 
volumes  before  us  contain  much  more  curious  or  valuable 
information.  The  accounts  they  give  of  the  good-natured 
Loo  Choo  islanders,  and  of  the  Coreans,  an  extraordinary 
people,  who  are  even  more  afraid  than  the  Chinese  of  any 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  are  as  interesting  as  anything 
we  have  read  for  a long  time.  But  we  have  already  ex- 
ceeded our  limits  in  dwelling  upon  the  points  which  w'e 
think  more  immediately  connected  with  our  interest  as  a 
great  commercial  people,  and  with  the  prospect  of  in- 
cluding China  in  a liberal  trading  system. 

Mr.  Lindsay’s  cheap  little  work  may  be  recommended 
as  a most  valuable  book  of  reference  to  all  who  contemplate 
commercial  speculations  in  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  it 
relates,  whilst,  in  common  with  Mr.  Gutzlaff’s  volume,  it 
offers  abundant  amusement  to  the  general  reader. 

Although  these  gentlemen  succeed  in  drawing  a line 
between  the  absurd  jealousies  of  the  government  and  the 
natural  wishes  of  the  people,  we  regret  to  see  that  they 
both  admit  the  existence  of  several  atrocious  vices  and 
crimes  which  Mr.  Barrow  and  others  have  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  most  decidedly  states, 
that  the  revolting  practice  of  infanticide  prevails  without 
check  or  shame.  It  is  chiefly  the  female  offspring  that  are 
sacrificed.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  looking  with 
pity  and  horror  on  the  body  of  a recently  murdered  and 
beautiful  child,  some  Chinese  present  said,  in  a laughing 
mood,  that  it  W’as  only  a girl ! 


PROSE  WORKS  OF  MILTON. 

The  Prose  tVorks  of  John  Milton.  With  an  Introductory  Re- 
view, by  Robert  Fletcher.  London,  1834.  Imp.  8vo.  Price 
2.5s. 

In’  this  republication  of  the  prose  works  of  one  of  our 
greatest  writers  of  prose  as  well  as  of  poetry,  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  executed  his  delightful  task  with  a degree  of  spirit, 
intelligence,  and  ability  which  entitle  him  to  the  thanks 
of  the  lovers  of  Milton  ; and  the  volume  before  us,  in 
type,  price,  and  portability,  is  such  as  altogether  to  merit 
the  encouragement  of  the  public.  We  are  happy,  there- 
fore, to  understand  that  the  book  has  already  obtained  a 
sale  as  extensive  as  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
for  productions  which,  although  ranking  among  the  most 
eloquent  in  our  language,  are  probably  not  destined  ever 
again  to  command  a very  general  popularity.  The  causes 
of  the  indifference  of  the  mass  of  readers  to  these  writings 
are  various.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  fate  of  political 
writings,  however  their  nervous  reasonings  may  be  ap- 
parelled in  eloquence,  and  fitted  apparently  for  perpetual 
popularity,  to  absorb  the  passing  interest  of  their  day,  and 
then  pass  into  neglect  and  forgetfulness.  This  is  the 
nature  of  politics.  Political  discussion  is  the  fiery  trial 
through  which  subjects  necessarily  pass  before  the  for- 
mation of  law.  The  energetic  reasoning  and  fervid  elo- 
quence which  are  often  struck  out  in  the  course  of  such 
discussion  are  the  hot  sparks  of  the  iron  belore  it  is  cast, — 
■u'hen  once  moulded  and  shaped  the  subjects  become  cold. 
Milton’s  eloquence  was  not  ot  the  kind  to  suit  the  times  and 
tastes  which  succeeded  the  stern  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rished. His  manly  and  overpowering  style — the  rugged 
grandeur  and  severe  morality  of  his  genius,  w'ere  little 
suited  to  attract  the  light  and  frivolous  race  whose  litera- 
ture formed  the  tastes  of  the  English  public  from  the  time 
of  the  restoration  of  Charles  untd  the  days  of  Cowper  and 
Burns,  His  stern  republicanism  was  ill-fitted  to  these 
silken  times.  The  polite  writers  of  Queen  Anne  s reign 
were  incapable  of  sympathizing  with  the  old  man,  elo- 
quent and  patriotic,  whose  pen  had  defended  the  inost 
daring  deeds  of  his  parly.  It  would  seem  that  the  lorce 
of  these  causes  is  not  spent;  hence  the  difterence  between 
the  contemporarv  and  the  posthumous  fame  ol  Milton  as  a 
prose  writer.  To  the  men  ol  his  own  times,  Milton  was 
chiefly  an  eloquent  prose-writer — a stern,  energetic,  and 
unflinching  controversialist,  who  pleaded  trumpet-tongued 
the  principles  of  the  boldest  political  party  that  ever 
affected  the  destinies  of  England— the  apologist  of  the 
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regicides,  and  the  partisan  of  Cromwell.  To  succeeding 
times  he  is  only  a poet  writing  “ with  a pinion  from  an 
angel’s  wing”  the  most  admirable  descriptions  of  scenes 
effulgent  with  the  presence  of  Deity,  and  animated  by  the 
conflicts  of  principalities  and  powers.  His  prose  works 
have  discoursed  only  to  an  audience  fit,  though  few,  of 
literary  men.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  of  increasing  the 
number  of  those  who  drink  instruction  and  enchantment 
from  these  ennobling  sources,  we  will  sketch  rapidly  the 
characteristics  of  Milton  as  a writer  of  prose. 

The  fame  which  Milton’s  prose  writings  obtained  among 
his  contemporaries  did  not  proceed  from  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances. If  he  occupied  the  foremost  place  among 
the  controversialists  of  his  day,  he  owed  it  to  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  and  neither  to  parly  favour  nor  fortuitous  events. 
He  ascended  the  eminence  in  his  own  strength.  His  prose 
works  shone  with  the  radiance  of  genius,  and  not  in  the 
fictitious  glare  of  party  popularity.  They  possess,  in  un- 
paralleled combination,  keenness  of  satire,  and  profundity 
of  thought,  brilliant  imagery,  enlightened  views,  and 
extensive  learning — the  moral  grandeur  of  religion,  and 
the  utmost  sublimity  of  eloquence. 

Of  all  the  faculties  which  the  highly-gifted  writer  pos- 
sessed, his  satiric  powers  have  been  least  commented  on. 
Though  indications  of  them  appear,  perhaps  out  of  place, 
m his  ‘ Paradise  Lost,’  it  is  only  in  his  prose  works  that 
they  are  to  be  seen  in  their  irresistible  poignancy  and 
withering  power.  IMilton’s  satire  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
He  has  not  the  liveliness  of  Pope,  the  sarcasm  of  Swift, 
the  playfulness  of  Cervantes,  nor  the  eccentricity  of  But- 
ler : but  a kind  of  satire  of  Iiis  own,— a union  of  force 
and  wit,  dignity  and  comicality,  broad  humour  and  stately 
contempt."  He  descends,  indeed,  to  paronomasia  and 
pun,  and  does  not  hesitate  at  personal  abuse;  but  the 
reader  seldom  thinks  that  his  author  has  laid  aside  either 
•the  majesty  of  genius,  or  the  dignity  of  virtue.  It  is  only 
a philosoplier  playing  with  children,  or  Gulliver  dandling 
and  terrilying  an  inhabitant  of  Lilliput. 

The  following  is  an  example.  Speaking  of  the  dresses 
introduced  into  the  church  by  the  clergy,  he  exclaims, — 

“ Tell  me,  ye  priests,  wherefore  this  gold,  wherefore  these 
robes  and  surplices  over  the  Gospel  ? Is  our  religion  guilty  of 
the  lirst  trespass,  and  hath  need  of  clothing  to  cover  her 
nakedness 

The  force  and  variety  of  Milton’s  satiric  powers  were 
dignified,  and  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence  invested  with 
autliority  by  his  correct,  profound,  and  extensive  learn- 
ing. While  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ablest  w riters 
in  his  own  tongue,  and  capable  of  reading  the  finest  pro- 
ductions in  the  most  polished  of  the  modern  languages, 
the  writers  of  Rome  were  to  him  as  his  countrymen; 
while  he  had  often  heard  “ the  Attic  bird  trill  his  thick- 
warbled  song,”  and  listened  with  the  enthusiasm  of  poetic 
and  the  sublime  fervour  of  religious  feeling  to  “ Zion’s 
songs,  to  all  true  tastes  excelling,”  Milton  elevated  his 
spirit  by  communion  with  the  master-spirits  of  every  age. 
The  noblest  poem  in  the  English  language  is  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  learned  of  men.  Milton  was  at  a 
very  great  distance,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  mere  lin- 
guist,— the  rvalking  lexicon,  stuffed  witli  meanings  and 
derivations, — the  musty  repository  of  trivial  legends  and 
useless  mytliologies.  He  had  read  not  merely  to  re- 
member, but  to  disseminate,  — not  only  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  but  to  improve  his  judgment.  When  storing 
his  memory,  he  disciplined  his  understanding. 

The  prose  style  of  Milton  has  often  been  censured.  AVe 
would  not  propose  it  as  a model.  It  is  deficient  both  in 
ease  and  simplicity;  sometimes  obscure,  always  inverted, 
it  has  more  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  than  of  the  English 
idiom.  There  may  notwithstanding,  however,  he  found  in 
his  works  some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  dignity  and 
compass,  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  our  language.  And 
we  may  observe  that,  in  the  flowing  amplifications  of  Mil- 
ton’s style,  “the  ample  folds”ofhis  inverted  sentences,  there 
are  thoughts  too  comprehensive,  profound,  and  sublime, 
to  lie  expressed  in  the  words  of  a Bwift,  or  contained  in 
the  periods  of  an  Addison. 

Looking  to  the  two  great  classes  of  eloquent  prose 
writers,  the  Asiatic  and  Attic,  Milton  mav%  wdtii  some  hesi- 
tation, be  placed  among  tlie  former.  He  has,  perhaps,  as 
much  sjilendour  as  point,  more  amplification  than  concise- 
ness, more  bursts  of  poetic  imagery  than  of  scorching 


passion,  and  more,  in  short,  of  the  manner  of  Cicero  than 
of  Demosthenes.  Not  that  Milton  is  destitute  of  the 
higher  excellencies  of  Attic  eloquence.  If  he  approaches 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  gorgecusness  of  poetical  embellishment, 
he  is  sometimes  not  far  from  Bishop  Butler  in  cogency  of 
reasoning  and  profundity  of  thought.  In  Milton’s  elo- 
quence there  is  frequently  a strength  which  Demosthenes 
never  surpasses,  and  it  is  not  weakened  by  being  associ- 
ated with  a splendour  which  the  Athenian  never  exhibits. 
A giant’s  energies  are  neither  weakened  nor  encumbered 
by  being  encased  in  splendid  armour. 

His  description  of  Discipline,  for  example,  from  ‘ The 
Reason  of  Church  Government  urged  against  Prelaty,’ 
has  all  the  richness  of  poetry  : — 

“ Ami  certainly  discipline  is  not  only  the  removal  of  disorder; 
but  if  any  visilile  shape  can  be  given  to  divine  things,  the  very 
visible  shape  and  image  of  virtue,  whereby  sbe  is  not  only  seen 
in  the  regular  gestures  and  motions  of  her  heavenly  paces  as  she 
walks,  but  also  makes  the  harmony  of  her  voice  audible  to  mortal 
ears.  Yea,  tbe  angels  themselves,  in  whom  no  disorder  is  feared, 
as  the  apostle  that  saw  them  in  his  rapture  describes,  are  distin- 
guished and  quaternioned  into  their  celestial  princedoms  and 
satrapies,  according  as  God  himself  has  writ  his  imperial  decrees 
through  the  great  provinces  of  heaven.  The  state  also  of  the 
blessed  in  paraiiise,  though  never  so  perfect,  is  not,  therefore,  left 
without  discipline,  whose  golden  surveying  reed  marks  out  and 
measures  every  quarter  and  circuit  of  New  Jerusalem.  Yet  it 
is  not  to  be  conceived  that  those  eternal  effluences  of  sanctity 
and  love  in  the  glorified  saints  should  by  this  me.ans  he  confined 
and  cloyed  with  repetition  of  that  which  is  prescribed,  but  that 
our  happiness  may  orb  itself  into  a thousand  vagrancies  of  glory 
and  delight,  and,  with  a kind  of  eccentrical  equation,  be,  as  it 
were,  an  invariable  planet  of  joy  and  felicity.  How  much  less 
can  we  believe  that  God  would  leave  his  frail  and  feeble,  though 
not  less  beloved  Church  here  below,  to  the  perpetual  stumble  of 
conjecture  and  disturbance,  in  this  our  dark  voyage,  without  the 
card  and  compass  of  discipline  ?" 

We  know  few  passages  in  the  language  more  splendid 
than  Milton’s  description  of  Zeal : — 

“ Some  also  were  indued  with  a staid  moderation  and  sound- 
ness of  argument,  to  teach  and  convince  tbe  rational  and  sober- 
minded  ; yet  not,  therefore,  that  to  be  thought  the  only  expedient 
course  of  teaching  ; for  in  times  of  opposition,  when  either 
against  new  heresies  arising,  or  old  corruptions  to  be  reformed, 
this  cool,  unpassionate  mildness  of  positive  wisdom  is  not  enough 
to  damp  and  astonish  the  proud  resistance  of  carnal  and  false 
doctors,  then  (that  I may  have  leave  to  soar  awhile,  as  the  jioets 
use)  Zeal,  whose  substance  is  ethereal,  arming  in  complete  dia- 
mond, ascends  bis  fiery  chariot,  drawn  with  two  blazing  meteors, 
figured  like  beasts,  but  of  a higher  breed  than  any  the  zodiac 
yields,  resembling  two  of  those  four  which  Ezekiel  and  St.  John 
saw  ; tbe  one  visaged  like  a lion  to  express  power,  high  authority, 
and  indignation;  the  other  of  countenance  like  a man,  to  cast 
derision  and  scorn  upon  perverse  and  fraudulent  seducers;  with 
these  tbe  invincible  warrior  Zeal,  shaking  loosely  the  slack  reins, 
drives  over  the  heads  of  scarlet  prelates,  and  such  as  are  insolent 
to  maintain  traditions,  bruising  their  stiff  tiecks  under  his 
flaming'  wheels.” 

The  great  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Milton’s  prose, 
as  well  as  his  poetry,  is  its  sublimity.  Milton  s prose 
works  show  that,  from  his  earliest  years,  his  daring  ima- 
gination had  been  familiar  with  those  objects  and  scenes 
of  terrific  grandeur  or  sui passing  glorj^  which  have  so 
long  enraptm-ed  and  elevated  the  readers  of  ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’  In  Milton’s  prose  writings  are  to  be  found  the  first 
fruits  of  that  abundant  harvest,—  the  first  sketches  ot 
tliat  glorious  picture, — llie  prophetic  indications  ot  that 
millennium  of  poetical  beauty,  splendour,  and  sublimity. 
He  had  held  frequent  communion  with  his  own  mind, — 
accustomed  liimself  to  the  loftiest  moral  contemplations, 
and,  led  by  the  lamp  of  divine  truth,  had  ascended  Mount 
Zion,  and  seen  the  world  in  its  littleness,  and  eternity  in 
its  grandeur.  His  meditations  had  pierced  eternity.  He 
had  communed  with  God.  He  gazed  on  moral  and  spi- 
ritual realities  in  all  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  their 
ethereal  natures,  and  wlien  he  would  pourtray  them  to 
the  weaker  minds  of  Ids  fellow-men,  his  inspired  fancy 
selects  imagery  for  itself  from  all  the  productions  of  art 
and  the  scenery  of  creation.  He  gives  abstractions  the 
I vividness  of  realities,  paints  them  in  the  hues  of  beauty, 
I and  arrays  them  in  the  garments  of  sublimity. 

These  remarks  will  be  amply  justified  liy  the  following 
extracts.  In  the  first  he  is  commenting  on  the  multitude 
of  sects  which  distinguished  his  time.  It  is  extracted 
Ifom  his  ‘ Areopagitica,  or  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Un- 
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licensed  Printing,’  a composition  not  more  remarkable 
throughout  for  splendid  eloquence  than  for  powerful  rea- 
soning- “ This,”  says  the  writer  ot  the  life  ol  Milton,  m 
the  ‘ Gallery  ofPortraits,’  “ we  are  to  consider  in  the  light 
of  an  oral  pleading  or  regular  oration,  for  he  tells  us  ex- 
pressly [Def,  2.]  that  he  wrote  it  ‘ ad  justae  orationis  mo- 
dum  ’ It  is  the  finest  specimen  extant  of  generous  scorn. 
And  very  remarkable  it  is  that  Milton,  who  broke  the 
ground  on  this  great  theme,  has  exhausted  the  argu- 
inents  which  heav  upon  it.  He  opened  the  subject,  he 
closed  it.  And  were  there  no  other  monument  of  the 
pah-iotism  and  his  genius,  for  this  alone  he  would  deserve 
to  be  held  in  perpetual  veneration.”  ^ _ 

“■  They  fret,  and  out  of  their  own  weakness  are  in  agony;'  lest 
these  divisions  and  subdivisions  will  undo  us.  The  adversaiy 
again  applauds,  and  waits  the  hour  : when  they  have  branched 
themselves  out,  saith  he,  small  enough  into  parties  and  paititions,^ 
then  will  he  our  time.  Fool ! he  sees  not  the  firm  root  out  of 
which  we  all  grow,  though  into  branches,  nor  will  beware  until 
he  see  our  small  divided  maniples  cutting  through  at  every  angle 
of  his  ill-united  and  unwieldy  brigade.  And  that  we  are  to  hope 
better  of  all  these  supposed  sects  and  schisms,  and  that  we  shall 
not  need  that  solicitude,  honest  perhaps,  though  over-timorous, 
of  them  that  vex  in  this  behalf,  but  shall  laugh  in  the  end  at 
those  malicious  applauders  of  our  differences,  I have  these  reasons 
to  persuade  me  : — 

“First,  when  a city  shall  he,  as  it  tvere,  besieged  and  blocked 
about,  her  navigal)le  river  infested,  inroads  and  incursions  round, 
defiance  and  battle  oft  rumoured  to  be  marching  up  even  to  her 
walls  and  suburb  trenches ; that  then  the  people,  or  the  greater 
part,  more  than  at  other  times,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  study 
of  the  highest  and  most  important  matters  to  be  reformed,  should 
be  disputing,  reasoning,  reading,  inventing,  discoursing,  even  to  a 
rarity  and  admiration,  things  not  before  discoursed  or  written  of, 
argues  first  a singular  good-will,  conteutedness,  and  confidence  in 
your  prtfdent  foresiglit  and  safe  government,  lords  and  commons ; 
and  from  thence  derives  itself  to  a gallant  bravery  and  well- 
grounded  contempt  of  their  enemies,  as  if  there  were  no  small  ntim- 
ber  t)f  as  great  spirits  among  us  as  his  was  who,  when  Rome  tvas 
nigh  besieged  by  Hannibal,  being  in  the  city  bought  that  piece  of 
ground  at  no  cheap  rate,  whereon  Hannibal  himself  encamped 
his  own  regiment.  Next,  it  is  a lively  and  cheerful  presage  of 
our  happy  success  and  victory.  For  as  in  a body,  when  the 
blood  is  fresh,  the  spirits  pure  and  vigorous,  not  only  to  vital,  but 
to  rational  faculties,  and  those  in  the  acutest  and  the  pertest 
operations  of  wit  and  subtlety,  it  argues  in  what  good  plight  and 
constitution  the  body  is;  so  when  the  cheerfulness  of  the  people 
is  so  sprightly  up,  as  that  it  has  not  only  wherewith  to  guard 
well  its  own  freedom  and  safety,  but  to  spare  and  to  bestow  upon 
the  solidest  and  sublimest  points  of  controversy  and  new  inven- 
tion, it  betokens  us  not  degenerated  nor  drooping  to  a fatal 
decay,  by  casting  off  the  old  and  wrinkled  skin  of  corruption  to 
outlive  these  pangs  and  wax  young  again,  entering  the  glorious 
ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue,  destined  to  become  great  atid 
honourable  in  these  latter  ages.  Methinks  I see  in  my  mind  a 
noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself  like  a strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks.  Methinks  I see  her  as 
an  eagle  muing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled 
eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  ; purging  and  unsealing  her  long- 
.abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance ; while 
the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also 
that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  wbat  she  means, 
and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  prognosticate  a year  of  sects 
and  schisms.’’ — Vol.  I.  page  1G8. 

The  following  address  to  Eno-land  and  Scotland  is  from 
the  second  book  of  the  ‘ Treatise  of  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land — 


“ Go  on  both  hand  in  hand,  O Nations,  never  to  be  disunited ; 
be  the  praise  and  the  heroic  song  of  all  posterity  ; merit  this,  but 
seek  only  virtue,  not  to  extend  your  limits  (for  what  needs  to  win 
a fading  triumphant  laurel  out  of  the  tears  of  wretched  men  ?). 
but  to  settle  the  pure  worship  of  God  in  his  church,  and  justice 
in  the  state  : then  shall  the  hardest  difficulties  smooth  out  them- 
selves before  ye ; Envy  shall  sink  to  hell,  Craft  and  Malice  be 
confounded,  whetber  it  be  home-bred  mischief  or  outlandish  cun- 
ning: y'ea,  other  nations  will  then  covet  to  serv'e  ye  ; for  lordshi;) 
and  victory  are  but  the  pages  of  justice  and  virtue.  Commit 
securely  to  true  Wisdom  the  vanquishing  and  uncasing  of  Cralt 
and  Subtlety,  w'hich  are  but  her  two  runagates:  join  your  invin- 
cible might  to  do  worthy  and  godlike  deeds  ; and  then  he  that 
seeks  to  break  your  union,  a cleaving  curse  be  his  inheritance  to 
all  generations.” 


Our  last  extract  shall  be  another  short  passage  from 
the  ‘ Defence  of  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.’ 
Religion,  a still  more  inflaming  subject  than  ]iolitics, 
was  that  which  chiefly  divided  Englishmen  in  Millon’s 
day,  or  at  least  the  political  quarrel  was  throughout 


mixed  up  witli  and  embittered  by  differences  of  theological 
opinion.  His  words,  therefore,  in  their  direct  meaning, 
scarcely  apply  to  the  present  times ; but  his  exhortation 
to  mutual  charity  and  forbearance  is  applicable  to  all  sub- 
jects and  to  all  times,  and  may  be  read  with  as  much 
profit  by  us  who  now  live,  as  by  the  illustrious  writer’s 
contemporaries. 

“ Behold,  now,  this  vast  city  ; a city  of  refuge,  the  mansion- 
house  of  Liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection  : 
tlie  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking, 
to  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in 
defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there, 
sitting  by  tbeir  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new 
notion^  and  ideas  wherewith  to  present  us  with  their  homage  and 
their  fealty  the  approaching  reformation  : others  as  fast  reading, 
trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  convince- 
ment.  What  could  a man  require  more  from  a nation  so  pliant, 
and  so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ? What  wants  there  to 
such  a towardly  and  pregnant  soil  but  wise  and  faithful  labourers, 
to  make  a knowing  people,  a nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and  of 
worthies  ? We  reckon  more  than  five  months  yet  to  harvest ; there 
need  not  be  five  weeks,  had  we  but  eyes  to  lift  up ; the  fields  are 
white  already.  Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn,  there 
of  necessity  ’ will  be  much  arguing,  much  writing,  many 
opinions,  for  opinion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  the 
making.  Under  these  fantastic  terrors  of  sect  and  schism,  we 
w'l-ong  the  earnest  and  zealous  thirst  after  knowledge  and  under- 
standing which  God  hath  stirred  up  in  this  city.  ^V'hat  some 
lament  of  w-e  rather  should  rejoice  at,  should  rather  praise  this 
glorious  forwardness  among  men  to  re-assume  tlie  ill  deputed  care 
of  tbeir  religion  into  their  own  hands  again.  A little  generous 
prudence,  a little  forbearance  of  one  another,  and  some  grain  of 
charitv,  might  win  all  those  diligencies  to  join  and  unite  into  one 
general  and  brotherly  search  after  truth,  could  we  but  forego  this 
prelatical  tradition  of  crowding  free  consciences  and  Christian 
liberties  into  canons  and  precepts  of  men.  I doubt  not,  if  some 
great  and  worthy  stranger  should  come  among  us,  wuse  to  discern 
the  immld  and  temper  of  a peoide,  and  how  to  govern  it,  observing 
the  high  hopes  and  aims,  the  diligent  alacrity  of  our  extended 
thoughts  and  reasonings  in  the  ptirsuance  of  truth  and  freedom, 
but  that  he  would  cry  out  as  Pyrrhus  did,  admiring  the  Roman  do- 
cility and  courage,  ‘ If  such  were  my  Kpirots,  I would  not  despair 
the  greatest  design  that  could  be  attempted  to  make  a church  or 
kingdom  happy.’  ” 

It  remains  for  ns  now  only  to  thank  Mr.  Fletcher  for 
the  pleasiu-e  afforded  us  in  seeing  an  edition  of  Millon’s 
prose  works  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people,  and 
accompanied  with  an  Introduction  which  displays  no 
common  ability. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Excursions  in  New  South  Wale.s,  D'estern  Australia,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  during  the  Years  1830,  1831,  103'2,  and  1833. 
By  Lieut.  Breton,  R.N.  Second  edition.  London,  1834.  8vo. 
pp.  4'20.  Price  14s. 

Lieutenant  Breton,  led,  as  he  tells  us,  “ by  an  inherent 
propensity  to  wander,  and,  not  improbably,  some  slight 
wish  to  secure  a share  in  the  golden  prospects  held  out  to 
all  persons  emigrating  to  the  Australian  colonies,”  spent 
nearly  four  years  in  sailing  to  and  from,  and  examining 
our  possessions  in  the  South  Seas.  The  sentence  we  have 
quoted,  besides  giving  us  his  reasons  for  emigration,  gives 
us  a key  to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  volume.  He  was 
disappointed,  and  therefore  seems  to  have  viewed  every- 
thing with  a jaundiced  eye.  Carried  away  by  the  influence 
of  the  excitement  which  prevailed  when  the  Sw'an  River 
speculation  was  first  broached,  he  seems  to  have  allowed 
the  disappointment  of  his  hopes,  occasioned  by  the  failure 
of  that  attempt,  to  affect  all  his  subsequent  observations. 
He  sailed  from  England  to  Swan  River  ; visited  Sydney; 
penetrated  a considerable  w'ay  into  the  interior;  passed 
over  into  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  and  touched  at  the  New 
Zealand  Islands.  But  during  the  period  embraced  in  his 
‘ Excursions,’  he  made  two  voyages  to  and  from  England; 
a fact  which,  though  intimated,  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity, and  creates  confusion.  The  materials,  too,  which 
he  has  gathered  are  very  unskilfully  arranged.  FIis  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  give  a general  view  of  New  Hol- 
land and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  w'ithout  reference  to  the 
number  of  visits  he  paid  to  particular  places,  or  the  time 
when  he  visited  each  island.  He  wishes  to  give  a view  on 
a large  scale,  of  their  capabilities,  resources,  climate,  soil, 
and  ultimate  destiny,  stripped  of  those  false  colours  which 
he  considers  them  to  wear : but,  without  overlooking  his 
earnestness  or  his  industry,  he  has  failed.  While  he  avoids 
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the  regular  narrative  style,  his  observations  are  scattered 
and  desultory,  and  extend  through  a thick  octavo  volume, 
with  little  point  or  concentration.  For  instance,  his  first 
chapter  details  the  leading  particulars  of  his  first  voyage, 
and  concludes  with  a sketch  of  the  Swan  River  colony.  His 
second  introduces  us  to  Sydney,  where  he  landed  on  his 
second  voyage,  from  whence  he  penetrates  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  after  iDcstowing  upwards  of  a hundred  pages  on 
a general  description  of  New  Holland,  in  the  course  of 
whicli  he  not  only  gives  us  sundry  particulars  respecting 
the  aborigines,  but  carries  us  over  to  New  Zealand,  he 
returns  to  the  Australian  capital,  to  finish  the  picture 
W'liich  he  had  begun. 

We  are  particular  in  mentioning  the  two  prominrat 
faults  of  Lieutenant  Breton’s  work,becausethe  depreciating 
tone  which  pervades  his  remarks,  and  the  loose  manner 
in  whicli  they  are  put  together,  not  only  diminish  their 
value,  but  lessen  the  pleasure  which  otherwise  it  was  in 
his  power  to  impart.  Circumstances  appear  to  have  made 
an  unfavourable  impression  upon  him  fromthebeginning ; — 

“ The  agent  (of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed)  advertised 

the  L , conformably  to  e.stablished  custom,  concluding  with, 

The  vessel  will  carry  an  expertenced  surgeon.  This  experienced 
surgeon  (the  doctor  of  the  L ) was  a shop-boy,  in  the  employ- 

ment of  a chemist  and  druggist ; and  he  told  me,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  so  far  from  being  acquainted  with  medical  matters,  he 
did  not  know  even  how  to  bleed!  He  was  one  day  about  to 
perform  the  operation  of  phlebotomy  on  one  of  tlie  crew,  and 
commenced  by  fastening  a bandage  round  the  man's  wrist! 
He  was,  of  course,  told  he  was  doing  wrong.  He  tried  to 
bleed  a horse ; and,  after  several  attempts,  failed  entirely. 
The  horse  died  ! (This  young  man  was  afterwards  drowned.) 
The  agent  also  pledged  me  his  word  of  honour  (blessings 
on  his  lionesty !)  that  the  fare  should  be  good,  and  the  allow- 
ance ample.  The  first  was,  in  every  respect,  most  execrable, 
even  the  salt  junk  and  pork  being  unfit  to  be  eaten ; and  the 
commander  took  especial  care  that  we  should  not  gorge  ourselves 
at  the  expense  of  his  larder,  such  as  it  was.’’ 

It  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  Lieutenant  Breton,  in  a note 
in  the  second  edition,  modifies  the  charges  more  than  insi- 
nuated in  the  preceding  extract  against  the  Australian 
merchant-ve.ssels.  He  describes  one  of  the  vessels  in 
which  he  sailed  afterwards  as  having  been  amply  pro- 
visioned, and  the  accommodations  afforded  as  excellent. 
Still  the  observation  is  valuable,  and  of  use  to  the  emi- 
grant, who  cannot  bestow  too  much  caution  in  investiga- 
tion, before  he  commits  himself  to  wooden  walls,  which 
are  to  retain  him  for  nearly  four  months. 

Lieutenant  Breton  derides  the  favourable  and  flattering 
comparisons  which  have  been  made  by  emigrants,  as  to 
the  scenery  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  He 
might  leave  them  to  indulge  their  harmless  fancies  in 
this  respect.  The  solitary  opinions  of  individuals  of  warm 
temperament  are  not  likely  to  stimulate  emigration  to  any 
great  extent,  or  to  seduce  people  from  comfortable  settle- 
ments in  Britain,  by  representing  parts  of  New  South 
Wales  as  resembling  Switzerland. 

The  emigrant,  looking  abroad  for  a resting-place,  and 
the  philosopher,  contemplating  the  crowded  condition  of 
old  countries,  and  surveying  the  world  for  settling-points, 
will  regard  more  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  and  the 
probability  of  its  future  productiveness,  than  these  second- 
ary considerations  of  scenery.  What  a dreary  and  deso- 
late spectacle  did  the  chalk-bound  coast  and  monotonous 
midland  counties  of  England  present  not  many  centuries 
ago,  before  civilization  had  fairly  called  out  the  energies 
of  the  people,  and  scientific  agriculture  had  worked  the 
soil  into  fertility  ! And  Ireland,  lauded  as  its  beauty  and 
verdure  perpetually  are,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  an 
island  of  swamps  and  bogs.  What  the  changes  will  be 
in  New  South  Wales,  when  the  land  is  cleared  to  some 
extent,  and  the  soil  broken  up,  no  one  may  venture  to 
affirm. 

General  readers  are  strangely  apt  to  overlook  the  vast 
extent  of  New  Holland.  Even  an  examination  of  the  map 
scarcely  destroys  the  impression;  and  the  distance  at 
which  it  lies  from  England  diminishes  it  in  our  imagina- 
tion to  a small  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  It  may 
not  be  tiseless  to  rpiote  what  Lieutenant  Breton  states  as 
to  its  dimensions  : — 

“ New  Holland  i.s  tlie  largest  island  on  the  globe,  being  nearly 
2000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  2500  from  east  to 
Avest : it  is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  10°  south,  and  30° 
north,  and  the  meridians  of  154°  east,  and  113'’  east.” 


The  term  ‘New  Holland,’  given  to  the  ’continental 
island  by  the  Dutch,  who  first  explored  it,  is  becoming 
gradually  superseded,  and  Australia  is  now  generally  un- 
derstood to  signify,  first  and  exclusively,  the  island  of  New 
Holland  itself;  and  secondly,  along  w’iih  it,  the  adjoining 
island  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  separated  from  New  Hol- 
land by  Bass’s  Straits,  120  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Australasia,  as  a general  term,  w’ill  come  into 
common  use,  as  designating  either  those  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  around  New  Holland,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  term  IVest.  Irtdies,  or  as  a denomination  of  indefinite 
extent,  including  all  the  almost  innumerable  islands  that 
stud  the  vast  surface  of  these  waters,  forming,  in  fact,  a fifth 
quarter  of  the  world. 

“ Not  a few  are  alarmed,”  .say.s  Lieut.  Breton,  “at  the  sup- 
posed dangers  of  the  voyage:  it  might  possibly  instil  some  degree 
of  courage  into  the  most  timid,  if  they  w'ould  but  take  into  consi- 
deration the  small  size  and  badly  found  condition  of  the  vessels 
in  which  the  early  navigators  encountered  the  storms  of  which 
they  speak.  1 have  been  twice  to  New  Holland,  (and  a friend  of 
mine  four  time.s,)  without  having  experienced  aught  resembling 
a gale  of  wind  1 Even  off  Cape  Horn,  when  returning  to  Eng- 
land, at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  the  weather  was  truly 
delightful.” 

Our  readers  w'ill  bear  in  recollection  that  this  is 
the  language  of  a lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
that  the  violence  of  a gale  of  wind  is  apt  to  be  dif- 
ferently estimated  by  sailors  and  landsmen.  There  can- 
not be  a doubt,  however,  that  under  the  improved  state 
of  the  sciences  of  ship-building  and  navigation,  the  voy- 
age to  New  South  Wales  (about  fifteen  or  si.xteen  thou- 
sand miles)  i.s  not  only,  comparatively,  very  safe,  but  fre- 
quently very  pleasant. 

After  describing  the  different  harbours  round  the  coast 
of  New  Holland,  and  several  of  the  smaller  islands  near  it. 
Lieutenant  Breton  adds  (and  we  give  the  extract,  though 
somewhat  long,  as  a specimen  of  the  work) : — 

“ As  a general  observation  upon  the  coast,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  most  navigators  speak  of  the  Gulph  of  Carpentaria  in  no  very 
favourable  terms  ; and  certainly,  judging  from  the  various 
accounts  of  it,  the  country  about  its  shores  must  have  a most 
dreary  and  inhospitable  appearance.  Such,  also,  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  from  Ca|ie  .Arnheim  to  North-West  Cape,  and 
thence  to  .Swan  River,  a distance  of  21 1C  miles  ! 

“ When  I inform  the  reader  that  such,  too,  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  a great  portion  of  the  south  and  west  coasts,  he  will  be 
able  to  form  some  slight  idea  how  desolate  and  melancholy  must 
be  the  general  aspect  of  the  shores  of  this  immense  island.  The 
circumference  of  New  Holland  is  about  GOOD  miles,  that  is,  with- 
out following  strictly  all  the  inflexions  of  the  bays.  &c. 

“Tbe  weather  on  the  coait  is  extremely  uncertain  and  variable, 
often  very  stormy,  and  seldom  to  be  depended  upon.  Ligbtning 
generally  denotes  a change,  and  is  commonly  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  bad  weather. 

“ Of  the  general  appearance  of  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  adequate  idea  to  the  reader,  for  it  is  so  different  from  any 
other  region  I ever  beheld,  that  1 am  at  a loss  what  to  compare  it 
with.  Of  the  mountains,  scarcely  enough  is  known  to  enable  me 
to  impart  any  really  accurate  scientific  information  concerning 
them.  A barrier  range  is  supposed  to  run  parallel  to  the  east 
coast,  and  another  on  some  parts  of  the  we.st  coast,  particularly 
at,  and  south  of,  Swan  River  ; from  Cape  Jervis,  also,  there  is  a 
ridge  3000  feet  in  height,  and  210  miles  in  length,  which  joins 
the  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  Spencer’s  Gulf. 

“The  direction,  however,  of  the  various  ramifications  which  ex- 
tend into  the  interior,  seems  to  be  extremely  irregular,  for  to 
Avhatever  point  the  eye  is  directed,  vast  groups  of  mountains  are 
visible  ; and  a person,  judging  only  from  that  part  of  the  country 
at  present  known,  would  be  led  to  suppose  the  entire  island  a 
congeries  of  mountains  or  hills,  separated  by  narrow  and  deep 
gullies  :ind  ravine.s,  with  occasional  t'alleys,  usually  of  no  great 
width,  covered  in  some  ]daces  hy  oj>en  forests,  but  in  more  by 
forest.s  that  are  almost  impenetrable.  The  naturally  clear  spots 
are  few  in  number,  atid  extremely  circumscribed,  when  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  colony  ; nor  is  it  nntil  he  reaches  a dis- 
tance of  200  miles  from  the' coast,  that  the  astonished  traveller 
emerges  from  the  maze  of  mountains  and  woody  wildeniesses, 
and  finds  himself  on  the  boundless  plains  of  the  Corborn 
Comlei’oy. 

“ Some  futtire  Park  will  prob,ably  exploi'e  tbe  country  beyond, 
and  we  shall  then  know  how  true  or  false  the  tales  are  which 
have  been  communicated  by  the  aborigines  (with  whose  language 
we  are  very  imperfectly  acrpiainteil and  swallowed  by  the  cre- 
dulity of  tiiose  who  believe  that  everything  connected  with  the 
interior  must  be  wonderful  or  extraordinary. 

“ The  extent  of  the  colony  of  New  South  ales  was,  in  1829, 
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.34,503  sqnai-e  miles,  or  upwards  of  22,000,000  of  acres.  It  must 
l>e  f^reatly  increased  since  the  country  about  Port  Macquarie  was 
tlirown  open  to  location. 

Such  vast  tracts  are  seen  where  the  soil  is  utterly  worthless, 
that  the  proportion  of  good  land  to  the  absolutely  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, is  very  trilling  ; and  where  fertile  soil  is  found,  it  is  ever  in 
patches  of  no  extent,  exre])ting  in  places  where  it  would  not  repay 
the  labours  of  the  agriculturist,  from  its  being  at  too  remote  a 
distance  from  a market.  Of  the  rivers  much  has  been  both  said 
and  written  ; but,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  writers  con- 
cerning them,  they  are  mere  streams;  for,  although  their  height 
is  great  during  floods,  they  are  more  commonly  navigable  to  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  tlie  sea,  and 
seldom  so  much.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  known  to  exist  one  really 
navigable  river  in  the  whole  island,  exclusiveof  the  Mornmbidgee 
and  Murray,  of  which  I strongly  suspect  very  little  is  known, 
save  that  the  last  was  of  some  depth  when  first  visited  ; and  that 
the  expedition,  in  returning,  found  the  body  of  water  greatly 
diminished  ! A single  visit  to  a river  in  this  country  cannot  pos- 
sibly enable  any  one  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  its  usual 
average  depth.” 

With  some  of  these  remarks,  however,  the  reader  may 
contrast  the  author’s  observations  in  another  part  of  the 
volume. 

“ In  these  regions  (namely,  the  Australian  c<donies),  tvhich 
pass  through  all  the  varieties  of  climate  included  in  an  extent  of 
thirty-eight  degrees,  or  2280  geographical  miles,  and  are  fitted  for 
yielding  all  the  productions  of  the  temperate  and  inter-tropical 
climes,  there  is  no  question  that  the  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of 
time,  will  be  enableil  to  supply  themselves  with  numberless  com- 
forts and  luxuries  which  colonies  less  happily  situated  are  obliged 
to  procure  from  distant  parts.  Even  during  the  brief  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  their  settlement,  an  unexampled  progress 
has  been  made,  and  with  unlooked-for  success,  in  respect  to  the 
location  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  introduction 
and  increase  of  animals  and  plants  : the  exports  are  also  in- 
creasing in  a ratio  that  is  extraordinary;  the  powerful  agency  of 
steam  has  been  brought  into  use,  and,  through  the  laudable  e.xer- 
tions  of  ntimerous  energetic  individuals,  the  immense  resources 
of  the  colonies  are  gradually  becoming  developed.” 

There  is  little  dang;er  of  the  belief  again  becoming 
general  that  Australia  is  an  Kl  Dorado,  nor  has  Lieu- 
tenant Breton  incurred  the  sin  of  exaggeration  in  his 
descriptions;  yet  in  the  last-quoted  paragraph  there  are 
quite  sufficient  data  on  which  safely  to  prognosticate  the 
rising  of  a great  empire  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  faster 
than  any  kingdom  or  community  ever  yet  rose  into  import- 
ance, unless,  indeed,  we  except  the  Western  States  of 
America,  watered  by  the  Missouri,  the  Mississipi,  the 
Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  &c.,the  most  remarkable  combination 
of  large  rivers  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  general  anti- 
cipations are  often  vague,  and  that  general  descriptions 
often  seem  to  turn  out  delusive  in  particular  cases,  however 
otherwise  correct  ; it  is  true  that  all  who  go  out  must  lay 
their  account  witli  hardship,  and  must  .submit  to  inconveni- 
ences ; it  is  true  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  indus- 
trious may  fail,  while  it  is  certain  the  indolent  will  not 
succeed  ; it  is  true  that  there  are  vast  portions  of  the  soil 
of  the  country  in  question  which  are  comparatively  value- 
less, and  that  the  rivers  are  few,  the  mountains  deficient  in 
height,  and  the  harbours  round  the  coast  deficient  in  num- 
ber;—this,  and  much  more  than  this  is  true,  and  yet  New 
Holland  may  be  safely  and  consistently  pointed  to,  as  a 
vast  field  for  the  enterprise,  industry,  and  capital  of  our 
countrymen. 

While  we  freely  censure  the  tone  which  pervades  Lieu- 
tenant Breton’s  observations,  and  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  book  is  written,  we  must  bear  testimony  to  the 
kindly  spirit  which  he  manifests  towards  the  natives,  and 
to  the  number  of  facts  in  statistics  and  natural  history 
which  are  scattered  over  his  pages.  The  reader  must, 
however,  use  his  own  judgment  in  perusing  the  work; 
for  the  facts  frequently  contradict  the  conclusions  which 
the  author  draws.  He  is  professedly — at  least  evidently 
— a partizan  ; his  preface  avows  it  ; and  instead  of  pre- 
senting a calm,  impartial,  unexaggerated  view  of  the 
country  he  endeavours  to  describe,  he  has,  we  suspect,  in 
avoiding  the  error  of  those  who  have  over-stated  the  value 
and  fertility  of  our  Australian  colonies,  allowed  himself  to 
be  hurried  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  given  us  a pic- 
ture as  much  too  gloomy  and  forbidding  as  that  commonly 
presented  may  be  too  bright  and  flattering. 


MENTAL  HISE.\SE. 

A Treatise  on  those  Disorders  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  Sys- 
tem which  are  iisually  considered  and  called  Mental.  By 

David  Uwins,  M.D.  London,  183;}.  8vo.  j).  230,  price  7*- 
This  work  does  not  impress  us  with  any  very  high  notion 
of  the  ability  of  tlie  writer  ; but  it  contains  a number  of 
facts  and  scattered  remarks  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
which  it  trc.ats,  which  may  be  of  some  practical  utility. 

Dr.  Uwins  is  not  professedly  a phrenologist;  but  he 
thinks,  in  common  with  many  other  persons,  that  if  phre- 
nology has  not  established  itself  as  a science,  it  has  at  least 
occasioned  the  collecting  of  a great  number  of  valuable 
facts,  and  is,  therefore,  not  unworthy  of  attention  and  con- 
sideration. In  this  si)irit,  he  occasionally  borrows  phreno- 
logical terms  and  illustrations  throughout  the  treatise. 
His  use  of  phrenological  explanations,  however,  is  not 
profuse,  nor  are  they  dogmatically  presented.  And  he 
avoids,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  technicalities  ; 
non-medical  readers  may  follow  him  with  ease  and  profit. 
He  affects  to  discover  nothing— he  lays  down  no  new 
principles ; but  he  has  given  us  a portion  of  his  profes- 
sional experience,  and  he  offers  a variety  of  suggestions 
as  to  methods  of  treatment,  and  prevalent  errors  in  man- 
agement, which  ought  to  render  his  treatise  of  some  value  to 
those  whose  duties  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  insane. 

” The  coming  on  of  madness”  says  Dr.  Haslam,  in  a passage 
quoted  hy  our  author,  “ is  marked  hy  restlessne.ss.  Insane  patients 
become  uneasy,  and  incapable  of  confining  their  attention  ; they 
neglect  their  accustomed  employment ; they  get  but  little  sleep  ; 
they  are  loquacious  and  positive  on  any'snbject  that  may  be  started  ; 
soon  after,  they  are  divested  of  all  restraint  in  the  declaration  ot 
their  opinions  of  those  with  whom  they  are  acquainted;  their 
friendships  are  expressed  with  fervency  and  extravagance;  their 
enmities  with  intolerance  and  disgust.  They  now  become  im- 
patient of  contradiction,  and  scorn  reproof.  For  supposed  injuries 
they  are  inclined  to  quarrel  and  fight  with  all  about  them.  They 
have  all  the-appearance  of  persons  inebriated  ; and  people  unac- 
quainted with  the  symptoms  of  apjiroaching  mania,  generally 
suppose  them  to  he  in  a state  of  intoxication.  At  length,  suspi- 
cion creeps  into  the  mind, — they  are  aware  of  plots  that  had 
never  been  contrived,  and  detect  motives  that  were  never  enter- 
tained : at  last,  the  succession  of  ideas  becomes  too  rapid  to  he 
examined  ; the  mind  becomes  crowded  with  thoughts,  and  indis- 
criminatelv  jumbles  them  together:  insanity  is  established.” 

To  the  fidelity  of  this  picture  — not  merely  medical  men, 
but  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  persons  in 
the  different  stages  of  mental  alienation,  must  bear  testi- 
mony. But  what  is  madness?  “ Insanity,”  says  one  writer, 
“ differs  from  sanity,  inasmuch  as  it  is  formed  of  erroneous 
judgment  and  irrational  conduct.”  Another  says  that 
“ mental  alienation  consists  in  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  estimate  and  real  value  of  things.”  ” If  every 
one,”  replies  Dr.  Darwin,  “ who  possesses  mistaken  ideas, 
or  puts  false  estimates  on  things,  were  liable  to  be  put  in 
confinement,  I know  not  who  of  my  readers  might  not 
tremble  .at  the  sight  of  a madhouse.”  And  Dr.  Darwin 
defines  madness  as  “ an  excess  of  action  in  the  sensorial 
power  of  volition.”  But  Dr.  Brown  proves  this  definition 
to  be  unsound;  and  Dr.  Beddoes  says,  that  if  an  excess 
of  volition  constitute  madness,  then  the  “ Macedonian 
Madman,”  “ the  Swede,”  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
were  really  and  substantially  out  of  their  senses.  Thus 
do  doctors  differ,  and  leave  us  still  in  the  dark.  “Alter 
all,”  adds  Dr.  Uwins,  “ delusion  is  the  mainspring 
of  insanity.”  But  who  can  discriminate  the  various 
grades  of  aberration,  from  the  harmless  eccentricities 
which  still  leave  the  individual  in  possession  of  moral  ac- 
countability, and  the  power  of  judgment,  to  the  lull  and 
unequivocal  indications  of  a confirmed  and  settled  aliena- 
tion of  mind? 

One  benefit — and  it  is  a very  considerable  one— result- 
ing from  the  improved  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this 
subject,  is  the  exclusion,  from  nearly  all  public  asylums,  of 
visiters  and  strangers,  whose  idle  and  reprehensible  cu- 
riosity led  them  to  visit  these  establishments  for  the  insane. 
Bedlam  is  no  longer  one  of  the  “ lions”  of  London.  An 
affecting  instance  of  mischief  resulting  from  the  former 
practice,  is  recorded  in  Mr.  Hill’s  Treatise,  and  is  extracted 
by  Dr.  Uwins. 

“ The  amiable  daughter  of  a once  respectable  tradesman  of 
this  city  (we  suppose  London),  now  dead,  became,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  a sufferer  under  the  sthenic  form  of  insanity.  She 
was  naturally  of  a sprightly  disposition,  endowed  with  great 
sensibility,  an  excellent  understanding,  and  most  affectionate 
heart.  Becoming  very  unmanageable,  her  relatives  sent  her  to 
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an  extensive  asylum  in  a neighbouring  county ; during  a long 
residence  she  became  convalescent,  after  a few  well-marked  lucid 
intervals,  in  which  she  grieved  excessively  on  discovering  her 
situation.  One  day,  two  old  schoolfellows  were  accidentally  view- 
ing the  receptacle  of  multiplied  misery,  with  an  attendant  in  wait- 
ing, as  a matter  of  mere  travelling  curiosity,  not  knowing  she 
was  there.  Upon  entering  a common  sitting  room,  the  invalid 
was  discovered  sewing,  when,  lifting  her  eyes  from  her  work, 
she  fixed  them  most  earnestly  on  the  visiters,  screamed,  sprang 
from  her  chair,  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  foremost,  and  ex- 
claimed, ‘ Ah,  my  dear,  dear  S , you  see  me  here  !’  and  at 

intervals  screaming  and  reiterating  the  words,  adding,  ‘ in  this 
place  in  this  figure !’  &c.  As  soon  as  her  arms  could  lie  disen- 
gaged, she  was  removed  to  her  own  apartment,  from  whence  she 
has  scarce  ever  emerged,  although  ten  years  have  succeeded  the 
heart-rending  scene." 

Surely  if  the  practice  of  thus  showing  off  inmates,  espe- 
cially convalescent  and  half-conscious  patients,  is  still 
permitted  in  any  asylum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common 
decency,  and  a growing  conviction  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  exhibition  of  our  fellow 
creatures  in  one  of  the  most  atfecting  states  of  existence, 
will  speedily  put  it  down.  Harley's  visit  to  Bedlam,  in 
Mackenzie's  ‘ Man  of  Feeling,’  has  been  for  a considerable 
time  a history  of  what  was,  though,  when  it  was  written, 
and  even  for  a portion  of  the  present  century,  the  picture 
of  the  metropolitan  asylum,  and  of  its  usual  visiters,  was 
not  unfaithful  or  overcharged. 

The  causes  of  insanity  are  interwoven  with  every  feeling 
of  our  nature,  and  every  disease  which  assails  the  human 
frame.  The  physical  causes  of  delirium  lie  often  beyond 
our  jiower  to  avoid,  inasmuch  as  they  are  connected  with 
the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  may  be  the  results 
of  an  unforeseen  fever,  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  &c., 
or  any  unexpected  and  unprovided-for  attack  of  disease  ; 
but  the  moral  are,  doubless,  much  under  our  own  control. 

“ All  important  is  it,”  says  Dr.  Uwiiis,  “ on  every  account  in 
our  passage  through  life,  to  be  careful  of  saying  and  doing  those 
things  that  are  likely  to  preserve  self-respect  and  sane  conscious- 
ness ; and  of  leaving  unsaid  and  undone  those  things  that  are  at 
least  equivocal,  and  bordering  upon  what  is  wrong.  But  if  false 
persuasion  and  defective  education  are  calculated  to  cause  mental 
disquietude,  the  undue  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  still  more 
abundantly  mischievous  in  its  effect  upon  ‘ mind,  body,  and 
estate.’  Every  gin-shop  is  a soi't  of  half-way  house  between 
sanity  and  madness;  and  it  is  into  these  dreadful  haunts,  beyond 
all  other  places  and  circumstances,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the 
explication  of  pauper  insanity.” 

Dr.  Willis  used  to  say  that  he  owed  a great  proportion 
of  his  patients  to  the  importation  of  tea  into  Britain.  But 
Dr.  Uwins  exclaims, — 

“Tea!  why,  persons  might  drink  this  from  morning  till 
night  with  comparative  impunity,  did  it  not  lead  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  vapid  for  substantial  sustenance,  and  to  that  sinking,  as  it 
is  vulgarly  but  expressively  called,  in  the  stomach,  which  impels 
the  sulferer  from  it  to  seek  a temporary  remedy  in  a material 
which  cannot  fail  of  being  ultimately  and  extensively  detri- 
mental.” 

Upon  one  of  the  most  painful  considerations  connected 
with  the  subject  of  insanity— the  frequent  disposition  of 
the  patient  to  suicide — Dr.  Uwins  makes  the  following 
observations : — 

“ That  there  are  the  strangest  inconsistencies  in  suicide,  no 
one  can  for  a moment  question.  You  will  often  find  the  deed  of 
self-destruction  perpetrated  by  an  individual  who,  by  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  seems  not  only  afraid  to  die,  but  desirous  to 
live,  even  for  the  sake  of  life.  At  times,  the  act  of  suicide  is  done 
as  if  by  a sudden  impulse;  and,  judging  from  all  you  see  and 
hear,  it  would  seem  likely  that,  had  the  dread  moment  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  by.  there  w'ouhl  have  been  no  repetition  of  the 
attempt.  At  other  times,  days,  and  w'eeks,  and  years  are  spent, 
and  Jio  contrivance  left  unessayed  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
act.  In  all  cases  of  suicide,  which  should  be  of  an  eiiui vocal  or 
doublful  nature,  it  were  the  height  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  both 
to  the  memory  of  the  (iei)arted  and  the  feelings  of  the  surviving 
relations,  not  to  lean  to  the  merciful  side.  Some  years  since — it 
will  he  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers — we  lost  an  individual 
of  eminence  in  the  legal  profession,  who,  it  was  said,  committed 
suicide,  under  the  apprehension  that  his  intellects  would  not  long 
hold  out  the  great  trials  he  put  them  to.  Instances  like  these, 
whether  occurring  among  the  great  or  the  small,  the  rich  or  the 
poor,  the  learned  or  unlearned,  ouvht  to  be  registered  as  cases  of 
irresistible  suicide  ; and  I would  make  no  difference  in  reference 
to  different  circumstances  and  situations  of  life,  except  what 
should  be  founded  on  this  particular,  viz.,  that  where  much  study, 
or  much  brain  exercise  of  any  kind  had  been  the  lot  of  the  sui- 
cide, the  act  itself  would  lay  still  greater  claim  to  be  considered  as 


an  act  of  insanity.  Always,  too,  ought  we  to  recollect  that  an 
error  on  the  other  side — that  of  looking  on  self-destruction  in- 
discriminately as  an  immoral  act,  argues  not  only  the  reception 
of  a superstitious  creed,  but  an  ignorance  of  all  the  physiological 
law's  by  w'hich  organization  is  bound  to  intellect. 

“ But  if  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  life  has  been 
thus  shortened  by  self-murder,  are  susceptible  of  explanation 
and  excuse,  on  the  score  of  irrationalitv  and  false  persuasion, 
what  shall  we  say  to  a great  many  in  which  passion  and  cowardice, 
and  dreadful  venture  as  to  future  reckonings,  have  seemed  solely 
and  purely  to  inspire  the  deed  ? When  an  individual  gives 
back,  as  the  cant  of  infidelity  has  it,  the  boon  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  his  Maker.  viz.,  his  life — and,  by  so  doing,  entails 
distress  upon  his  relations,  lo  say  nothing  about  himself — he  vio- 
lates every  principle  that  ought  to  actuate  a being  linked  to 
society,  as  all  must  more  or  less  be,  and  demonstrates,  in  the  most 
lamentable  way,  both  selfish  feeling  and  cowardly  motive.” 

Dr.  Uwins  hints  at  something  like  preventive  measures 
for  such  a lamentable  state  of  things,  and  suggests  that  a 
little  more  severity  might  be  brought  into  operation. 
Severity  on  whom  ? He  does  not  advocate  the  obsolete 
and  disgusting  custom  of  a cross-road  burial  and  a stake 
driven  through  the  body  ; but  he  quotes,  with  something 
like  approbation,  an  instance  where,  on  the  continent,  sui- 
cide became  epidemic  in  the  army  (he  does  not  state  what 
army) ; and  the  commander,  finding  that  he  lost  some  of 
his  best  soldiers  by  the  unprofitable  warfare,  ordered  the 
next  half  dozen  who  should  commit  the  act  to  be  hung 
on  some  neighbouring  trees  ; the  remedy  succeeded,  and 
the  soldiers  ceased  to  play  at  the  game  of  killing  them- 
selves. Such  a remedy  might  operate  as  a temporary 
check  ; but  the  grand  and  effectual  remedy  will  be,  neither 
cross-road  burials,  nor  gibbetings,  nor  any  other  degrading 
method  of  exhibiting  the  mangled  or  putrid  body  of  a sui- 
cide to  the  gaze  of  the  living,  but  an  effective  and  widely- 
extended  system  of  education,  and  a general  diffu.sion  of 
right  knowledge,  by  which  the  moral  character  will  be 
elevated,  the  moral  feelings  regulated,  and  a deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  responsibility  impressed  on  the  commu- 
nity at  large. 

CAMBRIDGE  TRANSACTIONS. 

Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  v.  part 
2. — Cambridge,  1834. 

The  various  volumes  of  this  series,  as  they  appear,  show 
how  well  and  thrivingly  the  modern  analysis  has  taken 
root  in  the  University.  They  must  always  be  an  indication 
of  the  sort  of  science  which  is  taught  at  Cambridge:  not 
so  much  as  evidence  of  the  previous  studies  of  those  who 
write  in  it,  as  of  what  they,  being  for  the  most  part  en- 
gaged in  academical  instruction,  are  now  actually  em- 
ployed in  communicating.  We  speak  of  course  of  methods, 
and  not  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  papers. 

The  association  styling  itself  the  Cambridge  Philoso- 
phical Society,  and  which  has  now  existed  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years,  is  composed  of  members  of  the  University 
who  have  graduated,  as  ordinary  members,  and  men  of 
science  not  belonging  lo  the  University,  as  associates.  It 
has  lately  obtained  a charter  of  incorporation,  and  built 
itself  a house,  in  which  various  collections  are  in  progress. 
The  Tran.sactions  are  printed  by  the  University  press,  and 
at  its  expense,  an  employment  of  their  funds  which  does 
great  credit  to  the  trustees,  or  Syndics  as  they  are  called, 
of  that  institution.  Accustomed  as  their  press  is  to  mathe- 
matical printing,  we  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  its  pro- 
ductions have  so  much  typographical  merit  as  the  series 
before  us. 

Our  readers  would,  perhaps,  hardly  thank  us  for  any 
detail  of  the  mathematical  investigations  which  till  the 
present  part.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
such  general  notions  as  will  inform  a mathematical  reader 
what  he  may  expect,  and  perhaps  amuse,  or  not  very  much 
annoy,  all  others. 

The  fir.st  paper  is  on  Newton’s  experiments  on  diffrac- 
tion, by  Professor  Airy.  Newton’s  experiments  were 
made  by  passing  sunlight,  received  from  a circular  hole, 
through  a narrow  slit,  and  receiving  it  on  a screen.  In 
Fresnel’s  experiments,  the  source  of  light  was  an  image 
of  the  sun  formed  by  a lens  of  short  focal  length.  The 
investigation  of  the  mathematical  difference  between  the.se 
cases  is  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  The  case  taken  is 
where  the  light  passes  through  a parallelogram  instead  of 
a circle,  and  Newton’s  and  Fresnel’s  metliod  of  making 
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the  experiment  are  both  discussed.  The  result  is,  that 
I'rom  theory,  in  both  cases,  the  centre  ot  the  light  ou  the 
screen  should  be  tlie  brightest  part.  In  Fresnel’s  experi- 
ment it  was  so  : but  Newton  says,  tlie  illumination  on  the 
screen  was  interrupted  by  a black  shadow  in  the  middle. 
Mr.  Airy,  inferring  from  the  lorni  ol  his  result,  that  the 
circular  shape  of  the  aperture  was  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  this,  repeated  Newton’s  experiment  three  several  limes, 
in  presence  of  as  many  different  persons,  both  with  circular 
and  parallelogrammic  apertures,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  manner  described  by  Newton.  In  every  instance 
the  centre  was  bright,  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  and 
with  Fresnel’s  experiment,  and  in  opposition  to  tlie  result 
recorded  by  Newton,  Professor  Airy  thinks  this  might 
have  arisen  from  Newton’s  eye  not  being  in  a state  to  re- 
cover immediately  from  the  impression  produced  by  rapidly 
diminishing-  the  light  on  the  screen  (which  makes  it  for  an 
instant  appear  black),  and  also  remarks,  that  Newton  him 
selfstates  that  part  of  his  work  to  be  put  togetherfrom  scat- 
tered papers,  and  imperfect  from  want  of  repetition  ot  the 
experiments.  The  repetition  of  Newton  s experiment 
by  Biot  gave  results  agreeing  with  those  ot  Professor 
Airy. 

The  preceding  process  could  not  be  carried  to  numerical 
application,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  definite 
integrals  which  appear  in  the  process.  Tout  esl  dans  tout, 
says  Jacotot;  but  the  author  of  the  preceding  paper  did 
not  find  it  so,  for  though  the  integral  was  there,  the  ^solu- 
tion was  not.  However,  we  may  still  say,  tout  est  cl  cote  de 
tout,  for  the  next  paper  is  on  the  inverse  method  of  definite 
integrals,  by  Mr.  Murphy,  who  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  be- 
gun, in  this  and  a preceding  paper,  as  well  as  in  his  work  on 
electricity,  will  be  the  most  likely  man  in  England,  perhaps 
in  Europe,  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  a belligerent  inte- 
gral. This  paper  is  partly  in  extension  of  some  theorems 
contained  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  and  has  besides  some 
curious  investigations  which  we  will  not  inflict  on  the  un- 
initiated. It  will  be  more  to  their  taste  to  send  them  to 
Shakspeare,  who  will  certify  them  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  to  which  we  add  the  Cambridge  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  their  philo- 
sophy. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  paper,  by  Mr.  Whewell,  on 
the  nature  of  the  truth  of  the  laws  of  motion.  It  is  a very 
old  question,  whether  they  are  necessary,  or  self-evident,  or 
capable  of  d priori  demonstration  ; or  whether  they  are 
the  results  of  experiment?  Mr.  Whewell  gives  his  views 
at  length,  and  ends  by  giving  his  opinion  that  they  are 
partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other,  being,  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  -first  who  h-as  definitely  maintained  this.  For 
ourselves,  we  preserve  a safe  scepticism,  not  feeling  clear 
upon  any  point,  except  this,  that  Mr.  Whewell  will  draw- 
the  thunder  of  both  parties  upon  him,  according  to  the 
statute  of  Solon  in  that  case  made  and  provided.  Mr. 
Whewell  has  a right  to  be  heard  on  this  point,  as  in  his 
previous  works  on  mechanics  he  has  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  His  results  are  as  follows  : — 

L.\w  I. — Necessary  ; — Velocity  does  not  change  without 
a cause.  — Empirical;  — The 'time  for  which  a body 
has  already  been  in  motion  is  not  a cause  of  change  of 
velocity. 

Law  II. — Necessary  ; — The  accelerating  quantity  of  a 
force  is  measured  by  the  acceleration  produced.— 
rical ; —The  velocity  and  direction  of  the  motion  which  a 
body  already  possesses,  are  not,  either  of  them,  causes 
which  change  the  acceleration  produced. 

Law  III.— Necessary ; — Re-action  is  equal  and  opposite 
to  action. — Empirical ; — The  connexion  of  the  parts  of  a 
body,  or  of  a system  of  bodies,  and  the  action  to  which 
the  body  or  system  is  already  subject,  are  not,  either  of 
them,  causes  which  change  the  effects  of  any  additional 
action. 

The  next  paper  is  on  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  fluids, 
by  Mr.  Challis.  It  is  an  extension  of  his  previous  inter- 
esting mathematical  speculations  on  the  same  subject; 
and  we  could  only  wish  it  were  clearer  upon  a point  we 
shall  notice,  on  which  we  should  like  very  much  to  sea 
whether  we  have  mistaken  him,  or  whether  what  we  now 
say  will  be  sufficient  to  impugn  the  generality  of  his 
theory.  Having  given  the  usual  solution  of  the  equation 
of  continuity  (the  fluids  being  incompressible,  and  the 
motion  of  two  dimensions),  he  reduces  the  arbitrary  func- 
tion therein  contained  to  the  following  condition  : — 
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F (in)  + F (n)  = —=r  F ( >fm  n) 
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on  which  he  says  “ it  is  easily  seen  that  if 

C 

F ( V m n)  — - ■=• 
m n 

the  equation  is  satisfied,’’  from  which  he  infers  the  inve  e 
proportion  of  the  velocities  to  the  distances  from  the 
origin.  This  we  'grant  as  a jrroof  that  such  motion  is 
possible.  But  we  can  see  still  more  easily  that 

Y (Ajm  n)  = C sjnin 

is  also  a solution  of  the  preceding  equation  ; and  so  is 

F ( sjm  n)  - C(  >fm  n + ] 

\ >Jin  n ' 

from  which  we  infer  (always  under  correction)  the  possi- 
bility of  other  laws  for  the  velocities.  This  point  seems 
to  reciuire  discussion,  at  least ; and  we  remember  a similar 
apparent  want  of  generality  struck  us  in  a tormer  papei 

by  the  same  accomplished  analyst. 

The  next  paper  is  a theory  ot  residuo-capillary  attrac- 
tion by  Mr  Power.  This  is  the  phenomenon  discovered 
a few  years  ago  by  M.  Dutrochet,  that  “ an  interchange 
takes  place  between  two  fluids  separated  from  each  other 
by  a thin  membrane,  one  of  the  fluids,  generally  (but  not 
universally)  the  lighter  of  the  two,  being  transmitted  in 
o-reater  abundance.”  The  term  “ residuo-capillary  is  the 
exni-ession  of  the  theory,  that  the  pores  of  the  membrane 
act  as  capillary  tubes  ; the  excess  of  the  action  of  one  side 
of  which  over  that  of  the  other  upon  each  liquid,  is  the 
cause  of  the  jihenomenon.  We  have  not  room  to  explain 
Mr  Power’s  theory,  nor  have  we  read  the  theory  of  M, 
Poisson  with  sufficient  attention  to  compare  the  two. 

The  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  on  the  aciial  vibra- 
tions of  cylindrical  tubes,  or,  in  common  language,  on 
the  phenomena  of  wind  instruments.  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
treated  this  subject  both  by  analysis  and  experiment,  and 
in  several  points  the  accordance  is  highly  satisiactory, 
particularly  in  pointing  out  why  a passage  from  one  note 
to  another  can  be  so  rapidly  made,  without  any  continua- 
tion of  the  previous  sound.  „ , j r. 

The  last  paper  is  by  Professor  Airy,  on  the  latitude  of 
Cambridge  Observatory.  A beautiful  mural  circle  has 
been  lately  erected  at  Cambridge  by  Messrs.  Troughton 
and  Simms,  which  is  found  every  way  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  our  most  distinguished  artists.  But  in  determm- 
ino-  the  zenith  point  from  direct  and  reflected  observation 
of~stars,  it  is  found  that  different  stars  give  slightly  dif- 
ferent zenith  points.  Tins  same  discordance  has  been 
noticed  in  the  circles  at  Greenwich,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  discordance  is  wholly  unexplained  ; it 
is  iiroved  not  to  arise  from  any  ot  the  ordinary  changes  to 
which  the  circle  might  be  subject,  or  from  any  change  in 
the  surface  of  the  mercury.  This  paper  is  an  account  ot 
the  methods  employed  to  discover  the  quantity  ot  the  dis- 
cordance in  every  part  of  the  heavens. 

There  are  hardly  any  institutions  in  the  country  of  which 
so  little  is  known  as  the  Universities.  We  are  glad  to  turn 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact,  that  the  one  from 
which  these  volumes  emanate  is  a school  of  investigation 
as  well  as  of  instruction  ; and  that  many  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  teaching  the  elements  are  actively  improving 
themselves  as  well  as  the  studies  they  profess.  And  even 
at  Oxford,  where  science  is  not  cultivated  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  give  rise  to  societies,  tlieie  are  individuals 
whose  exertions  will,  we  yet  hope,  be  connected  with  the 
name  of  their  University  in  the  same  manner. 


NATURAL  INFLUENCE  OF  SPEECH. 

The  Natural  Influence  of  Speech,  in  raising  Man  above  the 
Brute  Creation.  London:  Printed  for  Whittaker  and  Co., 
Ave  Maria-lane.  1834. 

The  subject  of  this  book,  though  interesting  and  curious, 
is  one  that  has  been  generally  treated  as  trivial,  it  not 
ridiculous.  Prior  says — 

Hence,  when  anatomists  discourse 
How  like  brutes’  organs  are  to  ours  ; 

They  grant,  if  higher  powers  think  fit, 

A bear  might  soon  lie  made  a wit ; 

-And  that,  for  anything  in  nature, 

Pigs  might  squeak  love-odes,  dogs  bark  satire. 
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The  subject,  however,  is  not  ridiculous  in  itself;  on  the 
contrary,  the  relative  station  of  man  among  sentient 
beings,  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between 
him  and  the  animals  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  form  a 
subject  for  inquiry  frauglit  with  important  and  interesting 
speculation.  Though  frequently  suggested  in  conver- 
sation, it  is  too  much  avoided  in  the  inquiries  of  those 
most  capable  of  successfully  explaining  it.  The  natural- 
ists who  notice  the  facts  which  would  tend  to  its  elu- 
cidation, and  the  pliilosophers,  who  are  best  able  to 
estimate  the  intellectual  indications  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, have  alike  turned  away  from  the  inquiry.  The 
physical  and  historical  facts, — the  physiological  and  ana- 
tomical structure  of  animals, — their  haunts,  dispositions, 
and  habits — have  all  been  the  objects  of  enthusiastic  and 
successful  study;  but,  beyond  ascribing  anything  intel- 
lectual about  animals  to  instinct,  our  philosophers  say 
nothing  more  on  the  subject.  Having  covered  their  igno- 
rance with  a w’ord,  they  shun  the  question  as  not  requir- 
ing or  not  deserving  of  further  discussion.  There  is 
danger  in  this  avoidance,  since  the  subtle  pens  of  some 
writers  have  not  failed  to  point  to  the  intellectual  pheno- 
mena of  brutes;  their  skill  in  the  construction  of  their 
abodes;  their  contrivances  in  cases  of  emergency  ; their 
gratitude  and  affection  to  benefactor.s  ; the  associations  of 
the  war-horse  with  the  sound  of  the  drum;  and  the  fore- 
sight of  the  bird,  in  repairing  the  broken  twig  which  up- 
holds its  nest,  in  proof  of  a similarity  in  the  intellectual 
capacities  of  men  and  brutes,  and,  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, of  the  probable  identity  of  their  destinies.  There 
is  nothing  dangerous  in  truth.  Science  is  safety.  The 
subject  is  w’orthy  of  investigation  ; and  though  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  idea  is  likely  to  provoke  a smile,  we  really 
cannot  see  any  reason  for  thinking  an  inquiry  into  the 
intellectual  operations  of  animals,— the  mental  science  of 
brutes,  if  the  ph’ase  is  allowable— beneath  the  dignity 
of  philosophy.  We  do  not  understand  wdiy  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  kind, — an  analysis  of  their  mental 
states  formed  from  observation  and  experiment, — a 
classification  of  animals  according  to  their  mental  pecu- 
liarities, and  an  asceitainment  of  their  similarity  and 
differences  in  comjiarison  with  man,— should  not  be 
deemed  subjects  worthy  of  scientific  investigation. 

Something  more  is  necessary  to  explain  the  subject  than 
the  W'ord  instinct.  Instinct  is  blind  volition.  It  is  an  act 
of  will  without  the  guidance  of  reason.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinct conception  of  the  object  of  the  act.  The  impulse  is 
mechanical,  and  not  intellectual.  Volition  in  man  is  the 
result  of  several  faculties  : judgment,  which  enables  him 
to  form  a conception  of  the  object;  association,  which 
invests  and  apparels  with  attractions  ; and  the  capacity  of 
feeling,  which  makes  him  susceptible  of  the  motion  of 
desire.  His  volition  is  the  relation  and  effect  of  this  com- 
plex state  upon  his  active  and  mechanical  poweis.  In- 
stinct is  called  blind  volition.  It  is  said  that  here  is  a dif- 
ferent operation.  Brutes  have  no  conception  of  the  object 
which  calls  forth  their  mechanical  act incapable  of  asso- 
ciating anything  with  the  object,  and,  denied  the  influence 
of  that  capacity  of  feeling  which  actuates  man,  their 
actions  are  the  result  of  a mere  mechanical  and  unreason- 
ing impulse.  When  the  hunted  roebuck,  after  running  a 
little  way,  doubles  in  oi'der  to  deceive  the  dogs  in  his 
track,  leaps  vigorously  in  order  to  break  the  scent,  and 
hides  himself  in  a coppice  from  his  pursuers,  his  conduct 
does  not  proceed,  according  to  the  received  doctrine  of  in- 
stinct, from  having  a conception  of  the  pursuit  and  the 
danger;  lie  has  not  associated  fear  with  the  sound  of  tire 
huntsman,  l)ut  acts  from  blind  volitions — mei'e  mechanical 
impulses — w ith  an  adroitness  and  ingenuity  so  astonishing. 
We  pretend  not  to  decide  the  point.  But  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  mere  mechanical  impulses  of  this 
kind,  displaying  themselves  in  a way'  so  extraordinary,  fur- 
nish one  of  the  most  interesting,  curious,  and  important 
objects  of  study  to  which  the  attention  of  philosophy  can 
be  directed. 

We  are  afraid  the  author  of  this  book  will  not  do  much 
to  heighten  the  general  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject.  The  book, we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  not  avervwiseone, 
and  we  feel  annoyed  in  proportion  to  our  impression  of  the 
interest  and  importance  of  the  subject,  at  finding  it  treated 
as  it  is  here.  Having  considered  whether  brutes  have 
speech  or  not,  the  writer  professes  to  show  the  progress 
of  language  and  its  influence  on  the  improvement  of  the 


mental  pow'ers,  and  the  promotion  of  art  and  science,  virtue 
and  religion.  The  rest  of  his  book  is  occupied  with  the 
instances  in  which  brutes  excel  men  and  men  excel  brutes 
— their  mutual  resemblances  in  disposition,  ability,  and 
form  — and  ends  with  some  speculations  on  the  probable 
destinies  of  both. 

These  points  are  discussed  wdth  an  extremely  sparing 
expenditure  of  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  author.  It 
would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  many  grains  of  solid, 
acute,  and  judicious  thought  in  a bushel  of  the  floridity 
and  finery  which  he  has  so  laboriously  accumulated.  The 
book  seems  to  have  been  composed  on  the  principle  of 
first  forming  a collection  of  fine  words,  and  then  getting 
a few  loose  reasonings  as  stuffing,  in  order  to  display  the 
tinsel  and  finery  to  advantage.  Bacon  has  long  since  told 
us  that  it  is  unphilosophical  “ to  seek  things  in  words  ;” 
and  our  author  has  practically  illustrated  the  lesson  ; for 
on  a cautious  search  after  cogent  reasonings  and  well- 
arranged  facts  in  the  heap  of  glittering  words  gathered 
togetiier  in  this  production,  we  must  confess  that  our  pains 
have  not  often  been  more  scantily  rew  arded. 

We  give  the  following  short  passage  as  a specimen  of 
the  style  in  which  the  author  treats  his  subject : — 

“ Man  can  accomplish  more  indirectly  than  any  other  animal 
can  ; but  many  beasts  are  much  stronger  than  men.  The  lion, 
the  tiger,  the  buffalo,  and  the  elephant,  olilige  the  lord  of  the 
creation  to  acknowledge  his  physical  inferiority.  Even  the  turtle 
will  carry  as  many  men  as  can  sit  on  its  back ; and  the  ant-eater 
of  the  Cape,  as  Thunberg  relates,  will  fix  itself  so  firmly  in  its 
hole,  that  many  oxen  cannot  draw  it  out. 

“ In  regard  to  swiftness,  how  inferior  is  man  to  the  race-horse 
and  the  ostrich  ! As  a meteor,  these  animals  dart  along,  and 
jiass  quickly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vi.sion.  In  regard  to 
agility  how  inferior  is  man  to  many  of  the  tenants  of  the  forest  ! 
The  lion  and  the  tiger  make  astonishing  bounds.  The  Indian 
antelopes  leap  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  pass  to  a distance  of  thirty  feet.  The  ibex  springs,  on  some 
occasions,  over  terrific  gulphs.  Some  kinds  of  monkeys  are 
astonishingly  nimble:  in  most  cases  they  avoid  the  arrows  of 
the  Indians.  Indeed,  they  always  avoid  them  when  they  can 
see  them.  If  there  be  any  rocks,  behind  which  these  creatures 
can  shelter  themselves,  they  always  do  so  between  the  explosion 
of  a gun  and  the  arrival  of  a ball.  Some  of  the  baboon  species, 
that  were  kept  tied  up  in  the  Dutch  settlement  of  the  Cape,  were 
so  nimble,  that  no  one,  at  a moderate  distance,  could  strike  them 
with  a stone:  they  would  generally  catch  the  stone  in  their  hands. 

“ Some  animals  avoid  their  enemies  by  one  curious  contri. 
vance,  and  others  by  another.  Nature,  in  this  respect,  seems  to 
have  endowed  brutes  rvith  what  is  necessary,  but  she  has  left 
man  to  his  own  ingenuity.  Among  the  more  singular  methods 
of  disappointing  the  expectation  of  an  enemy  is  that  of  the 
torpedo,  in  producing  paralyzation  ; that  of  the  opossum,  in 
exhaling  an  odour  which  is  insufferable  to  every  other  animal; 
and  that  of  the  sloth,  which,  by  j>iteous  ami  unnatural  cries, 
startles  and  horilfies  other  beasts.  Some  animals,  if  they  be 
thrown  into  water,  although  they  have  been  little  accustomed  to 
it,  will  live  there  a long  tune:  the  salamander,  when  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  flames,  exudes  a milky  substance  which  counteracts 
the  violence  of  fire. 

“ Nature  has  wonderfully  favoured  brute  animals,  by  endowing 
them  with  the  faculty  of  instinct.  By  innate  sagacity,  insects 
anil  larger  animals  are  sometimes  capable  of  exceeding  the 
utmost  ingenuity  of  man.  IVe  have  an  instance  of  this  sort  in 
the  curiously-constructed  dwelling  of  the  wasp.  The  solitary 
wasp  builds  an  intricate  nest,  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs;  from 
each  of  these  is  produced  a worm,  -which  seems  to  be  incapable 
even  of  locomotion  ; but,  as  soon  as  it  is  transformed  into  a 
w:isp,  it  begins  to  construct  a nest  of  the  same  kind  as  its  parent 
bad  done.  This  little  creature  had  not  only  never  -witnessed  the 
process  of  building,  but  it  bad  jirobably  never  seen  its  parent. 
Young  crocodiles,  which  are  just  emerged  from  the  egg,  attempt 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  a'ltacks  of  their  enemies;  and 
many  sorts  of  animals,  as  soon  as  they  arc  brought  into  existence, 
begin  to  perform  their  part  on  the  theatre  of  life,  as  if  they 
were  attended  by  a prompter,  or  as  if  they  had  been  previously 
schooled.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  from  finished  drawings  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.,  A.  IV.  Callcott,  R.  A.,  C.  Stanfield, 
A.  R.  A,  Ac.  Engraved  by  M'.  and  E.  linden.  London,  John 
Murray,  .-Mbemarle-street. 

This  is  another clieap  and  highly  beautiful  work.  It  is 
publislied  in  the  convenient  form  of  monthly  parts,  and 
each  part,  containing  fotir  landscape  engravings  in  ge- 
neral, admirably  executed,  and  about  eight  pages  of  ex- 
planatory letter-press,  costs  only  two  shillings  and  six- 
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OR,  COMPANION  1 

pence.  The  success  of  sucli  a work,  dependent  on  a most 
extensive  sale  (and  we  presume,  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
reached  its  eighth  Number,  that  it  meets  the  success  we 
wish  it),  is  a consoling  proof  of  the  existence  ot  a great  and 

increasing  love  of  good  art  in  this  country. 

These  illustrations  of  Scripture  differ  essentially  from  all 
others  we  have  seen.  The  artists  do  not  undertake  to  repre- 
sent, from  their  own  imagination,  such  a ])articular  action 
or  occurrence,  or  such  a scene  in  the  Bible;  but  give  Ironi 
original  sketches,  made  by  modern  travellers  in  Egyj)t,  Syria, 
and  the  Holy  Land,  the  present  aspects  of  the  spots  most 
frequently  or  most  prominently  mentioned  in  holy  writ. 
Thus  they  give  us  views  of  Mount  Ararat,  the  Dead  Sea, 
Tadmorin  the  Desert,  Sidon,  Jerusalem,  Nazareth,  Mount 
Lebanon,  &c.,  as  those  places  now  actually  appear. 

We  think  that  the  idea  is  a good  one.  Among  the 
eastern  travellers,  whose  sketch-books  have  been  most 
frequently  referred  to,  are  Mr.  Morier,  (the  author  ot  Hajji 
Baba,  &c.),  Mr.  C.  Barry,  the  Rev.  R.  Masters,  SirR.  Ken- 
Porter,  the  Honourable  W.  E.  Fitzmaurice,  and  Major 
Felix.  We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  eminent  landscape 
painters  who  have  made  finished  drawings  (lor  the  en- 
gravers) from  these  sketches  ; but  we  confess,  on  several 
occasions,  we  sliould  much  rather  have  seen  copies  ol  the 
original  sketches  themselves,  without  any  professional, 
embellishment,  composition,  and  aiming  at  effect.  We  see 
in  one  or  two  places  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted, 
that  the  resemblance  is  sacrificed  to  effect,  and  in  many 
more  the  atmospheric  truth  is  lost. 

The  letter-press,  in  which  information  concerning  the 
Holy  Land,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  is  collected  and  condensed 
from  the  books  of  modern  travellers,  is  written  by  the 
Rev.  T.  LI.  Horne,  B.  D. 


Counsel  for  Emigrants,  and  interesting  Informat'.oa  from  nume- 
rous Sources,  with  original  l,etters,  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Aberdeen.  12mo.  Pp.  140. 

Sequel  to  the  Counsel  for  Emigrants.  Aberdeen.  12mo.  Pp.  72-  U- 

These  are  two  useful  little  books — the  one,  indeed,- being 
a sort  of  abridgment  of  the  other.  They  are  principally 
composed  of  selections  from  periodicals  and  books  of  tra- 
vels, with  numerous  extracts  from  private  letters  of  very 
recent  dates,  which  the  activity  of  the  publisher  has  pro- 
cured from  individuals  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  As 
these  letters  are  from  emigrants  in  different  grades  of 
life,  and  settled  in  various  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  they  present,  in  a homely  and  unpretending  way, 
materials  for  judgment,  which  cannot  but  be  extensively 
useful. 

The  preference  of  the  compiler  is  decidedly  given  to 
Upper  Canada,  as  a suitable  place  of  settlement,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  information,  therefore,  relates  to  that 
country — the  United  States  receiving  but  a subordinate 
share  of  attention,  and  the  Australian  Colonies  being 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  passed  over. 

We  regret  that  the  editor  had  not  good  sense  enough  to 
avoid  mixing  up  his  party-politics  with  the  otherwise 
judicious  remarks  of  his  introductory  chapter  in  the  first 
and  larger  work.  As  it  appears  to  be  his  intention  to  con- 
tinue at  intervals  his  ‘ Counsel  to  Emigrants,’  by  pub- 
lishing the  latest  information  he  can  procure,  we  recom- 
mend him,  whatever  antipathy  he  may  have  to  peace, 
reform,  the  new  East  India  chartsr.  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes,  to  let  those  topics  alone  while  engaged  with 
his  present  undertaking. 

And  a trifling  additional  expense  to  procure  better 
maps  would  make  his  little  works  more  valuable  : the 
one  in  the  ‘ Sequel,’  of  Canada  and  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  badly  lithographed,  and  so  crowded  w-ith  the 
names  of  townships  and  small  settlements,  which  are 
scarcely  legible,  as  to  render  the  minute  industry  of  tlie 
engraver  nearly  useless. 


The  Sacred  Harp.  Second  Scries.  ICmo.  Dublin. 

Price  3s.  Ci/.,  Pp.  209. 

This  little  volume,  which  is  very  tastefully  got  up,  is  a 
collection  of  sacred  poetry,  derived  from  the  works  of  a 
great  number  of  writers,  both  of  the  present  day  and  of 
past  times.  Among  the  names  in  the  index  we  observe 
those  of  Barton,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Croly,  Dryden,  Sir 
John  Davis,  Gray,  Heber,  Hemans,  Herbert,  Milman, 
Milton,  Montgomery,  Raleigh,  Rogers,  Southey,  Henry 
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Kirke  White,  besides  many  others  of  inferior  note.  In 
some  instances  we  think  the  editor  has  not  printed  the 
best  productions  of  the  poets  to  whose  w-orks  he  has  had 
recourse  ; but  as  the  present  appears  to  be  the  second 
])art,  or  volum.e,  of  the  collection,  it  is  probable  that  seve- 
ral of  the  pieces  w-e  might  have  expected  to  find  are  con- 
tained in  the  former  volume,  which  we  have  not  seen,  lo 
the  same  circumstance  we  are,  we  sujjpose,  to  attribute 
the  absence  of  any  selections  from  Cowper,  some  of  whose 
verses  on  sacred  subjects  have  certainly  never  been  excelled. 

So  powerful  and  enduring  is  the  influence  of  any  dogma 
authoritatively  propounded  by  an  eminent  name,  that  there 
still  lingers,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  general  mind,  a good 
deal  of  prejudice  against  the  possibility  of  adapting  sacred 
subjects  to  poetry.  It  is  true  that  Milton  and  Herbert,  and 
many  other  writers,  had  long  ago  demonstrated  the  un- 
soundness of  the  critical  doctrine  to  which  we  allude,  by 
their  actual  performances  ; but  such  instances  are  apt  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  splendid  and  in- 
explicable exceptions,  iiom  which  no  general  rule  is  free. 
Even  so  limited  a collection  as  the  present,  however,  is 
abundantly  sufficient  to  shew  the  unsoundness  ot  the 
notion  to  which  we  allude ; tor  a large  proportion  ot  the 
pieces  here  extracted  from  agreat  variety  ot  writeis  aie  not 
more  distinguished  by  religious  fervour  than  by  the  giaces 
of  poetry. 


THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

THE  TWO  COUHF.Gl.IOS  l.ATEI.Y  PURCHASED. 

These  fine  pictures,  an  ‘Eccellomo,  and ‘Venus,  Mercury, 
and  Cupid,’  were  brought  from  Vienna  by  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry,  and  purchased  from  that  nobleman  by 
government  for  1 1,5007.  One  of  them,  tlie  Mythological 
group,  had  been  in  England  before,  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  I.,  but  was  bought  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  at  the 
sale  of  the  royal  collection,  and  t.aken  to  Spain.  We 
consider  these  noble  pictures  to  be  a great  national  acqui- 
sition. The  pictures  by  Correggio  previously  in  the  gallery 
were  too  small  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  his  style,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  this  master  has  been  known  to  us  only 
as  a great  name.  Although,  considering  that  he  died  early, 
the  number  of  his  pioductions  is  astonishing,  yet,  as  his 
great  works  are  in  fresco,  his  easel  pictures  are  coinpara- 
tively  few,  and  these  have  been  guarded  by  their  pos- 
sessors with  such  jealous  veneration,  as  rarely  to  have 
found  their  way  hither  from  the  Continent.  The  style  of 
Correggio,  consequently,  has  scarcely  been  known  to  us, 
except  through  the  medium  of  bad  copies,  or  engravings* 
nearly  as  inefficient  ; and  we  believe  that  even  among 
persons  pretty  well  acquainted  with  art,  his  high  claims 
have  been  regarded  with  more  of  prescriptive  respect  than 
implicit  faith.  Both  West  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
gave  erroneous  opinions  respecting  the  originality  of  some 
of  his  pictures,  and  we  believe  the  present  President  of 
the  Academy  suggests,  in  his  “ Elements  of  Art,’  the 
propriety  of  detlnoning  Correggio  from  the  co-equality 
assigned  him  with  Raffaelle  and  Titian,  in  forming  “ the 
great  triumvirate  of  art,”  and  substituting  Rubens  in  his 
stead.  Mengs,  however,  asserts,  that  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  finest  pictures  of  Correggio,  are  unacquainted 
with  w'hat  art  is  capable  of  performing  : an  opinion  in 
which  we  think  all  who  have  seen  his  great  works  at 
Dresden  and  at  Parma  will  concur.  And  although  we 
must  confess,  in  candour,  that  we  do  not  consider  the  two 
pictures  lately  added  to  the  National  Gallery  equal  to  the 
Notte,  the  St.  Jerome,  the  Madonna  della  Scodella,  and 
some  others,  we  think  them,  nevertheless,  exquisite  pro- 
ductions, of  unquestionable  originality,  and  invaluable  ad- 
ditions to  the  national  collection,  as  furnishing  a criterion 
of  a style  of  art  respecting  which  we  had  before  no  ade- 
quate example  or  fixed  idea. 

The  expres.sion  of  Raffaelle,  the  colouring  of  Titian,  the 
chiaro  ’scuro  of  Correggio,  are  the  tavourite  phrases  ot 
connoisseuvship  ; and  in  order  to  give  point  to  this  classi- 
fication, it  has  been  assumed  that  the  enchanting  suavity 
l)y  which  Correggio’s  works  are  distinguished,  is  entirely 
the  result  of  his  skill  in  the  management  of  light  and 
shadow'.  Fuseli  asserts  that  the  harmony  of  Correggio  is 
independent  of  colour.  “ His  great  organ,”  says  that  emi- 
nent critic,  ‘‘  was  chiaro  ’scuro  in  its  most  extensive  sense ; 

* We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  very  elaborate  engravings  of 
Correggio  are  not  extant,  but  we  have  seen  none  which  give  an 
idea  of  his  style,  „> 
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he  succeeded  in  unitino;  the  two  opposite  principles  of 
light  and  darkness,  by  imperceptible  gradations.  The 
bland  light  of  a globe,  gliding  through  lucid  semitints 
into  rich  reflected  shades,  composes  the  spell  which  per- 
vades all  Ids  performances.”  If  Fuseli  means  to  assert 
that  the  chiaro’scuro  of  each  of  Coi-reggio’s  pictures  was 
adjusted  on  a principle  of  this  kind,  the  opinion  is  certainly 
erroneous ; and  equally  so  is  the  assumption  that  the  sepa- 
rate parts  are  united  by  imperceptible  gradations.  In  the 
Notte,  the  whole  picture,  certainly,  is  illuminated  by  a 
central  light,  formed  by  the  Divine  Infant ; but  this  biil- 
liant  invention,  although  frequently  repeated  by  other 
artists,  has  never  been  repeated  by  Correggio  himself.  He 
was  perpetually  on  the  watch  for  the  beautiful  accidents 
of  nature,  and  he  followed  up  and  caught  her  effects  in  all 
their  interminable  varieties.  His  lights  are  uniformly 
broad,  but  never  pushed  to  affectation,  and  his  gradations, 
although  sufficiently  soft  when  necessary,  are  continually 
broken  up  by  abrupt  transitions.  This  is  the  true  effect 
of  nature,  and  the  works  of  Correggio,  so  far  from  being 
those  soft,  elaborate,  and  dream  like  things  which  they 
have  frequently  been  described,  astonish  us  by  their  posi- 
tive reality.  The  figures  of  Caravaggio  have  not  more 
force,  nor  Rembrandt’s  more  identity,  than  those  of  Cor- 
reggio; but  while  the  two  first  could  paint  only  their 
models,  which  were  usually  coarse,  vulgar,  or  ferocious, 
Correggio  accomplished  the  rare  union  of  nature  and 
ideality,  and  embodied  in  shapes  of  tangible  truth  his 
conceptions  of  visionary  grace  and  ideal  beauty.  The 
captivating  sweetness  diffused  over  his  works  we  consider 
to  be  the  result  of  his  inherent  sensibility,  indivisible  from 
his  pencil,  too  refined  to  be  analysed,  and  not  less  percep- 
tible in  his  expression,  colouring,  and  execution,  than  in 
his  effects  of  chiaro  ’scuro.  For  the  harmony  of  his  colour- 
ing he  was  not  indebted  to  the  absence  of  contrast,  for  he 
brings  the.  most  brilliant  hues  into  direct  juxta-position, 
but  neutralized  and  balanced  by  semitones  and  negative 
tints.  It  has  been  said  that  his  chief  power  lay  in  sub- 
jects of  soft  and  amiable,  or  voluptuous  character ; 
nothing,  certainly,  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  his  women, 
saints,  and  angels,  classes  of  form  which  he  was  more  fre- 
quently called  on  to  paint  than  any  other  ; but  his  genius 
was  fully  equal  to  his  task,  when  he  had  occasion  to  cope 
with  subjects  of  solemnity  or  pathos,  of  which  one  of  the 
pictures  we  ai'e  considering,  tlie  Ecce  Homo,  furnishes  a 
triumphant  example. 

The  head  of  Christ  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  imper- 
sonation extant  of  the  sacred  Being  whom  it  represents. 
Grief  and  indignity  have  touched,  but  scarcely  impaired, 
that  form  of  majesty  and  beauty.  It  is  the  image  of  suf- 
fering virtue, — of  divine  resignation.  The  technical  execu- 
tion is  wonderful.  The  condensed  light  on  the  face, 
rounded  by  deep  shadows,  and  those  subsiding  into  and 
blent  with  the  darker  hair,  form  a tout  ensemble  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
head,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  exceeded  in  executive  iiower 
by  that  of  the  fainting  Virgin.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that 
the  intense  depth  of  the  shadow's  in  the  face  of  Christ 
does  not  verge  a little  on  opacity,  probably  the  result  of 
time  ; but  the  head  of  the  Virgin  comes  off  the  canvass 
with  a lightness  of  effect  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
wished.  Here  again  the  expression  makes  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  that  we  can  imagine.  The  eyes 
are  closed,  the  head  is  sunk,  and  the  Divine  Mother  finds 
a momentarv  relief  in  insensibility ; but  the  languor  of 
faintness  is  admirably  discriminated  from  that  of  death. 
The  action  of  the  hands  is  surprisingly  just ; they  are  re- 
laxing from  the  grasp,  made  by  persons  who  are  fainting, 
at  any  object  near  to  sustain  themselves.  If  there  is  any 
kind  of  expression  which  Correggio  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  exhibit,  it  is  that  belonging  to  a coarse  or 
savage  cast  of  character.  Thus  the  soldier  on  the  left  of 
Christ,  although  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  an  animal 
bi'ownness  or  redness  of  complexion,  has  nothing  in  his 
look  indicating  either  malice  or  cruelty. 

The  great  reputation  of  Correggio  has  not  been  esta- 
blished on  the  absence  of  faults.  His  figures  are  fre- 
quently defective  in  ]ioint  of  proportion;  and  we  regret  to 
say,  that  the  chest  and  arms  in  the  figure  of  Christ  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  designed  in  the  same  grand  style  with 
the  head.  The  hands,  throughout  the  jiicture,  are  some- 
what meagre,  and  the  figure  of  Pilate,  considering  its  dis- 
tance from  the  spectator,  is  certainly  too  distinct  and 


vivid.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  so  many  figures 
could  have  been  grouped  into  so  small  a space  without  an 
appearance  of  crowding,  and  still  more  so,  that  the  in- 
tensely brilliant  colouring  of  the  picture  does  not  interfere, 
so  finely  is  it  graduated,  with  the  solemn  impression  suited 
to  the  subject. 

The  picture  of  Venus,  Cupid,  and  Mercury,  differs  as 
much  in  style  as  in  subject  from  the  foregoing  one.  In  the 
Ecce  Homo,  the  figures,  for  the  most  part,  relieve  in  dark 
outlines  on  a light  ground:  here  the  figures  throughout 
emerge  in  light  masses  from  a back-ground  of  excessive 
darkness, — the  subject  is  one  of  the  playful  hits  of  a 
sportive  and  poetic  fancy.  Venus  is  in  attendance  on  her 
son  Cupid,  whom  Mercury  is  teaching  to  read.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  goddess  has  a beautiful  naivete,  and  the 
artist  has  furnished  her  with  wings,  not,  as  some  have 
said,  to  imply  that  she  is  by  nature  volatile  and  fugitive, 
but  in  order  to  spiritualize  and  refine  the  idea  of  that  pas- 
sion which  she  personifies.  Considering  the  quantity  of 
flesh-colour  in  this  picture,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  dra- 
pery, something  monotonous  in  the  effect  would  have 
seemed  almost  inevitable,  but  the  tints  are  so  justly  varied 
in  accordance  with  the  age  and  sex  of  the  characters,  that 
this  defect  has  been  completely  avoided.  Nor  have  the 
figures,  though  enveloped  almost  uniformly  withtheir  dark 
back-groundj  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  inlaid; 
they  emerge  from  the  canvass  with  all  the  air  and  elasti- 
city of  life;  and  the  colouring,  which  combines  the  ex- 
tremes of  richness  and  purity,  is  another  name  for  perfec- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  Correggio  leaves  the  colour 
on  the  canvass,  called  by  painters  execution,  is  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  ever  practised.,  It  is  probable  that  this 
great  artist  was  indebted,  during  his  early  studies,  to 
Lionardoda  Vinci ; but  his  style  was  his  own  creation,  and 
he  may  be  said,  beyond  any  other  painter,  to  have  grasped 
the  highest  excellence  by  the  force  of  instinctive  genius. 


PAYMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  AUTHORS. 

In  our  last  week’s  notice  of  the  ‘ New  Dramatic  Law,’  we 
drew  a comparison  between  it  and  its  prototype  in  France. 
Documents  have  since  been  placed  in  our  hands,  enabling 
us  more  fully  to  describe  the  latter ; amongst  others  a 
clever  digest  of  the  Code  Dramatiqiie,  in  the  shape  of 
a pamphlet,  ‘ On  Theatrical  Emancipation,’  written  by 
Thomas  James  Thackeray,  Esq.*,  the  perusal  of  which  we 
recommend  to  all  such  as  require  enlightenment  respect- 
ing theatrical  matters  in  general,  and  in  that  number  will 
be  found  comprised  a large  portion  of  those  who  consider 
themselves  at  present  the  best-informed  on  the  subject.  We 
shall  content  ourselves,  in  this  instance,  with  the  state- 
ment of  a few  facts,  from  this  and  other  sources,  in  illus- 
tration of  our  last  notice  ; and  the  first  is,  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  a dramatic  work  in  Paris  creates  for  the  author 
a triple  right — pecuniary  emolument,  free  admission  to  the 
theatre,  and  tickets.  This  triple  right  is  secured  to  him 
by  the  law  which  binds  the  directors  of  theatres  to  the 
ol3servance  of  their  own  regulations ; and  those  of  the 
Theatre  Fram;ais  and  the  Odeon,  or  second  Theatre  Fran- 
9ais,  are,  or  were  till  very  lately,  as  follows; 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  evening,  including  the  sub- 
scriptions for  boxes  let  by  the  year  or  the  night,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Royal  family  or  the  ministers,  being  ascer- 
tained one-third  is  deducted  for  the  expenses  of  the  ma 
nagement,  and  from  the  net  produce  is  taken  by  the  author 

For  a piece  in  four  or  five  act.s  . . one-eiglitli  part. 

For  a piece  in  two  or  three  acts  . . one-twelfth  part. 

For  a piece  in  one  act one-sixteenth  part. 

And  the  author  of  such  work  or  works  as  shall  form  the 
entire  representation  of  the  evening,  is  entitled  to  a fur- 
ther remuneration  of  one-sixteenth  part. 

Authors  who  have  produced  two  five-act  pieces  are  enti- 
tled to  free  admissions  for  life,  and  they  have  also  the 
right  of  issuing  a fixed  number  of  tickets.  Thus  the  petty 
and  constantly  occurring  vexation  of  the  suspension  of  the 
free  list  is  unknown  in  France,  as  aftecting  the  privileges 
of  authors.  Here  it  is  made  alternately  the  instrument  of 
cupidity  or  injustice —the  stale  puff  of  a sinking  esta- 
blishment, or  the  mean  vengeance  of  an  offended  manager. 
We  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Authors 
Society  the  policy  of  making  the  right  of  individual  ad- 
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mission  at  all  times  to  the  theatre,  duvimr  the  direction  of  I 
the  proprietor  for  the  time  bein".  pfi't  and  parcel  of  the 
agreement  for  the  first  drama  presented  to  that  proprietor, 
and  thereby  preserving  themselves  from  the  annoyance  of  | 
being  turned  away  from  the  doors,  like  impostors,  at  ! 
the  mere  whim  of  the  management  ; a whim,  too,  which 
is  of  course  indulged  precisely  upon  the  occasions  when 
the  freedom  of  the  theatre  is  most  valuable  to  its  nominal 
proprietor. 

At  the  Opera  Comiqtie,  according  to  the  regulations 
agreed  upon,  October  1,  1828,  the  remuneration  of  authors 
is  fixed  as  follows  : — 


For  a work  in  five,  four,  orl8|  percent,  on  the  gross  receipts 
three  acts  . . . . J each  night  of  performance. 

For  a work  in  two  acts  . 0^  per  cent,  on  ditto. 

For  a work  in  one  act  . (i  per  cent,  on  ditto. 


And  the  author  of  such  works  as  form  the  entire  repre- 
sentation of  the  evening  is  entitled  to  an  additional  grati- 
fication of  6 per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts. 

The  slight  difference  between  the  remuneration  for 
pieces  of  one  and  those  of  two  acts  has  been  made  upon 
mature  consideration.  Many  vaudevilles,  or  light  farces 
in  two  acts,  contain  little  more  than  material  for  one ; but 
are  necessarily  divided  into  two  by  change  of  scene, 
lapse  of  time,  or  other  unavoidable  circumstances. 

The  author  or  composer  of  a piece  in  five  acts  at  this 
theatre  is  entitled  to  a personal  free  admission  to  any  part 
of  the  theatre,  behind  or  before  the  curtain,  except  the  pit 
and  the  private  boxes,  for  five  years, — for  four  years  if  the 
piece  be  in  four  acts— three  if  in  three,  and  two  if  in  one 
or  two  acts.  Authors  of  two  pieces  in  five,  four,  or  three 
acts,  enjoy  their  admission  for  life,  the  same  for  three 
pieces  in  two  acts,  four  in  one,  &c.  &c.  The  author  or 
composer  who  has  twice  gained  a free  admission  for  life  is 
entitled  to  a second  free  admission,  with  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  it  annually,  and  at  the  same  rate  he  may  gain  a 
third,  which  he  can  alienate  as  the  second,  but  no  more  in 
any  case  whatever;  and  after  his  death,  his  widow'  or  next 
lieir  retains  one  of  the  three  admissions  for  life,  but  cannot 
transfer  it. 

The  Theatre  de  Nouveautes,  the  Vaudeville,  the  Gym- 
nase,  and  the  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal,  vary  but  slightly 
from  the  above  regulations,  twelve  per  cent,  being  taken 
from  the  gross  receipts  and  divided  amongst  the  authors 
of  the  evening’s  entertainments,  with  three  per  cent,  on 
each  additional  piece  if  more  than  a certain  number  are  per- 
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formed.  The  Academic  Royale  de  Musique,  the  Theatres 
Porte  St.  Martin,  Gaitc,  Ambigu  Comique,  &c.,  pay  a 
stipulated  nightly  sum  per  each  drama  according  to  the 
number  of  acts, — the  right  of  personal  admission,  sale  of 
tickets,  &c.,  being  every  where  legally  recognized. 

In  this  country,  of  course,  we  would  not  call  upon  tlie 
law  to  interfere  with  the  bargain  to  be  made  between 
authors  and  managers,  any  more  than  with  the  terms  en- 
tered into  between  autliors  and  their  publishers,  or  with 
any  other  description  of  private  contracts.  But  we  think 
it  would  be  decidedly  for  the  advantage  of  both  parties 
that  they  should  come,  by  mutual  agreement,  to  an  ar- 
rangement similar  to  that  which  exists  in  France.  What 
is  the  grand  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment ? — an  arrangement  which  would  avoid  a thousand 
(piarrels  and  heartburnings  ; an  arrangement  eventually  as 
beneficial  tothe  management  as  to  the  author.  We  know 
but  of  one, — the  horror  that  would  be  instantly  expressed  by 
the  proprietor  of  a theatre  at  the  necessity  of  honestly  show- 
ing his  receipts — it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  concern.  And 
why  the  ruin  ? People  would  talk — the  wretched  accounts 
would  be  published,  and  the  public,  like  rats,  would  shun 
a falling  house.  Do  not  the  people  talk  already?  Are 
not  the  wretched  accounts  published  in  every  dramatic 
coterie,  with  all  the  exaggerations  that  malice  ordisappoint- 
ment  can  invent  ? The  jiit  may  look  miserably  empty,  yet 
contain  double  the  money  that  ignorance  or  prejudice  may 
proclaim.  How  often  do  we  hear  it  stated  that  there  was 
not  more  than  20/.  in  the  house  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent 
Garden  on  such  and  such  an  evening?  Were  the  receipts 
known,  they  would  be  found  perhaps  to  amount  to  120/.,  a 
losing  account  possibly,  but  still  much  less  so  than  report 
would  make  it.  And  to  whom,  after  all,  need  these  docu- 
ments be  shown— to  the  author  or  his  agent  only  ? If 
a piece  was  really  not  attractive,  its  rvriter  would  not  be 
too  ready  to  proclaim  the  fact ; if  it  filled  the  treasury,  he 
would  swell  the  cry  of  triumph,  and  do  treble  the  good  to 
the  tlieatre  than  is  now  obtained  by  the  puffs  of  “un- 
precedented success,”  and  “overfiowing  audiences,”  which 
disgrace  the  playbills  of  England  only.  It  is  not  as  if  ma- 
nagers were  compelled  to  produce  their  balance-sheet — the 
knowledge  of  their  receipts,  unattended  by  that  of  their 
expenses,  leaves  their  profit  or  their  loss  as  much  a mystery 
as  ever,  and  as  tothe  public  shunning  an  empty  house, 
give  them  something  worth  seeing,  and  they  will  soon  make 
it  a full  one.  “ Managers,”  said  Beaumarchais,  “ love 
their  own  interests  better  than  they  understand  them.” 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


M.  Jrago. — The  French  Astronomer  Royal,  M.  Arago,  visited 
London  on  his  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Edinburgh.  He  has  been  commissioned  by  his  Government  to 
entirely  re-model  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  his  journey 
to  this  country  has  been  partly  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
personally  with  our  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Pond,  and  to  exa- 
mine the  very  important,  but  little-talked-of  improvements  in 
astronomical  instruments  which  the  Greenwich  Ob.servatory  now 
exhibits,  as  well  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
observing  practised  there.  M.  Arago  fully  concurs  in  the  praises 
which  the  most  celebrated  German  astronomers  have  bestowed  on 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  business  at  our  Observatory,  and 
acknow'ledges  the  beneficial  results  to  nautical  science  which 
have  flowed  from  the  system  there  adopted,  which  originated 
with,  and  has  been  perfected  by,  the  present  Astronomer  Royal. 

ilA’.  Auduhon.  — This  distinguished  ornithologist,  whose 
drawings  of  American  birds  have  acquired  so  much  celebrity, 
is  now  on  a visit  in  Manchester.  In  the  journey  he  has  just 
completed,  he  travelled  through  the  Floridas,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  as  far  north  as  Labrador;  and 
in  the  course  of  it  he  obtained  specimens  of  many  rare,  and  of 
some  previously  tinknotvn  species  of  birds,  particularly  of  water- 
birds. 

Er  rnrs  in.  Logarithmic  Tolies. — A few  years  ago  it  was  found 
desirable  to  compute  some  very  accurate  logarithmic  tables  for  the 
tiseof  the  great  national  survey  of  Ireland,  which  was  then,  and 
still  is,  in  progress;  and  on  that  occasion  a careful  comparison  of 
various  logarithmic  tables  was  made.  Six  remarkable  errors  were 
detected,  which  were  found  to  be  common  to  several  apparently 
independent  sets  of  tables.  This  singular  coincidence  led  to  an 
untisually extensive  examination  of  the  logarithmic  tables  jiub- 
lished  both  in  England  and  in  other  countries;  by  which  it 
appeared  that  thirteen  sets  of  tables,  published  in  London  between 
the  years  1(133  and  1822,  all  agreed  in  these  six  errors.  Upon 
extending  the  inquiry  to  foreign  tables,  it  appeared  that  two  sets 


of  tables  published  at  Paris,  one  at  Gouda,  one  at  Avignon,  one  at 
Berlin,  and  one  at  Florence,  were  infected  by  exactly  the  same 
six  errors.  The  only  tables  which  were  found  free  from  them 
were  those  of  Vega,  and  the  more  recent  impressions  of  Callet. 
It  happened  that  the  Royal  Society  possessed  a set  of  tables  of 
logarithms  printed  in  the  Chinese  character,  and  on  Cfliinese 
paper,  consisting  of  two  volumes  : these  volumes  contained  no 
indication  or  acknowledgment  of  being  copied  from  any  other 
work.  They  were  examined  ; and  the  result  was  the  detection 
in  them  of  the  same  six  errors.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  this 
remarkable  coincidence  of  error  must  have  ari.sen  from  the  vari- 
ous tables  being  copied  successively  one  from  another.  The  ear- 
liest work  in  which  they  appeared  w'as  Vlacq’s  Logarithms  (folio, 
Gouda,  1828)  ; and  from  it,  doubtless,  those  which  immediately 
succeeded  it  in  point  of  time  were  copied;  from  which  the  same 
errors  w'ere  subsequently  transcribed  into  all  the  others,  including 
the  Chinese  logarithms.  The  most  certain  and  effectual  check 
upon  errors  which  arise  in  the  process  of  computation,  is  to  cause 
the  same  computations  to  be  made  by  separate  and  independent 
computers  ; and  this  check  is  rendered  still  more  decisive  if  they 
make  their  computations  by  different  methods.  It  is,  nevertbe- 
less,  a remarkable  fact,  that  several  computers,  working  separately 
and  independently,  do  freqrrently  commit  precisely  the  same 
error  ; so  that  falsehood  in  this  case  assumes  that  character  of 
conshstency  which  is  regarded  as  the  exclusive  attribute  of  truth. 
Instances  of  this  ai’e  famiiiar  to  most  persons  who  have  had  the 
managemerrt  of  the  computation  of  tables.  'We  have  reasoir  to 
know  that  M.  Prony  experienced  it  oit  many  occasions  in  the 
m.rnagement  of  the  great  French  tables,  when  he  fottnd  three, 
and  even  a greater  itumber  of  computers,  working  sepai'ately  arrd 
independently,  to  i-eturn  him  the  same  irumerical  result,  aitd  thnt 
result  xorong.  Mr.  Stratford,  the  conductor  of  the  Narrtical 
Almanac,  to  whose  talent  aitd  zeal  that  work  owes  the  execution 
of  its  recent  improvements,  has  more  than  once  observed  a similar 
occurrence.  But  one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  this  kind, 
of  which  we  are  aware,  is  related  by  Mr.  Baily.  The  catalogue 
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of  stars  pul)lished  by  tbe  Astronomical  Society  was  computed  by 
two  separate  and  independent  persons,  and  was  afterwards  com- 
pared  and  examined  with  great  care  and  attention  by  Mr.  Strat- 
ford. On  examining  this  catalogue,  and  recalculating  a portion 
of  it,  Mr.  Haily  discovered  an  error  in  the  case  of  the  star 
X Ce|)hei.  Its  rigiit  ascension  was  calculated  u-roug/y,  and  yet  con- 
fislenlhj,  by  two  computers  working  separately.  Their  numerical 
results  agreed  precisely  in  every  figure;  and  Mr.  Stratford,  on 
examining  the  catalogue,  failed"  to  detect  tbe  error.  Mr.  Baily 
havino’  reason,  from  some  discordancy  which  he  observed,  to 
suspect  an  error,  recomputed  the  place  of  the  star  with  a view  to 
discover  it  ; and  he  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained  pre- 
cisely the  same  erroneous  numerical  result.  It  was  only  on  going 
over  the  operation  a second  time  that  he  accidentally 
that  all  had  inadvertently  committed  the  same  enor.— Edinburgh 
Jiemew. 

Liverpool  Exhibition  of  Paintings —’Vhn  tenth  exhilition,  in 
this  town,  of  works  of  living  artists  w’as  lately  opened.  It  con- 
sisted of  429  pictures  and  17  pieces  of  sculpture.  The  prizes 
granted  by  the  corporation  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts  have  been  awarded  in  the  following  manner  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Taste: — To  G.  Patten  for  his  picture  of  ‘ Maternal 
Affection,’  50/.;  to  D.  Roberts,  for  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
during  the  Ceremony  of  Corpus  Christi,  25/. ; to  T.  M ebstei^, 
for  ‘ Grace,’  20/.;  to  S.  Eglington,  for  ‘ Grouse,'  15/.;  to  \T. 
Rurland,  for  ‘ Flowers,’  15/. ; to  Miss  Danson,  for  ‘ Port  St.  Ca- 
therine, Nancy,’  W.;  to  Miss  Nicholson,  for  ‘ Composition,’  5/. 

Liverpool  Zoological  Gardc/is.—  One  of  the  zebras  in  these 
gardens  was  lately  delivered  of  a fine  foal,  which  is  likely  to  live. 
The  dam  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  has  been  ten  years  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Atkins  ; but  this  is  the  first  foal  she  has 
produced,  at  least  in  this  coimtry.  The  sire  was  a common  ass. 

York  Medical  School— A school  for  improvement  in  medica’ 
science  has  been  organized  in  Fork  ; and  courses  of  lectuies  in 
medicine,  anatomy,  &c.,  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

Public  Education  in  New  lu)7f.— There  are  11,205  children 
belonging  to  the  public  schools  in  this  city;  of  these,  1050  aie 
studying  geography,  871  grammar,  9.11  book-keeping,  281  his- 
tory, 523  astronomy,  201  algebra. 

Wesleyan  College.— U is  at  length  agreed  to  establish  a college 
for  the  education  of  young  Wesleyan  ministers  ; and  the  premises 
so  long  occupied  by  the  Independents,  under  the  nairre  of^  Ilox- 
ton  Academy,”  have  been  taken.  The  Rev.  Jahez  Bunting  is  to 
be  visiter  and  general  superintendent ; the  Rev.  J.  Entwisle, 
sen.,  goveriror  of  the  institution;  and  the  Rev.  John  Hannah, 
sen.,  theological  tutor  and  teacher  of  mathematics.  The  classical 
tutor  is  not  yet  appointed. 

Drcsdnt. — The  exhibition  of  paintings  and  productions  of  the 
chisel,  now  open  in  this  capital,  is  thronged  with  visiters.  The 
number  of  specimens  exhiliited  is  759,  and  nrany  of  themaie 
highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  the  Saxon  artists.  Several  of 
the  Tatter  have  likewise  associated  and  taken  a large  room,  in 
which  they  exhibit  their  productions  gratuitously.  One  of  them 
was  Petzl’s  ‘ Cei'emony  of  reading  the  Inaugural  Proclamatiort  of 
the  Young  Sovereigir  of  Greece  in  the  Iffvan  of  the  Capitanis  : 
it  was  r emarkable  for  the  number  of  porti-aits  which  it  contained, 
and  found  a purchaser  at  100  Frederick  d’ors,— about  80/.  ster- 
ling. 

The  Pianoforte. — There  is  no  musical  instrument  which  has 
under-gone  so  many  alterations  as  the  piaiio.  It  is  not,  as  has 
been  often  said,  an  improvement  of  tire  harpsichord,  for  that  instru- 
ment consisted  of  strings,  strung  by  mechanism,  and  did  the  duty 
of  a large  lute,  its  system  of  keys  furnishing  harmonies  such  as 
could  not  he  obtained  but  with  great  difficulty  on  the  common 
lute.  Thepiano  diffei-s  in  principle;  lor  it  is  the  application  ol  a 
system  of  keys  to  the  dulcimer,  the  heads  of  the  rods  of  which 
struck  the  strings.  The  olde.st  sprecimen  of  this  kind  of  instru- 
ment known  trTexist  is  the  harpsichord  with  hammers,  inventerl 
by  a manufacturer  of  Paris,  named  Marius,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  This  invention  did  not  attract  nuidi 
notice,  nor  does  its  author  appear  to  have  been  at  all  awai'e  of  its 
importance  ; he  thought  that  lie  had  done  no  more  than  contrive 
a modification  in  the  hai'psichord.  A.  few  years  after-  this,  viz. 
in  171c,  Cristoi'liori  of  Padua  reproduced  Murius^’s  instrument 
with  some  improvements,  under  the  name  ol  the  Cemballo  3Iai - 
iellelo,  but  with  scarcely  better  success  than  his  predecessor;  for 
the  lovei-s  of  the  harpsichord  would  not  consent  to  abandon  their 
long  established  favourite.  Whilst  Cristoidiori  was  thus  en- 
gaged, Amadeus  Schi  oeter.  an  oi-ganist  of  Nordhati  sen,  endea- 
voured to  construct  a keved  instrument,  the  strings  of  which  were 
struck  by  hammers;  to  this  hegave  the  name  of  Pianoforte,  and 
the  honour  of  the  invention  has  abided  with  him.  It  was  riot, 
however,  adopted  by  musical  performers  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  after  Godfrey  Silbermann  of  Freybui-g 
had  further  imjirovedit.  This  manufacturer,  and  Johannes  Stein 
of  Augsburg,  first  made  it  an  article  of  trade.  Other  German 
inaiuifacturers,  established  iu  England)  made  many  of  tliese  in- 


struments, and  those  few  which  were  to  be  found  in  France  were 
of  their  manufacture.  About  1775  Sebastian  Erard  and  his  bro- 
ther came  from  Strasbui-g  to  Paris,  and  began  to  construct  the 
small  pianos,  which  were  the  foundation  of  their  reputation. 
Their  instruments  diff'ered  from  the  German  and  English  model 
in  the  inti-oduction  of  the  brass  spring,_  which  fixed  the  extin- 
guisher on  the  string,  and  the  substitution  of  jredals  instead  of 
the  register’s  used  to  modify  the  loudness  and  tone  of  the  sound. 
The  fii-st  that  is  suppmsed  to  have  come  out  of  their  workshop  bears 
the  date  of  1778.  Since  that  time  the  Flrai-ds  have  been  con- 
stantly making  additional  improvements  on  the  piano. 

Captain  Aoss.— This  officer  has  returned  to  England  from  his 
recent  visit  to  the  northern  capitals.  It  is  not  true  that  his  jour- 
ney had  any  reference  to  another  polar  expedition.  He  went  on 
a special  invitation  from  the  scientific  bodies  at  Copenhagen, 
Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  the  seve- 
ral sovereigns,  he  was  received  with  much  distinctioir. 


Mr.  TeZ/err/.— This  eminent  engineer,  who  rose  from  the 
storremason's  arrd  builder's  yard  to  the  very  head  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  whose  canals,  bridges,  and  roads  are  so  abundantly 
dispersed  ov-er  the  whole  country,  died  in  London,  on  the  2nd 
instant,  in  his  79th  year. 

Harding. — This  celebrated  astronomer  (who  discovered  the 
planet  Juno)  died  at  Gottingen  on  the  31st  of  August. 

Ilelics  of  Napoleon' s Army. — Between  200  and  300  tons  of  the 
bones  of  the  hor.ses,  and  amongst  them  some  of  those  of  the  men, 
which  were  lost  in  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Moscow,  have  arrived 
and  are  arriving  at  Grimsby.  These  are  the  remains  of  the 
30,000  almost  famished  horses  and  miserable  men  who,  as  history 
relates,  perished  through  cold  in  one  night  almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  retreat  from  M-O&cow .—Stamford  Aiews. 

Recent  Foreign  Publications.  No.  8, — Prof.  J\[itscherlich  s ^IVIa- 
nual  of  Chemistry  ;’  second  piart  of  first  volume,  large  8vo.  1 d. 
10  gr. — //o^mann's  ‘ Germany  and  its  Inhabitants;’  third  part, 
large  8vo.,  12  gr. — b.  J.  Litirow's  (Dir.  of  the  Observatory  at 
Vienna)  ‘The  Heavens  displayed,  or  a Popular  Manual  of  Astro- 
nomy;’ Partll.  completing  the  first  volume,  15  gr.;  three 
more  to  follow. — Count  H.von  Gallenberg's ^ Leonardo  da  V'nci,’ 
life  and  works  of,  large  8vo.  2 d.  (J  gr. — Ion  Sch?bter  s ‘ 1- innic 
Runes  ;'  a selection,  with  musical  appendix  ; 1 fl.  12  kr. — Lenning’s 
‘ Encyclopa,Hlia  of  Freemasonry  ;’  three  vols.  large  8vo.  reduced  to 
5 iii  s.'_/Ve/'.  Jachel's  ‘ Wanderings  through  the  finest  and  most 
remarkable  Districts  of  Silesia ;’  8vo.  1^  doll. — Rathe  s ‘ 1- lora  of 
Brandenburg  and  Lower  Lmsatia ;’  second  edition,  2 A.—  Berg- 
‘The  Mountains  and  Heights  of  Germany  ;’  second  edition 
enlarged,  1 vol.  1 d.  20  gr. — Baron  von  Zedlitz,  ‘ A Balneographic, 
&c.  Manual,’ or  Description  of  the  Baths  and  Mineral  Springs  of 
Germaiiv,  France,  Switzerland,  Iltiiigary,  &c.;  8vo.  2d.  15  gr. 
Sistrencewitz  de  Bohusz,  ‘ Rccherches  Histor.  sur  l Origine  des 
Sarmates,  des  Ksclavons,  et  des  Slaves  ;'  4 vols.  bvo.  avec  caites, 
4 dull.  (I'ienna)  — G.  Fichte’s  ‘Posthumous  Works;’  consist- 
ing of  miscellanies  in  philosophy,  philology,  state  economy.  See.  to 
be  edited  bv  his  son,  J.  H.  F.,  in  3 vols.  at  2 doll,  per  vol.  ’’'Abra- 
ham .4.  S.  Clara’s  ‘ Complete  Works;’  to  appear  in  50  successive 
Parts;  for  the  whole,  8 d.  8 gr.— H.  Foss,  ‘ Poetical  \\  orks 
complete  ;’  fo  be  edited  hv  A.  Voss,  with  a Biography  and  Critique 
hv  Dr.  Schmid;  \ so\.2A.  2A  Prof  Po.ppig's  ‘Travels  in 

Chile,  Peru,  and  on  the  River  of  the  Amazons,  1827-lp’2;  2 
vols.  4to.;  to  be  completed  by  December  next;  3 Fred,  d'ors,  or 

Dr  K Kuchners  ‘Comprehensive  Grammar  of  the 

Gieek  Language;’  vol.  i.  1?  doll.-/f.  Hinklers  ‘ Medical  Plants 
ofGernianv;’  With  Hi  pi.  2 A.— Dr  .Vogel  s ‘Goethe  in  his  official 
capacitv  ’ "from  his  correspondence  and  official  documents  ; large 
8vo  1 d *’0  gr.—  Ubbeluhde,  ‘On  tbe  Finances  of  Hanover,  and 
their  administration;’  8vo.  2’  doll.— /Vo/.  0/s/«imn«’s  ‘ Bilil. 
Commentary  on  the  AVritings  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the 
use  of  Clergymen  and  Students;’  second  edition  improved,  large 
8vo  3 doll  — Rev.  Dr.  Locherer’s  ‘ History  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion and  Church;’  Part  IX.  large  8vo.  1 doll.  2\  gr.- Linches 

Tract,  (le  fun^o  metiullai  i oculi large  iU'o.  with  o pi.  1 doll.  10  gi . 
—F.  G.  Doering's  ‘ C.  Valerii  Catulli  Ver.Carmina  cum  annoia- 
tione  perpet. ;’  large  8vo.  1^  doll.—  ,/.  Daring  s ’-  Manual  iff  the 
Science  of  Navigation  ;’  second  edition,  2 doll.  -0  !!>’•■— -O''-  J- 
Huebener's  ‘ Ileiiaticologia  (iermanica  ;'  large  8vo.  1 doll.  .0  gr.— 
Prof.  Nees  ab  Esenbeck's  ‘ Hymenopteroriim  Ichneumonibus  affi- 
niiinv  Moiiographiic,  Genera  Eiiropsca  et  species  illiistrantes ;’ 
vol.i.  large  8vo.  l4doll.-/V.  C.  Hiiflcr's  ‘ History  of  the  English 
Civil  List;'  8vo.  8 gr.— Co/.  ro«  Schepeler's  ‘ History  of  the  Revo- 
Intions  of  Spanish  America,  from  1808  to  18'-J;  1 art  II.,  1814- 
1823;  large  8vo.  2 doll.  10  gr. 
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LIFE  OF  MRS,  HANNAH  MORE. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

By  M illiam  Roberts,  Esq.  4 vols.  post  8vo.  London  : 

Seeley  and  W.  Burnside. 

With  varying  degrees  of  popularity  this  respectable  write, 
and  estimable  woman  retained  public  attention  fora  longer 
series  of  years  than  almost  any  other  author  of  modern 
times.  She  was  born  in  174.5  ; lier  first  work,  ‘ A Search 
after  Happiness,  a Pastoral  Drama,’  w'as  published  in  1 7G2, 
when  she  was  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old;  and 
after  very  numerous  intervening  volumes,  her  last  long 
work  ‘ On  Christian  Morals,’  w’as  given  to  the  world  in 
1819,  when  she  was  seventy-five!  Nor  did  she  resign 
the  pen,  or  cease  occasionally  to  supply  the  press  with 
tracts  and  verses  on  subjects  of  temporary  interest,  even 
at  that  advanced  age.  In  the  volumes  now  before  us,  her 
copious  correspondence  is  printed,  and  brouglit  down  to 
1832,  within  a lew  months  of  her  death,  when  she  was 
eighty-eight  years  old.  She  may  he  thus  said  to  have  en- 
joyed a literary  life  of  above  seventy  years ! Independent  of 
any  other  consideration,  there  is  something  interestino",  if 
not  imposing,  in  this  duration  alone.  She  did  not  merely 
connect  the  present  with  the  generation  that  immediately 
pieceded  it,  but  she  was  a link  in  the  chain  of  several  gene- 
rations in  our  literature.  When  slie  first  appeared,  she 
was  patronized  and  admired ; and  that  epoch,  tliougli  cer- 
tainly not  a poetical  ene  (and  it  was  by  poetry  aiid  the 
drama  that  she  sought  its  sutfrages),  was  not  to  be  des- 
pised, for  Samuel  Johnson  still  retained  possession  of  his 
throne.  At  a later  period  she  reigned  herself;  and  we  are 
scarcely  disposed  to  question  her  rights  and  supremacy 
when  we  remember  that  Miss  Seward,  Hayley,  Pratt,  and 
similar  writers,  were  among  the  other  admired  poets  of 
those  days.  In  a more  recent  epoch,  wlien  new  vigour  and 
life_  seemed  infused  into  most  branches  of  Englisti  c(im- 
position,  her  fame  naturally  became  somewhat  obscured 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  at  large ; hut  as  she  had  before 
this  connected  herself  with  what  we  now  call  the  Evan- 
gelical party,  and  employed  her  pen  in  advocatino'  the 
cause  ot  devotion,  it  shone  with  a brighter  and  pureiAio-Jit 
than  ever  in  some  quarters,  whilst  the  result  of  her  labours 
and  sacrifices  to  promote  the  education  of  tlie  poor,  en- 
titled her,  as  they  ever  must  do,  to  the  gratitude ’and 
esteem  of  her  country. 

We  may  not  think  so  highly  of  her  powers,  eltlier  as  a 
writer  of  tragedies,  as  a poet,  novelist,  or  moralist,  .as  some 
have  done  ill  former  times ;— though  admiring  her  sin- 
cerity and  the  consolation  under  affliction  she  derived  from 
her  religion,  we  may  not  so  ardently  embrace  all  her  doc- 
trinal points,  and  may  sometimes  regret  that  she  did  not 
extend  the  same  chanty  and  tolerance  to  other  people’s 
religious  opinions/  which  she  claimed  for  her  own  • still 
we  must  revere  her  active  benevolence,  even  when  i’t  was 
directed^hy  mistaken,  injurious  principles,  and  her  anxiety 


for  the  education  of  the  poor.  It  is,  indeed,  for  the  last 
trait  that  we  are  cliiefly  anxious  to  preserve  her  name.  It 
is  true  that  slie  took  hut  a defective,  one-sided  view  of  the 
great  and  vital  question  of  popular  education ; hut  then 
she  was  not  assisted,  as  we  now  are,  by  collected  data  and 
an  improved  philosophy  in  the  art  of  governing,  and  she 
had  tlie  grand  merit  of  being  among  the  first  seriously  to 
attend  to  the  subject  at  all.  She  was  not  behind  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  age,  and  she  was  in  advance  of  her  age’s 
philanthropy.  This  is  high  praise,  and  it  is  undeniably 
due  to  Hannah  More. 

The  author’s  life,  on  the  wliole,  presents  a good  lesson, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  who  chiefly  by  their  own  industry, 
talent,  and  conduct,  have  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  opulence  and  distinction.  Her  father  was  a poor  school- 
master at  Stapleton,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  her 
mother  the  daughter  of  “ a creditable  farmer.”  Hannah 
was  tlie  youngest  hut  one  of  a family  of  five,  who  were  all 
females.  The  schoolmaster  took  great  pains  with  her  edu- 
cation, teaching  her  Latin,  and,  it  is  said,  some  Greek  and 
mathematics.  Slie  learned  the  French  language  wdien 
very  young  from  her  eldest  sister,  and  from  some  French 
prisoners  of  war  who  visited  at  her  father’s.  Mr.  Roberts, 
her  present  biographer,  tells  the  usual  and  useless  stories 
about  precocity  of  genius,  &c.  He  says— 

“ 1“  days  of  infancy,  when  .she  could  possess  herself  of  ,a 
scrap  of  paper,  her  delight  was  to  scribble  upon  it  some  essay  or 
poem,  with  some  well-directed  moral,  which  was  afterwards  se- 
creted in  a dark  corner,  where  the  servant  kept  her  brushes  and 
dusters.” — vol.  i.,  p.  13. 

When  her  eldest  sisters  were  thought  sufficiently  quali- 
fied, as  a means  of  gaining  a decent  liveliliood,  they  opened 
a hoarding  school  for  young  ladies  at  Bristol,  takino-  with 
them  Hannah,  who  was  then  twelve  years  of  age.  Thlouo-h 
theii  good  conduct  and  attention  to  their  duties  as  instruc- 
tresses, the  speculation  soon  turned  out  successful,  and  the 
Miss  Mores  began  to  Lay  the  grounds  of  future  independ- 
ence. Hannah  assisted  in  the  scliool  at  a very  early  ao^e. 
Not  long  after  her  removal  to  Bristol,  she  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Doctor  Woodward,  a physician  of  that 
day  possessed  of  some  literary  taste;  with  Ferguson,  the 
astronomerand  lectureiqandwitha  respectable  linendiAer 
ol  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Peach,  who  “ cultivated  the 
belles^  lettres,  aud  liad  known  David  Hume  when  the 
historian  fagged  in  a merchant’s  counting-house  at  Bristol. 
Her  hiograplier  says  she  was  indebted  to  no  one  for  her 
advancement  in  knowledge  and  taste  more  than  to  this 
W'ortliy  tradesman,  and  that  she  was  often  heard  to  ex- 
press her  great  admiration  of  Peach’s  extraordinary  sao-a- 
city  and  cultivated  intellect.  We  must  suspect,  however, 
tliat  the  expression  of  this  admiration  was  rather  confined’ 
to  a narrow  and  domestic  circle,  for  in  the  voluminous 
correspondence  before  ns,  including  a period  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  we  scarcely  seethe  linen-draper  mentioneci, 
and  the  name  of  Peach  never  occurs  in  lier  letters  to  her 
gieat  liiends.  Miss  Hannah  also  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  elder  Sheridan  lecture  on  eloquence,  and 
shoitly  after  her  removal  to  Bristol  she  first  began  to  read 
The  Spectator, which  work,”  says  Mr.  Roberts,  her 
biographer,  in  a style  of  criticism  that  will  make  some 
people  smile  and  others  frown,  “ if  not  o'iprnfundity  enough 
to  ground  a correct  taste,  was  at  least  of  sufficient  grace 
to  direct  it  in  a due  course  of  exercise  and  cultivation.” 

By  the  publication  of  her  pastoral  drama  in  1702  she 
enlarged  the  range  of  her  acquaintance,  and  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  provincial  fame.  Among  her  new 
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friends  Doctor,  afterwards  Sir  James  Stonelionse,  who  went 
to  settle  at,  Bristol,  having  changed  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine for  that  of  divinity,  was  perhaps  the  most  useful  to 
lier.  We  think  the  biographer  is  rather  harsh  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  poet  Langhorne,  with  whom  also  she  formed 
an  intimacy.  He  says  that  “ a very  lively  intellectual  in- 
tercourse was  sustained,”  until  “ a habit  of  intemperance, 
in  which  he  Dr.  Langhorne)  had  vainly  sought  relief, 
under  the  pressure  of  domestic  calamity,  raised  a barrier 
between  him  and  persons  of  strict  hehaviour.'’' 

When  Hannah  More  was  in  her  twenty-second  year, 
she  received  the  addresses  of  Mr.  Turner,  a gentleman  of 
large  fortune,  who  was  more  than  twenty  years  her  senior. 
This  Mr.  Turner  had  two  female  cousins  at  the  Miss 
Mores’  school ; and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the 
young  ladies  and  their  favourite  governesses  (Miss  Han- 
nah and  her  sister  Patty)  to  pass  the  holidays  at  his  seat. 
It  was  thus  tlie  intimacy  began.  “ His  residence  at  Bel- 
mont was  beautifully  situated,  u7td  he  had  carriages  and 
horses,  and  everything  to  make  a visit  agreeable.”  Now, 
without  any  inclination  to  underrate  Hannah’s  judgment 
or  piety,  these  were  “things  sAe  never  disliked  in  her  life.” 
She  forgot  the  disparity  of  years  in  the  splendour  of  his 
fortune  and  estaljlishment,  accepted  Mr.  Turner,  and  the 
day  was  fixed  for  tlie  wedding.  Something  very  einjihatic 
is  said  about  her  dependence  ; but  she  was  no  more  de- 
pendent than  all  young  ladies  not  of  rich  families  ; whilst, 
in  a prosperous  and  lucrative  boarding-school,  she  had  an 
advantage  over  most  young  women  who  have  to  make 
their  w'ay  in  the  world.  Tliis  part  of  her  story  is  told 
vaguely,  and  differently  by  her  biographer,  and  by  a cor- 
respondent, who  knew  the  paities  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Roberts  talks  of  the  mature  lover’s  Iiad  temper,  and  of 
other  objections,  that  made  the  prospect  of  marriage 
gloomy  in  the  eyes  of  Hannah  More,  who  (it  is  implied), 
and  not  Mr.  Turner,  broke  off  the  match.  On  the  other 
side,  the  correspondent,  a lady,  s.ays  distinctly,  “ the  day 
was  fixed  more  than  once  for  the  marriage,  and  Mr. 
Turner  each  time  postponed  it.”  The  affair  ended  in  a 
very  cool,  business-like  manner.  The  squire  settled  an 
annuity  upon  the  poetess,  which,  after  some  demur,  was 
accepted ; and  when,  in  due  course  of  time,  he  died,  he 
left  her  a thousand  pounds.  There  is  a great  deal  of  talk 
about  truth,  honour,  and  disinterestedness ; but  not  a 
syllable  whispered  about  love  or  affection,  which  alone 
could  have  justified  the  projected  union,  or  relieved  Han- 
nah More  from  the  suspicion  of  having  calculated  her  own 
interest,  and  soberly  weighed  the  advantages  of  an  unen- 
cumbered estate,  a fine  seat,  and  “ carriages  and  horses.” 
She  ought  not  to  be  visited  with  undue  severity  on  this 
account.  She  perhaps  only  followed  a pretty  general 
instinct  of  her  sex  ; but  let  him  twist  and  turn  the  matter 
as  he  will,  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  it  out  of  which  the 
biogra])her  can  extract  a moral  or  an  example  for  other 
young  ladies.  We  wish  he  had  never  meddled  u’ith  it  at 
all ; but  as  he  has  done  so,  in  delineating  what  he  con- 
siders a model  of  every  excellence  and  virtue,  we  could 
scarcely  let  it  pass  without  comment.  He  informs  us  that 
“ not  long  afterwards  her  hand  was  again  solicited,  and 
refused.”  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  reader 
she  was  never  married.  She  seems  to  have  changed  her 
style,  and  to  have  made  her  friends  address  her  as  Mrs. 
More,  somewhere  about  1795,  when  she  was  fifty  years 
old.  As  people  are  frequently  embarrassed  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  elderly,  unmarried  lady  ought  to  be 
addressed,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  establish  Hannah 
filore’s  practice  as  a precedent. 

When  she  was  approaching  her  thirtieth  year.  Miss 
IMore  first  entered  the  fashionable  society  of  London, 
which  her  biographer  calls  “ a lunudtuous  mart,  where 
the  busy  clamour  of  interest,  emulation,  and  vanity  as- 
sail (.s)  the  ear  and  bewilder  (.s)  the  senses.”  Tumultuous 
as  tlie  scene  might  be,  she  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it  with 
considerable  zest,  and  many  years  passed  ere  she  grew 
tired  of  it.  In  the  letters  before  us,  she  describes  dinner- 
party after  dinner-party,  rout  after  rout,  and  seems  to 
be,  for  months  together,  in  a whirlwind  of  visits  and 
fashionable  engagements.  Her  rejiort  of  a rout  in  the 
good  year  1782,  might  be  applied,  with  scarcely  any  alter- 
ation, to  one  in  1834. 

The  biographer,  who  constantly  finds  occasion  to  lament 
the  increasing  frivolity  as  well  as  dejiravity  of  the  age  we 
live  in,  can  scarcely  say,  in  this  respect,  that  our  fashion- 


able gatherings  are  w'orse  now  than  they  were  then.  In- 
deed, on  reflection,  we  may  say  that  in  one  or  two  things 
they  are  better  ; for,  now-a-days,  ladies  do  not  wear  trains, 
and  consequently  do  not  tread  on  each  other’s  tails ; and 
at  an  “ at  home,”  or  rout,  cards  are  never  seen.  Moreover, 
the  bacchanalian  red  is  discarded  from  modern  face-paint- 
ing, except  in  the  cases  of  afew  very  extraordinary  and 
ancient  dames.  But  to  Miss  DIore's  description  : — 

“ On  Mond.ay  I was  at  a very  great  assemlily  at  the  Bi.sftop  of 
St.  Asajih’.s.  Conceiv'e  to  yourself  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  people  met  together,  dressed  in  the  extremity  of  the 
fashion,  painted  as  red  as  Bacchanals  ; poisoning  the  .air  with  [ler- 
fumes  ; treading  on  each  other's  gowns  ; making  the  crowd  they 
blame;  not  one  in  ten  able  to  get  a chair  ; protesting  they  are 
engaged  to  ten  other  places  ; and  lamenting  the  fatigue  they  are 
not  oliliged  to  endure  ; ten  or  a dozen  card-t.ahles  crammed  with 
dowagers  of  quality,  gr.ave  ecclesiastics,  and  yellow  admirals;  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  an  assembly.” — vol.  i.  p.  242. 

Even  in  less  crowded  assemblies,  Hannah  describes  the 
manoeuvres  which  she  and  Mrs.  Carter,  and  other  blues, 
anxious  for  “ a little  intellectual  conversation,”  were 
obliged  to  resort  to,  in  order  to  get  old  Soame  Jenyns, 
and  other  stars  of  the  day,  up  in  a corner,  to  shine  all  for 
themselves. 

Miss  More,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
access  to  the  private  parties  of  people  of  rank  and 
fashion,  wliichwere  then,  just  as  they  are  now,  much  more 
pleasant  and  improving  things  than  tlieir  periodical  mobs. 
In  the  houses  of  Mrs.  Montagu  (the  able  writer  on  Shak- 
speare),  of  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Thi.ale,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Dr.  Beilby  Porteus,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  others, 
she  enjoyed  free  and  freq\ient  intercourse  not  only  witli 
her  enlightened  hosts  and  hostesses,  but  with  their  fa- 
vourite guests,  among  whom  were  to  be  counted  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr.  Burney,  Gilrboii, 
Hermes  Harris,  and  many  others  who  adorned  that,  and 
will  not  be  forgotten  in  future  ages.  Here  and  there  slie 
mentions  a person  of  whom  we  know  little,  and  of  whom 
we  regret  tliat,  making  use  of  her  opportunities,  she  does 
not  tell  us  more.  Slie  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  old 
Jonas  Hanway,  the  traveller,  who  was  the  benefactor  of  all 
his  countrymen  not  rich  enough  to  ride  in  coaclies,  or  stay 
at  home  wdien  it  rains ; for  he  introduced  umbrellas  among 
us  from  the  East.  But  Miss  More  says  little  about  honest 
Jonas— a most  original  character,  by  the  way— except 
tliat  he  was  a good-tempered,  religious  old  man,  and  en- 
tertained some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  her  making 
plays  out  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua 
she  was  a welcome  visiter ; and  in  David  Garrick’s 
splendid  establishments,  in  town  and  in  country,  she  was 
often  domesticated  for  long  periods.  When  Garrick  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  she  attended  that 
pompous  ceremon}^  at  which,  she  says,  “ the  very  players, 
bred  to  the  trade  of  counterfeiting,  shed  tears.”  In  spite 
of  Garrick’s  unquestionable  merits,  w'e  are  inclined,  with 
Charles  Lamb,  to  question  the  fitness  of  the  place,  and  the 
mode  of  his  sepulture  ; nor  can  we  dwell  with  ])leasure  on 
the  notion  of  a lady,  who  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
kindnesses  and  services,  and  who  had  been  living  under 
his  roof  only  a short  time  before,  going  from  his  widow 
and  the  house  where  he  died  (as  Miss  More  did)  to  see  the 
show.  We  should  scarcely  have  expected  such  a proceed- 
ing after  the  following  passage  in  one  of  her  letters  ; — 

“ They  .are  preparing  to  linng  the  house  witli  tilack,  for  he 
(^Ganich')  is  to  he  in  state  till  Momtuy.  1 dislike  this  pageantry, 
and  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  disembodied  spirit  must  look 
with  contempt  upon  the  farce  that  is  pl.ayed  over  its  miserable 
relics.’’ — vol.  i.  p,  149. 

As  to  the  “ clamour  of  vanity,”  which  her  biographer 
classes  among  the  great  dangers  of  London  society  (though, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  we  think  London  the  best  of  all 
places  to  cure  vanity),  Hannah  certainly  did  not  deafen 
her  ear  to  it.  She  was  quite  as  much  intoxicated  witli 
]iraise  as  the  generality  of  iieople  who  .acquire  notice  liy 
their  pen;  and  we  scarcely  know  an  authoress,  except  it 
be  Dladame  Genlis,  less  discreet  in  registering  all  the 
plaudits  she  received.  Her  letters  are  full  of  the  opinions 
delivered  by  the  (^ueen  or  the  Princess  Royal  on  such  of 
her  numerous  w'orks ; by  her  Grace  the  Duchess,  on  such 
another ; and  of  the  raptures  of  lords,  ladies,  and  le.arned 
critics,  at  her  originality  and  genius.  On  several  occa- 
sions, when  quoting  what  .Johnson  says  of  her,  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  sturdy  doctor  is  quizzing  her,  and  that  she 
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betrays  a lack  both  of  tact  and  delicacy : — as,  for  ex- 
ample— 

“ He  was  very  good-Iiiimoured  and  gay.  One  of  tlie  company 
happened  to  say  a word  about  poetry.  ‘ IIusli  ! Imsli  ! ’ said  tlie 
doctor;  ‘ it,  is  dangerous  to  .say  a word  of  poetry  before  her;  it 
i.s  talking  of  the  art  of  war  l>efore  Hannibal.’  (Oh!)  He  con- 
tinued his  jokes,  and  lamented  that  I had  not  married  Chatterton, 
that^QSterity  might  have  seen  a propagation  of  poets.'  ” — vol.  i. 
p.  251. 

But  however  ironical,  heavy,  or  inane  the  compliment, 
down  it  went  in  Hannah’s  next  letter.  She  once  hap- 
pened to  dine  “ at  an  oyster-club,  consisting  of  about  half- 
a-dozen  learned  men,  and  two  or  three  ladies  and  there 
Bamber  Gascoigne,  Esq.,  happened  to  overturn  “ a cruet 
of  vinegar  and  oil”  upon  her  “gauze  apron.”  On  her 
bearing  the  catastrophe  with  good  temper,  and  laughing 
it  oft,  that  erudite  theologian,  Dr.  Horne,  was  delivered  of 
the  following  improntptu,  which  he  slipped  to  her  under 
the  table : — 

“ Like  Hannibal,  why  dost  thou  come  [Hannibal  again  !\ 
With  vinegar  prepar’d, 

As  if  the  gentle  Hannah’s  heart. 

Like  Alpine  rocks,  were  hard  ? 

All  sharp  and  poignant  as  thou  art, 

The  acid  meets  a foil  : 

Obedient  still  to  Nature’s  law, 

Superior  floats  the  oil.” 

If  we  can  find  some  excuse  for  Miss  More,  who  pre- 
served these  things  tor  her  own,  her  kinsfolk’s,  and  her 
very  dear  friends’  delectation,  we  can  find  none  for  Mr. 
Roberts,  who,  after  half-a-century,  publishes  them  to  the 
world.  Deducting  these  epigrams  and  vers  de  societe, 
which  never  ought  to  go  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
press,  and  ‘ Odes  on  knitting  a Pair  of  Braces  for  an  old 
Gentleman,’  or  on  ‘ Making  a Pair  of  Socks  for  a young- 
one,’  and  things  of  a like  elevating  nature,  these  ‘ Memoirs 
and  Letters’  would  be  reduced  from  four  volumes  to  two. 
By  taking  away  the  letters  of  her  friends  (for,  contrary  to 
general  practice,  Mr.  Roberts  prints  not  only  the  letters 
the  author  wrote,  but  also  those  she  received),  the  two 
volumes  might  be  reduced  to  one.  There  are  a few  of  the 
letters,  to  be  sure,  from  Dr.  Langhorne,  Mrs.  Montague, 
Horace  Walpole,  and  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  we 
would  not  willingly  lose.  But,  after  all,  one  volume 
would  have  been  enough  to  contain  these,  and  the  really 
interesting  materials  of  the  memoirs. 

Mr.  Roberts,  however,  seems  to  have  retained  nearly 
every  letter  and  note  written  to  congratulate  Miss  More  on 
her  last  “ invaluable  moral,”  &c.  &c.,  production.  There 
are  ten  or  a dozen  about  her  tragedy  of*  Percy,’  as  many 
more  about  her  ‘ Sacred  Dramas,’  and  so  on  with  her  novel 
of  * Coelebs,’  and  all  the  rest.  Now  this  is  too  much  when  we 
reflect,  that,  for  the  greater  part,  the  woiks  to  which  they 
refer  ha,ve  had  their  day  and  are  now  forgotten. 

To  give  a simple  list  of  Hannah  More’s  productions, 
even  without  any  comment  upon  them,  would  occupy 
almost  as  much  room  as  we  have  to  spare.  Such  a cata- 
logue would  show  that  she  was  an  industrious  woman. 

The  tragedy  of  ‘Percy’  was  brought  out  by  her  friend 
Garrick  in  1 777,  and  proved  very  successful.  She  received 
for  it,  one  way  and  another,  about  600/.  Another  tragedy 
she  wrote  was  played,  but  was  far  less  fortunate.  It 
added  something,  however,  to  her  means.  In  1782  she 
published  her  ‘ Sacred  Dramas,’  and  a poem  (such  as  people 
used  to  write  in  those  days)  on  * Sensibility.’  On  the  first 
appearance  of  this  volume,  the  title  seems  to  have  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  sale.  She  then  wrote  to  her  sister  at  the 
time,  in  a mingled  tone  of  business  and  pleasantry,  that 
does  not  much  savour  of  devoutness— “ The  word  Sacred 
in  the  title  is  a damper  to  the  dramas.  It  is  tying  a mill- 
stone about  the  neck  of  Sewsf6?7//?/,  which  will  drown  them 
both  together.”  She  was,  however,  most  agreeably  dis- 
appointed  they  did  not  drown,  but  floated,  nay,  swam 
along  the  streams  of  popularity  and  profit,  and  she  after- 
wards wrote  more  dramas  on  Bible  subjects,  nor  feared  to 
put  the  mill-stone  “Sacred”  in  the  title  page. 

At  different  times  of  her  life,  her  poetical  fame  being  so 
high,  she  was  severely  tasked  in  writing  epitaphs.  ‘While 
living  at  Hampton  with  David  Garrick’s  widow,  in  1 783, 
we  find  her  complaining  of  thefrequencyofthe.se  appli- 
cations. She  exclaims,  in  a letter  to  her  sister  Martha— 

“ Another  application  for  an  epitaph  ! I had  rather  write 


a hundred  lines  on  any  other  subject,  than  to  ascribe  vir- 
tues to  people  1 never  knew,  or  who  are  undeserving."  It 
must,  indeed,  have  been  hard  work  ! In  the  same  letter 
to  Martha  she  encloses  a few  stanzas,  written  on  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  .John  Gwatkin,  “not,”  she  says,  “ in  the 
spirit  of  an  epitaph  writer,  but  with  honest  tears.”  From 
the  sincerity  qt  grief  we  should  have  expected  something 
more  like  feeling  than  the  following  stanzas,  which  are  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  and  not  an  unfair  one  of  her 
miscellaneous  poetry  in  general ; — 

“ Though  peace  at  length  her  grateful  ensign  rears, 

The  Muse  will  stain  the  olive  with  her  tears  ; 

For  you  the  mournful  maid  sad  vigils  keeps, 

Wives  ! sisters  ! mothers  ! ’tis  for  you  she  weeps. 

For  you  in  vain  shall  peace  her  reign  restore ; 

She  comes,  hut  brings  your  buried  joys  no  more ; 

Sons ! husbands  ! mothers  ! lo,  at  one  sad  stroke. 

Your  bleeding  nature’s  softest  bands  are  broke.” 

Yet  thi.s  was  held  as  good  poetry  and  true  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  ! To  pass  over 
minor  things,  chiefly  in  rhyme,  such  as  her  ‘ Florio’  and 
* Bas  Bleu,’  in  1787  she  published  ‘The  Manners  of  the 
Great,’  which  she  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
ol  her  works.  In  it  she  attempted  to  expose  and  cure 
“ that  indifference  to  religion,  and  that  disregard  to  the 
sacredness  ot  the  Sabbath,  which  prevailed  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.”  The  volume  hung  heavily  on  hand  at 
first,  but  by  degrees  it  got  into  extensive  circulation,  and 
realized  great  profit.  The  immense  numbers  of  copies 
sold,  the  multiplied  editions  of  several  of  her  productions, 
were  astonishing. 

About  this  time  also,  in  her  ripening  friendship  for  Mr. 
Whlberforce,  she  began  to  support  the  anti-slavery  ques- 
tion with  her  pen.  She  was  among  the  first  combatants 
on  this  long-contested  field,  and  whatever  was  the  logic  of 
her  prose,  or  the  felicity  of  her  verse,  critically  considered, 
she  certainly  did  some  good  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Her  personal  influence,  moreover,  in  certain  classes  of 
society,  was  great,  and  she  used  it  most  actively  and 
laudably  in  favour  of  the  poor  Africans, 

About  the  year  1790,  Miss  More  began,  according  to 
her  biographer,  “ to  execute  the  intention  she  had  long 
formed,  of  gradually  withdrawing  herself  from  general  so- 
ciety, and  indulging  in  a closer  intimacy  with  those  whose 
religious  sentiments  were  congenial  with  her  own.”  Han- 
nah was  then  forty-five  years  old,  an  age  at  which  most 
people  get  tired  of  “ general  society.”  At  the  same  period 
her  four  sisters  (all  unmarried,  like  herself,)  were  enabled 
to  give  up  the  boarding-school,  with  great  credit,  and  in 
affluent  circumstances.  Their  united  resources,  and  Han- 
nah, who  was  a good  woman  of  business,  had  received,  and 
continued  to  receive,  large  sums  from  the  booksellers,  made 
them  quite  a wealthy  sisterhood.  They  had  already  built 
for  themselves  a house  at  Bath.  They  now  rented  a little 
estate  near  Cheddar,  in  Somersetshire,  and  created  a villa 
which  they  called  “ Cowslip  Green.”  It  was  during  her 
residence  at  the  latter  place,  that,  seeing  the  woful  igno- 
rance of  the  peasantry,  and  the  crimes  and  miseries  that 
resulted  from  it,  Hannah  More  first  began  with  a generous 
and  noble,  though  sometimes  sectarian  and  uncalculating 
spirit,  to  erect  schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  poor. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  she  not  only  availed  her.self 
of  the  purses  of  her  numerous  rich  religious  friends,  but 
she  di-ew  largely  from  her  own,  and  gave  her  time,  her 
labour,  her  heart  and  soul  to  the  task.  A host  of  preju- 
dices were  arrayed  against  her.  The  farmers  said  the  poor 
would  not  work  when  they  knew  how  to  read,  and  the 
country  parsons  disliked  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses 
of  Hannah  More’s  appointing,  because  they  considered 
them  not  orthodox  but  methodistical.  In  process  of  time 
a strong  cabal  was  got  up  against  her  system,  and  a war- 
fare, indecent  and  intolerant,  waged  with  her  personally. 

'We  cannot  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  old  quarrel, 
which  I'or  three  years  embittered  Mrs.  More’s  life.  We 
must  say,  however,  in  candour,  that  she  herself  was  not 
wholly  exempt  (we  will  not  say  from  faults,)  froiij  Vnis- 
takes,  and  that  her  zeal  outran  her  discretion,  ghe  was 
opposed  by  vulgar  illiberality ; but  the  tnie  and  great  ob- 
jection to  betaken  to  her  system,  as  well  as  to  many  that 
followed  it,  and  still  obtain  in  certain  quarters,  was  her 
making  the  poor  too  dependent  on  the  rich,  and  the  efforts 
of  others  in  their  favour,  and  her  not  impressing  them  with 
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the  paramount  necessity  of  struggling  anddoingfor  tliem- 
selvcs  and  by  themselves. 

In  her  arguments  in  support  of  lier  peasant-schools,  in 
the  books  and  pamphlets  slie  wrote,  with  ttie  most  bene- 
volent intentions,  to  keep  silive  cliarity,  and  interest  the 
ricli  for  tlie  poor,  she  always  lauded  the  merit  oi givins^, 
and  entirely  overlooked  tlie  disgrace  of  receivi?ig.  She 
would  have  had  young  ladies  renounce  elegant  dresses, 
and  all  tlie  graces  of  the  toilette— to  furnish  winch,  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  were  employed— in  order  to  be  able 
to  feed  those  who  were  neither  ingenious  nor  industrious 
in  any  way,  nor  ever  would  be,  as  long  as  they  could  live 
on  others  by  doing  nothing.  At  the  same  time,  the  bees, 
from  want  of  employment,  would  soon  have  been  reduced 
to  share  the  bread  of  idleness,  dependence,  and  infamy, 
with  the  drones.  The  consummation  of  such  a plan 
would  liave  been  at  once  laughable  and  deplorable.  We 
should  have  had  a coaise-eoated,  common-gowned  gene- 
ration in  the  rich,  and  a daily-increasing,  hungry,  draggle- 
tailed  generation  in  the  poor;  unless,  indeed,  the  virtuous, 
charitable,  saintly  young  ladies  had  taken  in  their  own 
hands  (as  some  there  noio  are  who  do,)  the  task  of  making 
their  jackets  and  flannel  petticoats. 

"Whilst  making  a large  and  charitable  allowance  for  the 
total  ignorance  of  political  economy  which  prevailed  in 
those  days,  and  wliich,  in  spite  of  the  progress  of  the 
science,  disgraces  so  many  newsjiaper  writers  and  others 
at  the  present  day.  we  would  claim  a like  charitable  con- 
struction for  what  seems  severity  and  hard-heartedness 
(though  it  is  really  mildness  and  enlightened  benevolence — 
directed  in  their  proper  channels),  in  the  measures  and 
views  of  those  who  now  legislate  for  the  poor  upon  philo- 
sophic principles.  W^e  fear,  however,  some  time  must 
pass  ere  this  claim  be  allowed. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More’s  biographer  does  not  seem  at  all 
disposed  to  admit  it  ; for  in  his  lamentations  on  the 
wickedness  of  modern  times,  he  implies  that  charity  is 
fleeing  from  the  world,  together  with  faith  and  hope! 
The  first  to  discover  the  benefit  of  the  new  changes,  and 
to  distinguish  their  true  from  their  I'alse  friends,  will  be 
the  people  them.selves ; and  when  the  conviction  has 
gone  home  to  the  heart  of  every  poor  man  in  the  country, 
perhaps  the  last  lingering  scribbler  in  our‘  Times’  and  our 
‘ Heralds’ will  cease  his  calumny  and  abuse  on  this  par- 
ticular head. 

On  one  or  two  occasions.  Hannah  Tilore  caught  a glimpse 
of  the  right  path  to  pursue. — as  when  she  instituted  clubs 
or  benefit  societies,  such  as  already  existed  lor  men,  for 
unmarried  women  and  poor  widows. 

In  1802,  Mrs.  More  and  her  sisters  left  Cowslip  Green 
for  Barley  Wood,  a little  estate  they  had  bought  in  the 
same  neighbourhoo:l,  and  where  they  had  erected  “ a 
comfortable  mansion.”  It  was  during  her  retirement  in 
these  two  pleasant  places,  that  she  wrote  the  religious 
novel  of‘  Coelebs,’  ‘Strictures  on  Female  Education,’  and 
many  other  works.  Her  style  of  living  at  Barley  Wood 
was  that  of  a gentlewoman  of  good  fortune  and  condition. 
Slie  had  her  carriage  and  her  horses  ; and,  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  slie  lets  ns  into  the  secret  that  tliere 
were  “eiglit  pampered  minions”  (these  words  are  her 
own  (luoting)  on  her  establishment.  One  by  one,  all  her 
four  sisters  went  to  the  grave  before  her;  and  being  left 
alone,  and  eighty-three  years  of  age,  she  sold  Barley 
"Wooil  in  1828,  and  went  to  live  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol. 
Altera  gradual  decay,  which  did  not,  however,  materially 
atfect  her  intellect  and  her  cheerful,  amiable  spirit,  until 
the  last  year  of  her  life,  she  exjiired  at  Clifton,  on  ihe  7th 
of  September,  1833,  in  her  eiglily-nint  h year. 


RKISE  ZUM  ARARAT. 

A Jonriiey  to  Mount,  ,\i  ar;it.  tiy  Dr.  F P.-iri-ot,  Cuuiicillor  of  State 
to  the  Kiii])eror  of  Uiissia.  and  Profes.sor  in  the  University  of 
Doi-pat.  2vohs.large  iJvo..  willi  plates  and  woodcuts.  Berlin, 
IH.'il. 

Tuts  work  has  just  apiieared  at  Berlin.  The  travels  of 
the  Jiussian  savaus  into  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Russia, 
which  have  been  undertaken  priiiciiially  at  the  exiiense  of 
the  Imperial  G'n'ernmenf , derive  considerable  interest 
from  their  connexion  with  the  accounts  given  of  them  by 
our  fellow-countrymen  w-‘hiu  the  last  fifty  years  ; parti- 
cularly Morier,  Fraser,  Sir  ‘’v.OiHidey,  and  Sir  R.  Kerr 
Porter,  in  their  works  on  Armenia  and  Persia,  especially 


the  northern  parts  of  them.  To  these  names  we  must  not 
omit  to  add  that  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  The  active 
interest  which  the  latter  took  in  the  present  journey  of 
Professor  Parrot,  as  well  as  in  his  earlier  researches  into 
the  depth  of  the  Caspian,  which  was  supposed  to  be  lower 
than  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  on  the  present  occasion  the 
incentive  to  a sipiplementary  narrative,  in  which  the 
learned  professor  has  sought  to  rectify  the  results  of  his 
earlier  observations,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
indifference  of  his  instruments,  and  the  doubts  thrown 
out  in  the  reports  of  Hoffman  and  Halmersen,  who  had 
visited  these  countifes. 

What  will  be  regarded  by  geograiihers  as  the  gi'eat 
point  of  interest  in  the  present  work,  is,  perhaps,  the  ascent 
of  Ararat,  one  among  the  highest  of  the  mountains  of  Asia; 
and  the  geological,  magnetical,  and  other  observations 
made  in  its  vicinity.  The  tradition  which  points  it  out  as 
the  ])lace  on  which  the  ark  rested,  has  invested  this  “ pillar 
of  the  world’’  with  a reverential  sanctity.  The  enterprise 
undertaken  by  the  learned  author  was  suggested  to  him 
twenty  years  before,  when  he  accompanied  Englehardt  in 
a journey  to  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus,  which  his  pen  has 
described.  The  peace  of  Turkmantschai  between  Russia 
and  Persia,  in  February,  1828,  and  the  liberality  of  the 
government  in  disbursing  the  travelling  expenses  of  Feo- 
dorow',  the  astronomer,  who  accompanied  M.  Parrot,  and 
in  contributing  25i)/.  for  the  expense  of  the  instruments, 
facilitated  this  visit  to  the  Ararat.  It  would  involve  us  in 
too  long  a detail  to  trace  out  the  route  they  pursued; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  besides  the  details  on  Ararat  and  the 
parts  adjacent,  we  find  valuable  notices  of  Tifiis,  Kacheti, 
the  remarkable  Armenian  convent  of  Etschmiadsin,  the 
vale  of  the  Araxis,  the  Armenian  village  of  Arguri,  and 
other  ])laces.  It  was  only  on  a third  journey  that  the 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  Ararat  was  accomplished,  so  great 
were  the  difficulties  which  the  mountain  presented.  On 
his  return.  Parrot  jiassed  through  Erivan  and  Tifiis;  and 
on  his  route  fell  in  with  the  German  colonies  south  of  the 
Caucasus  ; of  these  he  tells  us  that — 

“ There  are  seven  colonies  beyond  the  Caucasus,  viz. — New 
Tifiis,  on  the  Kiir,  .-ibont  1^  miles  above  'I'illis;  Alexanilersilorf, 
on  the  Kill',  about  3^  miles  above  Tillis  ; Elisabethal,  IG.t  miles 
west  of  Tifiis;  Katharinenfeld.  .30  miles  soutli-west  of  Tifiis; 
Marienfeld  and  Petersdorf,  villages  adjacent,  about  23^  miles 
east  of  Tifiis,  on  the  road  toTelauii ; Annenfeld,  about  113^  miles 
south-east  of  Tifiis  ; and  Ilelendorf,  100  miles  from  Tillis.  The 
emigiants  are  chit  fly  agriculturists  from  urtemberg,  whose  pe- 
culiar religiotis  notions  induced  tliem  to  emigrate  in  1810. 

“ These  co'onies,  from  their  whole  apjtearance,  from  their 
buildings,  tillage,  Avaggons,  tools,  mode  ol  life,  clotliing,  and  lan- 
guage, are  at  once  recognisahle  as  German  settlements  ; hence 
they  contrast,  very  much  to  their  own  advantage,  with  the  abodes 
of  tlie  natives,  and  this  favourable  impression  increases,  after 
abiding  some  time  with  the  latter.  1 had  sent  forward  my  tra- 
velling comjianion  and  baggage  to  Tifiis,  and  set  out  alone  for 
the  colony.  I had  no  one" with  me  hut  a Georgian  peasant  as  a 
guide,  and  him  I dismissed,  after  he  had  conducted  me  a werst, 
and,  as  he  asserted,  shewn  me  the  right  road.  1 soon  tonnd  out, 
however,  tliat  I must  have  been  wrongly  informed  as  to  tlie  dis- 
tance. for  the  village  did  not  m.ake  its  appearance,  and  the  reply 
of  a Tartar  to  mv  impiiries  was  not  of  the  most  consolatory  kiiul. 
1 soon  entered  tlie  broad  and  verdant  rock-hound  valley,  watered 
by  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Chram,  and  rode  forward  in  scan  h 
of  my  uncertain  destination,  not  without  some  misgivings  at  my 
temeritv  ; for  iieitlier  would  my  gun  nor  my  horse  have  saved 
me,  had  mv  life  fallen  to  the  inercy  of  the  treacherous  and 
lliievisli  Tartars.  .'Vt  last,  after  a five  lioiirs’  ride,  I perceived, 
on  an  elevated  position  of  the  It  ft  hank  ot  the  river,  and  from  its 
regularl v-huilt  white  houses,  witli  appropriate  doors,  windows, 
and  cliimiievs,  the  German  colony;  overjoyed,  f rode  towards  it, 
and  found  that  it  was  Kathariiieiifeld.  The  minister,  M.  Bone- 
wi  tsch,  was  on  a journey  ,:  there  was  no  public  house  of  eiitei  tain- 
ment,  and  iho  family  to  whom  I first  ajiplied  received  me  very 
coldly.  But  the  scene  was  changed  when  I stated  that 
I had  seen  colonists  of  the  place  wi.o  wcrif  on  their  retiiiii 
from  Persian  captivity,  into  which  they  had  fallen  during  a 
inaraiiding  expedition  by  a liorde  of  rohlicrs.  chiefly  of  the  Kur- 
dish race.  wiio.  in  the  monili  of  .Inly,  made  an  inroad  from 

tlie  ’I’lirkish  and  Persian  hoiiiidaries,  on  the  Kns.siaii  territory. 
On  this  occasion,  the  eoloiiies  of  Ileleniforf  and  .Vniieiifehl  first 
fell  a ]irey  to  these  haiharons  freebooters.  In  the  August  l<d- 
lowing,  Kalhariiieiife'd  fell  into  the  claws  of  the  same  merciless 
wretciies.  Thirty  persons  of  dilferent  ages  and  races  were  killed, 
and  a huiulied  and  thirty  carried  oil  ; whilst  the  remainder, 
from  fear  and  panic,  ahaiidoiicd  their  goods  and  property,  and 
escaped  to  lUisahetlial.  .-\t  that  time  Kalliarincnfeid  was  iuha- 
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bited  l)y  figlity-live  fiimilios.  'Wlirn  I arrived  tlioro,  sixty-five 
of  the  captives  were  vet  ahsent  ; and  no  words  can  desorilie  the 
ioy  that  was  excited  when  1 announced  that  seven  ol  tiiein  were 
on  tlieir  return,  or  tlie  delifjht  evinced  liy  tlie  disconsolate  M id- 
inaier,  wliose  wife  and  five  children  were  of  tlie  nnniher.  He 
immediately  took  chatpe  ol  my  horse,  and  hronght  me  some  wine 
and  grapes  from  liis  cellar. 

*'  The  fate  of  those  retnrniiig  home  was  shortly  that,  hy  a se- 
cond and  similar  niishaii,  they  were  transferred  from  the  hands 
of  their  desiioilers  into  those  of  a wealthy  Tartar  nohleman, 
whose  wife  alleviated  the  servitude  of  the  two  women,  in  consi- 
deration of  their  expertness  in  the  handicraft  of  the  sex.  Tliey 
were,  however,  molested  witli  irnportiinities  to  renonnee  the 
(Uu'istian  faith,  which  they  steadily  repelled,  and  were  thereupon 
left  in  quiet  and  solitude,  with  some  household  utensils  for  their 
use.  When  peace  was  concluded  with  Persia,  the  captives  made 
use  of  the  freedom  they  had  regained,  and  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  receive  in  addition,  from  their  hostess,  some  clothes  and  money 
for  the  journey  home.  Other  captives,  who  had  perhaps  heeu 
carried  more  into  the  interior  of  Lesser  Asia,  and  sold  there, 
were  also  missing.  One  of  the  captured  wives  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  he  captivated  hy  a Persian  priest,  and  likewise  to 
make  a captive  of  him.  At  least,  she  had  written  to  her  hushand 
to  inform  him  that  she  liad  married  a descendant  of  Mahomet, 
and  declared  him  at  liberty  to  marry  another  spouse. 

“ .-Vfter  a delay  of  two  hours,  I again  rode  forward  for  one  hour, 
accompanied  hy  a young  peasant,  to  show  me  the  road  to  Elisa- 
hethal,  where  I intended  to  pass  the  night,  and  hoped  to  meet 
with  the  ]iastors  of  hoth  settlements.  The  way  led  first  through 
the  nohle  valley  of  the  Chram,  the  hanks  of  which  were  formed 
of  the  same  hlack  and  fissured  masses  of  lava,  which  form  so  large 
a portion  of  the  composition  of  the  Ararat.  Afterwards,  in  pro- 
ceeding through  the  vale  of  the  Alghet,  I missed  my  way  ; and, 
what  rendered  matters  worse,  1 likewise  here  lost  my  pocket  com- 
])ass,  that  trust-worthy  and  indispensable  guide  on  so  many 
mountain  journeys.  I might,  perha])s,  have  wandered  about  lor 
the  whole  night  long,  had  I not  in  the  darkness  fallen  in  with  a 
lierdsmau  and  his  little  flock,  who  showed  me  the  village,  which, 
though  I was  not  aware  of  it,  lay  close  at  hand.  Richly  was  1 
recompensed  for  my  tvearisome  pursuit,  hy  the  sight  of  enchanting 
double  rows  of  neat  cottages,  rvith  their  regtdarly  constructed 
windows  towards  the  street,  and  all  of  them  lighted  up.  The  co- 
lonv,  consistiiig  of  sixty-five  families,  had,  out  of  their  limited 
means,  built  an  extremely  handsome  church  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  notwithstanding  the  Persian  war  had  had  a perceptible 
inlluence  on  their  prosjterity : for  he.sides  their  own  troubles  and 
anxieties,  thev  had  received  and  maintained  the  fugitives  from 
Kalharinenfehl,  until  the  henevolence  of  the  emperor  had,  by 
considerable  loans  of  money,  enabled  them  to  re  establish  their 
homes.  Both  settlements  enjoy  a healthy  atmosjthere,  and  an 
agreeable  climate.  Katharincni'eld  lies  KJf’O  feet,  and  Elisabethal 
2'232  feet  tdiove  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  July  and  August  the 
latter  is  much  visited  hy  the  inhabitants  of  Tiflis.” 

“ Besides  cultivating  grain,  these  colonists  derive  mttch  profit 
from  meadow  land,  for  hay  obtains  a good  price  and  ready  sale  at 
Tiflis.  .\s  much  hay  as  would  load  a four-horsed  waggon  costs 
there,  from  eight  to  nine  silver  rtibles  (2!ls.  to  33s.).  The  agri- 
culttiral  implements  used  hy  the  colonists  are  in  some  instances 
the  same  as  those  used  by  the  natives;  they  have  adopted  the 
Georgian  broom  harrow,  and  great  Georgian  plough.  From  Ka- 
tharinenfeld  a shorter  road,  of  about  eighteen  miles  and  a half, 
leads  to  Tiflis,  through  a very  picturesque  and  mountainous 
couutrv  ; but  no  stranger  can  find  his  way  along  it  without  being 
guided  hy  a person  tvho  knows  the  country.  I therefore  rode 
eight  miles  and  a half  to  the  post  station  of  Kodi,  and  from  that 
])lace,  over  Telcti,  to  Tiflis,  where  I found  my  travelling  com- 
jianion  arrived  in  safety.” 

We  have  only  to  report  further  of  these  volumes,  that 
they  are  very  well  got  up  ; and  that  the  seven  engravings 
whicli  accompany  them,  particularly  those  of  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Ararat,  form  a valuable  appendage.  It  should 
he  added,  that  tlie  two  volumes  are  of  a distinct  character; 
the  first  containing  a narrative  of  the  journey,  and  the  se- 
cond consi.sting  of  scientific  details. 

LONDON  AT  NIGHT. 

London  at  Night,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lady  Kinmelino  Stuart 
Wortlcy.  !!vo.  London,  1834.  Longman,  pp.  100. 

‘ London  at  Night,’  and  from  a patrician  poetess  ! why, 
the  very  sound  conjures  up  associations  of  fashion,  pomp, 
and  splendour  sufficient  to  startle  the  sternest  critic.  We 
expected  to  be  dazzled  with  a phantasmagoria  of  dinners, 
routs,  illuminated  picture-galleries,  privlite  theatricals, 
tableaux  rivants,  and  the  mysteries  of  Almack's  ; with  the 
muses  (all  nine),  wahzing,  quadrilling,  and  gallopading 


“ in  graceful  motion  to  liarmonions  sounds  hut  no  such 
thing.  No  feminine  levity,  no  weak  predilection  for  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  life  mark  the  jiagcs  of  our  noble 
authoress;  her  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  lolls  along  in  a 
t ide  of  impassioned  and  impetuous  feelings,  and  lias,  m 
our  opinion,  only  one  fault — it  is  a little  too  sulilime. 
Take,  for  example,  the  opening  lines  : — 

“ Not  to  the  o'ershadowirig  Ilcavcn.s  of  Majesty, 

That  rush  in  glory  on  the  iqdifted  eye — 

U'hat  strain  the  lahonring  sense,  and  sternly  mock 
'J'he  unequal  mind  with  keen  and  mastering  shock — 

't  hat  drown  tlie  sonl  in  floods  of  paly  light, 

And  depths  of  gorgeous  darkness — more  llian  bright  : 

Not  to  the  midniglit  Heavens — not  to  the  array 
Of  worlds  hy  dizzying  myriads  they  dis|»lay, 

Now  do  I turn  my  long,  mine  earnest  gaze ; 

Imagination  dies  within  their  blaze  ! 

Fancy  shrinks  hack,  bewildered  and  aghast. 

Before  the  outshining  wonders  there  amassed — 

But  springs  to  unimaginahle  life. 

In  this  dread  cityhs  silence.” 

After  tills  spirited  commencement  we  are  inducted  into 
a “ sacred  pile,”  which  we  presume  to  be  Westminster 
Abbey.  Here  tlie  fair  authoress  considers  which  class  of 
deceased  wortliies  it  would  be  most  eligible  to  call  up  from 
their  tombs,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  them  a few  ques- 
tions. The  military  gentlemen  are  declined ; being  told — 
“ Ghastly  grows  niglit,  o'erta’en  with  new  dismay, 

Ghastly  would  grow  the  golden  laughing  dav, 
tv  ere  ye,  with  sumptuous  mockeries  girt,  to  evade 
Yonr  dungeon’s  bound.s,  and  its  bright  noon  o’ershade.” 
We  doubt  if  ghosts  ever  cast  shadows  ; but  if  they  have 
that  capability,  and  enough  of  them  could  escape  their 
cerements  to  cause  an  eclipse  at  noon,  the  “ golden 
laughing  day”  would  no  doubt  look  ghastly  enough,  and 
his  majesty’.s  subjects  be  throwm  into  considerable  alarm. 
Very  little  compunction,  liowever,  might  be  expected  from 
these  martial  spectres  for  such  doings,  for  tliey  are  dis- 
missed with  this  cutting  reproach  : — 

“ Little  reck'd  ye  of  human  destiny, — 

Of  all  its  varying  tides,  and  changeful  sky.” 

Genius  is  now  evoked 

“ to  give  forth  a thon.sand  strong  replies. 

Thon,  thou  shalt  render  full  resjionse,  and  deep, 

And,  whirlwind-like,  the  listening  soul  o'ersweep: 

Thou  .shalt  set  forth  in  thy  victorious  might. 

As  if  with  tongues  of  flame,  and  thoughts  of  light — 

All  that  the  mind  should  most  to  know  desire, 

Breathing  along  it — in  a storm  of  fire.” 

A pleasant  mode  of  communication,  no  doubt.  Genius, 
nevertheless,  is  desired  to  appear  in  a decent  sliape  ; and 
at  last  ” Newton’s  aspect  old”  is  fixed  on  as  the  medium 
of  intercourse.  Newton’s  aspect  might  lie  excused  in 
losing  a po’.dion  of  its  characteristic  placidity  in  being 
made  a funnel  for  “ a storm  of  fire,”  besides  being  c;illed 
‘‘  old  ;”  however,  the  philosopher  is  well  rewarded  for  his 
trouble,  having  four  pages  of  panegyric  assigned  him, 
which  we  hope  will  comfort  his  soul  in  Elysium, — at  least 
it  ought.  He  is  thus  grandly  apostrophized  : — 

“ Oh  ! tliou 

To  whom  great  Nature  did  herself  avow, 

I. ike  a dread  ])rophetess— awakened,  fired — ■ 

By  tliee  aroused — electrified — inspired  ;” 

and  told,  among  other  fine  tilings,  tliat  he 
“ Kent  through  Creation  his  victorious  way;” 
which,  as  Bottom  has  it,  is  ‘‘  making  all  split,”  that  he 
“ ’Midst  tlie  abstrnsest  deeps  of  mystery  cruised;'^ 
and,  in  fine, 

“ tired  the  incomprehensible  at  last 

which,  in  our  opinion,  brings  compliment  to  a climax. 

After  this  exciting  business,  it  is  refreshing  to  get  into 
the  open  air,  where 

“ Tlie  stars,  in  bright  battalia,  have  come  forth 
and  the  fair  authoress  falls  into  a very  pretty  and  ratlier 
protracted  reverie  about  affection,  and  its  concomitant 
emotions, 

“ Too  sweet  to  be  resisted  or  sustained.” 

Then  succeeds— and  a very  opportune  relief  it  is — a 
contemplative  survey  of  the  city  and  river,  through  the 
balustrades  of  Westminster  Bridge  (the  site,  however, 
should  have  been  more  distinctly  indicated) ; and  we  are 
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gratified  with  an  accumulation  of  imagery,  which  forms  a 
superb  picture ; but  still,  for  a moonlight  piece,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  there  is  a want  of  repose  about  it.  For 
instance, — 

“ fretted  spires,  that,  as  they  lessening  rise. 

Glance,  like  retorted  lightnings,  to  the  skies.” 

Retorted  lightnings ! Addison,  if  we  recollect  right, 
censures  some  writer  for  using  this  self-same  metaphor  in 
describing  sky-rockets  ; what  then  can  we  say  to  it  when 
applied  to  church  steeples  ? 

The  noble  lady  then  proceeds  to  enquire  (if  we  under- 
stand the  question)  whether  ships  of  war  could  not  sail 
up  the  Thames  so  far  as  to  anchor  at  Somerset  House? 
We  conceive  the  bridges  would  be  an  impediment,  but  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  sense  and  vigour  with 
which  the  question  is  put — 

“ Might  not  the  sea-volcanoes,  vast  and  dread. 

The  sea-volcanoes  of  our  navies,  spread 
Their  blazon'd  glories  to  the  sunshine  here. 

And  their  hroad-streamer’d  masts  triumphant  rear  ?” 

The  river  is  complimented  in  almost  as  fine  a style  as  Sir 
Isaac.  Father  Thames  and  Newton,  indeed,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  heroes  of  the  poem  ; the  city,  however,  is 
taken  to  task  a little,  and  reminded  of  the  plague  and  the 
great  fire.  The  Londoners,  nevertheless,  are  finally  com- 
forted, exhorted  to  correct  conduct,  and  promised,  on  that 
condition,  a longer  I'un  of  prosperity  and  duration  for  their 
city  than  any  other  except  one,  and  that  is — the  New 
Jerusalem ! 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  surprising  poem  ; the  speci- 
mens we  have  given  will,  we  think,  induce  the  reader  to 
agree  with  us,  tliat  it  has  rather  a leaning  towards  an  ex- 
cess of  sublimity.  There  are  some  minor  faults,  scarcely 
worth  noticing  except  for  their  singularity  ; our  auditory 
nerves  were  prodigiously  startled  by  the  following  line — 

“ Through  the  uncommuuicativeness  jiroclaiming.” 

So  much  so,  that  we  caught  up  the  pen  involuntaiily  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a respectful  remonstrance  ; lint  we 
chanced  to  recollect  the  story  of  a custom-house  officer  in 
the  service  of  Frederic  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  who, 
happening  to  get  his  ears  boxed  by  one  of  the  court  ladies 
for  too  accurate  an  inspection  of  her  trunks,  sent  a com- 
plaint to  the  king  demanding  redress  for  the  indignity. 
His  Majesty,  as  might  have  been  expected,  replied  that 
his  faithful  douanier  wAghi  consider  himself  too  happy  and 
too  much  honoured  in  having  had  his  ears  boxed  by  the 
liands  of  a fair  lady.  AVe  acquiesced  in  the  line  aforesaid, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  endeavoured  to  forget  it,  when, 
lo  ! within  half  a page,  it  occurs  again,  with  a slight  va- 
riation, as  the  musicians  say,  of  the  original  melody,  thus  — 
“ O'er  the  uncomtnunicativeiiess  prevailing.” 

There  is  another  line  nearly,  perhaps,  quite  as  good — 

“ Unchanged — untransubstantialized,  arise;” 
but  this  is  not  allowed  to  pass  with  a single  repetition — it 
gets  a double  encore.  Thus — 

“ Unchanged — nntransuhstantialized,  awaken,” 

“ Untouched —untran.suhstantialized,  discover;” 
and  all  within  two  pages.  Now  this,  we  must  s.ay,  is  a 
little  deliberate  ; there  is  a certain  malice  prepense  about 
it,  .against  which,  in  spite  of  our  gallantry,  we  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  protest. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  lines  occasionally  occur  which 
lead  us  to  think  that  the  errors  of  the  noble  authoress,  if 
we  may  presume  so  to  call  them,  arise  more  from  mistaken 
taste  than  incapacity.  There  is,  in  our  opinion,  something 
1 Quelling,  and  even  beautiful,  in  the  following  passage  : — 

“ And  they  who  humhly  lived,  and  meekly  died. 

Unwarped  by  selfishness — unchilled  Iw  pride. 

Pa.s.siiig  through  each  probationary  .stage, 

Ujiboi'iie  by  faith — from  youth  to  wintry  age  ; 

They,  whom  love  watched,  with  keen  and  jealous  care. 
Tempering  for  them  life's  too  inclement  air. 

Beguiling  mortal  loves  of  their  didl  weight, 

.\nd  strengtlieningthem  to  meet  each  turn  of  fate, 

AUith  still  submission,  calm  and  high  ; — and  they, 

M’ho  trod  a bleak  ainl  uncompanioned  way, 

At’ho  vainly  loved — and  felt  they  lived  in  vain.” 

It  has,  no  doubt,  sometimes  happened  to  our  fair  writer 
lo  have  heard  ladies  sing,  who  have  marred  the  effect  of 
their  agreeable  voices  by  execrable  attempts  at  bravura 
and  grand  execution.  Her  muse,  we  venture  to  suggest. 


may  draw  a salutary  hint  from  such  recollections,  and  will 
appear  under  a much  more  amiable  aspect,  if  she  will  give 
up  the  ambition  to  astonish  (an  intention,  however,  which 
is  fully  accomplished  in  this  volume),  and  be  satisfied  with 
the  more  lady-like  gratification  of  pleasing. 


Guide  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  including  Ork- 
ney and  Zetland,  descri[)tive of  their  Scenery,  Antiquitie.s,  and 

Natural  History,  &c.,  &c.  By  George  Ander.son  and  Peter 

Anderson.  8vo.  pp.  759-  London.  Murray. 

Various  physical,  as  well  as  moral  causes,  long  tended 
to  retard  the  advancement  of  tlie  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
In  former  times,  the  internal  feuds  amongst  the  different 
clans  imparted  a warlike  character  to  the  Gael,  and  made 
them  view  with  contempt  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the 
Lowlander,  whose  possessions  often  became  the  spoil  of 
those  lawless  mountaineers.  At  this  early  period  of  their 
history,  the  power  of  the  Scottish  kings  was  little  more 
than  a shadow  ; and  they  resorted  to  the  cruel  and  un- 
wise policy  of  fomenting  the  internal  feuds  of  the  clans, 
in  order  to  render  them  less  formidable  to  royal  authority 
than  they  would  have  been  in  a state  of  cordial  union. 

Though  little  perceptible  change  had  been  effected  in 
the  condition  of  the  Gael  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  yet  several  circumstances  had  occurred  to 
prepare  them  I'or  the  dawning  of  a new  order  of  things. 
The  wars  of  Montrose  and  Dundee — the  risings  of  fifteen 
and  forty-five — by  drawing  the  various  clans  from  their 
alpine  fastnesses,  to  act  in  concert,  introduced  them  to 
some  acquaintance  with  new  modes  of  life,  and  necessarily, 
to  a certain  extent,  affected  their  habits  and  the  current 
of  their  ideas  ; and  (he  final  expulsion  of  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  and  other 
less  justifiable  measures,  gave  the  death-blow  to  feudality 
in  the  Highlands. 

From  this  iieriod,  the  improvement  of  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  British  dominions  became  progressive ; but 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  its  progress 
has  been  rapid  beyond  example.  If  to  the  facilities  of 
communication  not  only  with  the  south,  but  of  the  dif- 
ferent inland  districts  with  each  other,  by  means  of  canals, 
roads,  and  bridges,  the  advance  of  civilization  in  this 
corner  of  our  island  is  mainly  attributable,  what  s]ilendid 
visions  may  we  not  indulge  of  the  future  amelioration  not 
of  one  particular  people  or  nation,  but  of  the  whole  human 
race,  now  that  the  mighty  power  of  steam  navigation  bids 
fair,  at  no  distant  period,  to  bring  together  — if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  permitted  — “ the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.” 

The  rapid  and  signal  effects  of  steam  conveyance,  by 
pouring  a constant  stream  of  tourists  and  travellers  of 
every  description  through  the  hitherto  nearly  untrodden 
Highland  districts,  rendered  some  guide-book  requisite  to 
enable  them  to  explore,  with  ease  and  advantage,  the 
grand  and  picturesque  features  of  the  land  of  “ the  moun- 
tain and  the  flood.”  This  desideratum  has  been  ably 
supplied  by  the  authors  of  the  work  under  consideration. 
Resident  amidst  the  scenes,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  localities  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  they  have  not  only  furnished  a correct  and 
useful  itinerary  to  tourists  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
and  natural  beauties  of  those  alpine  regions,  but  have 
afforded  much  valuable  information  to  the  scientific 
traveller. 

A^arious  historical  and  traditionary  anecdotes  connected 
witli  the  localities  in  the  different  routes,  and  illustrative 
of  the  character  and  domestic  habits  of  the  chieftain  and 
clansman  of  former  years,  tend  to  enliven  the  narrative, 
and  impart  to  this  work  an  interest  superior  to  that  of  a 
dry  itinerary  of  inns  and  sight-seeing  stations. 

As  a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  exe- 
cuted, we  extract  the  following  judicious  suggestions  of 
the  authors  on  the  means  most  expedient  to  be  employed 
for  the  diffusion  of  useful  literature  in  those  districts  where 
Gaelic  is  the  only  language  understood  by  the  inhabitants. 

” There  are  no  newspapers  i)ublished,  or  printing-])res.scs  witliiii 
die  ])recise  confines  of  the  Highlands,  excejit  at  Inverness.  Kaeli 
of  these  indications  of  the  marcli  of  intellect,  however,  distin- 
guishes the  town  of  Klgin. 

“ The  English  works  translated  into  Gaelic  are  chiefly  theologi- 
c.al.  Original  Gaelic  productions  are  almost  wholly  of  a inetriciil 
character  : of  other  literature  there  exist  hardly  any  compositions. 
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It  appears,  however,  by  a curious  catalogue  ol  Gaelic  books  (Bib- 
liotheca Scoto-Celtica)  published  two  years  ago,  by  .loliii  "f 

GlasKow.  and  which  coiitaiiis  a short  account  oi  eacli,  that  the 
number  of  iiriuted  works  in  the  Gaelic  language  is  much  greater 

than  is  generally  imagined.  . , „ , -.i  • 

o Several  Gaelic  dictionaries  have  issued  from  the  press  witliin 
the  last  half-dozen  years.  Previously,  the  only  work  of  the  latter 
description  inexistence,  excepting  ‘Shaw’s  \ iicabulary  an  od 
work,  and  little  known,  was  ‘ IMactarlaue  s Vocabulary,  first  pub- 
lished ill  Glasgow  about  fifteen  years  ago.  ^ In  11128,  the  High  and 
Society  of  Scotland  brought  out  a large  dictionary,  in  two  thick 
onarto  volumes,  coutaiiiiiig  a translation  of  Gaelic  words  into  both 
English  and  Latin,  and  vice  versa.  This  valuable  compilation 
was  prepared  for  the  Society,  princiiially  by  the  late  Mr.  Maclacli- 
laii  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Kev.  Dr,  Macintosh  Mackay,  formerly 
of  Laggaii,  and  now  of  Dunoon.  About  tlie  same  time,  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Macleod,  of  Campsie,  and  l)r.  Dewar,  ol  Glasgow,  commenced, 
in  numbers,  a Gaelic  dictionary,  now  cmnideted,  in  one  large  oc- 
tavo volume.  Another  ipiarto  imblication,  of  the  same  kind,  has 
also  since  been  edited  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  London.  A iiocket 
edition  of  the  dictionary  has  likewise  appeared,  by  Mr.Macalpiiie, 
parish  schoolmaster  in  Islay.  The  only  Gaelic  graminar  is  that 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  oi'  Dingwall,  afterwards  ol  Canongate, 
first  published  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  while,  in  M'ales,  with  a population  of  700,000,  there 
should  be  no  less  than  seventeen  periodicals,  of  various  kinds,  in 
the  Welsh  huipifige,  the  Illghlaiuls  of  Scotland  jiossess  no  such 
ai.propriate  work.  In  D120,  a monthly  sixpenny  miscellany, 
called  ' The  Gaelic  Messenger,’  was  set  on  foot,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Macleod  already  mentioned.  It  had  a considerable  circulation  at 
first,  but  did  not  survive  above  two  years.  Societies  and  indivi- 
duals interested  in  the  Highlands  would,  we  aiiiirehend,  require 
to  come  forward  and  give  pecuniary  assistance  towaids  such  an 
undertaking,  to  render  it  successful.  W e believe  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  would  readily  grant  the  use  ot 
the  articles  and  jdates  of  their  ‘ Saturday  Magazine,’  and  perhaps 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  their'  Penny 
Magazine,'*  for  the  imrpose  of  translation  into  Gaelic,  and  circu- 
lation in  the  Highlands.  A selection  from  these  imblications, 
with  some  of  the  news  of  the  day  interspersed,  and  at  a very  mo- 
derate price,  would  certainly  be  most  desirable,  and  would  be 
perused  with  avidity.  The  co-operation  of  the  clergy  and  parish 
schoolmasters  would  be  found  eminently  useful,  not  only  in  the 
jireparation,  bnt  in  the  distribution  of  any  periodical.  Care 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  adapt  the  language^ to  the  different 
idioms  of  Argylesbire  and  the  North  Highlauds. 

An  appendix  to  the  work  is  divided  into  the  tollov/ing 
ilGJlcls  * ■ ' 

I.  Geology  of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland — 
Localities  of  the  different  formations  and  rocks. 

II.  Botany  of  the  Highlands. 

III.  Circles  of  upright  stones  and  cairns. 

IV.  Round  towers  called  Dunes  or  Burghs,  and  sculp- 
tured stones. 

V.  Vitrified  forts  or  sites. 

VI.  Natural  History  of  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands. 
The  work  is  accompanied  by  a Map  of  Scotland,  by 

Arrowsmith,  &c.,  &c. 


PASSAGE  FROM  BOMBAY  TO  ENGLAND. 

Narrative  of  a Passage  from  Bombay  to  England,  de.scribing  the 
Author’s  Shipwreck  in  the  ‘ Nautilus,  in  the  Red  Sea,  Kc. 
By  Captain  W.  Bourchier,  R.N.  Small  8vo.  London.  Whit- 
taker and  Co. 

This  is  a British  sailor’s  brief,  straight-forward,  and  un- 
affected account  of  a journey  of  no  common  interest,  and  of 
a calamity  which  is  among  the  most  tragical  in  the  chap- 
ter of  human  casualties.  The  little  book  has  all  that 
freshness  and  direct  honesty  and  simplic'ity  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  among  the  professed  book-makers  of  the  day, 
who  bury  ideas  and  incidents  under  mountains  of  words 
and  periods,  and,  like  Stiuire  Tiliornhill,  in  the  Vicai  ot 
Wakefield,’  the  less  important  the  subject,  the  more  they 
have  to  say  about  it.  In  such  hands  the  “ simple  nar- 
rative” of  our  gallant  Captain,  contained  in  about  a hun- 
dred pages,  would  have  sw'ellcd  to  two  or  three  volumes. 
Moved  by  the  espritdu  corp.?,  all  brotherbook-makerswould 
have  ralfiedround  them— the  ‘Athenaeum’  would  have  ap- 
plied a heavy  fist  to  its  gong ; the  ‘ Literary  Gazette’  would 
have  tried  its  weak  lungs  on  its  trumpet ; all  the  Sunday 

Casts  from  tbe  wood-cuts  prepared  for  the  ‘Penny  I\Iaga- 
zine’  are  in  fact  sold  at  tbe  lowest  price  for  wliitb  they  can  be 
afforded,  to  tbe  proprietors  of  a Penny  Magazine,  in  the  Welsh 
language,  which  has  been  for  some  time  published  by  D.  R.  and 
W.  Rees,  at  Llandovery. — [Eu.  Printing  Machine.^ 


newspaper  critics  would  have  blown  their  penny  whistles, 
and  we  should  have  been  deafened  with  “ grand  geogra- 
phical discoveries,”  “ unparalleled  adventures,”  “ nii- 
racidous  escapes,”  and  other  cut-and-dried  terms  of  alike 
nature. 

But  Captain  Bourchier  has  nothing  in  common  with 
these  phrasemongers.  When  he  embarked  in  the  Nau- 
tilus, to  find  his  way  from  India  to  England  in  t he  (piickest 
manner,  he  had  no  more  notion  of  writing  even  a short 
book,  than  the  ‘ Gazette  ’ has  of  reading  the  volumes  it 
reviews,  or  than  the  ‘ Athenaeum  ’ has  of  being  honest  in  its 
mode  of  warl'are.  Unexpectedly  meeting  with  adventures, 
he  found  he  had  something  to  tell ; and  he  has  told  it  to 
the  world,  just  as  one  honest  sailor  would  relate  his  mis- 
haps to  another  across  the  ward-room  table. 

The  Captain  embarked  at  Bombay,  as  passenger,  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  brig-of-war  Nautilus,  lor  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1833.  The  brig  made  the 
jiassage  of  the  Arabian  Sea  in  nineteen  days,  and  on  the 
24th  of  November  ran  through  the  narrow  strait  ol  Babel- 
mandel,  and  came  safely  to  anchor  off' Mocha.  On  the 
2(ith.  being  provided  wiUi  an  Arab  pilot,  for  the  difficult 
navigation  that  lay  before  it,  the  brig  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  up  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  27th,  Captain  Bourchier 
saw  the  volcanic  island  of  Gebel  Tor,  which  was  then  in  a 
tranquil  state,  merely  emitting  a little  smoke  without  any 
flame.  “ That  part  of  the  Red  Sea,”  he  observes,  “ has 
many  kinds  of  action  going  on  in  it,  such  as  this  volcanic 
island  ; and,  nearer  the  Nubian  shore,  very  numerous  and 
dangerous  coral  reefs  in  continual  formation  and  change.” 
We  are  happy  to  learn  from  hiin  that  a Captain  Moresby 
has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  surveying  this  difficult 
and  dangerous  sea.  We  fear,  however,  Iroiii  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  coral  reefs,  that  surveys  will  be  ol  little  use, 
unless  frequently  repeated. 

The  rapid  growth  and  extension  of  the  reefs  and  islands, 
the  work  of  insignificant  insects,  that  seem  to  threaten,  in 
time,  to  block  up  entire  seas,  and  to  form  new  ” continents 
and  isles,”  afford  a wonderful  subject  for  reflection  and 
research.  They  nowhere  seem  to  be  in  more  active  opera- 
tion than  on  tlie  African  coasts.  From  the  head  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  all  round  that  continent,  as  far 
as  the  Mozambique  Channel,  these  reefs  occur  so  fre- 
quently, as  to  threaten,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  unite 
and  form  a continuous  girdle  of  rocks. 

Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  that  sea,  these  reefs,  which 
are  as  yet  hidden  by  the  water,  are  particularly  dangerous 
in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  was  Captain  Bourchier’s  fate  to 
be  wrecked  on  one  of  them,  during  the  night  of  the  5th 
of  December,  1 833.  The  officer  on  duty  suddenly  per- 
ceived that  the  water  bore  a strange  appearance  a-head 
and  to  leeward;  the  helm  was  put  down,  but  before  the 
brig  could  answer  it,  she  struck,  and  forged  nearly  her 
whole  length  along  the  coral  bank.  The  author’s  account 
of  this  dreadful  crisis  is  so  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  short,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  copy  or  condense 
it.  It  ought  to  be  read  itself  to  learn  what  can  be  effected 
by  steady  courage,  prudence,  and  the  niaintenance  of  good 
discipline.  Though  they  passed  a night  on  the  wreck, 
during  which  the  wind  blew  a hurricane,  and  were  then 
exposed  for  four  days  in  open  boats,  and  with  scarcely  any 
provisions,  in  finding  their  way  through  a succession  ot 
dangerous  reefs  to  the  Nubian  shore,  not  one  ol  the  crew^ 
or  passengers  perished.  Between  Englishmen,  natives  ot 
India,  and  Arabs,  there  were  eighty  souls  on  board  the 
Nautilus,  and  they  all  got  safely  to  Suakin,  an  inhabited 
island  close  under  the  main,  and  about  half  way  up  the 
Red  Sea.  , , - , , 

There  is  one  incident  which  occurred  during  the  dark, 
tempestuous  night  they  passed  in  the  wreck  on  the  reel, 
that  would  almost  be  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a 
modern  romance. 

“ To  add  to  the  horrors  of  this  fearful  night,”  says  Captain 
Bourthier,  “ a night  never  to  he  forgotten,  the  ship’s  hell,  as 
each  sea  struck  our  devoted  vessel,  gave  one  deep,  and  dismal 
toll ; thus,  as  we  imagined,  sounding  our  knell.” — p.  8. 

The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Nautilus  found  their  way 
back  to  India  as  best  they  could  ; but  the  writer  of  the. 
narrative.  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  his  Majesty’s  40th  Regi- 
ment, Lieutenant  Lynch,  and  Mr.  Mill,  who  were  home- 
ward-bound, starting  from  Suakin  on  the  13th  of  Deceni- 
ber,  travelled  across  parts  of  the  Nubian  desert,  previously 
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untrodden  by  Europeans,  to  Berber,  a town  on  the  Upper 
Nile,  which  Captain  Bourchier  says,  is  even  there  a noble 
river.  From  Berber  they  proceeded  to  Aim  Hamet,  where 
they  again  saw  the  Nile,  which  at  that  point  commences 
'ts  great  bend  to  the  southward  and  westward.  Leav- 
ing Abu  Hamet,  and  still  travelling  on  camels  through  a 
sandy  desert,  they  finally  reached  Kroosko,  whence  they 
descended  the  Nile  in  the  usual  manner  to  Cairo  and 
Alexandria.  During  the  first  part  of  the  journey,  Captain 
Bourchier  carefully  noted  down  the  distances,  the  course 
pursued,  and  the  positions  of  the  few  wells  that  occur  in 
the  deserts.  A table  of  the.  expenses  of  the  party  which 
be  kept  all  the  wmy  from  Suakin  to  Cairo,  may  be  found 
of  some  use  to  future  travellers.  The  following  passage 
confirms  a fact  stated  by  Mr.  St.  John  and  other  recent 
explorers  of  the  land  of  Egypt : — 

“ Hercules  is  not  the  only  nmle  spinner,  for  we  saw  many  of 
the  men  of  Egypt  spinning  wool  with  a distaff ; and  most  of  them 
maimed  or  dis6gured.  Some  without  the  right  eye,  others  with 
no  teeth  on  the  right  side,  and  others,  again,  without  the  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand.  These  mutilations  were  most  common 
among  the  younger  men,  and  we  were  for  some  time  puzzled  to 
find  out  the  cause.  At  last,  rve  ascertained  that  it  was  to  prevent 
their  serving  in  the  Pasha's  army.  The  eyeless  men  could  not 
take  aim,  the  toothless  hite  a cartridge,  or  the  fingerless  draw  a 
trigger.  But  Mahomet  Ali  is  ‘ a shrewd  philosopher  ’ at  hitting 
upon  revenges,  and  as  he  has  discovered  that  men  so  mutilated 
can  wear  a fetter  and  ]iull  an  oar,  he  now  makes  a point  ofsending 
many  of  them  to  the  galleys.’’ — p.  64. 

Captain  Bourchier  sailed  from  Alexandria  to  Leghorn, 
where  he  was  shut  up  forty  days  in  the  lazaretto.  Tlie  dis- 
tinguished African  traveller.  Dr.  Riippell,  of  whom  we  have 
several  times  spoken  in  ‘ Tlie  Printing  Machine,’  was  per- 
forming his  quarantine  in  the  same  place.  Any  notice  of 
such  a man  drawn  from  personal  acquaintance  is  worth  pre- 
serving. Captain  Bourchier  was  delighted  with  his  good 
humour  and  practical  philosophy  ; he  says  of  him,  “ He 
seemed  to  me  exactly  the  man  for  a iraveller  in  the  wilds, 
never  at  a loss,  or  discontented  with  whatever  might 
happen.” 

We  have  read  the  Captain’s  little  book  with  interest,  but 
he  must  excuse  us  if  we  have  indulged  in  one  hearty  fit  of 
laughter  at  his  expense.  Travelling  homeward  across  the 
continent,  while  going  through  part  of  Piedmont,  to  Turin, 
he  says  he  stopped  to  take  coffee af  Este,  the  birth-place  of 
Cardinal  Alji'cri ! The  place  he  stopped  at  was  Asti,  but 
the  mistake  in  the  name  of  a town  was  nothing  to  his  con- 
verting the  poet  and  tragedian,  Vittorio  Alfieri,  into  a 
cardinal.  If  tlie  fiery  bard  were  not  sale  asleep  in  the 
vaults  at  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  we  know  not  what 
might  come  of  it,  for  he  had  a rooted  antipathy  to  cardi- 
nals, and  a most  jealous  pride  of  his  true  name  and  calling. 
Every  body  acquainted  wdth  his  writings  and  his  auto- 
biography will  feel  how  the  captain’s  mistake  would  have 
stung  him. 

Asti  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the  poet,  and  for 
its  wines,  which  are  about  the  best  produced  in  hopper 
Italy. 
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Recherches  sur  les  Ouvr.ages  de  Bardes  de  la  Bretagne  Armori- 
cane  dans  le  moyen  age.  8vo.  Caen,  1815. 

Histoire  de  Bretagne,  par  Darn,  de  1’ Academic  Francaise.  3 vols. 
8vo.  Paris,  1826. 

Histoire  de  Bretagne,  par  Ronjoiix,  ancien  pn'ffet.  4 vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  18-29. 

It  is  now  believed  that  a whole  family,  the  origin  of  which 
sinks  in  the  darkness  of  past  ages,  once  extended  from  the 
extremities  of  Greece  and  Italy  to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 
Its  members  resembled  each  other  in  manners,  customs, 
religion,  and  monuments  ; but  their  intercourse  with 
neighbouring  and  conquering  nations,  difference  of  climes 
and  civilization,  gradually  obliterated  the  features  of  their 
common  origin.  At  the  northern  end  of  the  continent  is 
Bn'tani/,  where  we  still  find  distinguishable  traces  of  that 
ancient  race  of  natives  or  first  settlers. 

The  Britons,  though  of  small  stature,  strike  the  traveller 
with  astouishment  at  their  brawny  and  athletic  forms,  and 
seem  to  stand  more  firmly  on  the  ground  than  the  French 
people.  Under  a bush  of  hair,  covering  their  shoulders 
down  to  their  loins,  the  broad  forehead  appears  above  their 
sunk-down  eyes,  overshaded  with  thick  eyebrows  : they 
have  prominent  cheek-bones,  tlie  face  is  square,  and  the 


chin  is  in  harmony  with  the.  forehead ; the  mouth  is  un- 
commonly wide,  but  it  is  adorned  with  a beautiful  set  of 
teeth;  the  nose,  without  being  flat,  is  remarkably  striking; 
the  face  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  lion  or  bull’s.  In 
Normand^qmen  and  horses  carry  their  heads  erect ; in  Bri- 
tany,  a no  less  peculiar  characteristic  is  found,  for  men  and 
horses  have  there  a projecting  and  square  forehead,  and 
are  generally  courageous  and  strong-headed. 

The  faces  of  these  Britons,  though  seemingly  rough- 
hewn,  show  an  open,  good-natured  expression.  Let  a 
Briton’s  pride  be  flattered,  his  eye  becomes  animated ; 
and  if,  in  foreign  lands,  his  ears  happen  to  be  struck  with 
the  national  sound  of  the  (biniou)  bag]")ipe,  and  of  that 
music  of  which  nobody  now  knov\’s  the  origin,  his  tears  will 
show  the  patriotic  emotions  of  his  feeling  heart. 

The  appearance  of  the  country,  here  cultivated,  and 
there  barren,  resembles  its  inhabitants.  The  rocks,  forming 
the  granite  chain  that  runs  through  Britany,  rise  above 
the  soil  like  the  joints  of  a man  on  his  strong  and  vigorous 
limbs.  Mounds  and  commons,  protecting  the  harvest- 
fields  against  the  north-west  winds,  appear  like  a shield 
round  the  cultivated  land. 

The  Britons,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  and  worse  tools, 
are,  in  everything  they  do,  eompelled  to  exert  a double 
force  to  attain  the  same  result  as  any  other  people. 
Dressed,  in  winter,  w'ith  coarse  linen,  with  their  breast 
and  legs  bare,  in  their  fields,  or  on  the  summit  of  the  rocks 
near  the  northern  shores,  they  seem  to  be  insensible  to 
the  hardest  frost.  There  is  no  people  on  earth  better- 
adapted  to  great  undertakings.  We  have  only,  in  order 
to  be  convinced  of  this,  to  look  at  the  numerous  monu- 
ments of  their  ancestors.  What  strength  and  power  mirst 
not  have  been  exerted  on  matter  and  man,  to  raise,  without 
the  help  of  machinery  and  engines,  then  unknown,  the 
huge  stones  vvhich  cover  the  plains  of  Carnac,  and  others 
which  are  found  here  and  there  in  every  part  of  Britany, 
known  by  the  name  of  Fairy  Rocks  ! 

If  w-e  look  at  the  man  of  lower  Britany,  with  his  long 
hair  and  national  dress,  leaning  against  the  druidical 
]iyramids,  or  sheltered  under  ihe  fairy  rocks,  we  feel  as  if 
we  were  brought  back  to  the  time  of  those  men  who,  in 
unknown  centuries,  erected,  in  Greece,  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
(Tyrinthe).  The  similitude  will  be  still  greater  if  we 
accompany  the  Briton  to  his  daily  toil — if  we  attend  his 
dances  and  sports— if,  in  his  smoky  hovel,  we  sit  at  his 
table,  to  eat  the /tn,gg?s  (far)  and  croud//  (gwipott)  which 
are  served  up  on  festivals,  sometimes  soaked  in  milk  or 
hydromel,  and  sometimes  in  Spanish  wine,  the  use  of 
which  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  known  in  Bri- 
tany. We  liave  often  envied  the  happiness  of  those  who 
understand  better  than  ourselves  the  songs  and  tales  of  the 
Britons.  It  is  extremely  curious  to  notice  the  many  druid- 
ical practices  and  superstitions  introduced  into  a Chris- 
tianity which  has  only  covered  these  errors  with  its  name. 

Druidism  was  never  eradicated  from  the  convents,  not- 
withstanding the  decisions  of  the  councils,  which,  even 
up  to  the  tenth  century,  forbade  the  clerks  to  follow-  the 
practices  of  the  ancient  religion.  Most  of  the  lands  on 
which  druidical  monuments  are  still  found,  formerly  ap- 
pertained to  monasteries.  It  nevertheless  appears  that  a 
good  many  druids  and  druidesses  refused  to  submit,  and, 
leaving  to  the  Christians  the  country  of  Ar-Mor,  retired 
to  that  of  Ar-Coat.  Ar-Mor  was  the  country  next  the 
sea-shore  ; Ar-Coat,  the  district  of  forests. 

The  Christian  priests  told  the  people  that  the  druids 
and  heathen  priests  were  the  ministers  of  the  devil.  The 
latter  were  more  dreaded  on  that  account  by  the  people, 
who,  believing  those  juiests  had  supernatural  iiowers, 
sought  to  obtain  their  favours  or  avert  their  malignity. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  witchcraft  and  witches : both  are 
remnants  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country;  and 
Christianity  in  Britany  had,  for  a very  long  time,  a good 
share  in  the  maintenance  of  those  errors.  There  is  hardly 
a saint,  or  a fountain  consecrated  to  a saint,  that  has  not 
the  virtue  of  healing  certain  diseases,  or  affording  relief  in 
some  of  the  other  adverse  circumstances  of  life.  This 
kind  of  trade  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  successfully  carried 
on.  We  all  know  the  tax  of  hris  or  lagan,  which  the 
bishops  have  been  the  last  to  abolish ; — they  called  it 
donum  Proi'identice. 

The  transition  from  druidism  to  Christianity  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history  of  Britany.  '1116 
Britons  of  the  isle  and  those  of  the  continent  were  fighting 
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to  defend  flieir  threatened  fire-sides,  and  were  continually 
invaded  by  the  barbarians.  The  same  language  was 
spoken  in  both  countries  ; and  between  the  two,  from  time 
immemorial,  there  had  existed  an  intercourse  of  commerce 
and  friendship.  When  hard  pushed  by  the  Saxons,  the 
Britons  of  the  isle  were  not  abandoned  by  those  of  the 
continent.  The  people  of  both  countries  took  up  arms 
against  the  common  enemy ; the  love  of  countiy,  the 
strongest  affection  of  the  Britons,  was  equally  felt  for 
Great  and  Little  Britany.  The  glory  of  Arthur  springs 
from  this  love  of  country,  for  which  lie  fought  to  his  last 
breath ; but  at  last  it  became  necessary  to  yield  both 
victory  and  country  to  the  Saxons. 

The  Britons  of  the  isle,  both  those  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient and  those  belonging  to  the  new  religion,  came  in 
crowds  to  the  coasts  of  Armorica,  carrying  along  with  them 
the  glory  of  the  valiant  Arthur*,  and  the  feeling  of  revenge 
against  the  invaders  of  their  country.  That  land  which 
they  had  just  quitted  was  no  longer  called  Britany,  but 
Bro-Sanz,  country  of  the  Saxons,  a name  which  the 
Britons  have  always  preserved  in  their  idiom.  They  still 
call  the  English  Saozoon,  Saxons. 

ITom  that  time,  England  (the  Bro-Saoz)  has  been  the 
object  of  an  unquenchable  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
Britons.  From  father  to  son  we  see  in  history  that  hatred 
spreading  with  all  the  fury  of  which  the  old  Armoricans 
are  capable.  People,  bards,  monks,  celebrate  with  enthu- 
siasm the  exploits  of  Arthur  aud  his  companions.  Tlie 
first  romances  of  knight-errantry  were  written  in  the  Bri- 
tanic  tongue,  and  were  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
and  French.  The  authors  of  these  books  have,  without 
any  bad  intention,  introduced  both  Merlin  and  Jesus  Christ 
as  their  heroes,  thereby  blending  Christianity  and  tlie 
older  fairy  creed  which  it  had  failed  to  supplant. 

Most  of  the  emigrants  landed  on  the  whole  extent  of  the 
coast  which  is  now  called  Cotes  du  Nord.  Indeed,  it  is 
on  these  borders  that  legendary  writers  make  the  British 
monks  and  prelates  to  have  arrived,  who  alterw’ards  be- 
came the  saints  of  xlrmorican  Britany.  This  migration 
gave  a particular  character  to  the  country,  afterwards 
called  the  diocese  of  Treguier,  where  the  emigrants  prin- 
cipally settled. 

The  men  of  the  Peninsulat  are  taller  than  those  of  other 
parts  of  Britany,  but  perhaps  the  cause  of  this  is  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  which  is  certainly  greater  there 
than  anywhere  else  in  Britany.  The  British  idiom  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  other  districts,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation has  more  affinity  to  that  of  the  English  tongue. 
In  the  diocese  of  Leon,  the  Britons  of  Low'er  Britany  have 
adopted  Latin  terminations  in  f and  in  a,  a circumstance 
which  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  the  long  stay  of  a 
Roman  legion  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  dialect  of 
the  dioceseof  Vannes,  which  is  in  the  department  of  Morhi- 
han,  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  that  w'hich  was 
spoken  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest.  In  the  dio- 
cese of  Quimper  they  speak  an  admixture  of  the  dialects 
of  Vannes  and  Leon.  When  the  Normans  appeared,  Bri- 
tany  was  open  to  them  on  all  sides.  Adventurers  natu- 
rally fell  on  the  first  coast  before  them.  The  Ai'morican 
towns  w'ere,  as  Caesar  tells  us,  placed  on  promontories 
near  the  sea.  The  Normans  did  not  spare  one. 

In  respect  of  industry,  Britany  has  always  remained  be- 
hind the  neighbouring  provinces.  A single  instance  will 
explain  the  reason  of  this.  A lord  of  Laval  and  Vitro, 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  citizens  of  the  latter  town, 
wished  to  reward  them.  At  their  own  request  he  allowed 
them  to  take  the  title  of  Noble  Citizens  of  Vitro,  on  con- 
dition that  those  who  wished  to  possess  that  title  should 
prove  they  had  s))ent  ninety  j'ears  in  idleness — an  ex- 
pression which,  at  that  time,  had  not  any  injurious  mean- 
ing. The  result,  however,  has  been,  that  among  eight  or 
nine  thousand  inhabitants,  the  town  of  Vitro  counts 
from  three  to  four  thousand  paupers.  Hunting  took  up 
entirely  the  leisure  hours  of  the  nobles.  As  for  books,  the 
Britons  did  not  care  for  any  ; nevertheless  a few  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  A single  volume  composed  all  the 
library  of  a castle.  One  of  these  books  contains  a ‘ Ca- 
lendar of  Twenty  Years,’  with  ‘Astrological  Observations,’ 
the  ‘ Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,’  ‘ Divine  Offices,’  the 

* The  name  of  Arthur  is  very  common  in  Britany,  where  it  is 
pronounced  Arzur ; tlic  th  of  the  English  is  Celtic. 

f The  country  between  the  rivers  Trieu  and  Treguier. 


‘ Seven  Penitential  Psalms,’  then  some  Dicta  and  obscene 
tales,  ‘ Instructions  and  Advices  for  this  Life,’  ‘ The  Pro- 
phecies of  Merlin,’  in  dialogues,  coming  directly  after  the 
‘ Four  Evangelists  ;’  and,  lastly,  the  ‘ Liturgy  of  the  Vir- 
gin,’ and  ‘ Solomon’s  Proverbs.’  The  manuscript  of  which 
we  here  speak  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Merlin,  at  the  end  of  that  century,  still  enjoyed 
the  greatest  rejmtation. 

Cornwall  is  the  most  mountainous  and  diversitle  I pait 
of  Ai'inorica.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  its  northern 
aspect,  and  no  region  can  be  more  pleasant  than  the 
sontheim  part  of  it.  If  we  would  form  a just  o])inion  of 
its  wild  nature,  we  have  but  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the  un- 
even white  roads  cut  along  the  sides  oi flack  mountains, 
or  chains  of  arcs;  the  flocks  of  brown  sheep  wandering 
over  flow'ery  briers  ; the  shepherds  standing  on  the  sum- 
mits of  rocks,  delivering  to  the  winds  their  monotonous 
songs ; and  on  the  grey  lead-like  immoveable  heavens, 
sending  forth  their  consuming  fires  into  our  very  bosoms, 
making  us  perspire  and  pant  as  much  as  if  we  were  under 
the  stifling  sun  of  India.  The  road  from  Morlaix  to  Pon- 
tivy,  over  the  mountains,  is  one  of  the  most  gloomy  and 
tedious  we  ever  travelled.  All  around  is  a jungle  of  brooms 
and  briers,  with  only  hei'e  and  there  a green  spot  and  some 
trees,  hiding  a miserable  hut.  On  the  right,  on  the  left, 
before,  behind,  nothing  is  seen  but  solitude  and  wild  Na- 
ture. Nobody  on  the  road,  no  peasants  in  the  fields, 
except  sometimes  a child  with  long  hair,  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  animated  eyes,  looking  at  the  travellers  from 
the  top  of  a ditch,  and  holding  a white  switch  in  his  hand. 
It  is  only  near  Carrhaix:  ihat  any  men  make  their  appear- 
ance. Towards  the  evening  we  may  see  the  inhabitants, 
now  and  then  passing  one  at  a time,  with  cadaverous 
faces,  a leathern  girdle  round  their  waist,  an  iron  lamp 
hanging  from  their  vest,  and  a pick-axe  in  their  hands  — 
these  are  the  miners  of  Pont aomn,\sho  are  plodding  their 
way  homewards.  Soon  after  the  mine  itself  appears,  sur- 
rounded by  its  vast  smoking  buildings,  and  hydraulic  en- 
gines, the  arms  of  which  extend  along  the  road  like  an  intel- 
ligent power,  which,  by  its  giant-like  murmur,  strikes  the 
imagination  with  more  gloom  than  the  silent  desert  we 
have  just  crossed.  Some  steps  onward  the  murmur  in- 
creases ; then,  it  is  a strange  confusion  of  a stridulous  and 
stifled  noise,  hoarse,  and  somewhat  monotonous.  These 
sounds  are  the  clashing  of  loaded  pullies,  the  bubbling  of 
melted  lead  bounding  in  boilers,  the  bowlings  of  engines 
in  motion,  and,  at  intervals,  the  deaftening  and  soporiferous 
whiz  of  running  waters  and  subterraneous  voices,  resound- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  every  pit,  like  the  remote  buzzing  of 
an  invisible  world  of  fairy  cities. 

Continuing  our  route,  we  arrive  at  Carrhair,  a gloomy 
town  rising  on  the  bank  of  a still  river.  It  is  Carrhaix 
such  as  the  wars  of  the  League  have  left  it— muddy,  tum- 
bling down,  blackish,  and  filled  with  ignorance  and 
misery.  Here  is  old  Cornwall,  with  all  its  antiquated 
customs. 

Carrhaix  is  a town  of  the  middle  ages,  with  streets 
without  pavement,  intermixed  with  cultivated  fields  and 
green  yards.  The  public  highw’ay  is  a part  of  every  dwell- 
ing ; and  the  half  of  the  life  of  the  Britons  is  spent  there. 
Children  take  their  meals  sitting  on  the  thresholds — women 
spin,  singing  before  the  doors — old  men  are  to  be  seen 
lying  down  in  the  sun  in  the  public  ])laces— the  poor  man 
beats  the  corn  of  his  little  field  in  the  street — there,  also, 
the  Cornish  w'oman  spreads  her  wet  linen  to  dry.  During 
summer  evenings,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  quarter 
assemble  before  a pent-house,  with  a shop  underneath,  be- 
fore which  there  is  a large  bench  surrounded  by  young 
women  ; there  the  evening  is  spent,  ballads  are  repeated, 
ditties  are  sung,  and  mountain  jigs  are  danced. 

All  Cornwall,  liow’ever,  is  not  stamped  with  the  wild 
barrenness  of  the  environs  of  Carrhaix.  Going  towards 
Chateaulin,  the  prospect  changes,  and  improves  as  far  as 
to  the  sea-shore:  there,  unexpected  spots  of  beauty  re- 
appear, and  prospects  change,  unfold,  and  transform 
themselves  like  the  moveable  scenes  of  a theatre.  Ascend 
the  peak  of  the  Black  Mountains— take  your  station  in 
one  of  the  pathways,  along  the  side  of  a hill  covered  with 
undulating  golden  brooms,  five  feet  above  your  head  — 
walk  up  without  removing  the  green  shrubs  around  you — 
then,  on  a sudden,  w'hen  you  have  reached  the  summit, 
look  around ! The  sea  is  at  your  feet— the  monotonous 
murmuring  sea,  bound  by  a girdle  of  distant  mountains. 
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and  resembling  the  immense  lakes  of  the  new  world,  en- 
compassed by  solitude ! Here  you  may  spend  hours  days 
—months— without  hearing  any  other  noise  but  that  of  the 
waves,  or  the  screams  of  the  sea-birds  without  seeing 
anything  except  the  sun  rising  or  setting  on  the  waves, 
or  sometimes,  at  the  horizon,  a sail  skimming  the  sea  like 
a wandering  sea-gull.  ... 

Nothing  can  give  a conception  of  the  majestic,  gloomy 
grandeur  of  such  a spectacle.  It  is  by  looking  on  such  a 
solitary  bay  that  we  may  form  an  idea  ol  the  life  ol  the 
first  Christians  in  the  deserts.  It  seems  as  if,  in  listening 
to  the  regular  and  melodious  sound  ot  the  sea,  your  soul 
mingled  with  the  awful  nature  around  you.  The  mind,  in 
presence  of  this  admirable  image  of  the  Infinite,  rises  and 
hovers  on  the  baundless  and  immoveable  universe.  But 
near  these  sites  are  others  of  a more  awful  aspect.  I he 
coast  of  Quimper,  for  instance,  and  the  TorcJie  de  Pe7i- 
march,  offer  one  of  the  most  terrific  spectacles  we  can 
imagine.  During  a storm,  the  roaring  of  the  waves  break- 
ing against  the  rocks,  is  so  dreadful,  that  we  remember  to 
have  heard  it  one  evening  at  five  leagues’  distance  Ironr 
tlie  sea,  and  we  can  never  forget  the  solemn  majesty  ot 
this  grand  murmur  of  tlie  ocean  reaching  our  ears  through 
such  a space. 

The  bright  light  of  the  day  had  gone  down,  and  the 
moon  was  rising,  pale,  but  marked  with  dark  sjiots  ; near 
us  was  tlie  rusty  weathercock  of  an  old  chapel,  creaking- 
on  its  iron  pivot, — while  a screech-owl,  hid  in  the  hollow 
of  a calvary  in  a cross-way,  emitted  discordant  notes.  In 
the  midst  of  so  many  sinister  sounds  and  objects,  the 
breeze  brought  at  intervals  the  horrid  wheezing  of  Pen- 
march,  which  resembles  nothing  but  the  roaring  of  a multi- 
tude of  ferocious  beasts,  rushing  out  of  resounding  forests  ! 

As  you  approach  the  Torche,  the  spectacle  changes  ; 
nothing  is  now'  left  for  melancholy  dreams— nothing  mys- 
terious : the  sens.atiou  is  one  of  pure  dread,  inspiring  us 
with  an  idea  of  chaos,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  nature. 
The  air  is  tilled  with  the  crashing  of  breaking  engines,  of  a 
thousand  tumbling  edifices,  or  a thousand  armies  huzza- 
ing and  fighting  ! 

Nevertheless,  the  summit  of  Penmarch  is  one  ot  those 
desolate  sites  covered  with  mournful  gloom,  and  where 
nothing  but  ruins  are  to  be  found  or  seen.  Belore  this 
silent  wreck  the  pilot  passing  by  will  relate  to  you  the 
history  of  a city  swallow-ed  up  by  the  sea,  and  show  its 
ruins  which  the  high  promontory  protects  against  the 
raging  w’aves.  It  w-as,  he  will  tell  you,  an  immense  and 
splendid  city,  and  he  will  direct  your  sight  to  druidical 
stones  wdiich,  at  low  water,  are  still  to  be  seen  at  filteen  or 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  These  stones  weie 
the  altars  of  the  engulphed  city.  Not  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  these  sacred  remains  were  .still  the  object  of  a 
religious  ceremonj'.  Every  year  the  priests  came  in  a boat 
to  say  mass  here,  while  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  shore,  in 
their  boats,  knelt  around  in  fervent  devotion,— a strange 
intermixture  of  the  Celtic  and  Christi.nn  religions,  and  a 
striking  spectacle  of  a people  praying  over  the  remains  of 
a dead"l-i1y  as  at  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors. 

We  may  easily  imagine  that  the  scenery  of  this  dread- 
ful coast,  which  we  have  just  described,  has  a great  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Keriieicotcs, 
near  the  beach,  are  commonly  more  melancholy  than  the 
mountaineers ; their  habitudes  and  superstitions  come 
nearer  to  those  of  the  XfoHwarrA.  We  find  also,  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  the  gloomy  traditions  of  shipwrecks  and 
churchyards,  ])eihaps  a little  less  frequent  and  deeply- 
fixed  in  the  mind  than  in  the  country  of  Leon,  but  not  less 
(Iraniatic  in  their  combinations  and  results.  It  is  to  the 
hut  and  the  fire-sideof  the  fishermen  of  the  Bay  des  Tn'pas- 
ses-  (departed  souls)  that  we  must  go  to  hear  these  strange 
stories.  There  we  may  learn,  that  on  the  day  of  All  Saints, 
from  the  awful  bay,  the  name  of  w'hich  makes  the  Britons 
shudder,  plaintive  sounds  arc  heard,  when  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  been  shipw'recked  rise  to  the  top  of  every 
sui-o-e,  and  are  seen  to  run  from  one  wave  to  another  like 
the^vhite  and  fleeting  froth.  All  those  souls  which  inha- 
bited the  dear  cnitnlry,  and  have  had  the  sea  for  their 
shroud,  meet  in  that  bay ; it  is  the  yearly  relief  which  Cod 
has  granted  to  soothe  their  sufferings.  Then  may  be  seen 
those  who  loved  each  other  in  this  world  and  have  been 
scjiarated  by  death.  Every  w-ave  that  passes  by  carries  a 
soul,  which  is  seeking  everywhere  the  soul  of  a brother,  a 
friend,  or  a lover;  and  when  they  meet  each  other,  they 
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utter  plaintively  together  a sad  and  melancholy  murmur, 
and  are  violently  torn  from  each  other  by  the  surge  which 
they  are  compelled  to  follow.  Storms  are  very  frequent 
in  those  regions,  and  the  number  of  wrecks  is  great ; 
hence  the  old  prayer  of  the  sailor^  of  Brit any,  so  full 
of  natural  and  sublime  feeling — “ T a Do?ie,  sicourit  an 
hanorn,  va  vatimajit  a zo  her  bum  ag  ur  mor  a zo  her 
bras  r—“  O God,  protect  me,  my  ship  is  so  little,  and  thy 
sea  is  so  large.”  There  is  in  that  country  a generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  the  whirlwind  is  only  appeased  when 
the  waves  have  cast  on  shore  the  bodies  ot  heretics  that 
have  perished  in  shipw'recks,  and  all  other  offens-ive 
things,  as  ifthere  was  tor  the  Kernewote  a somewhat  vague 
and  poetical  association  of  ideas  between  the  purity  of  the 
sea  and  that  of  his  creed — as  it  that  great  ocean,  reflecting 
the  heavens,  were  too  holy  to  sufter  within  itselt  anything 
defiled  or  impure ! ■ , ■ , n ,i 

Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  inhabitants  ot  these 
coasts  lighted  fires  at  night  to  allure  the  pilots,  and  draw 
them  on  the  shore.  Time  and  better  habits  have  made 
these  horrid  practices  disappear  ; but  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  make  the  Britons  of  the  coasts  understand  that  the 
wrecks  of  ships  are  not  theirs.  “ The  sea,  says  the  Ker- 
newote,  in  his  energetic  language,  “ is  like  a cow  tha^t 
calves  for  us  ; what  the  sea  deposits  on  the  shore  is  ours. 
Fortius  reason,  it  is  only  by  means  of  sabres  and  guns  that 
pillage  can  be  prevented.  It  is  a curious  and  afflicting 
spectacle,  that  of  a shipwreck  by  night,  in  the  bay  of  Corn- 
wall. At  the  first  signal  of  distress  which  is  fired  irom  the 
ship,  men,  women,  and  children  make  their  way  down  to  the 
sea  with  lighted  lanterns;  a thousand  lights  are  seen 
moving  rapidly  along  the  beach,  and  descending  thechtts  ; 
and  a thousand  dreadlul  cries  are  heard.  Soon  altei, 
the  guns  of  the  custom-house  officers  shine,  and  the  voices^ 
of  fishermen  and  pilots,  rising  louder  than  the  muiinui  ot 
the  storm,  send  forth  signals  lor  concert  and  advice.  In 

the  midst  of  this  sad  confusion,  the  ship  is  seen  passing- 
like  a rapid  dart,  with  its  main-mast  bending  under  the 
pressure  of  the  wind,  and  its  sails  shattered  by  the  tem- 
pest. Cries  of  despair,  mixed  with  stifled  jirayers,  arise 
from  those  on  board  ; whilst,  on  the  cliffs,  by  the  light  ol 
a thousand  fires,  a thousand  greedy  faces  look  at  one 
another,  in  presence  of  a priest,  who  has  come  down  to 
stop  the  pillage  of  the  vessel,  and  who  repeats,  in  a low- 
voice,  the  prayers  for  the  dying  1 Wrecks  on  that  coast 

are  so  frequent,  that  fishermen  depend  on  the  pillage  as 
upon  a kind  ol'  yearly  revenue.  „ ■ r-  p 

Vve  have  said  that  the  south  of  Cornwall  is  far  Irmu 
being  as  gloomy  as  the  part  we  have  just  desciibed.  To 
prove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  direct  our  steps  towards 
Quimpcril  Here  is  the  Arcadia  of  Lower  Bntany— the 
Landof  Promise— the  region  of  sweet  fields,  with  relresh- 
ing  shades  and  smiling  laces.  The  town  itselt,  which  is 
not  larwe,  took  its  origin  from  a monastery ; and  the  calm- 
ness of  the  cloister  still  hovers  on  this  pleasant  yillap. 

But  the  surrounding  country  is  worthy  ot  notice,  divei- 
sified  as  it  is  with  woods  and  meadows,  and  watered  by 
two  rivulets,  the  blue  waters  of  which  flow  as  harmoniously 
as  their  Hellenic  names  of  Isole  and  EU  would  lead  us  to 

imagine.  . ■ 

Here  we  may  study  the  character  of  the  kernewote  in 
all  its  native  simplicity  ; for  it  is  at  the  village  dance,  at 
butting,  at  the  public-house,  that  we  must  see  him  in 
order  to  know  him.  This  species  of  lazzarone  of  Lower 
Britany  is  a singer,  idler,  and  joker ; he  shows  his  external 
feeling^  by  tears  or  joyous  songs,  and  has  nothing  ot  the 
grave'reserve  which  the  inhabitant  of  the  vicinity  ol  L<;on 
seems  to  exhibit  in  his  steady  and  firm  demeanour.  I lie 
Kernewote,  on  the  contrary,  is  naturally  curious,  awkward, 
and  loungimr,  like  a school-boy,  whom  nothing  puts  out  ol 
his  way,  and  who  looks  about  on  all  sides.  He  is  serious 

onlv  in  his  hatred.  i ■ 

It  is  not  safe  to  trust  too  much  to  his  apparent  apat  by,  liis 
bashful  timidity,  and  his  fawning  humbleness,  when  he 
makes  a low  bow.  His  waistband  sometimes  conceals  a 
knife : his  revenge  too,  is  still  and  sullen ; he  knows 
how  to  wait,  without  showing  his  anger.— to  murder  wit i> 
caution,  secrecy,  and  a vengeance  which  needs  not  the 
applause  of  the  world,  but  feeds  on  its  ludden  jojs  tena- 
cioiis  and  stiong  as  the  human  Iraine  ol  iron  which 
incloses  it,  and  not  to  be  moved  by  time  or  prayer. 

The  dress  of  the  Kernewote  is  made  up  ot  lively  colouis, 
and  covered  with  showy  woollen  lace,  Otten  in  Iront  ot 
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the  vest,  the  date  of  the  make,  and  the  name  of  the  tailor 
are  written  with  variegated  woollen  thread.  Towards  the 
mountains,  the  breeches  are  short,  and  equally  tit  for 
dancing  or  fighting ; towards  Quimper,  the  inhabitants 
wear  large  breeches  falling  about  their  heels,  which  em- 
barrass all  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  impede  them 
in  running. 

The  hat  of  the  Kernewote,  with  its  short,  slightly  turned- 
up  brim,  is  adorned  w'iih  velvet  cords,  floating  in  the  air. 
The  leathern  girdle,  with  a brass  buckle,  is  only  worn  in 
the  mountains,  and  on  every-day  coats,  which  are  made 
of  figured  linen. 

The  dress  of  the  women,  which  also  consists  of  stuff  of 
showy  colours,  is  pleasant,  light,  and  full  of  grace.  In 
certain  places,  it  reminds  us  of  that  of  the  Swiss  women 
of  the  environs  of  Berne. 

The  manners  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  are  no  less 
diversified  and  whimsical  than  the  country  itself.  The 
religious  propensity  of  Cornwall  is,  as  in  every  other  part 
of  Britany,  a little  diversified  by  the  natural  and  light 
gaiety  of  the  Kernewote ; and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  is  in  the  common  joy  of  his  life,  more  than  in  his  sad 
and  gloomy  ceremonies,  that  we  must  study  his  character. 
Sprightly  and  poetical  in  pleasure,  he  is  clumsy  and  vulgar 
in  grief. 

In  Cornwall,  as  soon  as  a young  man  has  escaped  the 
conscriptiim,  he  thinks  of  taking  a wife,  and  goes  to  find 
the  tailor  of  the  place,  that  he  may  inquire  of  him  who 
are  the  marriageable  girls  in  the  country.  The  tailor  is,  in 
Britany,  a complex  being,  a man  sui  generis,  and  wor- 
thy of  a particular  description.  First,  he  is  deformed,  tai- 
loring only  being  carried  on  by  people  whose  weakness  or 
infirmity  of  body  prevents  them  from  labouring  in  the 
fields  ; sometimes  he  is  lame,  oftener  he  is  humpbacked. 
A tailor  with  a hump,  squinting  eyes,  and  red  hair,  may 
be  considered  as  the  type  of  his  species  ; he  seldom  mar- 
ries ; but  he  frolics  with  young  girls,  and,  although 
really  a coward,  is  a great  boaster.  If  he  has  any  fixed 
residence,  he  only  inhabits  it  during  the  warmest  days  in 
summer;  in  general,  all  his  time  is  spent  in  the  farms 
where  he  works.  The  men  generally  despise  the  tailor, 
on  account  of  his  womanish  and  sedentary  habits;  he  is 
not  even  admitted  at  the  same  table  with  them  ; he  eats, 
after  they  have  finished,  with  the  females,  whose  friend 
and  favourite  he  is.  There  you  may  see  him  grinning, 
jeering,  and  gormandizing,  and  always  ready  to  play  a 
trick  on  a boy  or  a married  man.  An  insinuating  flatterer, 
he  knows  how  to  put  secretly  intothe  billof  the  farmersome 
fine  jacket  that  he  has  been  sewing  for  the  w'ife  ; he  knows 
all  the  new  songs,  and  often  composes  verses  himself ; and 
nobody  tells  a story  better  than  he,  except  perhaps  the 
beggar,  another  kind  of  perambulating  bard  ; but  the 
stories  of  the  beggar  are  as  melancholy  as  his  wandering 
life,  whilst  those  of  the  tailor  are  always  merry.  To  him, 
too,  belongs  the  right  of  publishi'ng  all  the  scandal  of  the 
country,  and  to  recite  in  eveiy  farm. 

We  may  easily  conceive  from  all  this  how  well  the  tailor 
of  the  Kernewote  is  adapted  for  conducting  a love-intrigue, 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  official  agent  of  all  matrimonial  alliances, 
and  the  dispenser-general  of  husbands— a business  which 
procures  him  a high  consideration  among  the  young  wo- 
men. As  soon  as  he  is  told  by  a young  peasant  to  go  and 
spesk  lor  him  to  a pemieres  (spinster)  of  the  parish,  he 
goes  to  the  farm  she  inhabits,  and  tries  to  speak  to  her 
without  any  one  being  by.  If  by  chance,  on  his  way 
to  the  farm,  he  sees  a magpie,  he  retraces  his  footsteps, 
and  returns  home,  the  magpie  being  a bird  of  bad  omen 
for  the  intended  marriage.  He  waits  till  the  following 
day.  The  nieeting  which  then  takes  place  has  the  appear- 
ance ol  being  fortuitous : he  begins  to  talk  with  the  young 
woman  of  the  weather,  of  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by 
her  cows,  of  the  approaching  pardon  of  Scaer,  and  the 
many  sweethearts  she  will  no  doubt  find  there  ; then,  by 
a cunning  insinuation,  he  proceeds  to  talk  of  the  intended 
young  man  ; he  extols  his  talent  in  the  art  of  leading  the 
oxen,  talks  ol  the  strength  he  displayed  at  the  last  butting 
match  ol  the  banners  on  the  day  of  the  procession  of  St. 
Laurent,  and  prates  about  the  money  the  youth  has  saved, 
and  the  many  good  shirts  he  has  got,  and  which  he  keeps 
in  his  oak  chest.  Then,  he  adds,  how  well  he  looks  on 
Sundays,  with  his  violet  coat,  and  how  well  he  sings  many 
joyous  songs  of  the  mountaineer!  The  maid  listens  to  ail 
this  as  Eve  listened  to  the  serpent.  With  wandering  and 


confused  looks  she  twirls  the  strings  of  her  apron,  or  bites 
the  elder  switch  with  which  she  drives  her  cow  to  the 
fulds.  Thus  the  tempter  adorns  his  speech  with  a thou- 
sand seductions,  and,  at  last,  when  he  sees  her  ready  to 
yield,  he  strikes  the  last  string  ofwdly  argumentation,  and 
obtains  from  her  heart  the  wished-for  consent.  “ Speak 
to  my  father  and  mother,”  exclaims  the  rustic  Galatea,  as 
she  flies  aw'ay  with  troubled  and  blushing  countenance. 
Her  parents  are  then  apprised  of  what  has  happened  ; if 
the  lover  is  accepted  by  tliem,  the  tailor,  on  a certain  day, 
brings  him,  accompanied  by  his  own  relatives.  This  pre- 
liminary step  is  called,  demande  de  la  parole.  Whilst  the 
heads  of  each  family  are  in  communication,  the  lovers  retire 
to  the  other  extremity  of  the  room,  where,  in  a low  tone  of 
voice,  they  mutter  a few  words  of  love  and  mutual  pro- 
mises. This  hour  is  the  finest  in  all  the  days  of  the  life  of 
a Cornwall  girl  ; for  it  is  the  only  time  the  disdain  of  men 
for  the  other  sex  is  suspended,  to  give  way  to  a caressing 
equality.  But  the  betrothed  lovers  must  soon  put  an  end 
1o  their  courtship.  Then,  hand-in-hand,  they  approach 
the  table  round  which  their  relatives  are  already  seated ; 
white  bread,  wine,  and  brandy,  are  set  before  them,  when 
the  young  man  and  w’oman  eat  with  the  same  knife,  and 
drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  The  parents  speak  of  the 
terms  of  the  intended  marriage,  after  which  a day  is 
appointed  for  the  wedding.  This  second  meeting  at  the 
house  of  the  young  woman  is  called  velladen — that  is,  the 
sight.  On  that  day  tlie  parents  of  the  penneres  put  on 
their  best  Sunday  clothes  ; they  wax  their  cabin  beds  and 
their  black  oak  chests  ; the  presses  are  left  ajar,  to  show 
the  heaps  of  linen  and  blankets,  with  the  rolls  of  six- 
livre  pieces  alluringly  piled  up  on  one  another ; the 
finest  flitches  of  bacon  are  seen  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  ; the  doors  of  the  granaries,  stored  with  corn, 
are  left  half  opened  ; the  brass  pans  on  the  shelves  shine 
like  gold  ; the  horses,  adorned  with  ribbons,  as  they  com- 
monly are  at  the  fair  of  Lanhouarneau,  or  Tolgoat,  have  on 
that  day  an  abundance  of  fresh  straw,  and  the  racks  are 
also  full  of  clovei';  the  plough,  the  rake,  the  carts  are 
tastefully  displayed,  and  the  cellar  is  filled  with  piled- 
up  casks.  Unhappily  this  opulence  is  almost  always  fic- 
titious ; the  linen  and  money  have  been  borrowed  from 
friends ; the  horses,  so  well  fed  on  that  day,  are  neverthe- 
less lean,  and  show,  by  their  bad  condition,  that  their 
ordinary  fare  is  a constant  fast ; the  casks  in  the  cellar 
are  empty. 

All  these  precautions  being  taken,  the  young  man  comes 
with  all  his  relations.  Compliments  pass  on  all  sides,  they 
visit  the  farm,  survey  the  fields,  and  talk  of  the  articles  of 
the  contract  of  marriage,  and  the  day  of  the  wedding  is 
fixed.  The  two  fathers  clap  their  hands  into  one  another, 
and  by  that  the  promise  is  considered  as  ratified  and  ren- 
dered inviolable.  In  some  parishes,  the  young  man  for  a 
very  short  time  still  preserves  the  right  of  breaking  his 
engagement.  For  this  purpose  he  enters  his  intended 
bride’s  house  at  a time  when  all  her  relatives  are  assembled 
round  the  fire,  and  taking  a firebrand,  places  it  crosswise 
on  the  hearth  ; he  is  thereby  understood  to  decline  to  sit 
at  tbe  fire-side  of  the  family  with  which  before  he  had  in- 
tended to  unite  himself.  Eight  days  before  the  matrimo- 
nial ceremony,  the  betrothed  peasants  separately  go  and 
invite  their  friends  to  the  wedding ; the  young  woman 
accompanied  by  a male  friend,  and  the  young  man  by  the 
bride’s  maid.  The  inviter,  holding  in  his  hand  a long 
white  switch,  stops  at  the  door  of  every  house,  and  makes 
a long  speech  in  verse,  bj'  which  he  invites  all  the  mmates 
to  come  to  the  dinner, mentioning  the  day  of  the  wedding,  the 
place  ivhere  it  will  take  place,  and  the  publican  who  will 
supply  the  entertainment.  This  speech  is  frequently  in- 
terru])ted  by  prayers  and  ciossing  the  forehead.  Tlie 
wedding  day  having  arrived,  the  tailor,  whose  office  has 
entirely  changed,  and  who  is  now  called  the  Rhymer,  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  morning,  accompanied  liy  the  bride- 
groom and  the  bridegroom’s  relatives.  The  relatives  of  the 
bride,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,  wait  tlieir 
approach  with  another  rhymer,  who  is  charged  to  answer 
the  bridegroom’s  rhymer.  The  contest  of  skill  which  fol- 
lows between  the  two  is  as  grotesque  and  comical  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  This  being  over,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom go  to  the  mansion  of  the  mayor,  and  thence  to 
church.  Then  comes  the  wedding  dinner,  at  which  some- 
times from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  guests  are  present. 
A real  vulgar  rout,  not  scanty  and  perfumed,  like  that  of  a 
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Parisian  (gourmet  de  Paris),  on  whose  table  champagne 
and  a Perigoid  pie  excite  api)ctite,  but  after  the  fashion 
of  one  of  Homer's  Pouts,  where  a roasted  ox  and  a whole 
cask  of  wine  ministered  to  the  voracity  of  colossal  men. 
During  the  dinner  the  new  couple  preserve  a serious  and 
meditative  attitude,  and  remain  silent.  Both  seem  to  be 
reviewing  the  ])ast,  and  contemjdating  the  new  duties 
they  have  engaged  to  perform.  This  melancholy  idea, 
which  is  perceived  in  all  their  embarrassed  movements,  is 
.soon  after  expressed  in  the  words  of  their  songs.  The 
bridegroom  repeats  first  thccomplaint  of  a married  man  : — 

“ On  Sunday  morning  I got  tip.  after  breakfast  I went  to  my 
garden  in  expectation  of  taking  a little  walk. 

“ But  a little  bird  was  singing  on  a flowery  Imsb  ; alas  ! it  bad 
two  wings,  and  I was  no  longer  nimble  as  in  my  younger  days  ; 
alas  ! I coidd  not  catch  it  ; my  poor  heart  began  to  sigh. 

“ And  an  old  man  addressed  me — ‘ Good  day,  young  man, 
why  do  you  sigh  ? have  you  a heart-ache,  or  are  you  low  spirited  ?’ 
“•  It  is  neither  the  heart-ache  nor  lowness  of  spirits  that  makes 
me  sigh  ; but,  alas  ! I regret  my  younger  days  that  have  aban- 
doned me. 

“ Youth  is  the  finest  flower  in  this  world,  Time  cuts  it  off  as 
with  the  scythe  of  the  husbandman,  but  thine  still  shines  on  its 
stem,  thine  is  not  near  failing  thee. 

“ O,  old  man,  restore  to  me  youth  and  its  pleasures,  and  1 
will  pay  for  you  to  drink. 

“ O,  young  man,  young  man,  if  thou  art  a clever  youth,  re- 
store to  me  my  younger  days,  and  I will  pay  for  wine  that  we  may 
drink.  'When  I was  a young  man  I had  a light  heart  and  no 
cares,  and  1 had  in  my  purse  money  for  myself  and  my  friends. 

“ fVheu  I was  young  I was  the  best  dancer  in  the  cotintry; 

I danced  on  my  very  tiptoes  ; now  I am  married,  now  have  come 
troubles  and  grief ! 

“ Farewell  youth,  farewell  dancing  and  jdcasure  !"’ 

This  gloomy  song  impresses  every  countenance  with  a 
grave  expression;  a long  silence  follows,  during  which 
every  man  recalls  to  his  memory  the  careless  hours  of  a 
bachelor’s  life,  when  he  passed  his  time  in  cutting  for  the 
young  maids  smitches  of  Pardon  tastefully  carved,  and 
when  he  could  spend  his  last  crown  at  a public-house 
without  the  fear  of  finding  at  home  children  in  tears  and 
a scolding  wife.  Then  he  remembers  the  prizes  he  ob- 
tained in  the  butting  sports,  his  trips  to  fairs,  and  the  little 
rolls  of  white  bread^of  instead  of  all  which,  now 

his  lot  is  fifteen  hours’  work,  black  bread,  coarse  linen 
dress,  and  poverty ! 

These  thoughts’  make  them  all  bend  their  heads,  while 
frowns  and  sadness  are  stamped  on  their  faces.  Then  the 
bride  in  her  turn  begins  to  sing  her  own  complaint  : — 

“ When  1 wa.s  a viniug  maid,  my  beart  was  open  and  free  : 

“ Adieu,  conijiauioiis,  adieu,  fur  ever! 

“ My  beart  was  open  and  free  ; neither  for  gold  nor  silver 
would  1 have  given  it  away  : 

“ .Adieu,  compardous,  adieu  for  ever  ! 

“ I have  given  it  for  nouglit,  and  I have  placed  it  where  joys 
and  ideasures  are  not: 

“ Adieu,  companions,  adieu,  for  ever! 

“ Pains  and  troubles  await  me;  three  cradles  near  the  fire, 
filled  with  boys  and  girls  : 

<-  Adieu,  companions,  adieu,  for  ever  1 
“ Three  other  lioys  and  girls  are  iu  the  room  : 

‘‘  Adieu,  companions,  adieu,  for  ever  1 

“ Goto  fairs  and  to  pardons,  my  friends  and  comjianlons;  but 
I cannot  go : 

“ .Adieu,  companions,  adieu,  for  ever  ! 

For  you  see  I must  remain  here,  and  be  but  a servant ; young 
maids,  I am  married  : 

*■  jVdieu,  comjianions,  adieu,  for  ever  1” 

Nothing  can  describe  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  this 
simple  and  moving  song.  It  is  no  longer  mciady  a grave 
countenance  showing  the  sadness  of  the  heart,  the  song  of 
the  bride  has  touched  the  string  on  which  hang  all  Ihe 
sorrows  of  the  women,  who  burst  into  tears  at  the  de- 
scription and  recollection  of  their  throes  and  pangs, 
their  life  of  servitude  and  self-denial;  the  jioetical  de- 
scription of  the  young  biide  is  a real  mirror  of  their 
fate.  Free  as  the  bird  on  the  trees  before  they  put  on 
their  finger  the  silver  ring,  which  is  presented  with  so 
many  tender  seductions,  they  are,  when  married,  sud- 
denly condemned  to  a dumb  obedience;  the  kind  way 
of  speaking,  used  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  day.  lasts  no 
longer  than  the  day  following  the  wedding.  The  rejiast, 
however,  does  not  long  remain  under  this  gloomy  cloud  of 
sadness;  gaiety  prevails  after  the  two  complaints  h.ave 
been  sung,  and  cider  and  wine  arc  poured  out  in  abun- 


dance, until  the  nasal  music  of  the  bagpipe  proclaims  the 
hour  of  dancing.  Then  the  six  hundred  guests  rise  from 
the  table,  with  countenances  full  of  joy,  and  an  old 
man  says  grace,  to  which  the  company  answer  Amen. 
The  dance  is  formed  on  the  spot  where  the  corn  is  threshed, 
before  the  door  of  the  farm-house,  and  it  is  well  worth 
seeing.  Men  and  women,  wit  h rapid  and  furious  capers, 
accompanied  by  bursts  of  mirth  and  drunken  hickups, 
wheel  aliont, panting,  howling,  and  turning,  like  a heap  of 
autumnal  leaves  driven  round  and  I’ound  by  a whirlwind. 
There  is  no  grace  or  elegance  in  their  steps,  no  volup- 
tuousness lilce  that  wliich  is  to  be  seen  in  Parisian  saloons, 
nothing  of  those  alluring  attitudes  of  a young  couple 
swimming  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfumes;  their  entwined 
arms,  their  bold  and  nervous  stam])ing  on  the  ground  with 
their  heels  and  turned-in  feet,  make  it  a real  dance  of 
Sioux  round  a captive  about  to  be  scalped. 

Tlie  Greeks  had  a protecting  deity  for  each  of  their  un- 
dertakings. The  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  h.ave  a saint  who 
watches  over  every  action  of  their  life  ; Saint  Herhot,  for 
instance,  assists  in  makingbutter ; Saint  Ives  causes  dough 
to  ferment  ; a De  profundis  and  two  farthings  given  to  the 
dead,  hel])  to  find  things  which  were  lost,  &c.  They 
have  besides  numerous  miraculous  chapels  where  Ailscu- 
lapian  saints  cure  all  diseases. 

The  hospitality  of  the  mountaineers  is  proverbial.  If 
you  enter  their  house,  they  never  fail  offering  you  cider  to 
drink,  out  of  the  common  pitcher;  to  refuse  it  would  be  an 
insult  not  to  be  forgiven. 

As  for  their  ignorance  it  is  complete,  and  it  even  extends 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Ten  years  ago  they  only 
sowed  rye  and  buck-wheat ; potatoes  have  of  late  been 
cultivated  to  a small  extent;  but  buck-wheat  is  the  prin- 
cipal food;  for  this  reason,  when  this  precarious  harvest 
fails  them,  tlie  famine  to  which  they  are  subjected  is 
liorrible.  They  then  quit  their  country,  and  overspread 
the  feitile  plains  of  the  county  of  Leon,  a blessed  land  over 
which  the  breath  of  God  always  blow'S  abundance. 

In  '1816,  thehalfofthe  inhabitants  of  the  chainofmoun 
tains,  called  Ares,  made  a sudden  rusli  on  other  towns  and 
counties.  Men,  women,  and  children,  pale  witli  starvation, 
were  to  be  met  with  evciywhcre,  singing,  with  melancholy 
notes,  the  complaints  of  Cornwall.  To  have  seen  these 
ragged  multitudes  coveilng  all  the  roads,  with  their  sticks 
and  beads  in  their  hands,  their  wallets  on  their  shoulders, 
and  asking  alms,  one  would  have  thought  they  were  some 
tribes  flying  away  from  the  yoke  of  a conqueror,  and  seek- 
ing an  asylum  and  lands  to  cultivate.  The  resignation  of 
these  unfortunate  people  was  sublime.  Not  a word  of 
complaint  was  uttered,  not  a robbery  was  committed  ; no 
imperious  demand  was  ever  heaid  from  them.  Often  a 
dozen  of  these  starving  men,  with  their  sticks  in  their 
hands,  might  be  seen  on  the  thresholds  of  houses,  im- 
])loring  « morsel  of  bread  for  the.  I re  of  God.  If  they 
were  refused,  they  continued  their  way  without  murmur  or 
menace;  and  refusals  were,  nevertheless,  frequent,  parti- 
cularly in  towns,  for  at  that  time  political  parties  were  still 
arrayed  against  each  other  by  the  late  struggles,  and  but 
very  few  hearts  were  open  to  charity,  which  then  was 
deemed  a vulgar  feeling. 


On  the  I’raeticahility  of  l-lstnblishing  a Steam  Communication 
with  India,  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  Globe.  London, 
laiil.  Fp.  1 j.  Price  Is. 

The  title  which  M.  Bernhard  has  affixed  to  his  little  pam- 
phlet induced  us,  at  first  sight,  to  think  he  had  some  useful 
information  to  give,  relative  to  the  important  object  for 
which  Parliament  has  granted  ‘2o,0o0/.,  in  order  to  effect 
experiments ; but  he  has  obviously  selected  the  word 
“ India”  merely  to  attract  attention  to  his  ])ioposed  im- 
provements on  the  steam-engine,  and  its  ajiplication  to 
navigation.  In  the  course  of  his  little  work  lie  makes  the 
following  bold  assertions  : — 

1st,  and  generally.  That  he  has  established  a “ reforma- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  steam  navigation.  ’ 

2nd.  That  be  has  “ succeeded  in  inventing  a system  of 
ste:im-engincs  and  paddle-w  heels,  the  application  ol  which 
he  is  prc])ared  to  show  will  cftect  the  important  object  ot 
distant  steam  navigation.” 

3rd.  That  he  has  invented  a steam  generator,  which 
effects  a considerable  saving  of  fuel  in  comparison  with 
the  best  of  the  present  steam-boilers,  and  unites  such  con- 
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tnvances  as  “ venclev  the  disastrous  effects  of  an  explosion 

totally  impossible  to  occur.”  v i * 4i 

4th.  That  his  now  paddle  wheels,  “ if  applied  to  the 
present  steam-engine,  would,  in  Ihe  course  ol  a long 
voyao'e,  effect  a saving  ol  one-hatj  the  fuel  reijuiied  by  the 
common  paddle-wheels,  and  increase  the  velocity  about 

one-fifth.”  ....  -1 

5th.  That  he  has  contrived  a “ sell-acting  governail, 
which  has  the  peculiar  power  of  directing  the  couTsc  of 
the  vessel,  eiiti rely  independent  of  ihe  arhon  of  the  helm, 
and  which  is  positively  called  into  operation  by  the  very 
presence  of  danger:’  'Should  a vessel,  provided  with  this 
invention,  by  any  accident,  in  the  darkness  ol  the  night, 
or  othervrdse,  take  a direction  towards  rocks  or  sandbanks, 

“ she  will  alter  her  course  with  an  instantaneous  and  pow- 
erful action  of  the  governail:'  , 

6th.  That  he  has  “ invented  a new  system  of  anchoring, 
which,  with  the  governail,  he  will  be  bold  to  assert,  will 
be  found  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  eight  wrecks  out  of 

Five  years  ago  M.  Bernhard  obtained  an  English  patent 
for  his  paddle-wheel  ; and,  singular  to  relate,  there  aie 
now  upwards  oi  forty  patent  improvements  on  the  same 
apparatus,  and  yet  the  old  paddle-wheels  aie  still  in  ge 
neral  use,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  desirableness  of 
some  improvement  which  shall  diminish  the  obstiuciions 
caused  by  the  loss  of  power,  remove  the  cumbrous  and 
unweildy  paddle-boxes,  and  lessen  the  swell  ol  the  water, 
which  produces  such  danger  to  small  vessels,  and  not  un- 
freouently  damages  the  shipping.  , w, 

M.  Bernhard  also  tells  us  that,  in  1817-18,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  his  ]iaddle-wheels  in 
the  first  steam-boat  that  was  introduced  upon  the  river 
Danube,  the  entire  construction  of  which  was  confided  to 
him,  and  for  which  he  obtained  a patent  that  gave  him  the 
exclusive  right,  for  fifteen  years,  of  directing  the  building_ 
of  all  steam  ships  navigating  the  Danube.”  The  model  ot 
his  paddle-wheels  has  been 'exhibited  to  the  public  in  the 
National  Gallery  of  Practical  Science,  Lnwther  Arcade, 
Strand  ; but  he  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  bring  the  in- 
vention into  practice  in  England. 

The  immense  number  of  supposed  improvements  on  the 
application  of  steam  power,  for  which  patents  have  been 
taken  out  by  their  authors,  and  which  have  afterwards 
proved  abortive,  is  well  known  to  all  who  take  any  in- 
terest in  the  subject.  But  we  trust,  notwithstanding,  that 
the  pretensions  of  M.  Bernhard  will  be  examined  into, 
and  that,  though  his  assertions  may  seem  rather  bold  and 
sweeping,  a foreigner  will  not  have  to  complain  ol  apathy 
and  neglect  towards  subjects  which  so  materially  affect 
the  interests  of  the  British  public. 

THE  NEW  PALACE,  No.  II. 

The  marble  arch  forms  by  far  too  costly  an  item  in  the  archi- 
tect's estimate,  to  be  cursorily  passed  ovei  in  oin  estimate  ot 
his  performance.  As  lar  as  mere  words  go,  it  is,  undoubt- 
edly, something  out  of  the  ordinary  track  ; a leal  maibie 
arch’  is  not  to  be  seen  every  day,  either  in  this  country  or 
elsewhere.  Still  a less  ostentatious  name  than  that  which 
it  derives  from  its  materials,  would,  peihajis,  be  moie 
favourable  to  it,  inasmuch  as  at  present  expectation  is  apt 
to  be  too  greatly  excited.  In  respect  ot  design,  it  is  almost 
a mere  nullity,  being  little  other  than  a model  after  one  of 
the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome,  and  not  particulaily  feli- 
citous in  its  present  application.  Taken  as  a separate 
piece  of  architecture,  its  interest  lies  in  its  exhibiting  a 
restoration  of  a species  of  structure,  whose  very  name  car- 
ries an  imposing  sounds  and  also  in  both  the  real  and  im- 
puted beauty  of  the  material.  Could  we  view'  it  exclusively 
from  this  point,  all  might  be  very  well ; yet  as  it  is  not 
a detached  and  independent  object,  but  merely  one  of  tlie 
many  figures  the  architect  has  grouped  in  his  comjiosi- 
tion,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  considering  both  how  it 
affects,  and  how  it  is  affected  by  the  rest. 

Were  it  not  that  every  instrument  in  l\Ir.  Nash’s  archi- 
tectural concert  is  terribly  out  of  tune,  and  the  entire  per- 
formance a sad  medley  of  harshly  discordant  sounds,  the 
entire  want  of  keeping  observable  between  the  part  we  are 
now  speaking  of,  and  the  others,  w'ould  be  still  moie 
offensive.  As  a iiart  of  a larger  comiiosition  it  connects 
itself  with  nothing.  Upon  the  same  level  with  a Grecian 
Doric  order— not  a little  Nasliified,  it  is  true— we  behold 
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a rich  specimen  of  the  Roman  style,  with  columns  raised 
upon  pedestals,  and  consequently  ranging  with  those  of 
neither  of  the  orders  eiiijiloyed  in  the  facade.  The  sump- 
tuousness, too,  ifnot  the  dignity,  displayed  in  this  entrance, 
and  in  the  bronze  palisading  connecting  it  with  the  wings, 
causes  the  latter  to  appear  almost  mean  and  poverty- 
stricken  in  comparison.  And  if  such  be  the  effect  at  pre- 
sent, how  much  more  disadvantageously  will  this  “arch 
operate  in  regard  to  the  rest,  when  surmounted  by  the 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  George  IV.  It  is  possible,  in- 
deed, that  the  colour  of  the  statue  may,  in  some  degree, 
counteract  the  very  unfortunate  effect  now  produced  by 
t lie  white  marlile  as  I'egards  the  material  of  which  the 
palace  itself  is  built.  The  “ arch”  is  a glaring  crude  spot 
of  white,  and  so  far  an  offensive  patch,  which, ^ instead  ol 
harmonizing  with  the  general  hue,  quite  “kills  it,  as  the 
jiainters  say ; and  causes  tiie  tint  ot  the  stone  to  appear 
dull  and  muddy.  A contrast  ol  this  kind,  moreover,  was 
the  less  advisable,  because,  instead  of  being  laced  with 
Portland  stone,  the  palace  is  built  with  an  inferior  mate- 
rial, w'hich  makes  hardly  a better  appearance  than  Roman 
cement,  and  which  is  not  apt  to  be  improved  by  age.  So 
far,  then,  the  marble  arch  is  not  only  striking  and  cons]ii- 
cuous  enough,  but  a great  deal  more  so  than  is  desirable,^ 
because  what  effect  it  does  produce  is  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  part. 

We  readily  admit,  that  what  is  so  professedly  a mere 
piece  of  decoration  as  this  entrance, — forming,  too,  from 
its  situation,  a central  and  leading  point  in  the  design, 
will  very  lu'operly  bear  to  be  ornamented  more  lavishly 
than  subordinate  parts.  But  then  this  is  to  be  done  with 
some  discretion;  for  if  any  one  part  be  allowed  so  to  pre- 
ponderate over  the  other.s  as  either  to  make  us  feel  that 
they  are  unworthy  of  being  associated  with  it,  or  other- 
wise to  destroy  “ keeping,’’  tlie  design,  as  a whole,  ceases  to 
have  merit,  althoucfh  many  detached  beauties  may  perhaps 
be  pointed  out  in  it. 

Mr.  Nash,  unfortunately,  composed  after  the  “ from 
hand-to-mouth  system not  only  w’ithout  any  master- 
grasp  of  his  subject,  but  ajrparently  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  considering  how  tlie  respective  parts 
would  combine,  or  even  what  w'ould  be  seen,  and  w’hat 
not.  Of  this  unpardonable  want  of  foresight,  he  made 
ample  confession,  when  he  owned  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  small  dome  over  the  garden  front  would  be  visible  from 
the  park.  As  little,  too,  does  he  seem  to  have  contemplated 
the  consequences  of  the  “ arch”  to  the  structure  behind 
it.  It  is,  we  admit,  a little  in  advance  of  the  line  of  the 
wings  ; and,  therefore,  not  altogether  so  connected  with 
them  as  to  require  perfectly  to  assimilate  with  them  in 
feeling  and  exju'ession.  Still  the  difference  is  by  far  too 
great,  because  harsh  and  disagreeable.  The  transition  is 
too  abrupt— too  jarring.  This  would  not  have  been  the 
case  had  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  degree  of  richness 
been  resumed  towards  the  extremities,  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  ; instead  of  which,  the  character  of  magnificence 
dwindles  so  entirely  away,  as  to  produce  an  egregious 
anti-climax,  and  a by  far  more  striking  than  creditable 
instance  of  architectural  bathos.* 

The  whole,  we  repeat,  is  such  a mere  hotch-potch — such 
a jumble  of  misapplication  and  discordant  teatures — that 
what  was  intended  for  richness,  becomes  only  tawdry  and 
ridiculous  finery.  In  its  progress,  it  was  a series  of  blun- 
ders and  botchmgs;  and  as  it  at  last  exhibits  itself,  it  is 
all  feebleness  and  littleness— all  littleness  and  feeldeiiess 
—without  a single  redeeming  merit ; since  even  the  arch, 
although  of  just  sufficient  importance  to  make  all  the 
rest  appear  so  much  more  paltry  than  it  otherwise  would, 
possesses  in  itself  no  other  dignity  than  what  its  material 
confers  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  “ fronti  nulla  tides.”  Most 
egregiously  as  the  architect  has  failed  in  the  exterior  ot 
Ins  building,  we  had  been  told,  and  were  willing  to  be- 
ligve — almost  against  hope,  we  must  confess — that  he  had 
nmde  ample  amends  in  its  interior.  Accordingly,  we 
trusted  the  palace  would  so  far  prove  a “ toad,”  as  to  wear 
a jewel  in  its  head.  But  herein,  too,  w'e  were  to  be  dis- 
appointed : we  found,  indeed,  a number  of  columns,  many 
of  them  in  imitation  of  the  richest  kinds  of  inarble,  many 
elaborately  carved  door-cases  and  chimney-pieces,  highly 

* We  must,  however,  in  justice  to  lUr.  Nash,  observe,  that 
the  very  pretty  little  liits  now  added  to  the  wing.s,  formed  no 
part  of  tiny  of  hi.s  de.signs. 
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wrought  cornices  and  ceiling's, — and,  in  short,  nearly  all  the 
materiel  of  magnificence  which  money  can  command,  yet 
hardly  a single  magnificent  idea  of  the  architect’s  own. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  here — “ prsesentia  snperat 
famam;”  for  whatever  there  is  of  pomp,  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  flatter  the  ear  than  to  satisfy  the  eye.  It  is  true 
that  when  we  went  over  the  building— which  was  not  very 
long  ago  — much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  finish- 
ing, and  in  some  of  the  rooms  not  even  the  floors  were 
laid.  Still,  we  can  and  do  make  sufficient  allowance  for 
every  drawback  of  this  kind  : nay,  by  seeing  it  in  such  a 
state,  we  are  perhaps  better  able  to  form  a fair  estimate 
of  its  real  architectural  pretensions,  than  if  we  had  viewed 
it  decked  out  in  all  those  trappings  w'hich  are  apt  to  warp 
the  judgment,  and  to  make  us  mistake  the  artifices  and 
elegances  of  attire  for  beauty  in  the  object  they  adoin. 

With  the  solitary  exception  of  the  picture  gallery,  which 
certainly  presents  some  pleasing  novelty  in  the  construc- 
tion and  character  of  its  glazed  ceiling,  there  is  hardly 
anothei' architectural  point  throughout  the  whole  interior ; 
and,  independently  of  its  height  and  extent,  in  addition  to 
the  decoration  just  alluded  to,  even  this  gallery  has  very 
ittle  to  excite  admiration.  On  first  entering,  we  are  met 
Iby  disappointment ; for  we  are  struck  by  a sad  want  of 
grandeur  in  the  hall  itself.  We  certainly  do  not  approve 
of  the  system  acted  upon  by  some  architects — namely, 
that  of  giving  us  the  maximum  of  display  in  this  part  of  a 
building,  so  that  every  after-impression  is  weaker  than  the 
first  ; and,  therefore,  as  a mere  entrance  vestibule,  con- 
ducting to  some  nobler  hall  beyond  it,  we  could  have  been 
well  enoueh  satisfied  with  the  one  in  the  New  Palace.  In 
fact,  we  mistook  it  I'or  a place  of  that  description,  till  we  were 
assured  we  were  actually  standing  in  that  many-pillared 
hall  which  our  imaginat  ion  had  depicted  as  something  really 
august  and  imposing.  Even  if  greater  loftiness  could  not 
have  been  obtained,  without  departing  altogether  from  the 
design  as  originally  made  out,  still  grandeur  of  character 
might  have  been  achieved  by  other  means— there  might 
have  been  impressive  boldness  — greatness  of  style— vigor- 
ous effect.  Instead  of  which,  this  hall  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  finicalness  of  manner.  Of  columns  there  is  no 
lack ; yet  even  they  are  so  managed,  as  rather  to  add  to 
the  idea  of  insignificance.  Hardly,  indeed,  can  we  con- 
vince ourselves  that  they  are  there,  until  we  actually 
begin  to  count  the  puny  dwarfish-looking  things  stuck  up 
against  the  piers.  This  is,  perhaps,  expressed  somewhat 
too  hyperbolically,  still  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  us  far  better  than  more  accurate  language 
would  do.  AVe  are  here  made  to  feel,  veiy  mortifyingly,  how 
inadequate  the  result  is,  compared  with  the  costly  appara- 
tus errrployed. 

At  the  Southend  of  this  hall  is  the  grand  staircase  ; the 
epithet,  however,  is  one  of  mere  courtesy  and  distinction, 
since  “ pretty  ” would  be  far  more  applicable  to  it.  Pretty 
enough  it  certainly  is,  too  much  so,  indeed,  to  be  at 
all  satisfactory.  In  a private  gentleman’s  residence 
it  might  pass  for  grand ; bnt  as  the  ascent  to  the  pre- 
sence-chamber of  England's  Sovereign,  it  is  wretch- 
edly undignified.  There  is  an  air  of  greater  nobleness 
in  the  staircase  of  Covent  Gaulen  Theatre ; and  that  at 
the  new  Goldsmiths’  Hall  is  incomparably  finer — full  of 
piquant  variety  and  effect,  and  strikingly  original  in 
character. 

On  ascending  to  the  principal  floor,  we  first  enter  a small 
guard-room,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  ante-room  and 
throne-rcom,  which  occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  park 
front,  within  tlie  court.  The  former  of  these  two  ajiart- 
mcnts  has  three  windows  openintr  into  the  portico ; the 
other  has  an  additional  window,  placed  in  one  of  the  pro- 
jections of  the  I'ront,  and  lighting  the  alcove  at  the  further 
end  of  the  room,  where  a canopy  of  state  will  be  put  up. 
lioth  rooms  are  spacious  and  lofty,  and  when  the  gilding 
of  the  ceilings  and  ornaments  shall  have  been  conqileted, 
will  be  tolerably  gorgeous,  if  not  particularly  beautiful, 
the  style  of  decoration  here  employed  being  that  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “ Louis  Quatorze”--  barbarously  gro- 
tesque in  its  form  and  details,  yet  sufficient!}'  pompous  to 
satisfy  the  admirers  of  mere  fanc\'. 

The  foldiiig-doois  opposite  the  centre  window  of  the 
ante-room  open  into  the  picture  gallery,  crossing  which, 
we  enter  by  corresponding  folding- doors  on  the  opposite 
side,  into  the  suite  of  state  apartments  facing  the  garden. 
These  are  very  limited  in  number,  not  more  than  five  or  six 


rooms,  forming  a mere  suite  ; so  that  what  is  here  allotted 
to  parade  and  display  is,  after  all,  upon  a very  limited 
scale,  it  being  confined  to  the  two  rooms  on  the  east 
sides,  those  in  the  west  front,  and  the  intervening  picture 
gallery.  The  plan  too,  it  will  be  observed,  is  as  plain  and 
straightforward  as  can  be — some  may  think  it  the  most 
straightforward  part  of  the  affair  altogether : here  is 
neither  intricacy  nor  perplexity,  nothing  that  bursts  upon 
the  visiter  unawares,  no  artful  management  in  bringing 
out  effects,  no  apt  contrivance,  nor  anything  to  break  up 
the  formal  monotony  of  the  general  disposition.  For  effect 
the  architect  seems  to  have  trusted  entirely  to  the  beauty 
of  individual  ornaments,  and  the  splendour  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  by  him.  As  regards  such  things  there  is 
tmdoubtedly  much  to  admire  ; the  marbles  of  p\irple  and 
other  rich  dies  intermingled  with  streaks  of  gold,  captivate 
the  eye;  yet  after  all,  they  are  but  gorgeous  flowers,  and 
however  abundant  they  may  be,  even  the  loveliest  flowers 
will  not  constitute  an  attractive  landscape  scene.  We 
might  derive  as  much— perhaps  more — satisfaction  from 
beholding  the  same  materials  in  the  manufacturer’s  work- 
shop, so  little  has  the  architect  done  to  confer  upon  them 
any  additional  value  by  the  use  he  has  made  of  them.  The 
columns  themselves  are  small,  and  very  few  of  them  insu- 
lated ; some  of  them,  too,  exhibit  what  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a very  capricious  solecism  against  good  taste,  the  bases 
being,  in  some  instances,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  shafts, 
while  the  capitals  are  white.  Thus  the  keeping  between 
the  two  extremities  of  the  columns  is  destroyed  ; so  that, 
as  far  as  depends  upon  colour,  they  appear  to  have  no 
bases  at  all.  There  is  also  another  more  licentious  than 
laudable  novelty  in  which  the  architect  has  indulged, 
namely,  the  sudden  contracting  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
shafts  of  some  of  the  pilasters,  in  order  that  the  mouldings 
of  the  base  shall  not  project  beyond  the  shaft  itself ; but 
it  causes  the  pilaster  to  appear  as  if  applied  to  the  base  of 
a lesser  one.  Almost  the  only  thing  that  struck  us  as  both 
a new  and  pleasing  contrivance  was  the  series  of  circular 
apertures  above  tlie  windows  of  the  state  dining-room. 
These  will  be  filled  with  painted  glass,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  large  transparent  medallions,  and  will  thus 
admit  light  towards  the  ceiling,  without  cutting  up  the 
surface  and  producing  that  harshness  and  spottiness  occa- 
sioned by  a range  of  smaller  windows  in  a room  above 
the  principal  ones. 

First  impressions  are  not  uniformly  the  most  correct, 
and  it  is  possible  that  another  visit  might  induce  us  to 
qualify  the  seeming  asperity  of  some  of  our  remarks ; yet 
their  general  tenour  would  remain  unchanged,  for  there 
are  so  many  deficiencies  inherent  in  the  very  constitution 
of  the  structure,  that  the  leading  charge  against  it  in 
our  criticism  would  still  remain  in  full  force.  Here 
was  a noble  opportunity  for  the  display  of  architec- 
tural talent,  one  not  likely  to  occur  again  for  many 
generations,  and  most  miserably  has  it  been  trifled 
away.  AVe  have,  how'ever,  now  purchased  experience, 
and  although  we  may  have  no  opportunity  of  turning 
it  to  account  in  palace  building,  we  hope  that  the  dearly- 
purchased  lesson  may  yet  avail  us  in  other  undertakings, 
where  not  only  public  money,  but  public  taste  is  also 
concerned. 


STATE  OF  'niE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 

The  two  national— or,  we  should  ralher  say  — patent 
theatres,  are  about  to  open  for  a second  and  — we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  believe — a last  trial  of  the  unnatural 
connexion  between  them.  That  the  experiment  has  been 
made,  however,  wc  are  not  inclined  to  regret,  as  many  of 
the  best  meaning  and  most  intelligent  friends  of  the 
drama  were  favourable  to  its  adoption  ; and  nothing  short 
of  ocular  demonstration  could  have  satisfied  their  minds 
as  to  the  issue.  The  trial  has  also  been  a fail-  one.  No 
rational  expense  has  been  spared  to  ensure  the  services  of 
actors  and  artists,  foreign  as  well  as  native.  The  sre.atcst 
activity  has  characterized  the  management.  The  suc- 
cess of  many  of  the  novelties  has  been  great;  the  at- 
traction of  two  rarely  equalled  ; and  the  result  has  been, 
nevertheless,  anything  but  gain  to  the  speculators.  AA’hat 
hope,  it  may  be  asked,  then,  remains  for  the  drama,  when 
this  extreme  remedy  has  failed?  Ours  is  a strong  one, 
founded  on  the  common  principle  of  nature; — regenera- 
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tion,  proceeding  from  the  total  decay  and  corruption  of  the 
old  hody-polilic  of  theatrical  affairs— the  explosion  of  pre- 
judices, and  the  abandonment  of  practices  rendered 
ridiculous  or  useless  by  the  progress  of  education  and 
society— the  establishment  of  a theatre,  the  directors  of 
which  shall  lead,  instead  of  follow,  the  public  taste,  and 
prove  themselves  actuated  by  the  inquiring  and  reforming 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  I-et  us  review  the 
causes  which  have  been  assigned  by  the  various  writers, 
on  the  present  state  of  the  English  stage,  as  tending  to 
the  decay  of  the  national  drama.  The  dearth  of  good 
actors— the  high  salaries  of  the  few  that  remain  to  us— 
the  lack  of  good  plays— the  expense  of  the  spectacles  sub- 
stituted—the  size  of  the  houses — the  prices  of  admission— 
the  late  dinner-hours  of  fashionable  life -the  country  villas 
of  wealthy  citizens,  who  used  to  reside  over  their  counting- 
houses  ill  Cheapside  or  Watling-street,  have  each  been 
accused  in  turn  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  deser- 
tion of  the  patent  theatres— (for  we  must  beg  our  readers 
to  remember,  that  nearly  every  other  respectable  theatri- 
cal e.stablishment*is  flourishing,  and  that  “ The  Fall  of  the 
Drama”  is  a tragedy  enacted  af  the  patent  theatres  alone) ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  contributed 
towards  it ; but  the  great  evil,  we  contend,  is  in  the  sys- 
tem, too  deeply  seated  for  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  anatomy  of  the  stage,  to  form  a guess  at.  Let 
us  examine,  for  instance,  the  two  first  assertions ; — The 
dearth  of  good  actors,  and  the  high  salaries  of  those  who 
remain. 

Of  all  the  clamours  which  have  been  raised  upon  thea- 
trical questions,  there  is  none  in  our  opinion  more  unfair, 
more  unfounded,  than  that  which  is  levelled  against  the 
high  salaries  of  our  principal  performers.  It  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  that  taking  the  relative  value 
of  money  into  consideration,  the  great  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  past  century  received  equally  large  sums,  and  cer- 
tainly earned  them  much  more  easily.  Instead  of  care- 
fully and  leisurely  producing  five  or  six  new  pieces  in  a 
season,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  have  latterly  been  hurried 
out  by  dint  of  night  rehearsals,  and  almost  superhuman 
exertions  of  every  description.  Managers  were  formerly 
contented  with  putting  up  a play  and  a farce,  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  at  a rational  hour  after  a rational  entertainment. 
Now  the  bill  is  crammed  wdth  three  or  four  pieces — two 
full  operas  have  been  performed  in  the  same  evening  with 
a farce  between  them— and  the  principal  comedians  are 
frequently  dressing  for  the  last  piece  on  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night, with  the  chance  of  getting  to  their  suppers  and  beds 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning,  and  of  being  called 
to  rehearsal  again  at  ten!  And  what,  alter  all,  is  the 
mighty  remuneration  ? So  much,  that  the  most  tortunats 
and  prudent — in  number  perhaps  a dozen,  and  those,  too, 
of  the  highest  grades  in  their  profession — have  contrived 
to  lay  by  enough  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
comfort,  and  leave  to  their  children,  if  they  are  not  nu- 
merous, a moderate  independence.  What  a shame,  exclann 
the  thoughtless  and  the  envious,  that  Mr.-- — , the  actor, 

or  Miss , the  singer,  should  roll  in  their  carriages  to 

the  theatre,  while  the  proprietors  or  lessees  of  that  enor- 
mous property  are  compelled  to  walk!  What  a shame, 
forsooth,  that  those  who  are  favoured  by  nature  with  the 
rarest  of  her  gifts— fragile  as  they  are  exquisite— powers 
that  a slight  cold  may  ruin  forever — or  talents  that  an 
accident  may,  in  a moment,  render  useless  to  their  pos- 
sessors, should,  while  in  the  meridian  of  their  fame,^  be  in 
the  receipt  of  an  income,  contemptible  in  the  eyesot  many 
a linen  draper,  grocer,  or  tallow  chandler,  whose  loss  to  the 
community  might  be  instantlysupplied  by  his  foreman  ; 
—what  a shame  that  they  should  enjoy  the  luxury  of  their 
own  carriage,  and  that  the  proprietor,  out  of  whose 
pockets  (such  is  the  cant  of  the  day)  the  money  comes,  has 
to  walk  on  foot  to  the  door  of  his  own  splendid  property ! 
IIow  does  the  money  get  into  the  pockets  of  the  proprie- 
tor? Is  it  for  the  love  of  that  gentleman,  or  to  see  hun, 
that  the  public  empty  theirs?  And  if  the  said  pro- 
prietor’s pockets  overflow  through  the  exertions  of  the 
performers,  does  any  corresponding  benefit  accrue  to 
them  from  the  happy  event  ? Yes,  they  are  not  called 
upon  in  that  case  to  reduce  their  salaries;  they  are 
not  requested  to  sacrifice  their  own  fairly  and  hardly- 
* Thousands  are  cleared  annually  at  the  Adelphi,  the  Olympic, 
and  Astley's.  The  Ilaymarket  thrives  almost  without  manage- 
ment ; and  money  has  been  made  at  the  Surrey,  the  Favilion, 
and  even  at  the  Coburg. 
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earned  gains  to  repair  or  arrest  the  consequences,  not 
of  sudden  and  unavoidable  calamity  (lor  to  their  praise 
be  it  recorded,  never  did  the  actors  hesitate  an  instant 
on  such  occasions),  but  of  inefficient  management,  iti- 
explieable  litigations,  private  (juarrels  and  intrigues,  and 
all  the  miserable  machinery  that  has  for  many  years 
past  been  silently  but  rapidly  grinding  the  drama  to 
the  dust ; while  the  rapacity  of  modern  actors,  and 
the  incapacity  of  modern  authors,  have  been  held  up 
to  the  innocent  public  as  amongst  the  principal  causes  ot 
its  decay.  High  salaries!  let  tliose  be  asked,  who  know 
anything  of  the  matter,  what  the  pay-list  amounted  to  at 
Drury-lane  when  the  lessees  of  Covent-garden,  in  an  evil 
hour,  unbound  their  sheaf  of  arrows  to  save  some  fitty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  per  week,  and  suffered  Mr.  Elliston  to 
select  the  choicest  for  his  own  rpiiver.  Turn  to  those  days 
of  cartes  blanches*  and  ask  the  really  inlormed,  the  sum 
total  of  the  Drury-lane  pay-list  then,  and  whether,  enor- 
mous as  it  was,  in  comparison  to  what  it  had  been,  that 
was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Elliston’s  faihire  ? The  answer  will 
be— “ No.”  Did  the  high  salaries  cause'.the  fadure  of  Mr. 
Pnee  ?— No.  Did  they  cause  the  failure  of  Mr.  Lee?— 
No.  But  have  they  not  contributed  to  reduce  Covent- 
garden  and  Drury-lane  to  their  present  desperate  situa- 
tions ? Yes,  in  one  way  they  have.  To  avoid  paying 
such  high  salaries,  the  lessees  of  the  two  theatres  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  1830-31,  entered  into  a com- 
pact. They  mutually  pledged  themselves  not  to  give  more 
than  certain  sums  to  certain  performers,  and  they  kept 
their  words  for  a week  or  so,  during  which  time  Madame 
Vestris,  having  declined  to  accept  the  terms  ol  the  thea- 
trical tai'iff,  set  up  a theatre  for  herselt,  and  lor  the  rest  ot 
tlie  season  took  about  a thousand  pounds  per  week  of  the 
play-going  public,  and  choked  Drury-lane  as  tar  as  Long- 
acre  nightly  with  the  carriages  of  the  nobility,  tbat  might 
otherwise  have  been  setting  down  in  Bow-street  and 
Bridges-strcct.  Mr.  Liston  had  a high  salary  that  season 
at  Drury-lane,  notwithstanding  the  comiract ; but  as  that 
theatre  could  not  afford  to  give  him  such  extravagant 
terms  the  next,  Madame  Vestris  strained  a point,  and 
added  his  name,  at  the  very  same  terms,  to  her  list.  We 
have  not  yet  heard  that  Mr.  Liston’s  high  salary  has 
ruined  Madame  Vestris,  or  that  his  non-appearance  on  a 
Saturday  at  Drury-lane  lessened  the  losses  ot  that  esta- 
blishment. 

In  short,  it  is  common  enough  to  hear  of  the  cupidity 
and  illiberality  of  actors,  and  we  by  no  means  assert  that 
a solitary  example  might  not  now  and  then  be  found  ; but 
we  will  not  quietly  hear  a gifted  and  deserving  class 
of  persons  cried  down  upon  .the  authority  of  dreaming 
theorists  or  wilful  perverters  of  tacts.  The  dearth  of 
good  actors  is  indeed  a subject  of  regret,  but  not  ol 
despair,  and  should  also  be  taken  as  an  argument  for 
paying  highly  those  who  are  left  to  us.  The  larger 
theatres  have  suffered  a great  loss  ot  talent  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  false  economy  we  have  alluded  to  has  rendered 
it  greater  than  it  need  have  been.  V/hen  we  see  in 
the  bills  of  minor  establishments  the  names  ol  Madame 
Vestris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Orger,  Mr.  Keeley  and 
Mrs.  Keeley,  Mr.  Liston,  &c.,  we  cannot  help  doubting 
the  policy  that  suffered  such  a dispersion  to  take  place  at 
any  price  likely  to  have  been  demanded.t  We  must  pause 
here  for  the  present.  In  our  next  we  may  speak  as  to  the 
lack  of  good  plays,  &c. : but  one  remark  we  must  make  in 
conclusion.  Numerous  as  may  be  the  causes  that  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  the  drama,  the  overwhelming 
debt  contracted  in  the  erection  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent- 
garden  Theatres  required  little  assistance  to  rum  them  as 
speculations : it  has  been  the  upas  tree  under  which 
they  have  both  withered.  Lessee  after  lessee  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  swarms  of  old  renters  and  new  renters, 
many  of  w’hom  having  purchased  a 500L  share  for  less 
than  200f.,  at  a public  auction,  are  pocketing  lU/.  per  cent.^ 
for  their  money,  w'hile  they  complain  of  the  necessity  ot 
taking  10^.  in  the  pound,  bluster  about  “vested  rights, 
and  have  had  the  modesty  to  join  the  lessee,  twice  in  one 
season,  in  the  request  that  the  actors  would  take  half  sa- 
laries, to  prevent  the  absolute  closing  ot  the  doors ! 

* Mr.  Klliston,  in  liis  mapnificent  way  sent  carles  blanches  to 
the  actors  who  were  negotiating  with  Mr.  C.  Kemble. 

t It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  the  present  directors  of  the 
national  theatres  would  gladly  engage  any,  or  all,  of  these  artists 
at  their  own  terms,  hut  it  is  now  too  late, 
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Hisloiieal  Science. — Tlie  “ Royal  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
investigating  the  Archives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,”  have 
just  obtained  tlie  sanction  of  the  Belgian  government  to  tlie  pnb- 
licalion  of  a most  valuable  work,  which  will  gradnallv  a]ipear 
tinder  the  title  of  ‘ Collection  des  Chronit|nes  Beiges  inedites, 
puhlices  par  ordre  du  Gnuvernement.’  and  towards  which  the 
JMinister  of  the  Interior  has  promised  that  copies  of  every  docu- 
ment in  his,  or  any  other  public  office,  illustrative  of  the  history 
of  the  country,  shall  he  furnished  to  the  Commissioners.  The 
various  sections  of  this  work  are  severally  entrusted  to  the  Ahhe 
de  Ram,  Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  M.  Willems,  Professor  Warn- 
koenig,  M.  de  Gerlache,  Dewez,  the  Belgian  historian,  and  M. 
Gachard.  The  extent  of  this  collection  is  at  present  to  be  limited 
to  nineteen  volumes  ipiarto  ; each  section  is  to  contain  a detailed 
introduction,  and  where  it  is  requisite,  maps  and  illustrative  en- 
gravings. The  first  volumes  will,  it  is  hoped,  ho  ready  by  the 
commencement  of  next  year. 

Allan  CLinningliam  has  for  some  time,  we  hear,  been  cidleoting 
materials  for  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Coleridge.’  He  proposes  to  include,  with  notes,  the  masterly 
‘ Biographies’  of  Johnson — to  admit  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  northern  poets  into  that  dark  period  in  southern  song  which 
extends  from  Chaucer  to  Si>enser — to  illustrate  each  vohime  with 
four  or  five  finely-engraved  heads,  from  the  most  esteemed  pic- 
tures— and  to  render  the  work,  in  external  appearance,  at  least, 
a fit  companion  for  those  beautiful  editions  of  the  best  poets  now 
issuing  from  the  press. 

Music. — The  numerous  cnnservatorie.s  and  musical  societies 
spread  throughout  Belgium  have  formed  themselves  into  a General 
Association  for  the  encouragement  of  the  .Science  of  Music,  which 
will  give  great  musical  festivals  once  a-year  in  Brussels,  Liege, 
Ghent,  and  Antwerp  alternately.  The  first  is  to  be  held  this 
year  at  Brussels.  The  directors  of  the  conservatories  in  Liege 
and  the  latter  town  are  to  direct  the  festivals  in  rotation.  Ama- 
teurs are  admitted  into  the  association  at  an  annual  subscription 
of  ten  francs.  The  festivals  are  to  last  two  days. 

Penny  Magazines. — Rome  and  Naples  are,  it  is  said,  about  to 
add  their  contributions  to  this  class  of  popular  literature.  In  the 
North,  too,  besides  the  penny  magazines  which  are  to  appear  at 
St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow,  one  was  commenced  for  Poland, 
by  a bookseller  at  Lissa,  on  the  1st  of  July  last.  It  is  ])ublished 
under  the  title  of  ‘ Pizyjaciel  Ludu,’ once  a-week.  Twenty  six 
numbers  are  to  form  a volume,  the  price  of  which  will  be  three 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

Stronlian — .\  mineral  is  found  near  Nienberg,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Munster,  in  the  Gryphiten  chalk-formation,  which  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  by  some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  as  moon- 
stone ; but,  by  a chemical  investigation  performeil  hv  Professor 
Liebeg,  at  Giessen,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a pure  crystal- 
line carbonate  of  strontian.  The  pieces  are  found  from  one  to 
two  feet  below  the  surfac^e,  are  from  three  to  six  pounds  in 
weight,  and,  from  their  outward  appearance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  mineral  traverses  the  chalk  hed  in  veins  of  from 
four  to  si.x  inches  thick,  and  that  it  is  likewise  to  be  found  in 
other  similar  formations.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
common  limestone  by  its  great  specific  gravity,  and  the  wavv, 
crystalline,  and  spongy  ap])earance  of  the  fresh-hewn  fragments; 
the  lump  is  generally  rather  .soft,  its  prevalent  colour  a glittei'ing 
white,  which  towards  the  centre  becomes  grey.  The  surest 
method  of  ascertaining  its  identity  is,  hy  dissolving  a piece,  about 
the  size  of  a ])oa,  ijt  muriatic  acid,  ami  the  solution  will,  upon  the 
addition  of  spirit  of  wine,  first  mix  with  it  and  then  iullatne. 
The  spirit  of  wine  hums,  if  the  suhstance  be  really  carbonate  of 
strontian,  with  a bright  flame  of  the  colour  of  carmine.  This 
di.scovery  is  due  to  a clergyman  of  Nienberg,  to  whom  a peasant 
brought  some  pieces  found  in  digging  a grave.  The  announce- 
ment is,  as  it  regards  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  nmch  interest  ; 
and,  as  a considerable  supply  of  the  substance  can  now  be  (dt- 
tained,  it  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  chemist  in  many  important 
jirocesses. 

Subshiule  fur  Indigo.  — A Mr.  Bess,  a merchant  in  Moscow,  has 
discovered  a method  by  which  what  is  called  Berlin  blue,  is  made 
to  yield  as  fine  and  ilurable  a dye  as  indigo. 

Spanish  Gallery  of  Painlings.  — The  National  G.allery  at 
Madrid  is  a spacious  and  not  unhandsome  building,  in  the  Prado. 
It  is  divided  into  four  saloons,  a])propriated  to  the  Italian,  Fle- 
mish, .Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  and  German  schools.  The 
number  of  jnetures  at  present  e.xcceds  200  ; but  when  the  ar- 
rangements are  completed  for  enriebing  it  with  the  collections 
now  ill  tlie  royal  palaces,  it  will  contain  upwards  of  20(10  jiic- 
tnres,  and  will  then  unquestionably  form  the  finest  gallery  in  the 
world.  The  Italian  school  oecnifies  the  saloon  immediately  facing 
the  grand  entrance.  Its  walls  are  studded  wiili  the  richest  gems 
oi  art, — the  productions  of  Tintoretto,  Poussin,  the  two  Garaccis, 
Guercino,  Guido,  iMichael  .‘Vngelo,  Correggio.  Raphael,  Ac , Ac. 
Ihe  t«o  lateral  saloons  are  occupied  by  productions  of  the.'spanish 
masters;  and  the  fourth  by  those  of  the  Flemish  and  German 
schools,—  At/as, 


Cost  of  English  Books  reprinted  in  America. — It  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  the  cost  of  the  copy-right  of  books  in  this 
country  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  amazing  difference  of  price 
indicated  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  American  ‘ Book- 
sellers’ Advertiser  :’ — Mackintosh’s  Revolution  of  1668  is  out 
at  last,  in  an  eighteen-dollar  (in  England,  3/.  3s.)  quarto  ; we 
shall  have  it  presently  from  Carey  and  Lea  at  an  eighteenth 

(4s.  ‘id.)  of  that  sum.’’ “Miss  Fldgeworth’s  ‘ Helen  ’ costs,  in 

London,  If.  11s.  6rf.,  or  seven  dollars;  here  we  buy  Harper’s 
neat  edition,  with  plates,  for  75  cents  (about  3s).  Fuda  ladiJJ'er~ 
enoe 

Obelisk  of  Luxor. — This  venerable  relic  of  Egyptian  antiquity, 
which  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Paris,  (at  a cost  of  nearly 
1200/,  independently  of  the  expense  of  bringing  it  from  Luxor, 
is  70  feet  3 inches  and  ,5  lines  (French)  in  height,  and  weighs 
about  2o0  tons.  The  twelve  lines  of  inscriptions,  there  being 
three  on  each  face  running  vertically,  contains  1600  hieroglyphics. 

Population  of  Geneva. — The  population  of  the  city  ammints  to 
27,177  individuals,  of  whom  12.573  are  males,  and  14,604  females. 
Of  the  total  number,  10,162  are  foreigners.  The  number  of  Pro- 
testants is  21,434,  and  of  Catholics,  5688.  The  entire  population 
of  the  canton  is  56.655, — comprising  27,288  males,  and  20  357 
females.  There  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  number  of 
strangers  since  the  year  1822  ; and  the  augmentation  of  the 
population  of  the  city  and  canton,  in  the  same  period,  has  been 
fully  one-tenth.  It  appears,  from  the  above  statement,  that  in 
the  entire  canton  there  is  an  excess  of  2069  in  favour  of  the 
female  sex  : this  dilFerence,  however,  is  almost  confined  to  the 
city,  where  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  as  six  to  seven. 
— Jonrn.  de  Geneve. 

Russian  Lheratare. — The  periodical  literature  of  Russia  during 
1833,  consisted  of  45  journals  and  newspapers,  of  which  25  were 
jmblished  in  St.  Petersburgh,  11  in  Moscow,  3 in  Odessa,  2 in 
Revel,  3 in  Kasan,  and  1 in  Jurosloff;  thirteen  of  the  non-poli- 
tical publications  are  devoted  to  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  re- 
maining 27  of  the  same  class  to  various  departments  of  science. 
Nineteen  are  published  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  authorities;  namely,  12  daily,  and  7 monthly 
publications.  The  remainder,  consisting  of  10  daily  publications, 
and  16  others  issued  at  various  intervals,  are  private  undertakings  ; 
some  prosecuted  by  learned  societies,  and  others  by  individuals. 
To  this  list  must  be  added  41  periodical  works  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, of  which  23  are  in  German,  5 in  French,  4 in  Lieilandish, 
3 in  Polish,  2 in  English,  1 in  Italian,  and  3 in  other  languages. 
The  earliest  periodical  work  which  appeared  in  Russia  was  the 
Petersburgh  newspaper,  which  is  at  present  published  by  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  first  came  out  in 
Moscow  in  the  year  1703  ; from  I71 1 it  was  published  alternately 
in  that  city  and  .St.  Petersburgh  ; and  since  1728,  it  has  invaria- 
bly been  published  in  the  hitter.  The  Archseographical  Commis- 
sion of  the  Imperial  Academy  has  been  engaged  for  nearly  six 
y'eai's  in  exploring  the  archives  and  libraries  of  the  empire,  in  pur- 
suit of  s\d)jects  connected  wit'n  the  Russian  and  Sclavonian  laiu 
gnages.  Tiiey  have  now  collected  five  jionderous  folios  of  mate- 
riahs,  illustrating  the  history  of  Russian  literature  to  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  these  it  is  intended  to  digest  and  publish 
hereafter  in  the  .shape  of  a Bibliographical  Dictionary.  F'rom 
the  year  1757  to  1832,  the  whole  number  of  medical  works  which 
appeared  in  Russia,  amounted  to  515;  271  original,  and  244 
translations. 

New  Plui.icatioxs  fhom  Augcst  8,  to  Septejiuer  8,  1834. 
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20 

33 
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Total  . 

77 
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50 

18 

6 

In  order  that  our  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Scientijic  Association  at  Ediuiurgh  might  be  more  com- 
plete, and  have  the  advantage  of  being  prepared  with  the 
aid  of  authentic  documents,  we  have  resolved  to  delay  the 
publication  (f  it  for  another  week.  Our  ne.rt  Number, 
therefore,  in  which  it  will  appear,  will— as  formerly  an- 
nounced —consist  of  eight  pames  beyond  the  usual  (ptantity. 
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FRANCE. 

France,  Social,  Literary,  and  Political.  By  Henry  I,ytton  Bulwer, 
Esq.,  M.P,  2 vols.  8vo.  Bentley,  183-1. 

France,  in  a population  of  32,000,000,  reckon.s  about 

5.000. 000  of  proprietors  of  land,  who,  with  Iheir  familie.s, 
may  ]ie  reckoned  at  20,000,000  of  people,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  population.  Out  of  the  5,000,000  of 
lauded  proprietors,  there  are  not  above  40,000  that  derive 
fiom  their  property  a yearly  income  of  "Ol.  sterling  ; and 
these  only  are  qualified  to  vote  as  electors,  by  paying  300 
IVancs,  or  about  \2l.  a-year  land-tax.  About  1500  persons 
receive  a landed  income  of  from  1000^.  to  1200^.  a-year, 
which  seems  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  the  maximum  of 
landed  property  possessed  by  one  individual.  The  millions 
of  proprietors  might  be  called"  cottagers  and  labourers, 
having  an  acre  or  two — perhaps  half-an-acre— of  ground 
belonging  to  them.  To  these,  add  the  lahoum-s  and  farmers 
not  proprietors,  and  you  have  an  agricultural  popukation 
of  from  23,000,000  to  2 1,000,000— about  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  population  of  France. 

The  surface  of  France  is  about  53,000,000  of  hectares 
(the  hectare  is  little  more  than  two  acres  and  one  rood 
English),  of  which  27,000,000  are  under  cultivation  by 
the  plough  or  spade,  7,000,000  are  meadows  and  pasturage, 
7,500,000  are  mountains,  rocks,  or  water,  or  occupied  by 
buildings  and  roads  ; 0,500,000  are  forests,  and  between 

4.000. 000  and  5,000,000  are  uncultivated.  France  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  where  ten-elevenths 
of  the  land  fit  to  be  cultivated  are  actually  under  cultiva- 
tion ; hut,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  few  countries 
where  upwards  of  22,000,000  of  hectares,  in  ordinary  agri- 
cultural cultivation,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  food  to 

32.000. 000  of  people,  as  France  imports  yearly  a consi- 
derable quantity  ot  corn  and  other  farinaceous  aliments. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  property  by  which  France 
is  distinguished  from  every  other  country  in  Europe,  is  the 
cause  of  many  peculiar  features  in  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  tlie  forms  and  vicissitudes  of  its 
government.  No  one  who  wishes  to  examine  France  at- 
tentively, should  lose  sight  of  this  leading  characteristic  of 
its  social  system.  Mr.  Bulwer  has  kept  it  constantly  in 
view,  and  has  derived  several  important  and  generally 
plausible  conclusions  from  it.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  this  tendency  to  a great  divisibility  of  pro- 
perty in  France  dates  only  from  the  Republican  Revolu- 
tion ; it  existed  already  to  a considerable  extent  under 
the  old  monarchy.  At  that  time,  Arthur  Young  stated, 
that  one-third  of  the  land  in  France  was  held  by  small 
proprietors,  who  were  mostly  at  the  same  time  in  the  con- 
dition of  daily  labourers.  At  the  death  of  the  owner,  these 
little  properties  were  subdivided,— in  some  instances 
among  all  the  sons,  and  in  others  among  all  the  children, 
male  and  female.  “At  last,"  says  Mr.  Young,  “you  find 
a family  living,  or  rather  starving,  upon  half-an-acre  of 
VoL.  II. 


ground,  with  one  single  fruit-tree  standing  upon  it.”" 
Many  small  properties  were  also  held  on  feudal  tenures, 
granted  by  the  lords  of  the  ground  on  census,  fines,  ser- 
vices, &c.  The  occupiers  of  these  were  the  class  that 
derived  most  advantage  from  the  sweeping  abolition  of 
all  manorial  rights.  The  confiscation  and  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  emigrants,  and  of  the  clergy,  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  distribution  of  property,  and  the  law 
of  inheritance  has  greatly  quickened  the  process  of  sub- 
division. By  this  law',  however,  it  ought  to  he  observed, 
the  father  has  the  right  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  part  of  his 
property,  — one-third  if  he  have  two  children,  one-fourth 
if  he  have  three,  and  so  on. 

It  were  as  idle  here  to  discuss  whether  the  present  allot- 
ment of  the  soil  in  France  be  in  itself  a good  or  an  evil,  as 
it  would  he  late  to  examine  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
measures  that  led  to  it.  These  maybe  important  questions 
for  other  countries  which  might  be  tempted  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  France  ; hut  with  regard  to  France  itself, 
a is  now  so — the  French  have  wished  it  and  made  it  so — 
and  they  must  take  the  disadvantages  with  tlie  gratifica- 
tion resulting  from  it.  Our  business  is  only  to  examine 
how  this  system  of  property  acts  upon  France. 

“ The  siihdivl.sion  of  land  (5Ir.  Bulwer  observes)  produces  two 
remarkable  effects  on  the  government.  In  tbe  first  place,  pro- 
perty being  distributed  in  such  small  portions  in  the  country, 
fimr-fifdis  of  the  electors  are  from  tlie  towns,  though  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  are  from  the  country.  Secondly,  the 
want  of  any  wealthy  class  in  tlie  nation  invests  in  the  State  much 
of  the  power,  and  much  of  the  business,  which,  in  more  .aristo- 
cratical  countries,  would  be  performed  by'  individnal.s.  Tlie  de- 
mand, then,  which  tlie  laniied  nobility  make  for  a lower  suffrage, . 
is  a demand  natural  to  their  situation,  interests,  and  position, 
while  the  force  and  centralization  of  the  French  gov'ernment  i.s 
the  consequence  of  that  with  which  it  is  sometimes  considered 
inconsistent,  viz. — the  equality  that  exists  among  tlie  French 
people.” 

So  that,  equality,  after  all,  is  not  liberty ; nor  does  it 
seem  to  lead  to  liberty.  And  the  truth  of  this  we  have 
alw.ays  felt  ourselves,  whenever  we  have  been  travelling 
through,  or  living  in,  France.  Bonaparte  said,  long  ago, 
that  the  French  wished  for  equality,  and  cared  little 
about  liberty,  which,  in  fact,  they  did  not  understand. 

To  tlie  20,000,000  of  landed  proprietors,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  add  1,1  18,000  persons  exercising  trade,  by 
jiatent  or  license,  with  their  families,  and  you  have 

24.500.000  possessing  property  in  land  or  in  trade.  To  this 
number  again  add  the  persons  possessing  property  in 
mortgage  or  in  the  funds  (the  holders  of  stock  are 
152,000),  in  shares,  shipping,  and  other  denominations  ; 

“ And  amidst  this  immense  mass  of  proprietors,  shopkeepers, 
fundholders,  &c.,  beliold  400,000  soldiers  of  the  regular  army, 

55.000  placemen,  and  200,000  electors ! Such  is  the  population 
of  France.” — Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 

Mr.  Bulwer  contends,  and  with  some  reason,  that  al- 
though Paris  is  altered  from  what  it  was  under  the  old 
monarchy,  yet  the  people  have  retained  the  same  charac- 
ter, which  shows  itself,  however,  in  a different  shape.  They 
are  not  so  frivolous  as  of  yore : their  vanity  has  taken  a 
prouder  flight,  still  it  is  vanity. 

“ The  wish  to  outvie,  the  desire  to  please,  the  fondness  for  de- 
coration, the  easy  transition  from  one  passion  or  one  pursuit  to  ano- 
ther, the  anwur  prnpre,  the  fickleness  of  the  Parisian,  are  still  as 
visible  as  they'  were  under  the  Grand  Monarque  ...  A new  spirit, 
— a spiritof  commerce,  of  gain,  of  business, — has  made  thecityand 
its  citizens  different  from  what  they  were  i but  the  same  character 
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that  presided  over  the  amusements  has  entered  into  the  affairs  of  , 
this  volatile  and  light-hearted  people  ; impatient  of  delay,  uncal- 
culating of  consequences,  and  incessantly  tormented  by  the  un- 
productive appetite  for  novelty  and  adventure.” 

Immorality,  however,  although  still  lamentahly  great, 
has  not  increased  since  the  great  revolution  ; it  has  in  fact 
diminished,  at  least  in  its  most  offensive  symptoms.  Be- 
fore that  revolution,  there  were  fifteen  licensed  ganibling 
houses,  there  are  now  eight:  there  were  40,0b0  prostitutes, 
there  are  now  6000.  This  last,  however,  we  will  observe, 
is  by  no  means  a safe  criterion  of  general  morality.  Du- 
paty  remarked,  that  tliere  was  so  much  coiu  option  of  mo- 
rals at  Genoa,  in  his  time,  that  not  a single  courtezan  was 
to  be  found  in  the  place.  But  to  return  to  Paris.  The 
descendants  of  the  old  nobility, — the  lamilies  that  still 
inhabit  the  great  hotels  of  the  Eauxbourg  St.  Germain, 
are  more  orderly,  more  economical,  more  moral  in  their 
habits,  than  heretofore.  But  the  habits  of  the  higher 
classes  liave  descended  upon  the  lower.  Among  the 
wealthy  parvenus,  whether  of  the  counting-house  or  the 
Exchange,  among  the  men  in  high  office,  luxury  is  carried 
to  a pitch  unknown  of  old.  Epicurism  in  the  pleasures  ot 
the  table  is  now  common  to  all.  The  few  have  lost  a 
habit  of  extravagance  ; tlie  many  have  gained  a habit  of 
expense.  There  is  a smaller  number  of  persons  who 
scjuander  away  their  fortune — there  is  a smaller  number  ot 
persons  who  save.  The  striking  characteristic  of  Paris 
now  is  the  kind  of  universal  likeness  that  reigns  through- 
out it.  Tlie  great  mass  of  Parisians,  in  their  habits, 
manners,  and  language,  astonishingly  resemble  one 
another.  Few  are  poor,  few  are  rich  ; all  are  anxious  to 
enjoy,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for  enjoyment  at  various 
prices. 

There  are  many  places  where  a person  can  li\'e  upon  as 
little,  but  there  is  no  place  where  a person  can  live  so  mwjm- 
Hcenihj  upon  a little  as  Paris.  It  is  nut  the  necessaries  that  are 
cheap,  but  the  superabiimiancies.” 

An  elderly  bachelor,  with  IGUU  francs  yearly  income  (65/.), 
prefers  living  in  idleness  to  gaining  six  times  as  much  by 
an  occupation.  Is  tins  from  simple  habits,  unsophisti- 
cated taste,  or  philosophical  self-denial?  Oh,  no!  In- 
stead of  dining  for  eight  francs  at  \ery’s,  he  dines  at  an 
unfashionable  restaurateur’s,  where  he  pays  twenty-two 
sous  (Ilf/.)  for  his  soup,  his  two  dishes,  his  wine,  and  his 
dessert.  The  meat  is  bad,  the  wine  is  sour,  the  dessert  is 
meagre, — he  does  not  enter  into  these  details.  His  dinner 
is  composed  of  the  same  number  of  dishes,  and  has  the 
same  appearance  that  it  would  have  if  he  were  six  times 
as  rich.  This  is  all  he  knows,  and  with  this  he  is  per- 
fectly contented. — p.  63. 

The  average  income  of  each  Parisian,  taking  one  with 
the  other,  has  been  reckoned  at  1000  francs,  or  40/.  a-year. 
This  income  has  been  divided  by  a statistician,  j\I.  Millot, 
into  the  various  items  which  constitute  the  expenditure 
of  most  people  during  the  course  of  their  whole  life,  and 
according  to  this  calculation  the  washerwoman  costs  the 
Parisian  more  than  the  schoolmaster,  the  new'  year  s gilt 
more  than  tlie  accoucheur,  tlie  theatre  twice  as  much  as 
the  nurse,  the  librarian  and  bookseller  half  as  much  as  the 
theatre,  the  bath  the  same  as  the  bookseller  and  librarian, 
and  the  monev'  spent  in  luxury  and  amusements  consider- 
ably more  than  that  which  is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  fuel, 
the  dearest  article  of  Parisian  existence. 

Paris,  however,  does  not  constitute  France,  although  it 
has  certainly  till  now  swayed  its  destinies  rather  too 
much  ; the  only  deficiency,  therefore,  we  find  in  these  vo- 
lumes is,  that  they  tell  us  a great  deal  of  Paris  and  too 
little  of  provincial  France,  and  yet  in  the  provinces  the 
events  of  the  last  forty-five  years  must  also  have  had  their 
influence.  We  should  like  to  know  the  true  characteristics 
of  society  in  the  princijial  districts  of  France,  in  the  east, 
the  south,  the  centre,  the  south-west,  the  north-west ; we 
shouldlike  to  know  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  various 
classes,  of  the  vine  proi)rietors  of  La  Gironde,  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Bourdeaux,  ofthe  rural  population  of  La  Vendee, 
of  the  Breton  peasantry,  of  the  cultivators,  the  traders, and 
tlie  seafaring  people  ofthe  south,  &c.  A\  e vvisli  some  one, 
or  rather  several  writers  woidd  attempt  to  describe  all  this, 
and  do  it  as  well  as  Dlr.  Bulwer  has  succeeded  in  laying  be- 
fore us  the  sketch  ofthe  metropolitan  society,  of  the  ruling 
part  of  the  nation  in  fact.  15ut  surely  France  will  not 
continue  eternally  to  bo  ruled  by  Paris. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  French  society  which 


Mr.  Bulwer  examines  each  under  a separate  head,  are — 
politeness,  gallantry,  vanity,  wit,  gaiety,  and  frivolity.  To 
begin  with  politeness. 

The  politeness  of  the  old  French,  which  w'as  an  emana 
tion  of  the  court, — which,  more  an  outward  form  than  a 
sentiment,  was  often  a cloak  to  selfishness  and  hard- 
heartedness;— which,  how’ever,  taken  as  a current  coin  at 
its  proper  value,  served  as  a pleasant  circulating  medium 
for  society, — that  politeness  is  gone. 

“ The  Frencli,  so  far  from  being  a polite  people  at  tlie  present 
(lay,  want  that  easiness  of  behaviour  which  is  the  first  essential  to 
politeness.  Everyman  you  meet  is  occupied  with  maintaining 
his  dignity,  and  talks  to  you  of  his  position.  There  is  an 
evident  effort  and  struggle,  I will  not  say  to  appear  better  than 
you  are,  but  to  appear  all  that  you  are,  and  to  allow  no  person  to 
think  that  you  comsider  him  better  than  you.  Persons,  no  longer- 
ranked  by  classes,  take  each  by  themselves  an  individual  place  in 
society  ; they  are  so  many  atoms,  not  forming  a congruous  or  har- 
monious whole.  They  are  too  apt  to  strut  forward  singly,  and  to 
say  with  a great  deal  of  action  and  a great  deal  of  emphasis ; I am 
— nobody.” — p.  92. 

So  much  for  politeness  of  manners ; what  shall  we  say  for 
the  politeness  of  the  heart,  which  avoids  doing  or  saying 
anything  that  will  hurt  the  feelings  of  persons  present, 
— which  restrains  inquisitiveness  and  respects  your  pri- 
vacy,— which  allows  yon  to  remain  silent  if  you  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  speak, — which  makes  no  offensive  compa- 
risons between  different  countries,  and  revives  not  former 
political  feuds, — and  which  can  render  a service  without 
ostentation  ? — this  species  of  politeness — of  which  the  essen- 
tials, if  not  the  suavity  of  expression,  are  met  with  in  many 
a blunt  John  Bull  — is  it,  we  would  ask,  very  common  in 
France  ? is  it  characteristic  of  that  immense  middle  class 
which,  as  Mr.  Bulwer  justly  observes,  does  not  stand,  as 
in  England,  between  the  gentry  and  the  people,  but  fills  up 
the  whole  space  between  the  mob  and  the  monarch  ? 

Gallantry  is  a word  of  strange  import ; it  sounds  smooth, 
but  its  meaning  is  threatening  and  dark.  Mr.  Bulwer 
tells  us — but  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  has  formed  his  idea 
too  hastily,  and  merely  from  the  Paris  “ world,” — he  says 
that  in  France  there  is  not  even  a shocking  or  humiliating 
idea  attached  to  sexual  improprieties,  whether  in  married  or 
single  persons  ; that  in  this  general  frailty,  however,  there 
is  nothing  of  passion ; that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  great 
sociability  of  the  French,  and  of  their  love  of  company 
and  conversation  ; that  a Frenchwoman  takes  a lover  to 
get  an  agreeable  and  interesting  companion  ; that  a kind 
of  gentle  elegance  pervades  these  connexions,  and  that 
the  public  is  very  indulgent  to  them.  After  reading  this 
extremely  indulgent  definition,  we  were  struck  by  the 
following  note,  which  the  author  has  appended  on  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

“ These  conne.xions,  however,  produce  more  crimes  than, 
judging-  from  a])peiiraiices,  you  -(vould  conceive.  Adultery  causes 
many  of  the  poisonings;  but  it  is  the  wife  who  kills  her  husband 
not  from  jealousy,  but  disgust — not  because  she  loves,  but  be- 
cause she  wants  to  get  rid  of  him.’' — p.  100. 

We  had  heard  and  read  something  of  this,  years  ago  : 
but  M.  Guerry,  in  his  ‘ Statistique  kLorale  de  la  France,’ 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  our  times,  has 
completely  torn  the  veil  irom  vice,  and  shown  us  the 
hideousness  that  lurked  beneath.  Lust  and  cruelty  are  old 
companions.  Of  1000  murders  and  poisonings  committed  in 
France  (and  there  are  above  600  every  year),  we  find  64  in 
consequence  of  debauchery,  and  53  in  consequence  of  se- 
duction, concubinage,  and  adultery ; while  only  16  are  com- 
mitted from  jealou.s}' ! IVe  must  add  to  these  about  T20 
child-murders  annually,  resulting  from  illegitimate  con- 
nexions ; a great  number  of  suicides,  especially  of  women ; 
many  duels,  and  numerous  cases  of  insanity,  likewise 
resulting  from  debauchery.  What  renders  this  list  more 
terrific  is,  fliat  it  is  not  the  adulterers  who  are  the  vic- 
tims, but  the  outraged  husband,  or  the  outraged  wife,  who 
is  thus  disposed  of  by  the  hand  of  his  or  her  adulterous 
consort.  In  3 cases  out  of  5 of  murder  in  consequence 
of  adultery,  it  is  the  adulterous  wife  and  her  accomplice 
who  conspire  against  the  life  of  the  betrayed  husband. 
Out  of  100  cases  of  poisonine:,  35  are  committed  in  conse- 
quence of  adultery,  and  these  chiefly  by  women.  At  ell 
may  Mr.  Bulwer  observe — “1  recommend  M.  Guerry’s 
tables  as  an  antidote  to  the  novels  of  tlie  day,  and  the 
doctrines  in  favour  of  adultery,  to  which  husbands  listen 
with  so  w illing  an  car.’’  Debauch,  concubinage,  and  se- 
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(luction,  cause  almost,  as  many  murders  as  adultery  ; hut 
here  it  is  the  life  of  the  woman  that  runs  the  most  danger. 
A faitliful  mistress  l^ecomes  a burthen,  an  unfaithfid  one 
excites  revenge.  Murder  also  often  tollows  rape  : rape  is 
one  of  the  commonest  crimes  in  France  ; about  .300  cases 
of  this  nature  come  before  the  juries  every  year.  Another 
consequence  of  the  prevalent  libertinism  is  the  appalling 
number  of  illegitimate  children — from  6 7,000  to  68,000 
every  year.  In  Paris,  the  illegitimate  births  are  to  the 
legitimate  as  one  to  one  three-fourths.  Tlu-ee-fifths  of  these 
unfortunates  are  forsaken  by  their  motliers,  and  sent  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  where  67  out  of  100  die  before 
they  attain  their  second  year  ! These  are  some  of  the 
consequences  of  what  is  styled  gallantry.  The  subject  is 
an  unpleasant,  but  an  extremely  serious  one,  and  it  forces 
itself  every  day  more  and  more,  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
every  country,  upon  the  attention  of  the  moral  observer, 
the  philosopher,  and  the  legislator. 

Vanity  is  another  characteristic  of  the  French,  as  every 
one  knows  ; but  Mr.  Bulwer  takes  a new  view  of  it,  and 
we  believe  a just  one.  He  says  that  their  vanity  is  not 
always  ridiculous ; that  it  contains  a power  in  it  that 
forms  the  union  and  the  security  of  France. 

“ If  you  were  to  say  to  an  Englishman,  ‘ Give  me  up  your  pro- 
perty, and  give  me  up  yoiir  liberty,  and  give  me  iij)  your  life,  for 
the  sake  of  England,’  he  would  say,  ' Stop  a little ; what  is  Eng- 
land to  me  without  my  property,  and  my  liberty,  and  my  life?’ 
Not  so  the  Frem-hman:  talk  to  liim  of  France — tell  him  that 
what  you  wish  is  for  the  interest  and  the  glory  of  France,  and  he 
will  let  j'ou  erect  scaffolds,  and  .send  his  children  to  the  battle  or 
the  guillotine — he  will  stop  in  the  highest  fever  of  freedom,  to 
bow  to  the  mo.st  terrible  dic.tator.ship.  The  Englishman,  it  has 
been  observed,  is  proud  of  his  nation  bec.au.se  it  belongs  to  himself; 
the  Frenchman  is  proud  of  himself  because  he  belongs  to  his 
nation.”  . . . 

As  a Frenchman  will  connect  himself,  ■when  he  can, 
with  anything  greater  than  himself,  so  he  connects  his 
own  fame  with  the  fame  of  the  great  men  of  his  country, 
and  loves  and  cherishes  their  reputation  as  a part  of  his 
own.  He  associates  himself  with  the  greatest  glory  to 
which  he  can  possibly  claim  affinity.  For  this  reason,  a 
government,  strong  and  lucky,  wall  find  little  difficulty 
in  doing  what  it  pleases.  Instead  of  being  afraid  or  jea- 
lous of  its  power,  the  French  -will  be  ram  of  it.  The 
greater  and  more  terrible  such  a government  is,  the  greater 
and  more  terrible  they  will  think  themselves  to  be. 

“ A successful  prince,  then,  may  always,  in  France,  be  a de- 
spotic one ; but  woe  to  the  unfortunate  prince  who  would  imitate 
his  example ! In  England,  there  is  usually  a sympathy  with  the 
sinking  cause  ; and  after  it  has  reached  a certain  mark,  there  is 
almost  sure  to  be  aa  ebb  in  our  displeasure.  In  France,  itis  quite 
the  reverse — a ‘ great  man,’  if  you  succeed  : you  are  a sciieral, 
a villain,  a traitor,  everything  that  is  atrocious  if  you  are  guilty 
of  — misfortune.  It  is  not  that  the  French  are  in  priv'ate  an  ill- 
natured  or  an  ungrateful  people,  hut  their  vanity  cannot  endure 
being  on  the  losing  side,  and  they  take  all  pains  to  convince  them- 
selves that  they  are  called  upon  to  quit  it.  The  reign  and  career 
of  Bonaj'arte  was  perhaps  the  strongest  exemplilication  ever 
known  of  the  force  of  a national  passion.  The  French  gazed 
upon  his  bridges,  his  harbours,  his  roads,  his  triumphal  arches, 
his  temples ; and  every  individual  thought,  what  a great  person  I 
am  to  have  an  emperor  who  has  done  all  this  1 Harassed,  deci- 
mated, opjiressed  as  the  nation  tvas — faint  and  exhausted,  it  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  verge  of  his  fortune,  and  left  him— at  the  first 
defeat.” — p.  121. 

Vanity  is  the  source  of  the  fine  names  given  to  ordinary 
things;  a miserable-  circulating  library  is  a “ salon 
literaire  a poor  apothecary  is  a “ pharmacien;”  a block- 
less barber,  an  “ artiste  a common  copyist,  “ un  homnie 
de  lettres.”  The  same  passion,  however,  gives  also  a 
great  strength  of  combination  to  their  associations,  whe- 
ther literary,  political,  or  otlrers  ; it  gives  the  nation  that 
spirit  of  concentration  which  suits  so  well  its  military  ha- 
bits. Vanity,  therefore,  Mr.  Bulwer  concludes,  as  applied 
to  France,  is  not  ridiculous,  aUhough  it  often  becomes  so 
in  the  case  of  individuals. 

“ Absurd  in  the  drawing-room,  fatal  in  darker  scene.s,  it  has 
made  the  French  army  the  most  renowned  in  the  world,  and  the 
French  nation  the  most  united.  Bnt  it  has  also  made  of  the 
French  a people  eminently  volatile — eager  for  changes  that  pro- 
mi.se  much — disgusted  with  utility  that  cannot  boast  show,  and 
impatient  of  plans  that  run  in  a slow  and  quiet  course  to  their  per- 
fection.”— p.  128. 

But  how  does  vanity  agree  with  that  passion  for  equality 
which  is  another  prevailing  feature  of  the  modern  French? 


Perfectly  well.  The  avidity  for  distinction  which  burns 
in  every  bosom  makes  the  great  mass  of  the  French  into- 
lerant of  any  social  suireriority ; as  they  cannot  be  all 
noble,  they  must  have  no  nobles ; a general  desire  for 
honours  forbids  a privilege  to  exist.  “ A fierce  republi- 
can,” says  Mr.  Bulwer,  “ asked  a friend  of  mine  the  other 
day  to  procure  him  the  Order  of  St.  Anne  from  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia !” 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow  our  author  through  his 
historical  sketches,  which  are  written  ■with  a rare  impar- 
tiality. Of  the  present  state  of  parties  he  observes  that 
very  few  of  the  French  understand  their  o^wn  revolution. 
They  cry  out  against  the  juste  milieu.  Their  revolution 
itself  was  W\Q  juste  milieu,  equally  remote  from  a military 
republic,  and  a general  war,  which  would  be  inseparable 
from  it,  and  from  the  legitimacy  and  the  obsolete  preten- 
sions of  the  restoration.  The  government  of  I.ouis  Phi- 
lippe is  what  it  must  be,  a government  of  order  and  peace. 
It  is  a government  of  !a  bourgeoisie,  a citizen  government, 
which  must  be  conducted  with  a view  to  national  interests 
rather  than  to  governmental  theories  and  the  state  of 
Europe ; and  whose  chief  aim  must  be  to  secure  the  citi- 
zens the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary  rights  and  pur- 
suits of  life.  But  for  these  very  reasons  Louis  Philippe’s 
government  cannot,  for  years  to  come,  be  a popular,  or,  as 
we  miglit  perhaps  better  say,  a fashionable  government. 
For  many  years  it  must  have  the  wit,  the  vanity,  and  the 
gallantry  of  the  French  arrayed  against  it.  Time,  how- 
ever, may  do  much  for  it ; time  may  introduce  the  institu- 
tions of  the  nation  into  the  character  of  the  people  ; it  may 
temper  the  vanity  of  the  French,  or  at  least  direct  it  to 
more  useful  and  more  rational  pursuits,  than  those  of  an 
empty  glory  acquired  by  blood-stained  conquest,  and  at 
the  expense  of  justice,  real  happiness,  and  humanity. 

We  must  now  draw  to  a close,  and  we  cannot  better 
conclude  this  article  than  by  quoting  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent, because  most  heart-inspired  passages  in  the  work 
before  us.  After  giving  sketches  of  the  monstrosities  ot 
the  present  French  stage,  and  deploring  that  two  dramatic 
writers  of  undoubted  talents,  Hugo  and  Dumas,  should 
have  abandoned  themselves  to  a depraved  taste,— after 
showing  how  the  ‘ Marie  Tudor,’  ‘ Le  Roi  s’arause,’  and 
‘ Lucrezia  Borgia,’  of  the  one,  and  the  ‘ Antoine,’  ‘ Dar- 
lington,' and  ‘ Angcle,’  of  the  other  sin,  the  former  against 
history  (for  even  the  guilty  Lucrezia  has  been  slandered 
on  the  Parisian  stage),  and  the  latter  against  present  truth 
and  probability,  Mr.  Bulwer  explains  how  all  these  dramas 
sin  also  against  morality,  not  so  much  by  the  horrid  nature 
of  their  subjects,  as  by  the  manner  in  which  those  sub- 
jects are  treated  : — 

“ The  immorality  of  liOI.  Hugo  ami  Dumas  is  not  in  having 
t)rouglit  ‘ Marion  de  liOrme’  and  ‘ Antoine'  upon  the  stage,  l)ui 
in  affecting  to  breathe  a mawkish  interest  over  the  infamy  of  the 
prostitute,  and  attaching  a romantic  lieroism  to  the  seducer  of 
fem.ale  honour.  The  rule  wliich  1\J.  lingo  lays  do'wn  with  ail 
the  solemnity  of  profound  wisdom,  that  • the  g-rcat  art  of  exciting 
intei’est  and  propagating  morality  is  to  take  for  your  heroes  and  your 
heroines  the  most  atrocious  characters,  and  to  ins'pire  them  ■^vith 
some  one  most  excessive  virtue,*  by  means  of  which  the  degraded 
creatures  will  become  sublime,  will  interest  you,  will  make  you 
weep,’  this  inverted  philosophy  of  M.  Hugo  appears  to  me  a kind 
of  unphilosophic  madness,  with  which  1 have  no  sympathy,  tor 
which  I think  there  is  no  excuse;  and  what  I say  ol  the  inten- 
tional follies  of  IM.  Hugo,  I say  of  the  wild  and  whining  vice  of 
M.  Dumas.  And  why  is  this?  Why,  M.  Dumas,  instead  nt 
attempting  to  breathe  a false  poesy  into  the  grovelling  amours  of 
a Parisian  saloon,  or  holding  up  for  imitation  a political  profligacy 
(in  Darlington) — which,  thank  God,  is  yet  untrue — in  the  public 
men  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain — why  have  yousouglit 
for  no  truer,  no  better,  no  brighter  models  for  the  emulation  of 
those  ardent  youths  who  admire  your  talent  and  worship  your 
career  ? .-\re  there  no  characters  you  can  take  from  the  heroes 

of  July  or  the  enthusiasts  of  June.^  Are  there  no  models  of 
female  heroism  and  devotedness  you  can  draw  from  the  revolution 
of  1789,  and  the  restoration  of  l81o?  Have  Madame  Roland  and 
IMadame  Lavalette  lived  in  vain?  Have  you  had  no  men  in 
France  who  have  been  disinterested  and  brave,  or  no  wometr 

who  have  been  noble  and  virtuous  ? 

•And  you,  M.  Hugo,  you,  the  promise  of  whose  youth  was  so  ge- 
nerous— in  whose  odes  breathed  a spirit  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
purity  than  its  poesy — you  who  seemed  by  instinct  to  have  caught 
the  chivalry  and  tlie  grace  of  the  old  knightly  time,  with  thepopu- 
lar  language  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  present  day — have  you 
no  better  mode  of  elevating  your  countrywomen  than  by  teaching. 

* By-the-bye  is  not  the  idea  of  this  taken  from  Pvron  ? 
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tliem  to  be  good  mothers  by  the  example  of  Lncrezia 
devoted  mistresses  by  the  example  of  Marion  de  Lorme . \\  hat . 

have  you  found  no  better  mode  of  elevating  the  people  in  their  own 
esteem,  than  by  telling  every  unwashed  apprentice  that  a countess 
wishes  to  marry  him  (in  ‘ Marie  Tudor ’)— not  because  he  is  a 
good  man  and  a steady  apprentice— oh,  no  ! simply  because  he  is 
an  apprentice,  because  he  is  a working  man  ? Is  not  this  stiiii 
Is  not  this  prostrate  and  dust-licking  flattery  ? Can  you  talk  of 
the  cringing  of  a courtier  to  his  monarch,  when  you 
slavishly  before  the  meanest  of  your  mob  ? . . PP-  od/  -8. 

The  French,  our  author  resumes,  were  ever  a nation  de- 
voted to  effect.  The  old  drama  was  calculated  lor  ^nect 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ; the  new  drama  is  calculated 
for  effect  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  present 
audience  is  less  refined  than  former  ones  ; there  is  no  longer 
a polished  or  privileged  class,  but  an  immense  ]del)eian 
public.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  atrocities  which  they 
applaud  on  the  stage,  that  the  people  are  therefore  more 
corrupt  than  they  were.  A refined  audience  will  do  many 
thino-s  that  it  will  not  bear  to  see  represented:  a vulgar 
audience  will  see  a great  many  things  represented  that  it 
would  not  do.  The  Parisians  themselves,  m the  time  ot 
Robespierre,  would  have  been  scandalized  at  a diop  ot 
blood  theatrically  spilt  on  the  stage,  at  the  very  moment 
that  they  were  sending  fifty  of  their  fellow-citizens  eveiy 
day  to  the  guillotine.  _ t 

I don’t  blame  the  audience  for  beingless  refined  in  its  taste  1 
don’t  lilame  the  writer  for  endeavouring  to  accommodate  liimseli 
to  that  taste — I don’t  blame  him  for  lieing  violent  in  tlie  energy 
and  ostentatious  in  the  colouring  of  ids  piece  ; I tilame  liim,  be- 
cause, with  the  same  energy  of  action,  witli  the  same  flondity  or 
colouring,  he  miglitlie  moral  and  magnificent  where  lie  is  immo- 
ral and  extravagant — he  might  elevate  his  audience  wheie  he 
abases  it — he  miglit  instruct  his  audience  wliere  lie  nnsleads^it. 

I blame  liiin  for  saying,  tliat  ‘as  tlie  jiolitical  revolution  ot  178!» 
must  have  had  its  scaft'olds,  so  the  literary  rev'olution  ot  the  pie- 
sent  day  must  liave  its  night-mares.’  (fli.  Iluffo  s worJs.)  I lilanie 

him  for  saying  this,  because  1 believe  that  the  one  was  no  more 
necessarv  to  political  liberty  than  the  otiier  is  to  dramatic  excel- 
lence.”— pp.  3I1-4C. 

The  above  sensible  remarks  may  apply, mutan- 
dis, to  the  drama  of  other  countries  besides  prance. 

We  shall  wait,  and  not  without  some  impatience,  for  the 
continuation  Mr.  Bulwer  promises  to  the  present  work, 
and  in  which  he  intends  to  review  the  state  of  ihe  Prench 
periodical  press,  and  of  philosophical  and  religious  opi- 
nion in  France,  and  to  discuss  the  great  question  ol  that 
system  of  centralization,  whicli  is  the  leading  teature  of 
the  French  government. 


ARCHDEACON  BUTLER’S  CHARGE. 

A Charge  delivered  to  tlie  Clergy  of  tlie  Arclideaconry  of  Derby, 
at  tlie  Visitations  at  Derliy  and  Chesterfield,  June  26  and  2/, 
1834.  By  the  Kev.  S.  Butler,  D.D.  I.K.S.,  Arrlid^acon  ot 
Derby.  London  : Ivongman  and  Co.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  2kh 

This  charge  is  written  in  a calm  and  temperate  strain. 
The  Archdeacon,  while  indicating  ]fiainly  and  distinctly 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  in  which  he  holds  a distin- 
guished rank,  takes  a lair  and  liberal  view  of  the  ques- 
tions which  now  agitate  the  community ; and  even  while 
expressing  himself  with  decision  as  to  tiie  measures  wliicli 
he  thinks  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  detence  ol  tire 
Establishment,  does  so  in  a mild  and  candid  tone,  which, 
if  crenerally  adopted  by  both  parties,  would  go  tai  to 
diminish  the  asperity  with  which  the  controversy  between 
them  has  been  hitherto  carried  on.  The  charge  adverts 
to  three  important  topic.s,  namely,  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  the  admission  of  Dlssenters^to  degrees 
at  the  LTniversities,  and  the  separation  of  Chnrcli  and 
State.  Distinctly  recognizing  the  Divine  authority  of  llie 
Sabbath,  and  its  obligation  on  a Christian  community,  the 
reverend  author  nevertheless  expresses  himsell  as  follows 
on  the  question  of  attempting  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  day  in  a certain  manner  by  legislative  authority  : 

“ The  severest  prohibitions  wiii  not  effect  the  tndy  reiigious 
observance  of  tlie  Salilmth,  liy  influencing  the  heart.  Rather 
will  tliev  tend  to  bring  odium,  not  only  on  sncli  legislation,  but 
on  the  sacred  dav  itself;  and,  by  turning  it  into  a day  of  ascetic 
gloom,  instead  of  religious  cheerfulness,  may  conduce  to  Aurci^/i 
men’s  hearts,  but  not  to  convert  them.  Acts  of  Parliament  may 
perhaps  be  so  framed  as  to  provide  for  the  decent  e.xternal  ob- 
servance of  this  day  ; but  what -\ct  ot  Parliament  can  i each  the 
heart?  Could  all  men  be  compelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
attend  Divine  worship  on  this  day,  liow  little  would  be  done 
towards  making  them  religious  when  their  attendance  was  coni- 


sory?  It  is  the  M'iW  that  gives  the  life  and  meaning  to  the 
act ; and  this  leads  me  to  mention  what  I consider  as  far  more 
likely  to  be  .efficacious  in  promoting  the  proper  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  than  a whole  Statute-Book  of  parliamentary  etiactments 
— I mean  the  gentle  force  of  persuasion  and  example.  I have 
watched  myself,  and  I have  consulted  others  who  have  made  the 
same  observation,  and  who  concur  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
since  so  general  an  expression  of  pulilic  opinion  has  been  elicited 
respecting  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  good  feeling  of  the 
people  has  sympathized  with  it ; and  that,  although  there  may  be 
some  places  where  the  evil  is  not  yet  remedied,  this  holy  day  has 
been  generally  observed  of  late  with  much  more  solemnit}  and 
propriety  than  heretofore.” 

In  as,senting  to  the  justice  of  the  Archdeacon’s  observa- 
tion as  to  the  increasing  attention  to  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  we  would  beg  to  differ  with  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  it.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  late  “ general  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion”  on  the  subject;  we  should  be 
sorry  to  think  it  a thingof  sosuddenagrowth,lest,likethe 
prophet’s  gourd,  it  might  perish  as  rapidly  as  it  sprung. 
No  man,  who  has  surveyed  the  face  of  society  with  an 
impartial  eye,  can  fail  to  perceive  how  much  in  this  re- 
spect, as  well  as  in  others,  we  have  improved  in  the 
observance  of  the  decencies  of  social  life,  and  that  in  spite 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  conveyances  for  travelling,  and 
tliose  other  accommodations  which  some  lament  as  having 
increased  ten-fold  the  desecration  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week.  And  to  what  is  this  improvement  owing?  Simply 
to  the  spread  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which,  while  it 
has  elevated  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  has 
at  the  same  time  communicated  a power  and  influence  to 
public  opinion,  which  is  operating  most  favourably  on  the 
community  at  large.  Taking  advantage  of  this  improving 
state  of  society,  some  conscientious  men,  whose  views  are 
limited,  and  who,  in  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  an 
honest  fervour,  have  permitted  their  zeal  to  outrun  discre- 
tion, have  made  attempts  to  legislate  on  a subject  on 
which  legislation  is  much  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 

“ These  attempts,’’  as  the  present  writer  expresses  it,  “ have 
been  so  uncongenial  to  the  freedom  and  liberty  which  belongs  to 
our  constitution,  so  liarsh  in  tlieir  restrictions,  and  so  unequal  iu 
their  operation  on  the  different  classes  of  society,  that  ue  oug.it 
heartily  to  rejoice  at  their  rejection.” 

We  are  inclined,  however,  to  coincide  with  the  Arch- 
deacon when  he  says, — 

“ Averse  as  I am  to  restrictions,  I cannot  hut  strenuously  ad- 
vocate the  entire  closing,  on  this  day,  of  those  temples  of  till  vice 
and  immorality,  the  gln-sliops.” 

Farther  we  can  scarcely  go,  — for  in  his  own  expressive 
words — 

“Tliey  who  have  been  confined  in  the  close  and  heated  air  of 
manufactories  and  shops,  in  narrow  streets,  and  crowded  and  ilk 
ventilated  apartments,  for  six  days  continually,  naturally  wish 
to  breathe  a freer  and  a purer  air,  and  to  enjoy  a refreshing  re- 
laxation, on  the  seventh.  To  debar  these  from  their  usual  and 
only  gratification,  that  actual  red  from  their  labours,  and,  I may 
add,  that  moral  enjoyment  wliicb  tliey  can  only  receive  on  this 
day,  would  be  as  oppressive  as  it  fortunately  is  impossible.” 

On  his  second  herid,  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Dissenters  to  the  Universities,  we  will  satisfy  ourselves 
witli  extracting  a few  of  tlie  Archdeacon’s  observations  :— 
Few  of  us,”  lie  savs,  “ if  desirous  of  information  on  any  sub- 
ject of  science,  would" refuse  to  consult  an  able  treatise,  because 
it  was  written  liy  a dissenting  Master  of  Arts.  Hiey  who  are 
involved  in  law-suits,  would  not  decline  asking  the  opinion  ot 
an  eminent  lawyer,  because,  though  distinguished  by  the  highest 
academical  lionoiirs,  he  might  chance  to  be  a Dissenter.  \i  ere  a 
man  daiigerouslv  ill,  he  would  hardly  inquire  who  was  the  mpst 
orthodox  Tilivsician,  but  who  stood  higliest  in  general  estimation 
as  best  skilled  in  bis  profession.  If,  therefore,  m tlie  most  im- 
portant affairs  of  common  life,  we  do  not  refuse  to_  inist  the  care 
of  our  propertv  and  persons  to  liien  of  eminence  in  their  respec- 
tive professions,  without  nicely  discriminating  their  religious 
persuasions,  wliy  slioiild  we  witlihold  from  laymen  the  academic 
liononrs  which  tlieir  talents  might  entitle  them  to  cl.iim  ? 

To  these  fair  and  judicious  remarks  he  adds  his  testi- 
monv,  grounded  on  an  acquaintance  of  forty  years,  that 
the  partial  removal  of  restrictions  at  Cambridge  has  been 
productive  of  no  evil  consequences  whatever.  He,  how- 
ever, sno-gests,  that  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  degrees 
at  the  Universities  should  be  coupled  with  restrictions  ot 
a conservative  nature.  - 

On  the  third  topic  of  the  Charge,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  remarks  of  the  Archdeacon  are 
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also  well-Lleserviii"  of  attention ; but  the  question  is 
^Teatly  too  large  for  discussion  in  so  brief  a notice  as  the 
present. 

In  dismi.ssing  tliis  pamphlet,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
p.gain  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the  spirit  in  whidi  it 
is  written.  Whatever  ditference  of  opinion  there  maybe 
on  the  important  subjects  which  it  discusses,  there  cannot, 
we  think,  be  any  on  this.  Nor  has  the  Archdeacon,  while 
giving  utterance  to  liberal  views,  and  avoiding  bitterness 
and  rancour  in  his  expressions,  manifested  any  weakness 
in  his  attachment  to  tiie  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  language  is  that  which  scholars,  gentlemen,  and  Chris- 
tians should  use,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  wliich 
would  facilitate  the  coming  of  that  time  which,  says  he  — 
“ 1 hope  will  come,  rvheu  the  present  e.vcitement  will  subside, 
and  amicable  measures  may  be  adopted,  which  now  seem  rather 
to-be  wished  for,  than  likely  to  be  carried  into  elFect.’’ 


LIFE  OF  SAMUEL  DREW. 

The  Life,  Character,  and  Literary  Labours  of  Samtiel  Drew, 
A.i’M.  By  his  eldest  Son.  London.  Longman.  1334. 
Though  this  book  is  certainly  far  enough  from  being  a 
perfect  specimen  of  biographical  writing,  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  its  subject  render  it  interesting  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  It  is  not  very  well  written.  Imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  and  beauty  of  idiomatic  English, 
and  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  nauseousness  of  common- 
place metaphor,  the  author  violates  good  taste  by  a con- 
stant affectation  of  dignified  writing.  We  confess  our- 
selves hard  to  please  in  biography.  It  is  a narrative  of 
the  tacts  of  a life,  asta'ement  of  the  processes  which  have 
formed,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  displayed,  that 
wonderful  thing  — the  character  of  a man.  It  appeal’s  to 
us,  therefore,  that  eulogies,  reasonings,  criticisms,  and  re- 
flections are  here  out  of  place.  A biographer  ought  to  be 
lost  in  his  theme.  His  station  is  behind  the  picture. 
Truly  anxious  to  place  in  a prominent  liglit  the  admirable 
points  in  the  character  he  has  delineated,  a biographer 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  vocation  will  keep  himself 
studiously  out  of  view,  and  like  an  exhibitor  of  paint- 
ings, he  will  be  fearful  lest  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers 
when  holding  it  up  should  for  a moment  take  off  the  at- 
tention of  the  spectators  from  the  perfections  of  the  picture. 
If  the  present  biography  falls  short  of  this  excellence,  the 
merit  is  certainly  due  to  its  author  of  having  presented  the 
public  with  the  facts  of  an  example  seldom  surpassed,  of 
the  power  and  spring  of  piety  as  a stimulus  to  perseverance 
in  the  achievement  of  knowledge,  and  diligence  in  the 
pursuit  of  worth,  goodness,  and  usefulness. 

Samuel  Drew,  the  second  son  of  .Joseph  Drew,  a gardener, 
was  born  in  a mean,  solitary  cottage,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  on  tlie  3rd  of  March,  1 705.  His 
parents  were  Methodists  ; his  father  was  a class  leader  in 
tliat  body,  and  his  mother  seems  to  have  been  a woman  of 
uncommon  abilities  as  well  as  piety.  An  active  and  spi- 
rited boy,  Samuel  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  penny  a week  school  to  which  he  was  sent, 
and  found  more  congenial  employment  in  the  display  of 
the  native  energy  of  his  character  in  juvenile  pranks  and 
exploits.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age  ; 
she  was  his  only  efficient  teacher  in  both  sacred  and  secular 
things,  and  he  was  thus,  to  use  his  own  rude  but  touching 
W’ords — 

Just  hrouglit  to  life,  then  left  without  a guide. 

To  wade  through  life,  and  grapple  with  the  tide. 

At  the  age  of  eight,  he  began  to  work  as  a huddle  hoy, 
in  a stamping-mill — an  employment  for  which  he  was  paid 
at  first  only  three-halfpence  a day.  The  advancement  of 
the  vt'ages  of  this  little  workman  and  his  companions,  one 
additional  hall'penny  a day,  was  to  him  and  tliem  an  occa- 
sion of  exquisite  happiness.  Drew  remembered  his  elation 
and  deliglit  to  his  dying  day  ; and  one  of  his  conqianions, 
who  lived  with  an  aunt,  very  gravely  went  home,  and  gave 
her  notice  that  henceforth  he  would  take  new  lodgings, 
and  board  himself.  Of  a fearless,  artful,  and  saicastic 
temper,  Samuel  sneered  at  his  brothers  I'or  fearing  their 
lather,  “ as  if  he  were  a little  deity,”  and  evinced  his 
opposition  to  his  new  mother-in-law  by  discharging, 
through  a gimlet-hole  made  in  the  partition  of  the  room,  a 
syringe  ot  water  upon  her  and  a party  of  her  female  ac- 
quaintance at  tea. 


oy 

This  caused  him  to  be  sent  from  home.  'When  ten 
3’ears  and  .a  half  old  he  was  hound  apprentice  to  a shoe- 
maker, in  the  ])arish  of  St.  Blazey,  about  three  miles 
from  St.  Austell.  His  master  made  him  a drudge,  and 
treated  him  harshly.  At  this  time  he  first  felt  the  clieer- 
ing  influence  of  literature.  The  tales  and  anecdotes  of  tlie 

Weekly  Entertainer,’  the  ‘ History  of  Paul  Jones,’  the 
' Serapis,’  and  the  ‘ Bon  Homme  Richard,’  were  read  in 
his  spare  time,  and  filled  his  thoughts  with  the  imagery 
of  enterprise  and  the  sea,  until  he  longed  to  become  a 
sailor  on  board  ot  a pirate.  Dexterous  in  forming  expe- 
dients to  avoid  disagreeable  tasks,  and  plunder  the 
orchards  in  his  neighbourhood,  the  leader  of  midnight 
poaching  expeditions,  and  known  everywhere  around  him 
as  a spirit  of  mischief,  young  Drew  often  required  all  his 
craftiness  and  ability  to  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  his 
demerits.  At  lengtli  he  ran  away  from  his  master.  One 
Monday  night,  in  tb.e  hay  season,  after  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  gone  to  bed,  and  when  his  father  was  away 
from  home,  Samuel  presented  himself  before  his  inotlier- 
in-law,  and  said,  “ I am  going  to  run  away.  I have  now 
sixteen -pence  halfpenny;  and  if  you  will  not  cive  me  more, 
I will  go  W'ith  that,  and  never  return  to  my  master’s 
house.”  She  ordered  him  to  wait  until  his  father's  return. 
Before  moi-ninghe  was  gone.  Having  nothing  to  carry  but 
what  a small  handkerchief  contained,  he  set  out  for  Ply- 
mouth, and  on  his  way  boarded  liimself  on  a penny  loaf, 
and  lodged  in  a hay-field  at  night.  At  Liskeai’d  he  got 
w’ork  ; but  having  been  compelled  to  spend  a shilling  in 
tools,  he  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a dinner  for  some 
days : his  breakfast  was  part  of  a penny  loaf,  and  his 
supper  the  remainder  of  it  and  some  milk.  "Wishing  to 
husband  his  last  penny  until  he  got  money  for  his  labour, 
“ he  tied  his  apron-string  tighter  for  dinner,  and  went  on 
with  his  work.’’  One  of  his  shopmates,  in  brutally  jeei’- 
ing  him  for  his  sufferings,  asked  another,  “ Where  does 
our  shopmate  dine  ?”  and  tlie  answer  was,  “ O,  he  always 
dines  at  the  sign  of  the  mouth.”  Soon  after  this  his  father 
found  him,  and  he  was  taken  home. 

Samuel  Drew  had  an  interesting  sister  to  whom  ha 
was  affectionately  attached,  the  result  of  the  conge- 
niality of  their  talents  and  feelings.  Conscious  of  the 
waywardness  of  her  beloved  brother,  this  pious  and  excel- 
lent female  made  it  a matter  of  prayer  to  God,  that  he 
might  be  brought  to  a course  of  life  more  regular,  becoming, 
and  virtuous;  and  if  we  cannot  approve  of  her  confidence 
in  her  dreams,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  ad- 
miration of  the  moral  beauty  of  her  sisterly  affection. 

In  the  autumn  ot  178‘2,  Di’ew  obtained  employment  at 
Milbrook,  about  a year  afterwards  at  Kingsand  and  Caw'- 
sand,  whence  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Crafthole.  The 
secret  business  of  this  place  was  smuggling— a pursuit  to 
which  no  dishonour  was  attached  in  the  minds  of  the  class 
of  persons  to  which  Samuel  Drew  belonged  at  this  time, 
and  the  scope  winch  it  afforded  for  adventure  and  enter- 
prise was  peculiarly  seductive  to  his  ardent  disposition. 
He  had  once  a perilous  adventure  : in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1 784,  he  went  with  the  rest  of  the  males  of  the 
village  at  night-fall  to  Port  Wrinkle,  to  unlade  the  cargo 
of  a smuggling  vessel.  Dividing  themselves  into  parties, 
some  were  stationed  on  the  rocks  to  make  signals  and  dis- 
pose ot  the  goods  when  landed,  and  others,  among  whom 
was  Drew,  took  the  more  adventurous  part  of  manning  the 
boats.  It  was  a dark  night;  and  before  they  had  got 
much  of  the  cargo  out,  the  wind  rose  with  a heavy  sea. 
The  sailors  stood  off  lest  their  ship  should  be  driven  on  the 
rocks,  and  thus  increasedthe  distance,  andthe  danger  of  the 
boatmen,  in  passing  from  the  smuggler  to  the  shore.  The 
storm  increased  : the  wind  blew  off'the  hat  of  one  of  the 
boatmen,  who,  in  trying  to  catch  it  ,upset  the  boat— three 
men  were  instantly  drowmed,  and  Drew’  and  three  others 
saved  themselves  only  by  clinging  to  the  boat.  Finding 
that  it  was  drilting  them  fiom  the  port,  although  they 
vvere  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  darkness 
prevented  them  from  seeing  it,  they  were  obliged  to 
betake  themselves  to  swimming.  Exhausted  with  cold 
and  fatigue.  Drew  had  given  himself  up  for  lost,  when  he 
lound  a mass  of  floating  sea-weed,  which  upheld  him  for 
a time,  until  he  succeeded  in  reaching  some  rocks  near 
the  sliore,  along  with  two  other  men — the  only  survivors 
of  seven.  Benumbed  with  cold,  and  weak  with  swimming, 
they  could  scarcely  keep  their  places  against  the  waves 
which  broke  over  them.  They  cried  for  help  to  their 
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comrades  on  the  beach  in  vain.  They  were  not  taken  oft 
the  rocks  until  the  cargo  was  delivered.  The  smugglers 
then,  to  atone  for  their  cruelty,  carried  the  three  lialf- 
drowned  men  to  a farm-house,  and  forced  admittance — 
placed  them  in  a recess  in  the  chimney— kindled  a fire, 
and  piled  it  with  faggots — knocked  in  the  head  of  a keg 
of  brandy,  and  compelled  the  objects  of  their  injurious 
kindness  to  drink  a bowlful  the  liquor.  This  procedure 
added  to  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers.  Alter  being 
roasted  and  inflamed  in  this  destructive  manner,  Samuel 
Drew  had  to  walk  two  miles  through  the  deep  snow  to 
his  lodgings.  The  effects  of  this  night  continued  with 
him  for  years. 

Tiie  intellectual  condition  of  Drew  at  this  time  was  not 
superior  to  his  circumstances.  He  was  very  ignorant. 

He  was  scarcely  able  to  read,  and  almost  totally  unable  to 
write.  Ldterature  was  a term  to  which  he  could  attach  no  idea. 
Grammar  lie  knew  nothing  of.  He  was  expert  at  lollies,  acute 
ill  U'irte.s,  and  ingeiiious  about  nonsense.”  ^ 

“ His  writing  was  compared,  even  after  several  years’ practice, 
by  a friend,  to  the  traces  of  a spider  dipped  in  ink,  and  set  to 
crawl  on  paper.” 

Such  was  Samuel  Drew  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Me- 
thodism did  much  for  him:  it  produced  an  era  in  his 
character.  Having  been  led  by  business,  in  1 785,  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  St.  Austell,  he  came  under  the  in- 
•fluence  of  the  means  which  produced  the  most  important 
event  of  Itis  life.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  then 
a youthful  preacher  of  considerable  popularity,  was  at 
that  time  preaching  on  what,  in  the  language  of  Method- 
ism, is  called  the  St.  Austell  circuit.  He  taught  his 
hearers  to  think.  The  argumentative  style  of  his  sermons 
was  suited  to  the  acute  and  reasoning  mind  of  Drew,  and 
was  the  means  of  rousing  his  misdirected  faculties.  These 
impressions  were  deepened  into  seriousness  by  the  death  of 
his  brotlier  .Tabez.  The  serenity  and  joy  of  his  brother’s 
deathbed— the  advice  which  he  addressed  to  those  around 
him,  and  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Clarke  preached  alter  his 
funeral,  stamped  a religious  impression  on  the  character 
of  Samuel  Drew  for  life'.  A principle  was  rooted  in  his 
mind  which  budded  forth  everything  excellent  in  character. 
Religion  liecame  tlie  life  and  motive  ot  his  conduct,  im- 
parting beauty  to  his  moral,  and  brilliance  to  his  intellec- 
tual powers.  Disputes  running  high  at  the  time  in  St. 
Au.stell,  between  the  ilrminians  and  the  Calvinists,  the 
frecpienters  of  the  shop  in  which  he  worked  made  it  the 
scene  of  their  theological  conflicts,  artd  the  keen  and 
ardent  mind  of  Samuel  Drew  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  eager  of  the  combatants.  These  discus- 
sions sharpened  and  brightened  his  intellectual  powers. 
His  master’s  business  combining  bookbiiuling  with  sad- 
dling and  shosmaking,  ttie  stimulated  mind  of  Drew 
seized  the  opportunity  of  tlie  books  which  were  sent  to 
the  shop— these  he  read  every  moment  he  could  snatch, 
willi  a dictionary  constantly  beside  him;  alert  continually 
in  treasuring  knowledge,  and  reading  five  or  six  pages  at 
every  repast,  even  though,  from  the  hardship  ot  his  cir- 
cumstances, “ he  could  barely  earn  enough  to  make  life 
struggle.”  His  first  meeting  with  ‘ Locke’.s  Essay  on  the 
Understanding’  was  in  this  way — it  was  brought  to  the 
shop  to  be  bound,  and  its  effects  were  indelible:  it 
awakened  him  from  his  intellectual  stupor,  set  his  whole 
soul  to  think,  and  biassed  his  mind  henceforth  to  moral 
speculations.  ‘ Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  was  the 
first  book  he  could  call  his  own.  When  Ins  mind  was  in 
this  advancing  state,  he  commenced  business  for  himself, 
and  in  one  year,  by  dint  of  application,  discharged  all  hi.s 
debts  and  stood  Mone.  Franklin’s  ‘ Poor  Richard’  was 
his  delio-ht  at  this  time.  His  sister  had  become  his  house- 
keeper, and  the  privations  of  these  interesting  and  worthy 
persons— the  sutfering  whicli  tliey  endured  to  avoid  get- 
ting in  debt— their  stinting  themselves  to  give  enough  of 
food  to  the  apprentice— the  sister  sleeping  on  a bundle  of 
straw  in  a corner  of  the  kitchen,  that  the  journeyman 
might  have  a bed  -tlie  high  heart  and  upholding  piety  of 
Drew,  in  cheering  her  occasional  despondency — “ Clieer 
up,  ray  sister,  have  faith  in  God ; there  are  lirighter  days 
in  store  — all  these  circumstances  together  form  a moral 
l.icture  of  the  most  touching  description. 

Drew  liad  his  reward.  He  was  soon  able  to  obtain 
assistance  in  his  business,  and  leisure  for  the  improvement 
cf  his  mind. 


“ In  this  situation  (he  says)  I felt  an  internal  vigour  prompting 
me  to  exertion,  but  I was  unable  to  determine  wliat  direction  I 
should  take.  The  science.s  lay  before  me.  I discovered  charms 
in  each,  but  was  unable  to  embrace  them  all , and  hesitated  in 
making  a selection.  1 had  learned  that 

One  science  only  will  our  genius  fit. 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit. 

At  finst,  I felt  such  an  attachment  to  astronomy,  that  I resolved 
to  confine  my  views  to  the  study  of  that  science  ; but  I soon 
found  myself  too  defective  in  arithmetic  to  make  any  proficiency. 
Modern  liistory  was  my  next  object ; but  I quickly  discovered 
that  more  books  and  time  were  necessary  tlian  1 could  either  pur- 
chase or  spare  ; and  on  this  account  history  was  abandoned.  In 
the  region  of  metaphysics  I saw  neither  of  the  above  impedi- 
ments. It  nevertheless  appeared  to  be  a very  thorny  path,  but 
I determined  to  enter,  and  accordingly  began  to  tread  it.” 

His  intellectual  advance  was  accelerated  by  being  made, 
in  1788,  a’  class-leader  and  a local  preacher  among  the 
Methodists.  Finding  many  phrases  and  words  in  common 
use  in  the  pulpit  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  not  be  de- 
fended, he  discarded  them  in  his  preaching ; and  the  con- 
sequences were  a charge  of  heresy  in  preaching  Calvinism, 
and  a summary  dismissal  from  both  his  offices.  On  in- 
quiring, however,  into  his  sentiments,  the  local  preachers 
publicly  requested  him  to  resume  his  offices. 

His  religious  feelings  produced  a change  in  his  moral  as 
well  as  his  intellectual  character.  He  delighted  in  doing 
good.  Several  incidents  show  the  benevolence  of  his 
heart  in  a beautiful  light.  His  slipping  half-a-crown  into 
the  hand  of  the  poor  preacher’s  wife  when  he  saw  her  look- 
ing wistfully  at  the  butcher’s  stalls— his  gift  of  five  pounds 
out  of  his  poverty  to  a poor  widowed  relation  to  enable  her 
to  begin  business  for  herself, — and  when  his  sister  told  him 
of  the  distress  she  had  seen  in  a labourer’s  family— a 
mother  and  two  of  her  children  ill  on  one  bed,  beside  which 
a third  lay  dead  on  a washing  tray — the  eagerness  with 
which  he  sent  her  every  necessary— are  incidents  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  simple  annals  of  the  poor,  and  evince 
the  goodness  of  a heart  touched  with  love  to  :nan,  con- 
trasting beautifully,  to  the  honour  of  Christianity,  with  the 
scenes  whicli  we  have  just  reviewed — the  stubbornness  oi 
the  runaway  apprentice — the  reckless  daring  ot  the  poacher 
— and  the  wild  enterprise  of  the  smuggler  of  earlier  years. 

He  early  avoided  political  deliate.  At  first  he  had  en- 
tered into  it  with  great  keenness,  but  his  prudence  con- 
vinced him  soon  of  the  waste  of  time  and  temper  incurred 
in  the  discussion  of  newspaper  politics.  In  Ins  shop,  there- 
fore, philosophical  took  the  place  of  political  controver-sy. 
His  pursuit  of  knowledge  did  not  prevent  his  diligence  in 
business.  “ During  several  years,”  he  says,  “ all  my  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  reading  or  scribbling  anything  that 
liappened  to  pass  in  my  mind;  but  I do  not  recollect  that 
it  ever  interrupted  my  business,  though  it  frequently  broke 
in  upon  my  rest.” 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1791,  he  married  Honor,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jacob  Halls,  a member  of  the  Methodist  soci- 
ety." Her  fortune  often  pounds,  and  a legacy  of  fifty  pounds 
afterwards,  added  to  his  prosperitj'. 

Drew’s  first  attempts  at  composition  were  poetical.  His 
earliest  production  that  has  been  preserved  is  a poem  en- 
titled ‘ Reflections  in  St.  Austell's  Churchyard,’  dated 
August  17,  1792.  This  poem  contained  the  germ  of  his 
applauded  Essay  on  the  Soul,  in  tlie  following  lines  ;— 

“ What  is  the  soul  ? and  where  does  it  reside  ? 

What  gives  it  life- or  makes  that  life  subside? 

Are  souls  extinct  when  bodies  first  expire  ? 

Can  Heath’s  cold  baud' extinguish  heavenly  fire? 

First,  wliat  is  life  ?— Define  the  human  soul— 

That  vital  spark  that  animates  the  wliole. 

* ***** 

To  form  the  soul  do  sul)tile  parts  conspire  ? 

Does  action  live  tlirongh  every  part  entire  ? 

Consists  tlie  soul  of  elemental  flame  ? 

Can  high  wrought  matter  its  existence  claim  ? 

# sis  sit  * * * 

Now  if  the  soul  he  matter  thus  refined. 

If  it  has  parts  connected  or  disjoined. 

Then  follows — what  these  propositions  teach — 

That  some  corporeal  instrument  may  reach 
And  reaching  these,  its  ruin  may  portend, 

Its  death  accomplish  and  its  being  end. 

****** 

This  is  no  soul — for  matter  cannot  think  ; _ 

And  thought  destroyed  would  make  the  soul  extinct.” 
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OR,  COMPANION  1 

From  the  year  1792,  wlien  this  poem  was  written,  until 
he  began  his  essay  in  1798,  nothing  is  known  of  his 
literary  pursuits,  except  that  he  employed  himselfin  teach- 
ing others,  and  culUvated  letters  witli  unremitting  devo- 
tion and  assiduity. 

“Ilegularly  as  tlie  clock  proclaimed  the  hour  of  leaving  work, 
I ran  to  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  talking  with 
him.  ^ \Ve  read  and  rocked  the  cradle  by  turns.  I can  see  him 
now,  in  imat^ination,  standing’  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  a cliair, 
:is  he  was  then  accustomed  to  do,  when  in  earnest  conversation! 
I was  a correspondent  of  the  ‘ M'eekly  Entertainer,’  and  he  was 
my  counsellor  both  as  to  matter  and  manner.”  “ 

Diligent  in  business  and  study’,  he  worked  with  his 
pen  and  ink  by  him,  to  note  down  any  argument  that 
occurred  ; and  though  he  had  neither  study  nor  retire- 
ment, when  his  shop  was  shut  he  analyzed  the  collected 
thoughts  of  the  day  “ amidst  the  cries  and  cradles  of  his 
children.”  He  usually  sat  on  a low  nursing-chair  beside 
the  kitchen  fire,  with  the  bellows  on  his  knees  for  a desk, 
and  thus  wrote,  whilst  cooking  and  nursing  were  goino-  on 
around  him,  all  the  works  which  he  published  'jirior  to 
1 805. 

The  first  work  which  he  published  was  a pamphlet  on 
Deism.  It  was  successful  enough  to  procure  him  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  several  persons  of  some  fame  in 
the  literary  world.  It  was  favourably  noticed  in  tlie  ‘ Ja- 
cobin  Review.’  His  principal  friend  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
u hitaker.  His  second  publication  was  ‘ An  Elegy  on  a 
Titidesirian  who  was  DrownGcl.*  It  was  his  only  poGtical 
publication.  In  1800,  Mr.  Drew  published  ‘Some  Ob- 
servations in  Defence  of  Methodism.’  These  pamphlets 
were  acute,  clear,  terse,  and  severe.  His  opponent  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Polwhele ; and  it  ouo-ht  to  be 
mentioned,  that  though  Drew  had  indulged  in  jiersonalities 
against  him,  he  generously  lent  his  aid  afterwards  to  ac- 
celerate the  rising  fame  of  his  castigator.  In  1798,  he 
began  his ‘Essay  on  the  Soul;’  and  on  the  27th  .Inly,  1801 
he  submilfed  the  work  to  the  Rev.  John  M’hitaker,  ‘‘  his 
triend,  philo.sopher,  and  guide,”  expressing  his  determina- 
tion to  be  guided  entirely  by  his  opinion  ; — 

“Consent,  it  lives  ; — it  dies  if  you  refuse.  ! ” 

h The  recommendations  of  this  gentleman  procured  Drew 
650  subscribers  for  the  first  edition  of  his  book.  The  copy- 
right of  the  book  was  sold  ibr  20/.— a sum  small  in  the 
extreme,  when  compared  with  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  work.  It  established  his  name.  It  procured  him 
attentions  from  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  Ids 
neig.ibourliood — opened  communications  with  the  literary 
Reviews  and,  though  at  one  time  it  was  refused  at  the 
price  of  10/.  by  a Cornish  bookseller,  passed  through  four 
editions  in  England,  and  two  in  America— was  translated 
into  Irench— and,  after  twenty-eight  years,  when  it  again 
became  his  property,  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Co., 
New  gate-street,  London,  for  250/. 

He  began,  immediately  after,  ‘ An  Essay  on  the  Identity 
and  Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body.’  He  was  made  a 
meniber  of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  Society,  at  the 
instigation  ot  his  friend.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  In  1805,  he 
forsook  his  trade,  and  supported  himself  by  assisting  Dr. 
Clarke  in  w'riting  two  of  his  books — ‘ A Commentarv  on  the 
Bible,  and  ‘ A History  of  the  West  Indies.’ 

At  this  time,  the  Very  Reverend  the  Archdeacon  of 
Cormvall  poposed  to  Mr.  Drew  to  become  a candidate 
lor  Holy  Orders,  and  promised  him  all  his  influence  to 
obtain  preferment  in  the  church ; but  he  declined  the 
proposal.  A successful  dispute  with  a Deist  induced  him 
in  1807,  to  publish  ‘ A Dialogue  between  a Deist  and  a 
Christian,  in  the  ‘ Methodist  Magazine.’  In  July,  1806 
he  was  engaged  in  the  metaphy.sical  department  of  the 
Eclectic  Review.’  The  letters  published  in  this  volume 
wml  Jay  open  the  mysteries  of  reviewing  to  the  unin- 
sh-ucted,  though  they  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  finding 
tnem  so  few  and  simple.  This  connexion  ceased  in  1809 
m c^onsequence  of  the  rejection  of  one  of  his  articles. 

On  completing  his  treatise  on  the  ‘ Identity  and  Resur- 
rection of  the  Body,’  he  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of 
Ills  literary  acquaintance,  and  it  is  amusing  to  read  the 
apologies  of  his  learned  and  reverend  coiTespondents,  Jbr 
their  inability  to  pronounce  decidedly  on  its  merits— the 
climdence,  the  difficulty,  and  utter  loss  at  which  they  seem 
in  giving  their  opinion  on  a subject  so  foreign  to  their  stu- 
dies and  habits  of  thought.  The  book  failed  in  making 
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any  impression  on  tlie  public  mind.  It  readied  a second 
edition  in  1822. 

In  November,  18C9,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kidd,  of  Aberdeen 
requested  Mr.  Drew  to  become  a candidate  for  the  Burnet 
prize  for  the  ^two  best  essays  on  the  ‘Being  and  Atfri- 
bates  ot  God.  lie  tried  and  failed,  on  account,  say  liis 
admirers,  of  the  uncommon  depth  and  originality  of  his 
\iews  causes  wliich  it  seems  clouded  the  intellects  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  decide  the  prizes,  and  the  whole  tribe 
of  leviewers,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  seeing  the  supe- 
riority of  his  essay  to  the  productions  of  a Brownand  a Sum- 
ner. He  published  this  essay  in  181 7.  In  January,  1819,  he 
became  editor  of  ‘ The  Imperial  Magazine.’  published  in 
Liverpool— a work  which  aims  at  imbuing  the  religious 
classes  with  a love  of  rational  and  literary  pursuits,  and  at 
the  same  time  infusing  into  mere  science  and  literature  the 
elevating  spirit  of  piety.  On  the  destruction  of  the  Cax- 
ton  premises  by  fire,  the  whole  establishment  was  removed. 
In  Liverpool  and  London,  the  family  of  Dr.  Clarke  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Drew  with  peculiar  assi- 
duity, listened  eagerly  to  his  conversation,  induced  him 
to  give  lectures  on  grammar,  and  enjoyed,  with  a zest 
creditable  to  both  parties,  the  piety  mingled  with  philo- 
sophy. playfulness,  and  advice,  which  lent  an  irresistible 
charm  to  the  familiar  intercourse  of  this  excellent  charac- 
ter. The  self-taught  shoemaker  of  St.  Austell  was  not 
without  college  honours,  though  he  never  felt  the  intellec- 
tual iiifiueiices  of  academic  groves — for  in  May,  1824,  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  was  given  him  by  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen; and  in  1830,  some  persons  asked  him  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  chair  of  moral  jihilosophy.  His  son  tells 
us,  in  his  table  of  contents,  that  Mr.  Drew  declined  a pro- 
tessorship  in  the  London  University. 

The  life  of  this  excellent  man  draws  to  a close.  The 
blank  made  in  his  domestic  circle  by  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1 828,  and  the  loss  of  his  early  friend.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
combined  witli  other  things  in  hastening  the  decay  of  his 
health.  His  loveot  his  native  spot  grew  with  theincreaso 
ot  his  infirmities.  He  waited  for  the  time  when  he  should 
be  able  1o  return  to  it,  “ like  a schoolboy  waiting  for  the 
holidays,”— and  at  last,  when,  a dying  old  man  travellino- 
to  Cornwall  for  his  health,  he  breathed  his  own  Cor- 
nish air  again,  and  saw  the  primroses  and  furze  blossoms 
on  the  hedges,  the  circumstance  exhilarated  him  uncom- 
monl}^  even  amidst  the  lassitude  of  the  insidious  disease 
which  was  taking  him  away.  When  confined  to  bed,  and 
his  son  was  conducting  the  family  worship,  he  re"-retted 
being  f/wwmcf/  from  his  office  at  the  family  altait  Llis 
attention  to  his  children  was  tender  and  affectionate  in  his 
last  moments.  When  his  head  was  held  by  one  of  them' 
he  said—  ’ 

“ On  some  fond  breast  tne  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eve  requires.” 

He  felt  anxious  to  see  his  sister,  who  had  borne  with  him 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  He  said,  that  when  he  last 
saw  the  grave  of  his  wife,  there  seemed  to  be  a voice  call- 
ing to  him.  Come  awaij.  About  noon  on  Friday,  March  29, 
18.33,  he  spoke  his  last  words.  His  son-in-law  said'to’ 
him— “ My^dear  sir,  to-day  I trust  you  will  be  with  the 
Lord  Jesus.”  “ Yes,  my  good  sir,  I trust  I shall.”  He 
died  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 

It  is  a high  enjoyment,  as  well  as  a lesson,  to  contem- 
plate a life  and  character  like  this.  The  goodness  of 
heart,  the  integrity  of  conduct,  the  affectionate  discharge 
of  the  relative  duties  of  life,  and  the  high  and  spirit-stir- 
ring example  of  perseverance  which  the  career  of  this  in- 
teresting and  excellent  man  affords,  form  a study  well 
worthy  of  attention  and  regard.  There  was  a beautiful 
■Simplicity  in  his  character.  His  good  sense  was  as  con- 
spicuous as  his  genius  ; though  acute  and  perspicacious  in 
intellect,  he  was  capable  ot  clothing  his  reasonings  in  the 
imaginative,  and  not  inelegant  attractions  of  eloquence.  His 
place  is  high  among  the  writers  of  metaphysical  theology ; 
and  the  vigour  and  manliness  which  he  has  displayed^ iri 
discussing  some  of  the  most  difficult  topics  of  human  in- 
vestigation, when  viewed  in  connexion  witli  the  injurious 
and  unpromising  habits  of  his  youth,  render  him  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomenon,  equally  rare,  animatino- 
and  admirable. 
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WALK  TO  BERIMONDSEY. 

RamMes  a)id  Remarks.  By  a Pedestrian.  8vo. 

Cockneys  have  been  shamefully  scandalized.  They  are 
accused  of  hein^  prodigiously  local,  and  not  at  all  loco- 

actuseuo  ^ o i distinctly  everything  within 


niotivs  i of  sGOins^  vGry  *^1  i"'  it  i 

Temple  Bar,  hut  nothing  beyond  it.  One  who  had  hv|ed 
to  the  ae-e  of  sixty,  without  having  been  out  ot  Fleet 
Street,  accepted  a pension  on  condition  of  never  stinmg 
beyond  it  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  lived  to  receive 
the  first  quarterly  payment,  and  then  died  ot  ^ 
heart  By  breaking  his  heart,  he  saved  his  credit,  and 
that  of  tlie  rest  of  the  city.  The  fact  proved  that  the 
Cockneys  want  neither  spirit  nor  curiosity,  piovided  those 
finalities  are  ]iroperly  stimulated.  They  may  be  compared 
to  unhatched  chickens  (although  the  city  walls  exist  no 
loncrer),  dormant  awhile,  but,  when  they  have  once  broken 
then-  shell,  lively,  loquacious,  and  inquisitive.  _ Nor  are 
they  to  be  numbered  among  the  unsocial  beings  who 
hoard  their  gratifications  in  sulky  silence  How  delight- 
ful a being  is  a Cockney  tourist ! What  honhovwne  !- 
what  enlarged  views  !— what  liberal  principles,  their 
comprehensive  and  philosophical  speculations  so  delight- 
fully expressed,  too,  in  the  naweie  of  their  native  . 

Ho  none  of  our  readers  recollect  the  travels  ot  the  ac- 
complished Clayton  of  Finsbury?  Does  not  the  heart  of 
every  true-born  Englishman  thrill  with  cordial  acqui- 
escence in  liis  denunciation  of  the  whole  french  nation  as 
a set  of  designing  hypocrites?  Then  there  is  another  edi- 
fying specimen,— the  much- loved  and  much-lauded  Izaac 
Walton —that  most  amiable  and  sentimental  ot  haber- 
dashers, whose  humanity  may  very  properly  pair  ofi  wit.i 
C^avton’s  politics, and  wlio  instructs  you  with  such  gloating; 
satisfaction  in  the  art  of  impaling  flies  for  the  purpose  ot 
hooking  fish  ; his  heart  overflowing  all  the  while  with  such 
irrepressible  benevolence —such  ardent  piety  ! \Miat 
could  Lord  Bvron  mean  by  calling  him ‘‘a  quaint,  cruel, 
old  coxcomb  ?”  A very  pretty  example  of  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  Cockaigne— “ il  vero  Toscano  is  to  be  lound 
appended  to  one  of  Gillray’s  prints,  which  cxdnbits  a lusty, 
middle-aged  gentleman  driving  his  lusty,  middle-aged  wile 
into  the  country  in  a one-horse  their  portly  per- 

sons redolent  of  beef  and  brown-stout,  flnely  contrasting 
with  their  miserable  Rosinante  of  a horse  ; and  thus  speaks 
the  citizen  Last  Vednesdayvas  a veek,  my  vite  and 
I vent  to  Vest  Vickham,  and  vether  it  vas  the  vind,  or 
vether  it  vas  the  vether,  or  vat  it  vas,  but  ve  vip  d,  and 
viu’d,  and  vip’d,  and  couldn’t  get  off  a valk. 

But  these  superficial  elegancies,  these  airy  graces  ot 
lano-uao-e  that  live  but  in  a sound,  scarcely  merit  a re- 
mailc  - “we  advert  more  willingly  to  higher  characteiistics, 
the  darino'  enterprize,  the  fervid  and  intelligent  cuiiosity, 
the  rapidliomprehension  which  unites  at  a glance  the  ex- 
tremes of  past  experience  and_  future  resul  s ; these,  we 
say  are  the  genuine  and  ireneric  traits  which  distinguish 
the  travelling  Cockney,  and  which  we  are  happy  to  recog- 
nize in  our  suburban  pedestrian;  he  well  alter  In 

rambles  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  that  public 
curiosity  would  be  stimulated  to  a pitch  oi  paintul  anxiety 
to  get  some  information  respecting  _ these  distant  and 
hitherto  unexplored  regions,  and  therelore,  like  Paik,  Ross, 
or  Lander,  he  publishes  a book  to  tell  us  all  about  iL  ^ 
Chapter  I.  contains  the  solemn  announcement  ot  Im- 
portant Information  to  the  inhabitants  ot  London,  and 
Southwark  in  particular,”  a little  anti-chmacteric,-but  no 
matter.  The  discovery  of  “ a walk  which  is  acknowledged 
to  possess  all  the  requisites  which  render  a counLy  walk 
exhilarating,  and  that  too  within  a mile  and  a halt  ot  Lon- 
don Bridge,  is  important  information  indeed,  and  we  hasten 
to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  way  to  it,  some  of  vyhom, 
says  the  author,  “ will  smile  when  I inform  them  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Bermondsey,  a parish  but  little  knovyn  to  most 
persons,  except  for  its  tanners  and  glue  makers.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  it,  you  must  leave  the  Kent-road  at  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms,  where  )'ou  enter  the  new  road,  Ber- 
mondsey ; at  the  end  of  it  turn  to  the  right,  which  is  called 
the  King’s  Road,  where,  as  you  advance,  you  will  see 
some  stacks  on  one  side  of  you,  not  ot  hay,  but  ot  bark, 
having  been  used  by  tbe  tanners,  A short  distance  tur- 
ther  the  road  branches  off  by  the  Grange-road,  towards 
,Tamaica-row  and  Rotherhithe ; but  you  must  continue 
straight  on — and  now  the  pleasant  (lart  ot  your  walk  com- 
mences. If  you  look  over  the  hedge  on  the  lelt  ot  you, 


there  will  be  seen  a large  garden  ground  well  stocked  with 
vegetables  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  which  ex- 
tends a considerable  distance,  and  a front  view  of  Bei- 
mondsey  New  Church  beyond  it.”  Now,  far  be  it  from  us 
to  impeach  the  pedestrian’s  veracity;  we  recollect  the  gross 
iniustice  committed  towards  Bruce,  who  was  actually  ac- 
cused of  never  having  been  at  the  Nile.  We  bring  no 
such  impeachment  against  our  author:  we  verily  believe 
he  has  been  at  Bermondsey  ; nevertheless,  as  the  interest 
excited  by  his  extraordinary  narrative  will  niost  probably 
bring  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the  most  important  per- 
sons in  the  country,  we  recommend  him  to  recur  to  his  jour- 
nal and  fortify  his  memory  with  answers  to  a few  queries. 

It  haiipens  that  a friend  of  ours,  another  adventurous 
traveller  has  been  over  the  same  ground,  and  he  assures 
us  that  this  walk,  which  is  described  to  “ possess  alUhe 
requisites  which  render  a country  walk  exhilarating,  ’ is 
bordered  by  a ditch,  of  most  unsavoury  odour,  on  each 
side  ' What  says  our  pedestrian  to  this?  But  we  do  not 
wish  to  preis  the  question,  and  shall  be  satisfied  with 
anything  in  the  shape  of  exiilanation— perhaps  a cold,  at 
the  time  of  his  visit,  had  blunted  his  olfactory  nerves ; 
and  as  for  his  eyes,  why  we  suppose  that,  like  Faithtul,  in 
the  ‘ Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  he  looked  straight  forward,  and 

never  glanced  to  the  right  or  left.  , c.  tt  i 

Chapter  II.  brings  us  to  Rotherhithe,  and  St.  Helena 
Tea  Gardens.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  latter  are 
flourishing,  and  wish  all  possible  success  to  these  esta- 
blishments, which  supply  the  crowds  who  frequent  thein 
with  so  healthful,  cheap,  and  cheerful  a recreation  Next 
we  dip  into  the  Thames  Tunnel,  respecting  which  the  plea- 
santest thing  we  know  are  some  verses  by  a well-known 
\\  it  about  town,  which  we  are  sorry  the  author  has  not 
quoted  • but  as  he  has  not,  we  will.  The  extract  relers  to 
the  breaking  in  of  the  water  through  the  works  :— 

“ How  the  performance  went  ami.ss, 

The  classical  account  is  this ; — 

The  Naiads,  Thames’s  stream  that  swim  in, 

Being  curious,  just  like  mortal  women, 

And  wondering  at  the  workmen’s  hammers, — 

The  noise  of  engines,  axes,  rammers, — 

Thought  'twould  be  well,  nor  meant  the  fun  ill. 

To  make  an  opening  through  the  tunnel. 

Just  to  see  how  the  work  went  on  ; 

And  then  down  dash’d  they  every  one. 

\Vhen  these  same  belles  began  to  dive, 

’Twas  well  the  workmen  ’scap’d  alive. 

Brunell,  indeed,  who  knew  full  well 
The  nature  of  a diviny  hdl, 

Remained  some  time,  nor  made  wry  faces 
Within  their  aqueous  embraces; 

Nav,  fierce  and  ungallant,  adventured 
To'oust  them  by  the  breach  they  entered. 

Vain  man  ! ’twas  well  that  he  could  swim, 

Or  certes  they  had  ousted  him. 

As  for  these  projects,  wise  men  rate  'em 
Rash,  for  alluvial  pomatum. 

And,  after  that,  a sandy  stratum 
Will  offer,  at  a little  distance. 

An  insurmountable  resistance. 

How  strange  ! to  find  the  labour  done 
Just  where  the  sand  begins  to  run; 

In  general,  human  projects  drop 
Just  when  our  sand  begins  to  stop.  ’ 

Chapter  III.  makes  us  acquainted  with  and 

the  present  distressed  state  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  we  are  sorry  for.  We  cannot  spare  room  tor  quota- 
tions, but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book  itselt  ioi  \aiious 
information  about  Deptford,  geographical,  biographical, 

historical,  and  analytical.  , • u i • am 

Chapter  V.  brings  ns  to  Greenwich,  which  kindles  the 
author’s  enthusiasm  and  excites  his  effervescent 
We  must  skip  One-tree  Hill,  the  Observatory  Riddle  the 
MatheniaticiU,  the  Painted  Hall,  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
W’e  cannot  forbear,  however,  noticing  one  circumstance, 
which  has  surprised  us  more  than  any  zoological  tact  we 
have  met  with  since  Le  ruiffawf’s  description  ot  his  en- 
counter with  the  giraffes  in  Africa;  it  relates  to  the  deei 
in  the  park;  “ some  ofwhich,”  says  our  traveller,  eatfiuit 
or  cake  from  the  hands  of  the  company,  while  others 
exhibit  their  natural  timidity,  and  bound  away  at  the 
approach  of  visiters!”  This  is  wondertul ! Another  cir- 
cumstance excited,  as  the  Minerva  Press  used  to  oo'’ 
best  and  warmest  feelings,  but  it  ended  in  disappoint  ment. 
“ Should  your  walk  in  the  park,”  says  the  author,  be  in 
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the  afternoon  or  evening,  you  will  receive  numerous  in- 
vitations to  take  tea,  which  will  be  enforced  with  great 
earnestness."  Good  heavens  ! how  our  hearts  warmed  at 
this  information  ; we  like  tea,  and  how  delightful  is  it  to 
find  that  the  kind  and  beneficent  feelings  of  human  nature 
are  confined  to  no  particular  spot,  but  spring  up  spon- 
taneously in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ! We  resolved, 
some  time  or  other,  to  visit  the  amiable  Greenwichers,— 
when  lo  ! in  the  next  line,  the  information  i>ops  upon  us 
that  this  accommodation  is  given  “ at  one  shilling  each.” 
Why,  we  felt  more  shocked  than  FalstafF,  who  complains, 
that  when  he  sent  to  his  mercer  for  “ six  yards  of  three- 
piled  velvet,  the  rascal  sent  him— security  !” 

ChapterV.,  and  last,  extends  to  Blackheath  and  Shooter’s 
Hill,  for  the  park  wall  opposes  no  impediment  to  our 
traveller’s  unwearied  energies ; and  here  closes  his  ad- 
venturous career. 

But  why  should  it  ? Sliould  he  exhaust  the  east  and 
south,  are  there  not  Knightsbridge  and  Hammersmith  in 
the  west;  and  in  the  north,  Camden  Town  and  Kentisli 
Town,  or  further  still,  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  to  sti- 
mulate his  ambition,  and  gratify  his  thirst “^for  discovery? 
We  are  not  over-credulous,  but  we  believe  that  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  travellers  has  proved  beyond  all 
doubt  the  existence  of  those  places.  One  word  only  we 
have  to  say  to  our  pedestrian,  in  the  shape  of  a friendly 
advice  at  parting.— Men  who  arc  in  love  are  apt  to  betray 
the  fact  by  always  talking  about  their  mistresses,  and 
other  propensities  exhibit  themselves  in  the  same  manner; 
now,  it  may  be  accidental,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
taverns  and  public-houses  on  the  road  seem  to  excite  our 
author’s  .special  attention,  and  constitute  his  favourite 
land-marks.  He  begins  at  the  Bricklayers’ Arms  ; then 
follow,  in  rapid  succession,  the  Blue  Anchor,  the  Swan, 
the  Jamaica,  the  Rose  and  Rummer,  the  Royal  Oak,  the 
Five  Bells,  the  Green  Man,  the  Red  Lion,  &c.  We  would 
by  no  means  insinuate  that  he  has  any  undue  attachment 
to  these  pleasant  jilaces  of  resort ; we  only  say— a word  to 
the  wise,  and  he  will  understand  us.  Such  temptations  are 
insidious,  and  travelling  a-foot  in  hot  weather  is  thirsty 
work. 
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There  certainly  never  has  existed  in  the  case  of  any  other 
country  anything  like  the  wonderful  combination  of  ad- 
vantages which  have  made  England  what  she  is.  It  may 
be  said  that  all  the  circumstances  of  her  natural  position, 
and  all  the  more  momentous  incidents  of  her  history,  have 
worked  together  for  the  building  up  and  extension  of  her 
power  and  greatness. 

In  the  earliest  stage  of  her  existence,  the  object  of  at- 
traction to  every  most  energetic  and  adventurous  people 
that  lose  to  supremacy  in  western  or  northern  Europe,  and 
successively  conquered,  taken  iiossession  of,  and  occupied 
by  the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  and  the  Norman,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  she  was  in  the  end  benefited 
in  all  her  permanent  interests  by  each  of  these  subjuo-a- 
tions.  From  one  she  derived  an  improved  knowledge^ of 
the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life;  in  the  struggle  which  pre- 
ceded another,  even  although  ending  in  defeat,  her  re- 
sources of  defence  were  drawn  forth,  and  her  strength  tried 
and  proved  ; by  another,  her  institutions  were  consoli- 
dated, and  the  foundations  for  the  first  time  laid  in  the 
island  of  a social  edifice,  framed  for  endurance,  and  capable 
of  eventually  securing  the  blessings  of  order  and  freedom. 
Each  unproved  the  character  of  the  population  by  the 
infusion  of  new  blood,  so  that  probably  no  other  nation 
has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  cross-breeding  to  th§  same  ex- 
tent as  the  English.  Even  the  savage  internal  contests 
that  for  some  ages  spread  bloodshed  and  desolation 
thioughout  the  land,  as  well  as  the  continental  wars  in 
which  the  strength  ot  this  kingdom  has  been  at  various 
times  so  lavishly  expended,  have  undoubtedly  helped  to 
puichase  for  us  some  of  the  most  precious  of  the  national 
blessings,  in  the  possession  of  which  we  now  repose. 
Our  ancient  civil  contentions,  ferocious  and  destructive  as 
they  were,  cleared  the  political  atmospticre  in  which  they 
raged  , and  the  laurels  which  British  prowess  has  gained 
in  foreign  fields,  barren  as  they  may  often  have  been  in 


other  respects,  have  without  question  elevated  both  our 
mational  reputation  and  our  feelings  of  patriotic  pride- 
raised  us  in  the  estimation  both  of  foreigners  and  of  our- 
selves— and  thereby  contributed  materially  tothe  enhance- 
ment of  our  security  and  independence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  our  self-respect,  one  of  the  chief  foundations 
of  all  virtue  and  of  all  high  endeavour,  on  the  other. 
This  intervention  in  continental  affairs  also  first  intro- 
duced us  to  that  intercour.se  with  otlier  countries,  to  which 
we  mainly  owe  both  our  own  civilization  and  tlie  important 
part  we  have  been  enabled  to  act  in  the  civilization  of  the 
rest  of  the  globe.  And  when  commerce,  with  us,  was  yet 
in  the  feebleness  of  its  infancy,  as  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  de- 
mands of  war  called  into  exercise,  the  art  of  building  and 
navigating  ships,  and  thus  set  the  example  for  tli'e  for- 
mation of  that  mercantile  navy,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  our  wealth  and  prosperity. 

But  the  physical  circumstances  belonging  to  the  situation 
of  this  island,  are  those  that  have  principally  favoured  the 
growth  of  the  national  greatness,  and  made  England  the  first 
commercial  country  in  the  universe.  It  is  a common  remark, 
that  the  chief  foundation  of  our  vastly-extended  manufac- 
turing system  is  our  possession  of  those  inexhaustible 
coal  mines,  which,  in  the  prime  article  of  fuel,  enalde  us 
to  defy  the  competition  of  the  world.  Now  that  the 
steam-engine  has  become  the  grand  instrument  of  pro- 
duction, the  country  that  has  the  greatest  command  of 
fuel  has  the  greatest  command  of  productive  power. 
x'\gainst  this  advantage  nothing  else  can  stand.  In  Hin- 
dostan,  for  instance,  mere  manual  labour  is  to  be  had  for 
next  to  nothing;  thci'e  are  hands,  and  ingenious  and 
skilhil  hands  too,  ready  to  be  set  in  motion,  or  actually 
employed,  in  almost  unlimited  numbers;  but  the  natives 
are  driven  even  from  their  own  markets  by  the  distant 
steam-engines  of  England — a countiy  where  labour  is 
de.arer  than  in  almost  any  other  on  the  lace  of  theearth,  and 
which,  in  this  instance,  has  actually  been  fiistto  .send  across 
lialf  the  globe  I'or  tlie  material  of  the  I'abric,  and  then  to 
carry  the  finished  fabric  itself  as  far  before  disposing  of  it. 

England,  as  we  have  said,  owes  her  power  of  doing  this, 
in  tlie  first  place,  to  her  fields  of  coals.  Another  great  advan- 
tage vdiich  she  possesses  as  a country  existing  through  her 
manufactures,  is  derived  from  her  mines  of  iron.  These 
give  her  a command  of  the  most  important  material  of 
machinery.  Her  steam-engines  are  formed  of  her  own 
iron,  as  they  are  fed  with  her  own  coals.  And,  as  has 
been  often  observed,  her  iron  mines  are  fortunately 
all,  or  almost  all,  in  the  same  districts  with  her 
coal  mines,  so  that  both  the  raising  and  the  smelting 
of  the  ore  are  carried  on  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
Had  all  our  beds  of  coal  been  distributed  over  the  south 
of  England,  and  our  iron  mines  placed  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland,  or  in  some  inland  district  in  tliat  part 
of  the  island,  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say,  tliat  we 
should  not  by  this  time  have  made  half  the  progress  in 
manufactures  we  have  actually  accomplished.  Even  with 
our  present  sy.stem  of  road.s,  and  other  facilities  of  com- 
munication, such  a separation  of  the  two  great  elements 
of  our  manufacturing  superiority,  would  form  a heavy 
drawback  upon  our  operations.  The  price  of  every  ton  of 
iron  brought  to  market  would  be  raised  to  perlnaps  twice 
its  present  amount.  Under  such  a pressure,  our  manufac- 
tures would  dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  our  coal  andiron  had  alway-s 
been  thus  divided  by  the  whole  length  of  the  island,  our 
system  of  communication  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  would  not  have  been  anything  like  vrhat  it  now  is. 
We  should  probably  have  had  neither  railroads  nor  steam- 
boats. Even  many  of  our  common  road.s  and  canals  would 
never  have  been  formed  ; for  we  should  not  have  possessed 
the  capital  which  has  eniibled  us  to  carry  through  these 
costly  undertakings.  We  should  have  remained  a poor, 
instead  of  becoming  what  we  are,  a wealthy  people.  In 
shoi’t,  by  this  single  circumstance  our  advancement  would 
have  been  materially  retarded  in  every  direction,  and  Eng- 
land, instead  of  being  the  conductor  of  the  civilization  of 
the  w’orld,  would  have  been  able  only  slowly,  and  probably 
at  a constantly  increasing  distance,  to  follow'  the  progress 
of  other  countries,  which  heaven  has  blessed  with  a milder 
sky,  and  a richer  soil,  although  it  has  denied  them  more 
substantial  advantages. 

What  was  England  before  her  great  manufacturing  and 
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commercial  advantages  began  to  be  tnrned  to  account  ? 
Mhat  was  she  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ? V as  she  not, 
in  the  race  of  civilization,  decidedly  behind  all  the  other 
chief  countries  in  Europe— behind  France — behind  Hol- 
land— behind  Italy — behind  Spain  ? Down  to  this  time 
and  we  may  sav,  indeed,  to  a much  later  date  than  this— 
she  had  not  entered  upon  her  proper  and  natural  path. 

It  is  a striking,  but  by  no  means  a singular  illustration 
of  the  long  nonage  of  nations,  that— counting  only  from 
the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  foundations  of  our  pre- 
sent social  system  may  be  considered  to  have  been  laid— 
England  should  have  been  nearly  six  hundred  yeais  in 
arriving  at  any  use  of  those  resources  and  inheient  capabi- 
lities, the  development  of  which  has  since  made  her  almost 
all  that  she  now  is.  During  all  that  time,  she  maybe  said 
to  have  lain  asleep.  Her  coal  and  her  iron  existed  then,  as 
now,  in  abundance  beneath  the  soil ; but  they  rested  there 
undisturbed,— or,  at  least,  were  not  made  available  for  any 
of  the  great  national  purposes  to  which  they  are  now  ren- 
dered subservient.  She  had  no  manufactures  and  no 
commerce.  The  country  which  is  now  the  workshop  of  the 
-world,  and  whose  ships  cover  every  sea,  is,  down  to  a very 
recent  period,  scarcely  to  be  found  named  in  the  history 
of  trade  and  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  surprising 
how  recent  is  the  origin  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  great 
branches  in  either  department,  which  ^now  chiefly  give 
employment  to  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

IFit  most  of  all  are  we  of  the  present  day  apt  to  be  struck 
with  wonder,  when  we  consider  how  late  it  was  before 
Englishmen  began  to  take  advantage  of  their  peculiar 
poshion  as  the  inhabitants  of  an  Island.  Till  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  had  no  navy  worth  mention- 
ino-,  either  military  or  mercantile.  In  the  beginning  of 
the’ reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  royal  navy  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  only  eighteen  ships,  of  which  the  greater  part 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  tons’  burden.  Wheeler,  in 
his  ‘ Treatise  of  Commerce,’ written  in  1601,  states,  that 
sixty  years  before  that  time,  there  were  not  above  four 
merchant-ships  in  the  Thames  whose  burden  exceeded 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons.  Even  at  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  1G03,  according  to  Sir  William  Monson,  in 
his  ‘ Naval  Tracts,’  there  were  not  more  than  four  mer- 
chant-ships in  England  of  four  hundred  tons  each.  At 
this  time,  also,  the  royal  navy  consisted  of  only  thirteen 
men-of-war,  ranging  from  six  hundred  to  a thousand  tons 
in  burden.  At  the  death  of  James  L,  in  1625,  the  number 
of  ships  liad  been  only  increased  to  twenty-four.  It  was 
not  till  towards  the  middle  of  that  century,  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth,  that  the  country  began  to  make  any 
fi^uire  either  as  a respectable  maritime  power,  or  as  the 
possessor  of  any  considerable  mercantile  navy. 

The  importance  of  our  insular  position  in  enabling  us  to 
make  the  most  of  our  other  natural  advantages,  has  not, 
perhaps,  in  general,  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  or  appre- 
ciated. It  is  the  crowning  accident  which  brings  out  into 
full  display  and  activity  all  the  other  favourable  circum- 
stances of  our  position,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  appointed 
destiny  of  Great  Britain  as  an  island,  to  be  the  mother  of 
empires.  The  sea,  by  which  she  is  everywhere  bordered,  is 
necessarily  part  and  parcel  of  her  dominion.  Speck  as  she 
seems  on  the  map,  in  the  world  of  waters  in  the  midst  of 
which  she  is  set,  she  has  an  outlying  domain  stretching 
to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth.  Here  is  a field  for 
the  enterprise  of  her  children,  as  natural  and  proper  to 
them  as  the  narrow  mound  of  dry  land  which  is  their 
central  seat  and  home.  Over  this  ample  space,  on  which 
rival  nations  can  mark  no  lines  of  division,  it  is  theirs  to 
roam  at  will.  It  is  a broad  highway  which  carries  them 
to  every  clime,  and  unites  the  most  distant  coasts  to 
their  own. 

Placed  in  the  heart  of  some  vast  continent,  how  com- 
paratively valueless  would  England  have  found  all  her 
mineral  wealth ! She  never  would,  in  that  case,  have 
become  a great  manufacturing  country.  Let  her  have 
produced  her  various  commodities  as  cheap  as  she  now 
does,  the  impossibility  of  transporting  them,  except  at  a 
«-reat  cost,  to  other  countries,  would  have  restrained  the 
consumption  of  them  within  the  narrowest  limits.  This 
drawback  would  have  made  the  cheapest  of  them  dear. 
Her  manufactures  could  no  more  flourish  without  her 
shipping,  than  her  shipping  could  without  her  manu- 
factures. , , 

But  her  command  of  the  sea  gives  to  England  other 


advantages  besides  the  facility  which  it  affords  hei  of 
transporting  to  other  countries  the  produce  of  her  looms, 
and  forges,’’and  workshops.  It  enables  her  to  find  occu- 
pation abroad  for  what  she  can  spare  of  her  industry  and 
capital  themselves,  and  to  plant  other  Englands  in  every 

quarter  of  the  world.  „ , , o -u  ■ < w ui. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Adam  Smith  s ‘ Wealth 
of  Nations,’  the  policy  of  any  country  founding  or  retain- 
ing possession  of  distant  colonies,  has  been  a point  on 
which  opinion  has  been  much  divided.  That  great  writer 
contends  that  such  possessions  are,  and  must  be  in  all 
cases  only  a source  of  expense  to  the  mother-country. 
Althouo-h  the  train  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrives  at 
this  conclusion  has  been  admitted  to  require  modification 
and  correction  in  some  parts  of  it,  it  has  heen  commonly 
held  to  be,  in  the  main,  beyond  the  reach  of  refutation. 

Confining  himself,  as  he  does,  to  the  consideration  ot 
the  supposed  advantages  which  the  mother-country  de- 
rives from  her  power  of  regulating  as  she  chooses  the 
trade  of  her  colonies,  Adam  Smith  is,  we  think,  peilectly 
.successful  in  showing  that  such  advantagp  are^  ahoget  lei 
delusive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
colonies,  as  heretofore  managed,  have  rarely  repaid  the 
expenses  of  their  government,  and  that,  besides,  they  have 
frequently  been  the  occasion  of  embroiling  the  mother- 
country  with  other  States,  and  entailing  upon  her  both  the 
costs  and  the  other  worse  calamities  ot  war. 

These  demonstrations  of  the  political  economists,  how- 
ever have  produced  wonderfully  little  effect  on  the  actual 
policy  of  nations.  Indeed  we  may  say  they  have  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever.  All  the  leading  European 
powers,  and  our  own  country  among  the  rest,  have  con- 
tinued to  seek  the  acquisition  of  colonies  as  among  the 
most  valualile  advantages  they  could  obtain  by  war  or 
treatv.  Nor  has  this  desire  been  shown  by  governments 
only It  has  been  as  strongly  felt  by  the  people  them- 
selves, who,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  never  thougnt 
of  manifesting  any  emotion  but  one  of  joy  when  the 
bounds  of  our  colonial  dominion  have  been  extended  nor 
any  but  one  of  regret  and  indignation  when  a distant  cle- 
iiendencv  has  been  severed  trom  the  enipiie.^ 

It  is  possible  that  all  this  may  be  mere  ignorance  and 
prejudice  — the  yet  uncast  slough  ot  barbarism  — on 
the  part  of  both  governments  and  nations.  Recent]), 
however,  the  science  of  political  economy  itselt  has  sug- 
o-ested  certain  views,  on  the  subject  of  coffimes,  wine  go 
a o-reat  way  to  vindicate  the  popular  opinion.  W e allude 
to'’the  considerations  which  have  been  propounded  with 
so  much  ability,  as  we  believe  they  were  originally  ad- 
vanced, by  the  author  of  ‘ England  and  America.  This 
writer  contends  that  preceding  political  economists  have 
in  their  speculations  on  the  cimumstances  that  affect  the 
progress  of  national  wealth,  overlooked  altogether  one  of 
the'most  material  points  on  which  the  ° 

that  progress  depends.  They  have  forgotten  to  adve 
to  the  extent  of  the  field  on  which  any  given  quantity  ot 
capital  has  an  opportunity  of  putting  forth  its  powers. 

Supiiose,  for  instance,  that  all  the  capital  now  existin., 
in  Great  Britain  were  in  the  hands  of  a tew  hundred  indi- 
viduals located  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  not  possessed 
of  a foot  of  territorv  bevond  that  little  spot.  Could  it,  iii 
that  case,  be  made  as  productive  to  its  myers  as  it  might 
be  if  it  had  a wider  space  over  which  to  diffuse  itsell  . 
lYoiild  it  not  be  comparatively  inefficient  so  confined. 
And  would  not  much  of  it,  in  fact,  of  necessity,  he  alto- 
gether idle,  and  produce  nothing  ? There  can 
Biat  it  would.  Its  possessors,  indeed,  might  becoine 
nmney-leJiSers  to  the Ust  of  the  world  ; but  the 
advantage  of  employing  their  capital  themselves  they 
would  be  to  a great  extent  debarred  pom. 

Now  as  a few  hundred  persons,  inhabiting  Gibraltar, 
mi-^ht  be  thus  in  the  situation  of  having  more  capital  than 
to  use  a short  phrase,  there  was  room  tor  the  employment 
of  in  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  were  confined, 
so  even  a people  possessing  so  considerable  a territory  as 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  may  have,  no  too  much  ca- 
pital or  wealth,  but  yet  so  much,  that  it 
more  profitably  if  allowed  to  range  over  a still ' ^ 

than  that  island.  In  such  cu-cumstances  if  anot 
island  of  the  same  dimensions  were  suddenly  to  r se  out 

of  the  ocean,  withm  a few  miles  ot  .n  that 

ford  tlieverv thing  that  was  wanted.  It  would  atfoidthat 
more  extended  field  of  operation  which  our  capital  required. 
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But  nearly  tlie  same  puriiose  may  be  served  by  the 
acquisition  ol'new  territory,  oven  althougli  at  a considerable 
distance.  The  transfer  of  capital,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
such  a distant  settlement,  may  not  be  quite  so  easy  as  if 
the  new  field  lay  at  our  door;  but  this  inconvenience  may 
be  more  than  comiiensated  by  advantages  which  the  settle- 
ment would  not  have  presented  if  it  had  been  situated 
nearer  home.  It  may,  for  instance,  be  more  favourably 
placed  than  it  would  have  been  in  that  case  in  relation  to 
the  best  markets  for  its  produce.  And  this  and  other  simi- 
lar circumstances  are  all  to  be  regarded  as  really  enlarging 
the  field  which  it  affords  for  the  employment  of  capital ; 
for  when  we  speak  of  such  a field,  we  of  course  do  not 
mean  simply  so  many  square  miles  of  territory  ; but  we 
must  take  into  account  also,  whatever  may  render  the 
mere  space  measured  by  the  laud-surveyor  more  or  less 
capable  of  affording  occupation  to  human  industry.  How- 
ever, a mere  accession  of  territorial  space  must  always 
bring  with  it  these  capabilities,  in  greater  or  less  amount. 

It  is  contended  that  Great  Britain  is  at  present  in  the 
situation  here  supposed,  of  a country  having  more  capital 
than  could  be  profitably  invested  within  the  range  which 
the  lirnits  of  the  island  would  afford.  And  this,  we  appre- 
hend, is  a proposition  that  few  will  be  disposed  to  dispute. 
If  all  the  outlets  now  afforded  to  our  capital  by  our  colo- 
nial possessions  were  to  be  shut  up,  much  of  it  that  is 
now  profitably  employed  would  certainly  remain  idle.  But 
whether  the  actual  case  be  so  or  not,  the  principle  is  as  we 
have  stated  it : there  maybe  so  much  capital  in  a country 
that  the  whole  quantity  would  make  a larger  return  if  it 
had  a larger  field  in  which  to  operate ; and  colonial  de- 
pendencies, however  distant,  afford  this  extension  of  field 
as  much  as  would  a widening  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
home  territory. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  and  we  think  that  it  cannot 
be  refuted,  it  places  the  importance  of  our  colonies  on  high 
ground.  We  could  not  relinquish  them  without  cutting 
off  an  immense  field  on  which  our  industry  and  capital 
now  find  profitable  occupation.  The  effect,  whether 
greater  or  less  in  degree,  would  be  precisely  the  same  in 
kind  with  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  abstrac- 
tion from  our  dominion  of  half  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
itself — by  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  another  power,  or 
being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  We  should  be  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a farmer  who,  having  capital  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  cultivate  a thousand  acres  of  land,  finds  himself 
confined  to  a farm  of  only  five  hundred  acres. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  various  considerations  connected 
with  this  subject,  which  the  preceding  view  does  not  em- 
brace, nor  profess  to  embrace.  It  goes  only  to  establish 
what  we  may  call  the  economical  principle  of  coloniza- 
tion. It  shows  that  colonies  are  not  necessarily  only  a 
burthen  and  a source  of  expense  to  the  country  which 
possesses  them.  It  may  still  be  true  that  colonization 
has  not  liitherto  been  conducted  in  the  best  possible 
manner — it  may  be  true  that  colonies  have  been  sometimes 
founded  or  taken  possession  of  by  this  and  other  countries, 
when  it  would  have  been  better  that  they  had  not— it  may 
be  true  that  distant  dependencies  have  not  always,  or 
even  generally,  been  governed  by  the  mother-country  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner,  either  for  itself  or  them.  All 
these  abuses  may  have  been  committed,  and  still  the 
principles  that  have  been  explained  in  reference  to  co- 
lonization properly  conducted,  remain  untouched  and 
unassailable.  Finally,  we  w'ould  not  be  understood  to 
maintain,  by  anything  we  have  said,  that  the  dependence 
of  large  tracts  of  territory,  well  peopled  and  tolerably 
advanced  in  civilization,  on  a mother-country  removed 
from  them  at  the  distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  is 
either  natural  or  desirable,  as  a permanent  order  of  things. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the  proper  and  inevitable 
destiny  of  all  colonies  is  finally  to  emancipate  themselves, 
and  become  independent.  But,  under  the  diffusion  of 
more  enlightened  views  than  have  hitherto  prevailed,  we 
would  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  result — not  by 
insurrection  and  violence,  and  through  a bloody  and  ex- 
asperating struggle,  but  by  the  consent  and  common  act 
of  both  parties,  as  soon  as  they  find  that  it  is  better  for 
them  to  separate  than  to  remain  longer  together, — even 
as  the  son,  when  the  years  of  his  youth  are  over,  leaves  his 
father’s  house  to  become  the  master  of  a house  of  his  own, 
but  leaves  it  with  his  heart  full  of  remembrances  and  kind 
affections,  which  no  length  of  separation  can  destroy. 
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The  present  work,  strange  as  il  may  seem,  has,  we 
believe,  the  merit  claimed  for  it  by  the  author,’ of  being 
the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  present  to  flm 
public  an  account  of  the  British  coloniar  empire.  The 
plan  comprises  five  volumes,  of  whicli  only  the  first  two 
have  yet  appeared.  Of  these,  the  first  is  occupied  with 
the  British  colonies  in  Asia,  and  the  second  with  those 
in  the  West  Indies.  Canada,  and  the  other  British  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  third 
volume  ; the  fourth  volume  will  contain  an  account  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  New  South  Wales, 
Van  DiemaiTs  Land,  and  our  other  settlements  in  Africa 
and  Australia  ; and  the  concluding  volume  will  compre- 
hend Gibraltar,  Malta,  Heligoland,  the  Ionian  Islands,  the 
Norman  Islands,  and  the  other  dependencies  of  the  British 
crown  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Martin  has  one  qualification  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  which  rarely  fails  to  make  a book  readable 
and  interesting.  His  feeling  of  the  importance  of  his  sub- 
ject is  ardent  in  no  common  degree.  His  enthusiasm 
may  occasionally  betray  him.  into  something  like  exa<>-- 
geiation  of  tone  or  statement ; but  we  willingly  compoun<l 
with  a little  ot  this  for  the  sake  of  the  general  animation 
infused  by  the  fervour  of  the  writer’s  zeal  into  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a 
mere  collection  of  statistical  details.  The  book,  full  of 
information  as  it  is,  and  embodying  a vast  number  of  mi- 
nute particulars,  may,  throughout"  the  greater  part  of  it, 
be  read  straight  on  without  weariness.  The  author 
appears  to  have  visited  the  different  quarters  of  the  earth 
ryhich  he  describes,  and  he  intersperses  a good  many  no- 
tices of  what  he  has  himself  observed.  Tlie  book,  there- 
fore, is  very  far  from  being  a mere  compilation  from  the 
labours  of  preceding  writers.  The  most  material  infor- 
mation to  be  found  in  previous  accounts,  is  in  general 
very  ably  condensed ; but  the  author  has  also  added  a 
good  deal  of  his  own.  Many  of  his  statistical  details  also 
are  taken  from  sources  that  either  have  not  before  been 
accessible  to  the  public  at  all,  or  at  least  have  not  been 
turned  to  account  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
here  made  available. 

The  volume  on  Asia,  which  is  illustrated  by  maps  of 
British  India,  of  Ceylon,  and  of  the  countries  between 
Bengal  and  China,  commences  with  a sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  British  power  in  that  quarter  of  the 
world  ; after  which  we  have,  in  so  many  successive  chap- 
ters, a description  of  the  physical  aspect,  climate,  natural 
productions,  and  population  of  the  several  districls  of 
India— an  exposition  of  the  systems  of  the  English  and 
Indian  governments  subsisting  in  the  dift'erent  jiarts  of 
the  country— an  account  ot  the  financial  and  monetary 
system  of  British  India— of  the  trade  and  commercial 
relations,  and,  finally,  of  the  state  of  the  press,  of  education, 
and  of  society  generally.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  island  ot  Ceylon — to  the  subject  ol' steam  navigation 
to  India— to  an  account  of  Penang,  Malacca,  Singapore, 
and  China — and  to  a consideration  of  the  future  prospects 
of  the  British  Asiatic  empire.  Additional  information  on 
several  of  these  subjects  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  tables, 
in  an  Appendix. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  of  course,  to  enter,  in  our  limited 
space,  into  a complete  examination  of  a volume  embracing 
such  a multiplicity  of  minute  details.  But  we  shall  give 
a specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed,  lind 
of  the  kind  of  information  it  supplies.  The  following 
account  of  the  Indian  press  contains  much  that  will  pro'^ 
bably  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  although  some- 
what long,  we  think  it  will  be  found  sufficiently  interesting 
to  excuse  the  space  which  it  occupies  : — 

The  Press. — The  mighty  engine  which  has  effected  such  an 
extraordinary  revolution  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
wliich  l>y  its  powerful  operation  and  almost  unseen  influence  pre- 
vents any  just  parallel  being  drawn  between  ancient  and  modern 
nations,  is  progressing  with  sure  and  certain  steps  in  British 
India,  unshackled  by  stamp  duties,  undepressed  by  taxes  on  paper 
or  on  advertisements,  and  unimpeded  by  penalty  bonds  and  s» 
curities,  devoid  of  all  censorship,  and  practically  free  for  every 
legitimate  purpose  which  a good  citizen  can  require.  The  state 
of  the  press  will  be  seen  by  the  following  authentic  and  official 
returns. 

The  Bengal  Press. — In  1814,  there  existed  but  the  Caici/Ua 
Government  Gazette.  In  1820,  there  were  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  the  Bengal  Huvkuru,  (Messenger)  the  India  Gazette;. 
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the  C'nlaiUn  Journal^  and  the  Moitihli)  Journal.  T.he  following 
was  the-retum  foi-  the  vear  I860. 

1.  Calcutta  Gov.  Gazette.  18-  Columbian  Press. 

2.  Bengal  Ilurkaru.  lb.  Bengal  Chronicle. 

3.  Indian  Gazette.  20.  Oriental  Observer. 

4.  Calcutta  Monthlv  Journal.  21.  Indian  Magazine. 

5.  John  Bull.  22.  Literary  Gazette. 

(!.  Asiatic  Observer.  23.  Calcutta  Chr(micle. 

7.  (^uarterlv  Oriental  Review.  24.  Gospel  Investigator. 

8 B.  India 'M.  Repository.  25.  Commercial  Chronicle. 

9.  Unit.  Clirist.  Miscellany.  26.  Beng.al  Herald  (41ang.*) 

JO.  Trifler.  27-  Calcutta  Gazette. 

11.  Oriental  Mercurv.  26.  Kaleidoscope. 

12.  Calcutta  Monthl'v  Miscel.  29.  Calcutta  Register. 

13.  Bengal  Directory.  30.  Mirror  of  the  Press. 

54,  Spy.  ' 31.  Annual  Keepsake. 

15.  Bengal.  82.  Calcutta  JJagazine. 

16.  Weelily  Gleaner.  33.  Commercial  Guide. 

17-  Scotsman  in  the  East. 

At  the  present  moment  the  following  is  the  state  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Press  — English  and  Native. 

ENCniSn  D.tll.Y  NEWSPAPEItS. 


Political . 

Bengal  Hurkaru. 
India  Gazette. 

John  Bull. 

India  Register. 


Commercial. 
Exchequer  Gazette. 
Daily  Advertiser. 
Tulloh’s  Do. 

Loll  Bazar  Do. 


Three  Times  a IPeel.. 

Bengal  Ciirnnicle.  1Alltliree| 

India  Gazette.  /Political  (, 


Twice  a lYeek. 
Calcutta  Courie. 


Political. 
Bengal  Herald. 
Reformer. 

Inquirer. 

Official. 

Calcutta  Gazette. 


WEEKLY. 

Commercial. 

Commercial  Price  Current. 
Calcutta  Exchange  Do. 
Domestic  retail  Do. 
E.xports  and  Imports  Do. 


Literary  Gazette,  and  Literary  Oriental  Observer. 
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Bengal  Register.  Asiatic  Society  Journal. 

Sporting  Magazine.  Calcutta  Christian  Observer. 

Monthly  Journal.  United  Service  Journal. 

QU.VRTERI.Y. 

Calcutta  Quarterly  Review.  Quarterly  Register. 

Bengal  Army  List.  (name  unknown.) 

annual  V0LU3IES. 


Bengal  Annual.  Calcutta  Directory. 

Oriental  Pearl.  General  Register. 

Beiigal  Sotivenir.  Bengal  Almanac. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  several  English  newspapers  have 
been  established  in  the  provinces, — viz.,  the  Meerut  Observer  ; 
the  Delhi  Gazette  ; the  Mofussil  Jehar  ; &c.  &c. 

Of  the  daily  English  new.spapers,  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  may  he 
taken  as  an  example;  it  is  as  large  as  the  London  Morning  Post, 
circulates  about  one  thousand  six  hundred  copies,  has  generally  a 
page,  if  not  more,  of  well  paying  advertisements,  and  its  cost, 
(independent  of  postage)  is  20  rupees  a quarter ; the  Bengal 
postage  of  a newspaper  if  sent  to  any  place  within  five  hundred 
miles%  about  1^4.,  and  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  miles 
3//.  ( It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  post  in  India  is  car- 

ried by  men  who  run  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.) 

The’  Bengal,  or  rather  properly  speaking  the  Calcutta  ISative 
Press.k  was  in — 

1814,  Mil 1820,  Nil. 

In  1833. 

Sumachur  Diirpun,  (Bengallee  with  English  Translations.) 

Bunga  (loot,  or  Bengtil  Herald,  (Bengalee,  Persian  and  Iliii- 
donstanee. 

Jami  Jhan  Numa,  (Persian). 

Gannancssar  and  UrmoobatUka,  (Bengallee). 

Sumachur Chundrika.  (Ditto). 

Ooodunt  Martund,  (Ditto). 

Sumbad  Coomuddg,  (Ditto). 


*'  This  Journal  was  established  by  the  Author  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  lamented  Rajah  Rammohim  Roy,  the  generous 
and  enlightened  Dwarkanaut  Tagore,  and  other  distinguished 
Hindoos;  and  although  it  has  caused  much  individual  suffering 
to  its  founder,  because  he  endeavoured  to  pursue  an  independent 
course,  yet  he  may  well  forget  the  past  in  remembrance  of  the 
good  achieved,  and  the  examples  set  to  the  Hindoos  of  having 
.Journals  in  several  languages. 

f There  are  a great  variety  of  aebars  or  newspapers  through- 
,,ut  the  provinces,  at  the  diferent  courts,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  even  the  names, 


Butnebulli,  (Bengallee). 

Subha  Bojendra,  (Persian). 

ShiimsHl  Achhar,  (Bengallee). 

Siibha  Rajendra,  (Ditto). 

Sumbad  Soodbul.er,  (Ditto). 

Sungbail  Tvmul  Nuusacli,  (Ditto). 

Sungbad  Sarsutigroho,  (Bengallee  and  English). 

Of  these  pajTcrs  some  are  puhlislied  twice  or  tlirice  a week 
(one  I believe  daily)  and  the  remainder  weekly.  Before  leaving 
India,  arrangements  were  jmt  in  progress  by  the  Author  tor  the 
establishment  of  a Scientific  and  Literary  Monthly  Magazine  in 
the  native  languages. 

It  should  be  observed  that  two  of  the  newspBi)ers  given  in  the 
English  list  (tire  Reformer  and  Im/uirrr),  are  the^  property  ot 
and  conducted  i>y  natives  tliemselves  with  extraordinary  ai>iiity. 
Tlie  general  tone  of  tim  Engiisli  Press,  as  also  that  of  the  nativ'e 
journals  is  liberal,  but  some  of  the  Bengallee  New.spapers  are  of 
a high  orthodox' nature;  their  prejudices  or  bigotry  are  how- 
ever "ably  met  by  their  own  countrymen  in  the  Sungbad  Coomuddg 
(or  Moon  of  Intelligence),  and  other  Hindoo  Journals.  The 
Reformer  is,  it  is  said,  under  the  management  of  a'dlstingnished, 
wealthy  and  highlv-talented  Hindoo,  Prussunn  Coomar  Tagore. 
But  to  no  individuals  is  the  Indian  press  under  greater  obliga- 
tions than  to  the  lamented  Rammohun  Roy  and  the  munificent 
Dwarkanaut  Tagore. 

The  Madras  and  Bombay  press  is  less  extensive  than  that  of 
Bengal,  and  it  has  been  sliifting  so  much  that  we  possess  less 
accurate  details  of  its  actual  state. 

JMadr.vs — English  Periodicals  — Courier,  Gazelle,  Adverli- 
scT,  Commercial  Circulator,  Oriental  Magazine,  Army  List,  l\egiS‘ 
ter.  Almanack,  &c. 

Boaibay English  Periodicats  — Gazette,  Courier,  Iris, 

Guide,  Commercial  Advertiser,  Oriental  Christian  S/iectalcr, 
Sporting  JMagazinc,  Price  Current,  Calendar,  Register  and  Di- 
rectory. 

Native  Periodic.als — Na  Sumachur,  Persian  Huckba,  Mani. 
bujeka  Hurkaru,  Guzaraltce  (Commercial  Journal).  One  new’s- 
paper  is  in  Mahratta  and  English,  one  is  issued  dally,  and  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  publishing  new  papers  at  Bombay  as 
well  as  at  the  other  Presidencies. 

As  before  observed,  there  is  no  stamp  duty  on  tlie  newsjiajier 
})ress  of  India,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add  that  when  tlie  East  India 
Government  recently  and  very  properly  extended  the  stamp  laws 
from  the  Mofussil  into  Calcutta,  they  did  not  jmt  any  slainp  on 
newspapers.  The  censorship  throughout  India  has  been  finally 
abolished,  and  the  enactments  on  establishing  a new  journal 
are, — The  name  and  residence  of  the  proprietor,  &c.,  to  he  regis- 
tered, and  the  following  regulation  complied  with — “ Tlie  editors 
of  the  newspaper.s  or  other  periodical  works  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  required  to  lodge  one  copy  of  every  newspaper,  regu- 
lar or  extra,  and  of  every  other  5ieriodical  wmrk  published  by 
them  respectively,  in  the  office  of  the  chief  secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernment; and  the  editors  of  newspapers,  or  other  periodical 
w'orks  in  the  languages  of  the  country,  are  in  like  manner  re- 
quired to  lodge  one  copy  of  every  newsjiaper  or  other  periodical 
work  published  by  them,  in  the  office  of  the  Persian  secretary  to 
the  Government.  For  these  copies  they  will  receive  payment  at 
the  usual  rate  paid  by  regular  subscribers  for  such  publications 
respectively.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  Bengal  Press  regulations, — That  tlie  rules 
impose  no  irksome  restraint  on  the  publication  and  discussion  of 
any  matters  of  general  interest,  relating  to  Enro5iean  or  Indian 
affairs,  provided  they  are  conducted  with  the  temper  and  deco- 
rum which  the  government  has  a right  to  e.xpect  from  those 
living  under  its  protection  ; neither  do  they  preclude  individuals 
from  offering,  in  a temperate  and  decorous  manner,  through  the 
channel  of  the  public  iiewsp.apers  or  other  periodical  works,  their 
own  views  and  sentiments  relative  to  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  community.” 

Lord  William  Beiiti nek  has  even  gone  further  than  )iis  pre- 
decessors, as  will  he  seen  by  the  following  notice  which  his  Lord- 
ship  caused  to  be  published  in  the  several  journals  of  the  Presi- 
dency ; it  is  a striking  proof  of  the  comprehensive  liberality  of  a 
man  whose  career  in  every  part  of  the  globe  has  been  one  of 
unvarving  jihilanthropy : — “The  Governor-General  invites  the 
communication  of  all  suggestions  tending  to  promote  any  branch, 
of  national  industry, — to  improve  economical  intercourse  by 
land  and  water, — to  amend  any  defects  in  existing  establish- 
ments,— to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  education  and  useful  know- 
ledge, and  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
British  empire  in  India.  This  invitation  is  addressed  to  all  native 
gentlemen,  landhohler.s,  merchants,  and  others  ; to  all  Euroj)eaiis, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  service,  including  that  useful  and  respect- 
able body  of  men,  the  indigo  planters,  who  from  their  ui'.inter- 
rupted  residence  in  tl)e  Jlofiissil  (interior),  have  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  an  opinion  upon  some  of  these  subjects.” 

The  Indian  authorities,  while  appreciating  the  blessings  of  a 
well-regulated  press  (as  evinced  by  the  number  of  journals  in 
Calcutta,  all  of  a liberal  political  tone),  liave  discriminated  be- 
tween the  use  and  abuse  of  so  powerful  a lever  for  the  support  or 
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overthrow  of  a government,  in  effecting  tlie  latter  of  wliich, 
15,000,000  Mahonieilans,  at  the  very  least,  are  ready  to  join; 
and  they  have  also  justly  estimated  the  limited  degree  of  public 
tijiinion  that  exists  iii  India,*  agreeing  with  the  saying  of  Dr. 
AVatts, — “ If  your  wine  he  never  so  good,  and  you  are  never  so 
liberal  in  bestowing  it  on  your  neighbour,  yet  if  his  bottle,  in 
which  you  attemj)t  to  pour  it  with  freedom,  have  a narrow 
mouth,  you  will  sooner  overset  the  bottle  than  fill  it  with  wine.” 

The  number  of  printing  offices  in  different  parts  of  India  is 
considerable,  but  they  are  difficult  to  enumerate,  a great  many 
of  them  being  mantiged  entirely  by  natives.  The  noble  esta- 
blishment of  Jlr.  Samuel  Smith,  at  Calcutta,  is  a fine  specimen 
of  how  much  may  be  accomidished  by  the  spirit  and  talent  of  a 
single  individual  ; this  gentleman’s  subscription  library  and  read- 
ing rooms  are  more  spacious,  and  enriched  with  a more  numerous 
and  valuable  collection  of  books,  &c.,  than  any  circulating  library 
in  this  splendid  metropolis;  indeed,  I may  venture  to  say  that  it 
is  superior  to  Kbcrs’s,  Bull  and  Churton’s,  and  Saunders  and 
Ottley's  combined.  The  library',  also,  of  Blessrs.  Thacker  and 
Co.  is  only  inferior  to  jMr.  Smith’s  in  size,  the  collection  of  books 
being  exceedingly  valuable.  Mr.  Smith  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  desire  of  the  Government  to  offer  every  encouragement  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  laudalde  efforts  ; and  the  large  fortune 
artpiired  by  Mr.  Smith  by  his  political  newspaper,  the  “ Bengal 
Hurkaru,”  is  a gratifying  evidence  of  tlie  freedom  and  prosperity 
of  the  Indian  press  when  conducted  with  discretion. 

In  the  native  as  well  as  in  the  English  journals,  a free  discus- 
sion of  the  measures  of  Government  takes  place ; and  the  im- 
jirovements  suggested  by  the  press,  or  the  complaints  made 
through  its  columns,  receive  the  ready  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  seeks  or  wishes  for  no  disguise.  If  no  foolish  effort 
he  made  to  obtain  premattire  circulation  for  any'  speculative  jotir- 
nal,  the  press  of  India  will  become  as  useful  to  the  rulers  as  to 
the  ruled  ; and  if  kept  free  from  licentiousness,  and  private  ma- 
lice or  scandal,  it  will  indeed  be  a boon  and  blessing  to  the 
natives  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere, -f-  into  every  part  of  which, 
from  Persia  to  China, J it  is  now  slowly  but  surely  finding  a foot- 
ing, and  paving  a way  for  the  final  dissolution  of  uncontrolled 
despotism. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  a 
general  map  of  the  West  Indies,  and  others  of  British 
Guiana,  .Jamaica,  and  Trinidad.  After  a general  histo- 
rical introduction,  the  islands  and  other  settlements 
belonging  to  Great  Britain  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
are  separately  described  in  fifteen  chapters,  under  the 
heads  of  locality,  history,  jrhysical  aspect,  mountains, 
rivers,  geology,  soil,  climate,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals, 
population,  government,  civil  and  military  establishments, 
commerce,  monies,  revenue,  &c.  Another  chapter  follows 
on  the  subject  of  V.'est  India  commerce  in  general;  and 
the  volume  concludes,  like  the  former,  wdth  an  appendix 
of  tables  and  official  documents. 

There  is  no  other  single  work  in  which  is  to  be  found 
so  large  a mass  of  information  respecting  the  colonial  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain  as  is  collected  here,  or  at  least  as 
the  present  work  will  contain  when  it  is  completed  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  announced.  That  the  accuracy  of  the 
author’s  statements  may  be  relied  upon  in  every  instance, 
is  more  than  we  shall  undertake  to  assert  ; ’ but  great 
pains  have  evidently  been  taken  to  ensure  correctness  as 
far  as  possible.  We  may  remark,  also,  that  both  the 
tables,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  book,  are  arranged  in  a 
manner  extremely  well  adapted  for  easy  reference  and 
inspection — a merit  of  no  mean  value  in  a work  of  this 
description. 


THE  STATE  PAPER  OFFICE,  ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  structure  of  which  we  have 
treated  in  the  two  first  papers  of  our  series,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  turn  to  one  lately  erected  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  Park.  The  contrast  is  certainly  striking 
enough,  for  here  is  such  an  absence  of  all  pretension — so 
little  of  what  is  vulgarly  understood  by  “regular  archi- 
tecture”— that,  to  an  uninitiated  eye,  it  may  appear  to 
have  had  less  study  bestowed  upon  it  than  many  of  those 

* Look  at  tbe  want  of  power  in  the  German  press  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  until  very  recently,  when  it  has  begun  to  stimulate 
a few  of  the  least  apathetic  of  that  metaphysical  people. 

I Ijithography,  so  admirably  suited  for  the  Oriental  characters, 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  its  elder  sister,  Typography.  There  are 
several  establishments  In  Calcutta ; one  at  Cawupoor  even,  and 
I believe  one  has  recently  been  set  up  in  Persia  itself. 

I There  are  two  English  newspapers,  a monthly  journal,  and 
I believe  a quarterly  and  two  annual  periodicals  published  in 
China,  at  Canton  and  Macao  ! 


flaunting  gin-shops,  whose  finery  confers  upon  tliem  a kind 
of  disreputable  distinction.  Neither  is  there  anything  in 
its  general  appearance  to  indicate  its  purpose,  or  even  its 
being  a ])ublic  building.  On  the  contrary,  it  looks  more 
like  a j)iivate  house  than  what  its  name  imports  it  to  be. 
No  one  would  jiidge,  from  its  exterior,  that  it  is  a reposi- 
tory for  archives  and  documents  requiring  to  be  most  care- 
fully secured  ; and  thus  far  we  think  the  architect  has  by 
no  means  made  so  much  of  his  subject  as  he  might  have 
done,  having  contented  himself  with  aiming  at  no- 
thing more  than  he  might  have  accomplished  in  any 
“ street-lront”  of  the  same  extent.  Consequent!}',  as  the 
building  itself  is  far  from  being  imposing,  or  even  remark- 
able for  its  size,  it  is  not  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  persons  in  general.  If  in  this  respect,  however,  it  is 
far  less  attractive  than  many  more  showy  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture, it  differs  likewise  from  many  of  them  in  surpassing 
our  expectation,  when  we  come  to  examine  it  more  mi- 
nutely, and  to  note  its  carefully  studied  simplicity,  whose 
beauties  will  “ be  sought,  and  not  unwooed  be  won.” 

Unaided  by  other  (leeoration  than  what  it  derives  from 
constructive  forms,  and  their  dressings  ; by  no  means 
con.spicuous  for  its  loftiness,  a.s — with  the  exception  of  the 
mezzanines  introduced  in  the  entabla,ture—- it  has  only  a 
single  range  of  moderate-sized  windows  above  the  ground 
floor  ; and  with  nothing  whatever  aiming  at  originality  of 
outline  or  of  composition,— for,  viewed  from  the  Park  side, 
at  the  nortli-west  angle,  it  presents  only  an  unbroken 
square  mass, — it  is,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  captivating 
for  its  expression.  For  the  most  part,  too,  this  is  pro- 
duced by  such  exceedingly  delicate  touches,  that  we  are 
hardly  aware  of  them  till  after  we  have  felt  their  effect, 
and  begin  to  analyze  its  cause.  With  the  exception 
of  the  bold  cantiliver  cornice,  which  certainly  gives  a de- 
cided and  by  no  means  common  character  to  the  whole, 
all  the  other  features  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  would 
be  termed  bold, — or,  w’e  might  say,  they  would  rather  be 
called  “tame  and  insipid;”  for  we  have  seen  them  so 
styled  in  some  published  remarks  upon  the  building. 
Undoubtedly  they  are  in  a quiet,  subdued  tone — in  a spe- 
cies of  architectural  sotto  voce,  likely  enough  to  be  mis- 
taken for  feebleness  by  those  who  are  unable  to  catch  or 
to  appreciate  the  finer  nuances  of  the  art ; yet,  on  an  atten- 
tive perusal— if -we  may  so  express  ourselves — ofthewhole, 
it  will  be  found  to  derive  its  peculiar  quality  from  those 
very  circumstances  wliich  have  been  alleged  against  it  as 
faults.  To  us  it  appears  that  the  leading  intention  of  the 
architect  was  to  give  as  much  importance  as  possible  to 
the  summit  of  the  edifice,  and  to  keep  down  all  the  other- 
features,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  degree  of 
uniformity  required  by  good  taste,  thereby  preserving  that 
general  breadth  and  repose  which  tend  to  render  the 
effect  of  light  and  shade  thrown  into  the  entablature  so 
much  the  luore  decidedly  pronounced.  Supposing  such 
to  have  been  his  aim,  he  has,  in  our  opinion,  succeeded  in 
it.  What  others  have  been  pleased  to  stigmatize  as  tame- 
ness, is,  in  our  eyes,  a judiciously  studied  and  refined 
sobriety,  which,  as  we  here  behold  it,  is  sufficiently  wide 
of  the  line  demarcating  such  merit  from  its  correlative — 
insipidity. 

There  is  something  not  a little  peculiar  in  the  rusticated 
basement  floor,  which  is,  moreover,  very  unlike  the  arclii- 
tect’s  usual  style,  since  he  has  here  introduced  vertical  joints, 
instead  of  merely  horizontal  ones  ; which  latter  mode,  we 
may  observe,  en  passant,  although  greatly  affected  of  late, 
has  neither  intrinsic  beauty  nor  sound  authority  to  recom- 
mend it,  being  a mere  capricious  whim,  productive  of 
monotony,  and  having  withal  an  air  of  poverty.  The 
joints  of  the  rustics  are  shallow,  and  their  faces  are 
slightly  hatched,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  a sort  of 
plain  margin  around  each.  The  result  of  this  treatment 
is,  that  the  whole  surface  acquires  a pleasing  degree  of 
richness  and  “ colour,”  without  such  strong  shadow  mark- 
ings as  would  render  this  story  too  distinct  from  the  upper 
one,  and  thereby  cause  the  entablature  to  appear  in  ill- 
proportioned  termination  to  the  latter,  instead  of  being,  as 
at  present,  adapted  to  the  whole  elevation.  ’V\'’e  may  also 
learn  from  the  example  here  given,  that  hatched  or  rough 
rusticating  is  capable  of  being  made  to  express  not  only 
strength,  but  delicacy  of  finishing.  We  find  the  former 
of  these  qualities  perceptible  enough  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  basement  to  the  fajade  of  the  Excise  Office,  and  in  the 
front  of  Newgate  prison : of  the  latter  we  h-ave  liere  almost 
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an  unique  instance.  This  basement,  it  should  be  le- 
marked,  is  unbroken  throughout ; but  in  the  upper  nooi, 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a very  slight  break,  just  sufficient 
to  produce  the  effect  of  a line.  Unimportant,  and  unde- 
serving of  notice,  as  this  circumstance  may  appear,  it  not 
only  contributes  to  variety,  but  also  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
greater  solidity  and  strength  at  the  angles  of  the  building-. 
The  architraves  of  the  windows  have  very  little  relief  ; but 
this  circumstance  rather  adds  to,  than  at  all  diminishes, 
the  piquancy  of  the  ensemble.  There  is  also  another 
peculiarity  deserving  to  be  pointed  out  in  regard  to  the 
windows  of  the  upper  floor,  because,  although  appa- 
rently a very  trifling  one  in  itselt,  it  is  a pleasing  novelty, 
and  confers  an  air  of  great  finish  upon  the  whole  design. 
Instead  of  being  either  raised  upon  balustraded  pedestals, 
and  in  a continued  moulding,  or  being  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  the  floor,  each  vyindow  is  slightly  elevated 
upon  a socle,  panelled  to  receive  a tret  ornament.  The 
only  windows  above  this  range  are  the  small  ones  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  spaces  or  metopes  into  which  the 
deep  frieze  of  the  entablature  is  divided  by  the  massive 
cantilivcr  brackets  that  support  the  cornice.  Some  may 
perhaps  consider  the  introduction  of  any  apertures  at  all  in 
such  a situation  as  a license  hardly  reconcileable  with  coi- 
rect  architectural  taste ; and  so  indeed  it  would  be,  were  we 
to  look  only  to  general  principles  ; yet,  in  criticising  an 
individual  work, "it  behoves  us  to  have  regard  not  merely  to 
insulated  particulars,  but  to  circumstances  as  modined  by 
the  individual  case  under  examination.  In  a columnai 
ordinance,  windows  in  the  frieze  ot  the  entablature  could 
hardly  by  any  means  be  rendered  tolerable,  or  otherwise 
than  blemishes,  unless  masked  by  some  kind  of  contriv- 
ance ;*  but  the  State  Paper  Office  being  a perfectly 
astylcu'  building,  what  would  be  oftensive  where  an  older 
of  columns  or  pilasters  is  employed,  becomes  allowable- 
at  least  may  be  resorted  to  occasionally,  provided  it  be 
done  with  discretion.  In  the  design  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, the  entablature  does  not  rest  upon  columns,  nor  does 
it  "in  any  degree  project,  but  is  merely  a continuation  of 
the  rest  of  the  wall,  forming  a mezzanine  or  attic  floor,  so 
embellished  externally  as  to  serve  as  a general  finish  to  the 
whole  edifice.  Undoubtedly  there  would  have  been  no  veiy 
great  difficulty  in  this  case,  in  treating  this  portion  of  the 
elevation  as  an  attic,  and  placing,  it  not  an  entire  entabla- 
ture, at  least  a cornice  beneath  it.  Yet  what  w-ould  have 
been  the  consequence  ? The  whole  w-ould  have  assumed 
altogether  adifferent  aspect  and  different  proportions.  Even 
supposing  there  had  been  merely  a cornice,  it  must  have 
been  so  reduced  in  size  as  to  become,  comparatively,  utterly 
insignificant.  All  that  besides,  being  bold  and  picturesque 
in  itself,  now  gives  an  additional  zest  to  the  other  parts, 
would  have  been  lost.  The  composition  would  have 

This  has  been  effected  by  Jlr.  Decimus  Burton,  although 
not  quite  so  effectually  as  might  have  been  done,  in  the  frieze  of 
the  Doric  entablature  of  the  Athenaeum  Club-house.  The  sarne 
architect  has  also  given  us  an  instance  of  similar  ingenuity  in 
an  expedient  for  concealing  the  windows  on  the  external  sides  of 
the  arch  leading  into  the  Green  Park. 


General  Observations.— Having  in  a former  Number 
(15)  of  the  ‘ Printing  Machine’  endeavoured  to  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  object  and  uses  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  w-e  proceed 
to  redeem  our  promise  of  furnishing  a report,  or  rather 
outline,  of  the  proceedings  at  the  m.eeting  which  has  just 
closed  its  sittings  at  Edinburgh.  As  our  report  differs 
somewhat  in  spirit  and  form  from  those  usually  given  on 
these  occasions,  we  feel  it  necessary  to  offer  a few  words 
in  explanation  of  the  plan  which  we  have  adopted. 

We  had  intended  to  furnish — indeed  made  some  progress 
in  preparing — a daily  narrative  of  the  proceedings  as  they 
presented  themselves  to  our  notice;  but  a very  little  ex- 
perience of  the  workings  of  the  machinery  of  the  Asso- 
ciation convinced  us  that  we  should  better  consult  the 
interests  of  our  readers,  and  the  character  of  our  publica- 
tion, by  departing  somewhat  from  a rigid  adherence  to 
chronological  order,  and,  instead  of  a meagre  summary, 
or  rather  catalogue,  of  the  papers  read  and  discussed — the 
dinners  eaten  — the  number  of  glasses  and  coffee-cups 
broken  at  the  Assembly-room,  &c.  &c., — confine  our- 


been  rendered  valueless,  and  would  have  been  reduced 
almost  to  the  level  of  architectural  ; in- 

stead of  showing,  as  it  now-  does,  how  much  dignity  of  effect 
may  be  attained  without  any  of  those  appliances  on  which 
architects  are  too  apt  to  rely  for  it,  when  they  ought  rather 
to  study  how  to  elicit  some  fresh  charm  from  the  resources 
of  their  art,  even  where  the  subject  itself  does  not  promise 
any  great  scope  for  design.  There  is  also  another  point 
w-e  have  not  yet  adverted  to,  as  regards  the  entablature  of 
the  State  Paper  Office,  which  is,  that  while  the  window-s  in 
the  frieze  are  not  obtrusively  conspicuous,  they  serve  to 
give  some  degree  of  lightness  to  what  might  else  appear 
rather  too  ponderous  and  massive  in  proportion  to  the 

TGSt. 

We  do  not  apologize  for  the  minuteness  of  our  remarks 
upon  a building  which  seems  to  have  excited  but  little 
attention,  because  one  object  of  these  papers  is  to  notice 
not  only  such  subjects  as  are  more  important  and  conspi- 
cuous, but  such  also  as  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  although 
worthy  of  being  singled  out  either  for  their  merit  or  the 
contrary.  To  render  criticism  either  instructive  or  inter- 
esting— nay,  we  might  say  deserving  of  its  name  it  must 
consist  of  more  than  a few  hurried  and  fragmentary  ob- 
servations, whose  brevity  renders  them  vague  and  tanta- 
lizing, if  not  tedious.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  every 
one  will  coincide  with  our  estimate  of  the  structure  ot 
which  w'e  have  been  speaking ; nevertheless,  w-hat  we 
have  said  maybe  welcome,  if  only  because  it  may  lead 
them  to  examine  how  far  our  probable  report  ot  it  is  justi- 
fied by  what  they  themselves  can  discern  in  it.  ^ 

In  commending  this  last  production  of  Sir  John  Soane  s, 
w-e  have  at  all  events  spoken  impartially,  and  not  trom 
the  least  desire  to  compliment  or  flatter  him.  Indeed,  we 
should  be  almost  the  last  to  write  a panegyric  either  upon 
Sir  John  or  his  works  generally.  As  an  architect  he  hasexe- 
cuted  some  works  that  areentitled  tohigh  praise, but  hehas 
likewise,  in  more  than  one  instance,  produced  egiegious 
abortions,  and  indulged  in  tasteless  whimsies;  which  hehas 
stamped  as  his  own  by  the  most  nauseating  mannerism. 
We  do  not  object  to  his  innovations  merely  as  such;  on 
the  contrary,  we  rather  censure  him  for  not  going  fai 
enough, — for  dabbling  in  petty  trials  and  experiment,  in- 
stead of  maturing — as  he  appears  to  have  been  ambitious 
of  doing— a peculiar  style  of  his  own,  by  giving  it  perfect 
finish  and  consistency.  His  ideas  are  frequently  good,  and 
pregnant  with  what,  duly  elaborated,  would  be  valuable  ; 
but  he  has  not  done  justice  to  them,  for  he  has,  oftener 
than  not,  given  them  to  the  world  in  an  exceedingly  crude 
and  rough  state.  However,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  pur- 
sue this  matter  any  further  at  present ; it  is  one  that  re- 
quires more  deliberation  than  w-e  can  here  bestow  upon  it ; 
and  we  shall  probably  take  an  opportunity  of  returning  to 
it,  in  commenting  upon  some  other  building  of  Sir  John  s, 
which  will  to  a"'certain  degree  exemplify!  his  favourite 
peculiarities.  "We  have  said  enough  to  convince  the  readei, 
that  if  we  have  been  liberal  in  our  commendation  of  the 
State  Paper  Office,  we  have  merely  borne  our  testimony  to 
what  we  consider  its  real  merits,  without  any  undue  pre- 
possession in  favour  of  its  author. 


BRITISH  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATION.— EDINBURGH  MEETING. 

I selves  to  a full  exposition  of  those  portions  of  the  pio- 
ceedings  w'hich  most  readily  admitted  of  popular  treat- 
1 ment,— that  is,  would  be  most  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  By  following  this  course  we  persuade  oor- 
selves  we  shall  serve  the  double  purpose  ot  making 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  actual  workings  ot  the 
Association,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion 
of  its  practical  advantages  or  defects ; and,  secondly, 
enable  him  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  the  strictures 
which  we  shall  venture  to  offer,  on  the  spirit  ot  the 
method  of  investigation  pursued  by  the  Association,  are 
well  founded  or  otherwise.  To  make  our  views  on  this 
point— to  which  we  attach  great  importance— better  un- 
derstood, we  take  leave  t o repeat  an  observation  containe 
in  No.  10  of  the  ‘Printing  klachine  ‘Mt  is  a lesson 
that  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  it  matters  htJe 
tchat  we  learn,  in  comparison  with  the  how  we  learn, 
that  is  to  say, — that  in  the  education  of  communities,  as 
well  as  individuals,  it  matters  nothing  what  branch  o 
knowledge  we  teach,  in  comparison  with  the  vumner  o 
teaching  it ; — that  is,  with  teaching  it  so  as  to  make  the 
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nielliodofucqiiii'ement  the  means  of  inducing  healthy  liabit.s 
of  observation  and  reasoning.  It  is  in  tliis  point  of  view 
— that  is,  as  an  instrument  of  mental  discipline  — that 
the  elements  of  mathematics  are  so  useful  in  tiaining  the 
youthful  intellect;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  regard 
a well-arranged  school-book,  or  elementary  treatise  on 
science,  as  of  surpassing  importance  in  the  formation  of 
the  intellectual  character.  Our  readers,  we  trust,  need 
not  to  be  reminded  that  all  the  improvements  in  physical 
science  which  shed  such  a lustre  on  our  own  times,  are 
wholly  owing  to  improved  methods  of  investigation,— that 
is,  to  the  result  of  a more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
power  and  limits  of  range  of  the  great  instrument  of  in- 
vestigation — the  human  intellect.  The  great  service 
which  Lord  Bacon  has  rendered  to  the  human  race,  we 
need  hardly  say,  does  not  consist  in  his  own  observations 
and  experiments  in  physics  and  natural  history,  but  in  his 
exposition  of  the  great  power  and  right  mode  of  using 
the  instrument  of  inquiry, — the  observing  and  reasoning 
mind,— particularly  in  relation  to  those  disturbing  influ- 
ences of  innate  growth,  which,  to  use  his  own  metaphor, 
set  up  false  idols  in  the  temple  of  the  mind,  in  place 
of  the  divine  goddess — Truth.  “ The  temple  which  Bacon 
purified,”  says  Dr.  Brown,  “ was  not  the  temple  of  exter- 
nal nature,  but  the  temple  of  the  mind;  in  its  inmost 
sanctuaries  were  all  the  idols  which  he  overthrew  ; and  it 
was  not  till  these  were  removed,  and  the  intellect  pre- 
pared for  the  presence  of  a nobler  divinity,  that  Truth 
would  deign  to  unveil  herself  to  adoration,  as  in  the  mys- 
teries of  those  eastern  religions  in  which  the  first  cere- 
mony for  admission  to  the  worship  of  the  God  is  the  pu- 
rification of  the  worshipper.” 

Now  w’e  are  prepared  to  affirm  that,  measuring  it  by  this 
standard  of  utility,  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  w'as  a failure. 
We  will  go  further,  and  pronounce  the  method  of  investi- 
gation pursued  by  too  many  of  its  members,  and  still 
more  the  spirit  of  philosophy  (we  use  the  terms  in  cour- 
tesy, and  from  want  of  convenient  substitutes)  which 
characterized  almost  all  the  discussions  at  which  we  were 
present,  to  be  absolutely  vicious.  We  make  this  decla- 
ration, which  we  mean,  moreover,  to  substantiate  in  the 
sequel  of  this  paper,  much  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 
We  take  pleasure  in  ranking  ourselves  among  the  warmest 
well-wishers  of  the  principles  which  led  to  the  forming  of 
the  Association,  firmly  believing  that  it  is  capable,  under 
judicious  management,  of  conferring  incalculable  benefits 
upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  particularly  those 
classes  for  whose  service  we  chiefly  labour — the  indus- 
trious middle  classes.  But  in  order  to  be  thus  an  in- 
strument of  good,  it  must  be  something  more  than  a mere 
table  d’hote-g&Xhtvmg  of  scientific  men;  and  its  leaders 
must  direct  their  energies  to  other  purposes  than  tium- 
peting  ad  nauseam  each  other’s  praises.  Their  highest 
function — that  from  whose  influence  the  most  beneficial 
results  would  follow — the  directing  the  energies  of  indivi- 
dual investigators  in  a proper  direction,  would  seem  to  be 
a matter  of  little  moment  in  comparison  with  the  display 
of  oratorical  endowments. 

Now  it  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  consoling  to  us — the 
many — who  look  up  despairingly  at  the  ladder  of  sci- 
entific renown,  to  find  that  the  fortunate  few  who  have 
reached  its  summit  are,  after  all,  human  beings,  still 
liable  to  all  the  ills  and  accidents  that  flesh  is  heir  to ; at 
least  condescending — from,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  pure 
compassionate  sympathy  with  the  weaknesses  of  us 
frail  mortals  below — to  perform  not  a few  of  the  antics 
of  vanity  into  which  a love  of  display  too  often  betrays  us. 
But  though  it  may  be  somewhat  consoling  to  the  lowly 
many  to  find  that,  for  the  sake  of  winning  a smile  from 
the  fair  ornaments  of  the  Assembly-room,  even  a Sedg- 
wick, a Buckland,  and  a Whewell,  did  not  hesitate  to 
sanction,  by  their  example,  flagrant  offences  against  good 
taste  and  sound  philosophy,  still  the  consolation  has  its 
drawback  in  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  purchased. 

Pleasing  as  it  i*  to  see  great  men  in  their  undress, 
descending  from  the  high  empyrean  of  science  to  breathe 
the  air  of  common  life,  we  could  wish  also  that  they  had 
condescended,  at  the  same  time,  to  impart  to  us  a few 
fragments  of  that  knowledge  of  nature  and  nature’s  laws 
which  they  have  obtained  by  being  admitted  within  her 
sanctuary.  It  would  not,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  have 
derogated  much  from  their  dignity  as  high  priests  of  the 


temjile  of  science,  if  they  had  stooped  from  their  high 
estate  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  jiath,  and  furnished  at 
least  finger-post-guidance  on  the  way,  by  which  the 
temple  might  be  reached.  And  we,  moreover,  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  is  the  noblest  purpose  to  which  the  enei^ 
gies  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  British  Scientific  Associa- 
tion could  be  directed.  This  might  be  their  high  prcro«-a- 
tive,  and  should  be  the  object  of  their  loftiest  ambition. 
They  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  workmen  enough 
in  the  vineyard  of  science;  and  that  all  that  is  wantingis, 
that  their  labours  should  be  wisely  directed,— that  they 

should  not  be  interpreting  nature  in  the  wrong  way, 

should  not  be  scrambling  over  broken  ground  when  there 
is  a causeway  parallel  to  their  path,— should  not  be 
wasting  their  power  in  struggling  forward  where  move- 
ment is  not  progress.  There  is  a quaint  saying,  attri- 
buted, we  believe,  to  Dr.  Black,  “that  there  are  many 
more  false  facts  current  in  the  world  than  false  theories,” 
of  which  we  never  understood  the  entire  meaning  till  we 
heard  the  discussions  of  the  British  Association.  There 
was  much  crude  assertion  and  flippant  criticism,  but  little 
logic,  and  no  philosophy  ; and  it  grieved  us  to  find  that, 
instead  of  fulfilling  their  proper  functions  of  legislators 
and  judges  in  the  empire  of  science,  the  men  most  com- 
petent to  guide  to  the  discovery  of  facts,  and  to  test  their 
value,  relative  and  intrinsic,  too  often  contented  them- 
selves with  displaying  their  theoretical  lore  on  the  dark 
subjects  of  capillary  attraction,  the  molecular  forces  of 
bodies,  and  the  undiilatory  hypothesis  of  light,  or  of 
showing  cause  between  Laplace  and  Poisson,  Young  and 
Fresnel,  Newton  and  Huyghens.  Of  this  the  first  sitting 
ol  the  Physical  Section  afforded  a striking  instance;  it 
w'ould,  in  truth,  seem  as  if  the  committee  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  eschew  all  observations  of  a strictly  jirac- 
tical  tendency,  as  Iraught  with  danger  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Association.  One  fact  which  occurred  will  sneak  for 
itself. 

Professor  Powell,  of  Oxford,  stated  the  results  of  an 
experiment  which  he  had  instituted  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
affirmed,  of  deciding  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a repul- 
sive energy  in  the  niatter  of  heat.  The  experiment  con- 
sisted in  the  application  of  heat  to  two  glasses — one 
convex,  and  the  other  a flat  or  plane  surface— in  contact ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  glasses,  and  the  adjustment  of 
the  angle  of  contact,  being  similar  to  that  which  produces 
the  optical  phenomenon  known  by  the  name  of  Newton’s 
rings,  by  means  of  which  the  minutest  increment  or  de- 
crement of  expansion  or  contraction  is  made  visible.  The 
contraction  exhibited  by  the  plane  plate,  Mr.  Powell 
maintained  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  fact  of  there  being  a 
positive  repulsive  energy  in  heat.  We  do  not  mean,  at 
this  moment,  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of 
Mr.  Powell’s  conclusion,  as  we  have  never  seen  the  expe- 
riment performed,  and,  besides,  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  clearly  see  the  logical  connexion  between  the 
premises  and  his  inference;  but  we  assume  it  to  be  well 
founded,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  another  actor  in 
the  scene. 

As  soon  as  Professor  Powell  concluded  his  statement,  a 
niember  of  the  Association,  of  the  name,  we  believe,  of 
Stang, — whose  demeanour  and  language  smacked  altoge- 
ther ot  the  workshop, — observed,  “ that  the  phenomenon 
which  the  learned  professor  had  just  described  as  a novelty 
was  very  familiar  to  workmen  engaged  in  the  making  of 
steel  springs  and  blades  for  surgical  instruments,  and  by 
them  explained  as  an  effect  of  the  well-known  chemical 
laws  of  the  increase  of  the  volume  of  bodies  by  heat,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  a quasi  repulsive  energy.  When 
a plate  of  steel  or  metal  is  heated  at  one  end  to  a tem- 
perature sufficient — but  not  less  — to  convert  oil  into 
vapour,  the  oil  will  be  seen  to  spread  itself  over  the  entire 
surface  ot  the  metal  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is 
increased.  And  why  is  this?  According  to  Pi’ofessor 
Powell’s  hypothesis,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  repulsive  energy 
in  the  matter  of  heat.  But  the  workmen  say  it  depends 
upon  the  fact  of  the  elasticity  and  expansive  force  of 
gaseous  bodies  being  greater  than  the  elasticity  and  ex- 
pansive force  of  fluid,  and  d fortiori  of  solid  bodies.  The 
thing  appears  to  the  practical  man  quite  plain.  The  oil 
will  not  spread  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  until  it 
is  heated  sufficiently  to  be  converted  into  vapour—  that 
is,  at  that  point,  or  end,  at  which  the  heat  is  applied  to 
the  plate : and  as  the  first  effect  of  heat  upon  bodies  is  to 
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increase  their  volume,  and  as  the  elastic  force  of  gaseous 
bodies  is  far  greater  than  that  of  fluids,  the  intelligent 
workman  holds  that  the  fluid  oil  is  pressed  forward  by  that 
portion  of  the  oil  whicli  has  begun  to  assume  the  form  of 
vapour, — that  is,  by  the  increased  volume  of  elasticity  of 
the  gaseous  over  the  fluid  portion.” 

Now,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  mean  to  offer  any  opinion 
on  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  Oxford  Professor  and 
the  practical  mechanic;  indeed  we  are  not,  at  this  moment, 
competent  to  do  so;  but  we  hold  that  it  afforded  the 
eminent  men  who  heard  it  a most  graceful  opportunity 
of  communicating  much  wholesome  and  highly  important 
instruction  to  all  those— and  there  were  many  such  pre- 
sent— to  whom  science  is  known  only  in  its  a,lphabet,  and 
as  a recreation  and  a luxury  after  the  daily  toils  of  exist- 
ence, and  not — as  with  these  eminent  men  — a profession 
or  an  absorbing  occupation.  They  ought  to  have  pointed 
out  to  Mr.  Stang  the  errors — if  there  were  any — in  his 
reasoning;  their  sources,  whether  from  without,  as  re- 
garded the  physical  conditions  of  the  experiment,  or,  as 
was  most  probably  the  case,  derived  from  within,  from 
false  views  or  wrong  methods  of  investigation  ; they 
should  have  made  him  clearly  see  the  difference  between 
the  conditions  or  data  of  his  reasoning  and  those  of  Mr. 
Powell,  showing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  what  extent 
these  differences  warranted  a difference  of  inference  ; 
they  might  have  taught  him  how  he  could  most  profitably 
employ  his  facilities  and  talents  for  experiment  and  ob- 
servation ; and,  above  all,  they  ought  to  have  eagerly 
seized  hold  of  so  fitting  an  occasion  of  laying  down  in 
plain  language  those  great  canons  of  induction  by  an 
observance  of  which  only  they  can  hope  to  make  the 
Association  a great  instrument  in  extending  the  boundary 
of  science.  But  IMessrs.  the  President,  Vice-President, 
and  the  Committee  did  no  such  thing ; so  far  from  it,  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  stretched  their  condescension  to 
the  utmost  in  giving  a hearing  to  men  not  known  among 
the  F.R.S.  F.G.S.’s  of  the  Association. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  error  of  omission — we  carefully 
use  the  mildest  form  of  censure — on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section,  which 
we  have  to  complain  of.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  take 
it  for  granted,  that  though  these  great  luminaries  of  sci- 
ence did  not  think  it  meet  for  them  to  stoop  to  promulgate 
to  the  ol  TToWm  outside  their  own  circle  of  academical  dis- 
tinction, any  formal  precepts  as  to  the  right  methods  of 
conducting  philosophical  investig-ations,  they  illustrated 
and  indirectly  enforced  the  advantages  of  such  methods 
by  their  own  practice — by  the  logical  severity  of  reasoning, 
for  exanpile,  which  regulated  their  controversies  with  each 
other.  Not  a bit  of  it.  It  rerjuires  very  little  sourness  ot 
criticism  to  assert,  that  if  these  gentlemen  suggested 
useful  hints  as  to  the  best  method  of  interrogating  nature, 
they  did  so  not  unfrequently  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  Spartan  slaves  were  made  useful  in  inculcating  lessons 
of  temperance — by  exhibiting  in  a strong  light  tlie  disad- 
vantages of  bad  methods.  Nor  is  this  censure  meant  to 
apply  merely  to  the  philosophical  eccentricities  (we  again 
use  the  mildest  terms)  of  the  Assembly-room,  but  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  DIatheniatical  and  Physical  Section — 
the  chosen  retreat  of  sound  logic  and  severe  reasoning,  in 
which  a Whewell,  and  a Powell,  and  a Hamilton  were,  in 
turn,  the  jjar.s  Take,  for  instance,  a discus- 

•sion  that  arose  out  of  some  observations  of  Professor 
Powell  on  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  at  the  second 
sitting  of  the  section. 

In  order  to  understand  the  point  on  which  the  discus- 
sion mainly  turned,  we  beg  leave  to  remind  the  reader 
that  two  theories  or  hypotheses,  respecting  the  nature  of 
light,  divide  the  suffrages  of  the  philosophical  world  ; 
one  (the  Newtonian,  or  emissive  theory)  affirming  that 
light  consists  in  actual  particles  emitted  or  darted  forth 
from  luminous  bodies,  and  acted  upon  in  their  progress  by 
forces  of  extreme  intensity  residing  in  the  substances  on 
which  they  strike;  while  the  other  (the  Huyghenian,  or 
undulatory  theory)  makes  light  consist  in  the  vibratory 
motion  of  the  particles  of  luminous  bodies,  communicated 
to  a peculiar  subtle  and  highly-elastic  etherial  medium, 
filling  all  space,  and  conveyed  through  it  into  our  eyes,  as 
sounds  are  to  our  cars,  by  the  undulations  of  the  air. 
Newton  thus  supposed  luminous  objects  to  dart  out  from 
them,  in  all  directions,  particles  of  inconceivable  minute- 
ness and  velocity,  which  particles  constituted  light ; while 


his  rival  and  contemporary,  Huyghens,  in  place  of  any- 
thing actually  thrown  off,  substituted  waves  or  vibrations, 
propagated  in  all  directions,  from  luminous  bodies,  through 
this  elastic  medium  (or  ether,  as  he  called  it),  which  he 
imagined  to  fill  all  space.  Most  optical  phenomena,  how- 
ever, admit  of  an  easy  explanation  according  to  either 
hypothesis,  the  balance  at  this  moment  being  inclined 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  wave  theory  ; and,  accordingly, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  rival  theorists  has  been  exercised  in 
devising  some  experimentum  cruris  (as  it  is  termed) 
which  should  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  two 
theories.  Now,  M.  Fresnel  fixed  upon  a crucial  experiment 
which  he  thought  was  decisive  in  favour  of  the  w’ave 
theory.  When  two  very  clean  glasses  are  laid  one  on  the 
other,  if  they  be  not  perfectly  flat,  but  one  or  both  in  an 
imperceptible  degree  convex  or  prominent,  beautiful  and 
vivid  colours  will  be  seen  between  them;  and,  if  these  be 
viewed  through  a red  glass,  their  appearance  will  be  that 
of  alternate  dark  and  bright  stripes.  That  these  stripes  are 
formed  between  the  twm  surfaces,  in  apparent  contact,  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  using,  instead  of  a flat  plate  of 
glass  for  the  upper  one,  a triangular-shaped  piece,  like  a 
three-cornered  stick,  called  a prism,  and  looking  through 
the  inclined  side  of  it  next  the  eye,  by  which  arrangement 
the  reflection  of  light  from  the  upper  surface  is  prevented 
from  intermixing  with  that  from  the  surface  in  contact. 
Now  the  coloured  stripes  are  explicable  by  both  theories, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  intervals  between  the  bright 
stripes  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  wave  theory,  abso- 
lutely black  ; while,  according  to  the  theory  of  emission, 
they  ought  to  be  half  bright  when  viewed  through  a 
prism.  And  the  experiments  of  M.  Fresnel  and  Mr.  Powell 
tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  statement  according  to  the 
wave  hypothesis. 

But  Mr.  Potter,  a very  ingenious  and  zealous  opponent 
of  the  undulatory  hypothesis,  ,on  'repeating  the  experi- 
ment, under  certain  modifications,  arrived  at  results  the 
very  opposite.  “ When  the  image  of  a luminous  point,” 
says  Mr.  Potter,  “ is  viewed  in  a Newtonian  microscope, 
there  is  a large  circle  of  aberration  visible,  which  circle  is 
composed  of  "dark  and  bright  bands  or  rings,  which  are 
broad  and  distinct  near  the  edge,  but,  from  the  mixture  of 
colours,  soon  become  lost  in  white  liglit.”  To  produce  the 
luminous  point,  Mr. Potter  used  a small  mercurial  globule 
attaclied  by  glutinous  matter  to  a slender  wire.  When 
the  image  of  the  sun,  given  by  this  globule,  is  viewed  in 
the  microscope,  the  appearance  of  the  rings  formed  by 
interference  is  very  beautiful.  “But,”  argues  Mr.  Potter, 
“according  to  the  wave  theory,  the  outer  ring  should  be 
brightest  on  its  outside  edge,  while,  according  to  the 
other  b.ypothcsis,  the  outside  edge  should  be  dark ; and 
dark  (says  Mr.  Potter)  it  proved  to  be  on  experiment 
and,  being  dark,  down  goes  the  undulatory  theory.  This 
statement  was  made,  it  should  seem,  at  the  last  meeting 
(the  Cambridge)  of  the  Association. 

In  the  interval,  however,  betw^een  the  two  meetings. 
Professor  Powell  repeated  the  experiments  with  great  care 
and  accuracy,  and  came  to  Edinburgh  prepared  to  demon- 
strate experimentally,  and  by  mathematical  calculation, 
that  the  intervals  between  the  bright  stripes  were  dark, 
and  that  the  fringes  of  the  rings  in  Mr.  Potter’s  expe- 
riment were  bright,  and  not  dark,  as  alleged  by  Mr.  Potter ; 
and  that,  therefore,  down  went  the  rival  theory  on  the 
devoted  heads  of  its  lilind  admirers.  Dir.  Potter  not  being 
present,  the  question  could  not  be  settled  experimentally, 
so  far  at  least  as  he  was  concerned ; but  a great  deal  ot  dis- 
cussion took  place  instead— to  the  general  results  of  which 
we  would  invite  the  notice  of  the  reader.  There  were  two 
points  at  issue, — first,  whether  the  tringes  and  intervals  in 
these  experiments  were  black  or  white  ; secondly,  whether, 
if  decided  aifirmatively  one  way  or  the  other,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  one  of  the  theories  fell  to  the  ground. 

Professor  Powell  felt  great  regret  at  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Potter— willing  to  stake  the  character  of  the  undulatory 
theory  on  the  issue  of  the  experiment,  which  would  show 
that  tire  fringes  were  white — c?-go,  &C.  &c. 

Dir.  DVhewell  thought  the  difference  might  be  explained 
by  the  different  manner  of  conducting  the  experiment. 

Sir  D.  Brewster  suggested  that  the  difference  lay  in  the 
manner  of  viewing  the  result. 

At  last  it  escaped,  from  an  observation  of  Professor  Lloyd, 
that  it  mattered  nothing  for  the  fate  of  either  theory  whe- 
ther the  colour  appears  black  or  white,  as  it  must  be  the 
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same  according  to  either  theory — ergo,  M.  Fresnel’s 
crucial  experiment  was  not  a crucial  experiment ; ergo 
Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Potter  were  both  black  and  both  white, 
as  it  pleased  their  fancies.* 

But  this  exhibition  of  true  philosophy  was  not  all. 
Professor  Powell,  in  his  zeal  for  the  undulatory  theory, 
actually  proposed  that  the  question  should  be  decided  by 
a show  of  hands!  “No!”  said  M.  Arago,  indignantly, 
“ not  voices,  but  weight  of  arguments  and  facts!  should 
decide  in  matters  of  philosophy.’’  But  more  on  this  head 
when  we  come  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Sections. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

Without  going  over  the  ground  which  has  been  already 
sufficiently  occupied  by  the  Edinburgh  newsjiapers,  in  their 
notices  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  we  shall 
once  for  all  state,  that  the  meetings  of  the  Sections— the 
morning  meetings— were  held  at  eleven  o’clock  each  day, 
in  the  different  class-rooms  of  the  University;  and  that 
the  evening  meetings  were  held  each  day  at  eight  o’clock, 
in  the  Assembly-rooms,  George-street.  As  these  evening 
meetings  were,  in  every  sense,  the  most  popular  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association— and  as  the  subjects  treated 
of  at  them  were  not  only  in  themselves  of  general  interest, 
but  handled  in  the  most  agreeable  drawing-room  manner 
of  the  several  lecturers— and  as  the  audience  (some  IGOO 
or  1700  persons,  at  the  lowest  calculation)  w'as  mainly 
composed  of  that  class  of  persons  whom  such  an  institu- 
tion might  influence  the  most  beneficially— and  lastly, 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  true  gallantry,  let  us  add,  chiefly 
because  not  less  than  500  of  the  numerous  auditory  were, 
according  to  the  high  authority  of  Professors  Sedgwick, 
Buckland,  and  AVhewell,  “ the  most  beautiful,  and  accom- 
plished, and  fascinating  creatures  in  the  world  ” — we 
shall  direct  our  attention  to  the  proceedings  at  them, 
before  we  notice  the  proceedings  of  the  sections.  But 
first,  a word  or  two  in  passing,  with  respect  to  the  arrange- 
ments at  the  University,  and  in  reference  to  the  ordi- 
naries. 

We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  animadver- 
sions upon  the  defective  arrangements  which  obtained 
with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  sections— as,  be- 
sides that  it  is  much  easier  to  point  them  out,  than  to 
devise  others  free  from  objection—they  have  been  acknow- 
ledged, on  the  part  of  the  Manager  of  the  Association, 
with  every  wish  to  remedy  them,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
remedied,  consistently  with  the  present  duration  of  each 
meeting.  Monday. — The  first  day  has  hitherto  been 
merely  a muster-day.  It  is  intended  that  it  shall  in 
future  be  a day  of  business.  Then  great  convenience 
■will  follow  the  distribution,  every  morning,  among  the 
members,  of  circulars  of  the  business  to  be  transacted 
each  day  in  the  several  sections.  But  the  part  of  the 
present  arrangement  which  most  of  all  calls  for  reform, 
is  the  reporting  progress  (at  the  evening  meetings,  so 
crowded  and  anxious  for  something  amusing  or  exciting 
as  to  render  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  reports  of  the 
sections  a complete  farce)  from  the  difFerent  sections.  The 
sections  —six  in  number— sit  simultaneously ; therefore, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  even  for  our  friend  Dick  Mar- 
tin’s bird— “ which  could  be  in  two  places  at  once”— for 

* The  tone  of  the  whole  discussion  forcit)ly  reminded  us  of  a 
ludicrous  incident  that  occurred  to  us  at  landing  from  the  steam- 
packet  at  Leith.  It  was  night,  and  it  being  low  water  in  the 
road,  we  had  to  come  about  two  miles  in  a small  boat  from  the 
packet  to  the  shore.  In  this  small  boat  were  also  stowed  some  half- 
dozen  London  savans,  who  were  repairing  to  the  Association.  A 
flickering  light  was  seen  in  adirection  N.  N.  W.,  on  the  Fifeshire 
horizon.  “It  is  a true  Aurora  Borealis  !”  shouted  one  philoso- 
pher ; “ and  Mr.  Farquharson  is  right  ; the  elevation  is  not  more 
than  a couple  of  miles.  And  see  ! the  beams  shoot  down,  in  the 
manner  described  by  Captain  Parry.”  “ It  is  not  an  Aurora!” 
replied  another,  “ but  a highly  electrified  cloud.  You  see  the 
arch  is  abrupt,  and  the  light  flickering  and  intermittent;  and 
then  it  intercepts  the  stars,  which  it  would  not  do  if  it  were  an 
Aurora.”  A controversy  was  kept  up,  in  which  others  joined, 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  meteoric  phenomenon — its  height,  cha- 
lacter,  &c.,  which  might  have  lasted  to  this  moment,  but  lor  an 
observation — made  unconsciously  loud,  and  in  a tone  at  once 
htimorous  and  contemptuous,  by  one  of  the  boatmen,  an  old 
man  Weel,  weel,  what  it  is  to  be  a feelosofer  ! A common 
man  knows  that  the  light  comes  from  Sandy  Brydon’s  lime-kilns  ; 
but  what  it  is  to  be  a feelosofer  !”  And  the  grand  auroreal  light 
turned  out  to  be  the  reflection  of  Sandy  Brydon’s  lime-furnace 
in  the  sky — and  nothing  else  ! 
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an  attendant  upon  the  proceedings  at  one  section  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  other  five.  The  obvious  remedy 
IS,— to  have  the  sittings  successively;  but  this  arrange- 
ment would  lengthen  the  duration  of  the  meeting  some 
four  weeks,  and  is  therefore  impracticable.  Then  it  has 
been  urged,  that  half-a-dozen  intelligent  clei'ks  would  l,e 
ot  lar  more  use  in  keeping  the  members  informed  of  the 
proceedings,  than  twenty  philosophers.  True,  if  quick 
transcribing  and  a legible  manuscript  be  the  only  requi- 
sites lor  a sectional  report ; but  as  something  else  is 
required, — namely,  the  power  of  condensing  and  seizing 
quick  hold  of  the  leading  points  of  an  essay,— we  fear  that 
sorne  other  process  must  be  tried.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  secretaries  were  so  hurried  as  to  time, 
between  the  breaking  up  of  the  General  Committee  (that 
sat  at  three  o’clock  each  day,  after  the  sections  terminated 
their  sittings)  and  drawing  up  the  reports  for  the  evening 
meeting — that  they  did  not  dine  till  midnight.  The  only 
remedy  that  strikes  us  at  this  moment,  as  at  all  adequate 
to  the  evil,  is  to  have  the  more  important  papers  printed 
in  a cheap  and  convenient  form,  before  discussion,—  so  as 
to  make  a brief  summary  of  the  points  on  w hich  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  may  turn  easily  intelligible  ; and  even 
this  remedy  is  not  free  from  practical  difficulties. 

THE  ORDIN.VRIES. — M.  AR.VGO. 

We  shall  not  take  up  much  time  with  the  “ Ordinaiies,” 
— indeed  should  not  perhaps  notice  them  at  all,  were  they 
not  the  occasion  of  a very  interesting  speech  from  M. 
Arago,  perpetual  secretary  to  the  French  Institute,— and 
a very  interesting  statement  with  respect  to  the  prospects 
ot  the  Thames  Tunnel,  from  M.  Brunei,  the  engineer.  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  the  chairman  at  the  first  meeting,  on  proposing 
the  health  of  M.  Arago,  and  the  other  distinguished 
foreigners  who  had  honoured  the  meeting  by  their  pre- 
sence, glanced,  with  great  tact  and  address,  at  the  cordial 
union  which  now  obtained  betw'een  France  and  England, 
trusting  that  the  British  Scientific  Association  would,  by 
bringing  the  men  of  science  in  both  counti-ies  frequently 
together,  tend  to  form  a new  linker  cement  to  that  union. 
There  was  little  in  the  matter  of  M.  Arago’s  reply  of 
thanks;  but  his  manner  was  truly  eloquent,  aided  as  it 
was  by  a lofty  and  robust  stature,*  unaffected  bearing,  and 
a voice  which  sounded  like  the  “ music  of  the  spheres” 
of  his  own  favourite  science.  His  features,  indeed,  are 
rather  heavy  and  massive,  much  more  expressive  of  prac- 
tical shrewdness,  than  of  the  high  imaginings  of  deep 
thought ; and  the  Edinburgh  jihrenologists  objected  to 
his  brow  and  forehead  as  w'anting  in  breadth  and  force  ; 
but  you  forgot  all  in  the  dignified  self-possession  of  his 
bearing,  and  the  melody  of  his  elocution.  I\I.  Arago  is  a 
rnan  born  to  lead  in  a popular  assembly, — a fluent  yet 
pithy  speaker,  and  of  quick  and  almost  unerring  tact  in 
perceiving  the  shades  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  character' 
and  feelings  of  his  audience.  The  concluding  sentence  of 
his  short  speech,  in  which  he  prayed  that  the  present 
amicable  intercourse  between  France  and  England  would 
be  lasting, — that  there  would  be  “ une  union  indissoluble 
entre  Ics  deux  nations — les  deux  grandes  nations,’’  was 
delivered  in  the  manner  of  a Mirabeau,  and  produced  an 
electrical  effect  upon  the  meeting. 

The  reception  which  M.  Arago  received  from  the  Asso- 
ciation at  large,  and  from  the  gentry  of  Edinburgh,  did 
them  honour.  He  was  the  great  lion  of  the  meeting  — as 
our  excellent  old  friend,  whom  we  rejoiced  to  meet  as  ruddy 
and  hale  as  ever,  Mr.  Dalton,  was  last  year  at  Cambridge. 
No  private  party  was  perfect  without  the  illustiious 

* Nor  was  M.  Arago  the  only  athletic  form  to  he  found 
among  the  men  of  science  who  attended  the  Edin'uurgh  meeting. 
A celebrated  blue-stocking  wit,  in  our  hearing,  compared  the 
assembly  on  the  platform  to  “a  congress  of  prize-fighters.”  .A.ud 
there  was  as  much  Iruth  as  satire  in  the  comparison.  We  ques- 
tion if  so  many  robust,  muscular,  and  broad-shouldered,  i)ig- 
calved  men — men  after  Lady  Morgan’s  own  heart — could  h-ave 
been  picked  out  of  any  other  assembly  in  the  empire.  M’here 
could  we  find  three  more  “ ugly-looking  customers”  than  Messrs. 
M’hewell,  Peacock,  and  Sedgwick,  of  Cambridge.^  M'e  have  no 
doubt  that  the  physical  strength  of  these  men  has  been  a mean 
condition  of  their  scientific  eminence, — by  enabling  them  to  bear 
long-continued  and  con.stant  labours  of  the  study,  under  which 
sligliter  frames  have  sunk  into  the  grave.  We  have  no  doubt, 
too,  that  it  is  an  element  of  that  confidence  and  gladiatorial  ala- 
crity which  accompanies  and  urges  them  into  discussion  in  public 
assemblies. 
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Frenchman.  Go  where  you  would — breakfast,  dine  or  sup 
where  you  would — you  were  sure  to  meet  M.  Arago.  We 
witnessed  all  this  with  much  pleasure ; for  besides  that 
Arago  is  one  of  the  highest  living  names  in  physical  sci- 
ence, he  appeared  at'' Edinburgh  as  the  reputed  repre- 
sentative of  the  science  of  a nation  foremost  in  the  march 
of  intelligence — too  long  considered  as  our  “natural”  rival 
in  the  barbarous  practices  of  war — but  now,  we  trust,  in- 
dissolubly united  by  an  honourable,  indeed  glorious,  rival- 
ship  in  Ihe  arts  of  peace.  Then  those  endless  laudations 
and  compliments  (which  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  bad  taste, 
as  bandied,  ad  nauseam,  between  Professor  A.  of  Oxford 
and  Professor  B.  of  Cambridge  ; back  again,  with  interest, 
from  Professor  B.  to  Professor  A. ; and  which  were  showered 
with  such  in-and-out-of-season  profusion  last  year  upon 
Mr.  Dalton,  as  almost  to  invest  the  respect  due  to  his  fame 
and  age  with  the  air  of  ridicule, — as  if  a scientific  Quaker, 
were,  like  Toby  the  learned  pig,  a phenomenon  quite  out 
of  the  order  of  creation)  assume  the  form  of  graceful 
courtesy  when  addressed  to  an  illustrious  foreigner.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  attentions  bestowed 
upon  M.  Arago  were  carried  to  excess,  at  least  it  struck  us 
that  the  other  distinguished  foreigners  who  attended  the 
meeting  were  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  luminary.  It  became  a fashion— a mark  of  ton 
— among  the  west-enders  of  the  New  Town,  to  solicit,  we 
might  say  seduce,  M.  Arago  ten  deep;  while  the  invita- 
tions extended  to  the  other  foreigners  savoured  not  a little 
of  formal  courtesy. 

Making  mention  of  these  particulars  respecting  M.  Arago, 
reminds  us  of  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  second  day 
of  the  sitting  of  the  Physical  Section,  and  which,  though  a 
little  out  of  place,  may  be  referred  to,  as  helping  to  account 
for  the  golden  opinions  which  that  gentleman  bore  from  all 
classes  during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh.  Professor  Lloyd,  in 
his  Report  on  the  state  of  the  science  of  Physical  Optics, 
took  occasion  to  bestow  well-deserved  praise  on  M.  Fres- 
nel, the  author  of  ‘ The  Prize  Essay  on  the  Diffraction  of 
Light,’  to  the  neglect,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  previous 
labours  of  our  countryman,  the  late  Dr.  Young.  The  mo- 
ment he  concluded  reading  his  Report,  M.  Arago  rose,  and 
in  his  happiest  and  most  impressive  manner  said — “That 
however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  his  feelings,  as  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  M.  Fresnel,  and  to  his  national  feelings  as 
a Frenchman,  to  thus  witness  the  willing  homage  which 
an  English  professor  had  just  paid  to  the  scientific  renown 
of  his  countryman  ; he  yet  owed  it  to  truth  and  the  cause  of 
science  to  repeat  what  he  had,  more  than  once,  and  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1815,  .stated  to  the  French  Academy,  and 
to  M.  Fresnel  himself — namely,  that  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  of  the  important  law  of  the  interference  of  tlie 
rays  of  light*,  and  even  of  the  mathematical  formulae  for 
the  application  of  that  law  to  optical  phenomena  was  en- 
tirely due  {entierement  redevabJe)  to  the  English  philoso- 
pher Dr.  Thomas  Young.”  This  honourable  tribute  to 
truth,  paid  too  at  the  expense  of  private  friendship  and 
national  vanity,  requires  no  comment. 

M.  BRUNEL  AND  THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

M.  Brunei’s  statement,  in  reference  to  the  Thames 
Tunnel,  will  read  best  in  his  own  words,  particularly  as  it 
concluded  with  a species  of  pun  which  may  be  new'  to 
some  of  our  readers.  M.  Brunei,  as  the  only  “ distin- 
guished foreigner  ” present  at  Tuesday’s  ordinary,  was  made 
the  particular  object  of  that  day’s  toast  of  honour.  He, 

* Considering  the  manner  in  which  the  vibration  of  tw'o  mu- 
sical sounds  arriving  at  once  at  the  ear  affect  the  sense  with  an 
impression  of  sound  or  si/ence,  according  as  they  conspire  or  op- 
pose each  other’s  effects.  Dr.  Young  was  led  to  the  idea  that  the 
same  ought  to  hold  good  with  light  as  with  sound,  if  the  theory 
which  makes  light  analogous  to  sound  he  the  true  one;  and  that, 
therefore,  two  ra}’s  of  light,  setting  off  from  the  same  origin,  at 
the  same  instant,  and  arriving  at  the  same  place  by  different 
routes,  ought  to  strengthen  or  wholly  or  partially  destroy  each 
other’s  effect,  according  to  the  difference  in  length  of  the  route 
described  by  them.  That  two  lights  should,  in  any  circumstances, 
combine  to  produce  darkness,  may  be  considered  strange,  but  is 
literally  true  ; and  the  principle  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  called 
the  interference  of  the  oppn.sing  waves.  “ The  spring  and  neap 
tides,”  says  Dr.  Young,  “derived  from  the  combination  of  the 
simple  sol-lunar  tides,  afford  a magnificent  example  of  the  inter- 
ference of  two  immense  waves  witli  each  other  ; the  spring  tides 
being  the  joint  result  when  they  coincide  in  time  and  place — the 
neap  tides  when  they  succeed  each  other  at  the  distance  of  half  an 
interval.” 


as  a matter  of  course,  acknowledged  the  compliment ; and, 
after  expressing  his  gratitude  for  the  many  favours  which 
he  had  received  since  he  took  up  his  residence,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  in  England,’  went  on  to  say,— “ There  is  yet 
one  great  undertaking  of  mine  to  be  completed  before  I 
shall  have  reached  the  goal  of  my  professional  ambition — 

I need  hardly  say  I mean  the  Thames  Tunnel.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  1 inform  the  meeting,  that  this  great 
national  work  will  soon  be  finished,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  at  length  lent  its  aid  tow'ards  effecting  its  com- 
pletion. [Great  cheering.]  I trust  I shall  not  be  thought 
wanting  in  gratitude  to  this  meeting  and  the  British  na- 
tion, nor  be  accused  of  disloyalty  tow'ards  the  gracious 
Sovereign  of  these  realms,  when  I say  that  the  anxious 
wish  of  my  heart — a w'ish  that  I have  no  doubt  will  now 
very  soon  be  realized — is  to  see  3'ou  all  here  present — and 
the  King,  Queen,  and  all  the  Royal  Family — comfortably 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  This  is  the  only  way  I 
hope  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  gratitude  I owe  you.”  Im- 
mense cheering  and  laughter,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
followed  this  interesting  statement. 

EVENING  MEETINGS. 

We  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  evening  meetings. 
Much  complaint,  in  the  small  w’ay,  was  vented  upon  the 
manager  of  the  meeting,  for  not  ordering  it  so  that  the 
crowd  should  have  been  less  dense  ai  the  Assembly 
Room  than  it  w'as  each  evening.  We  consider  these  com- 
plaints to  be  unreasonable.  We  see  not  how'  matters  could 
have  been  ordered  otherwise  than  they  were,  consistently 
w'ith  the  professed  objects  of  these  evening  re-unions — 
the  making  science  as  engaging  and  popular  as  possdile. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, — by  philosophers  by  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  by  those  who,  like  him  in  Molicre’s  play, 
are  philosophers  unknown  to  themselves — that  the  success 
of  the  Association  depended  on  the  eclat  of  the  evening 
meetings,  which  eclat  again  depended  upon  the  auspicious 
suffrages  of  the  ladies— that  is  to  say,  on  the  sum  of  the 
smiles  and  looks  of  encouragement  w'hich  these  fair  critics 
might  in  their  clemency  bestow  on  the  performances  of 
the  jdatform.  This  being  the  plain  state  of  things,  it  iol- 
lowed  that  the  more  ladies,  the  more  sw'eet  lips  and  bril- 
liant eyes  ; and  the  more  .sweet  lips  and  brilliant  eyes,  the 
more  auspicious  smiles  and  gleams  of  approval ; and  the 
more  such  smiles  and  gleams,  the  more  brilliant  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancernent  of 
Science.  “ To  ladies’  eyes  a round,  boys,”  then  sing  we 
with  Messrs,  the  Philosophers,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  broken  ribs,  and  half  suffocation  from  the  pressure  of 
some  thousand  stalwart  Caledonians,  and  a highly  azotic 
atmosphere. 

There  is,  however,  one  improvement  on  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  we  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Council  of  Management,  and  that  is-— 
that  no  philosopher  should  be  permitted  to  lecture,  or  in 
any  way  display  his  oratorical  endowments  from  the  plat- 
form, who  was  in  a state  of  single  blessedness,  and  who, 
in  fact,  could  not  produce  a wife  and  as  numerous  a progeny, 

. as  is  consistent  with  the  advancement  of  science.  By  this 
arrangement  we  are  persuaded  a great  saving  would  be 
effected  not  only  in  those  aerial  vibrations  which  are  “ as 
counters  to  wise  men,  but  money  to  fools,  ” but  in  the  time 
during  which  each  of  the  candidates  for  honours  matrimo- 
nial showsoff  his  intellectual  treasures,  while  much  time  too 
would  be  saved,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  much  space  se- 
cured, for  the  promenades,  refreshments,  and  other  “feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul”  performances,  lyhich  were  unavoid- 
ably postponed  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting.  Aware  of  the 
])artiality  of  parents  to  their  own  offspring,  we  are  afraid 
to  hazard  conjecture  as  to  the  great  results  which  would 
follow  from  adopting  this  bright  Dlinerva-conception 
of  our  brain ; but  this  we  may  confidently  predict,  that 
what  the  platform  orations  might  lose  in  rhetorical  bold- 
ness and  gallant  euphuism  of  style,  they  would  certainly 
make  good  in  the  Spartan  virtue  ot  breviti',  and  in  that 
sublunary  commodity  called  common  sense.  We  know 
not,  it  is  true,  how  far  such  innovations  might  interfere 
with  the  views  which  the  philosophers  at  present  enter- 
tain of  the  advantages  and  uses  of  the  evening  nieetings ; 
but  we  strongly  believe  that  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a more 
efficient  remedy  for  two  most  pestilent  and  infectious  dis- 
eases— incontinence  of  speech,  and  scientific  tom-fooler}'. 

A paper  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  at  tlie  Edinburgh  Meeting  of  tlie  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  would  be  very  im- 
perfect if  it  omitted  altogether  to  notice  the  ceremony  of 
installing  the  new  President,  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.’* 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  President  of  the  meeting  at  Cam- 
bridge, made  a speech,  which,  like  his  thousand  speeches 
on  other  occasions,  contained  passages  of  true  eloquence, 
alternating  with  much  questionable  and  ambiguous  phrase- 
ology. Mr.  Sedgwick  is  so  well  known  for  his  cacnethas 
loquendi  infirmity,  that  we  need  not  say  more  than  that 
he  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  amendment  at  Edinburgh. 
He  was  as  rambling,  incoherent,  egotistical,  and  lengthy 
as  ever,  and  that,  too,  without  his  usual  point  and  vivacity. 
He  appeared  to  us  to  be  somewhat  out  of  joint  the  whole 
time  of  the  meeting. 

_ The  task  of  detailing  the  labours  of  the  Association 
since  the  Cambridge  meeting  devolved  upon  Professor 
Forbes— a young  man  of  much  promise,  and  whose 
mental  exertions  are  too  plainly  tasking  his  physical 
strength  to  its  utmost.  As  Mr.  Forbes’s  statement  has 
been  put  forth  as  an  official  document,  we  shall  give  its 
more  important  passages  at  length — tlie  rather  as,  it  will 
be  seen,  they  justify  our  censures  on  the  neglect  of  the 
“ veterans  of  science,’’  as  Mr.  Forbes  calls  them,  to  teach 
the  less  experienced  and  less  informed  the  way  in  wliich 
they  should  go  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge. 

Should  our  limits  permit,  we  shall  offer  a few  remarks, 
at  the  end  of  this  paper,  on  some  of  Mr.  Forbes’s  opinions, 
the  soundness  and  tendency  of  which  we  deem  very  ex- 
ceptionable. 

PROFESSOR  Forbes’s  report. 

The  cliaracter  of  the  Association,  said  Mr.  Forlres,  may 
be  considered  as  unique.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
tliose  numerous  and  flourishing  institutions  which  liave 
sprung  up,  especially  of  late  years,  for  the  simple  diffusion 
of  scientific  truths.  - di [fusion  does  not  even,  pro- 

perly speaking,  include  any  attempt  at  extension  or  accu- 
mulation; if  in  many  cases  it  does  promote  such  exten- 
sion, it  is  indirectly,  and  beyond  a doubt  it  has  sometimes 
had  the  opposite  tendency.  The  intellectual  wealth  of 
mankind  is  no  more  increased  by  this  operation,  tlian  is 
the  weight  of  the  precious  metals  under  the  hand  of  the 
gold-beater.  A greater  display  may  indeed  be  attained, 
and  a more  commodious  application  to  the  useful  and  the 
elegant  purposes  of  life ; but  for  actual  increase  of  the 
stock  which  may  hereafter  be  fashioned  with  ease  and 
expedition  by  the  hands  of  a thousand  artificers,  we  must 
recur  to  the  miner  toiling  in  his  solitary  nook,  and  to  the 
labourer  who  painfully  extracts  some  precious  grains  from 
the  bed  of  the  torrent.  It  is  the  furtherance  of  this  species 
of  productive  energy  that  the  British  Association  claims 
for  its  capital  object.  The  diffusion  of  a taste  for  science 
amongst  its  numerous  members  is  no  doubt  also  one  of 
the  most  necessary  and  most  desirable  consequences  of 
the  principles  upon  \vhich  it  is  founded;  but  it  is  not  the 
basis  of  these  principles.  To  teach  those  who  have  never 
pursued  natural  knowledge  but  as  an  occasional  amuse- 
ment to  teel  that  for  them  a field  lies  open  which  to- 
morrow they  may  call  their  own,— to  lend  them  such  aid 
as  may  promote  the  success  of  their  exertions,  by  removing 
the  preliminary  difficulties,  and  pointing  out  the  existing 
boundary  betwixt  the  known  and  the  unknown, — to  stimu- 
late these  exertions  and  those  of  others  who  have  already 
become,  to  a certain  degree,  familiarized  with  the  labours 
and  \vith  the  results  ot  intellectual  toil,  by  enabling  them 
to  mix  with  the  veterans  in  each  department  who  have 
gained,  and  who  still  continue  to  gain,  the  highest  re- 
wards which  the  investigation  of  nature  confers, — who 
will  point  out  the  methods  which  they  pursued,  the  dis- 
appointments  which  they  met,  and  the  difficulties  which 
they  surmounted,  thus  affording  at  once  the  gratification 

* The  appearance  and  bearing  of  tliis  distinguished  soldier  and 
accomplished  gentleman  are  strikingly  prepossessing  and  chi- 
valrous. 3 here  are  few  living  men  to  whom  science — and  par- 
ticularly astronomical  science — is  more  indebted  than  to  Sir 
Ihomas  Brisbane.  In  1822,  soon  after  his  appointment  as  Go- 
vernor of  New  South  Wales,  he  founded  an  observatory  at 
Paramatta,  and  furnished  it  with  excellent  instruments.  But  for 
that  observatory,  Encke's  Comet  tvould  have  passed  off  wholly 
unobserved  in  1820,  it  not  being  visible  in  Europe.  Riimker — 
of  tyhom  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently— was  then  a pupil  of 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  at  Paramatta. 


\yliich  every  generous  mind  feels  in  personal  communica- 
tion with  those  who  have  signalized  themselves  by  intel- 
lectual achievement,  and  the  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  pursuit  of  a similar  course  which  words,  and 
words  alone,  can  impart, — these  we  hold  out  as  amongst 
the  first  and  most  valuable  objects  proposed  to  be  attained 
by  the  institution  of  this  Association. 

The  migratory  Scientific  Associations  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland — to  which  we  gratefully  acknowledge  that 
our  British  one  owes  its  rise — embrace  only  one  class  of 
the  objects  to  which  we  have  above  alluded  as  character- 
izing this  body.  Their  aim  was  sim])ly  to  promote  the 
intercourse  of  scientific  men,  and  to  diffuse  a taste  for  the 
prosecution  of  science.  Their  existence  is  not  permanent 
— they  execute  no  functions  but  for  the  moments  during 
Avhich  their  members  are  once  a-year  assembled — they 
regard  not  the  past,  and  have  no  cares  for  the  future — 
they  merely  receive  and  consider  the  communications 
which  the  zeal  of  individual  members  places  in  their  way. 
Such  was  proposed  to  be  the  character  of  the  body  this 
day  assembled, — an  imitation  of  the  foreign  meetings 
having  been  suggested  by  some  individuals  engaged  in 
scientific  pursuits,  amongst  whom  Sir  D.  Brewster  was 
conspicuous  ; but  the  original  idea,  and  the  much  more 
signal  merit  of  bringing  that  idea  to  bear,  of  establishing 
a permanent  society,  of  wliich  these  annual  re-unions 
should  simply  be  the  meetings,  but  which,  by  methods 
and  by  influence  peculiarly  its  own,  should,  during  the 
intervals  of  these  public  assemblies  (whilst  to  the  eye  of 
the  world  apparently  torpid  and  inactive),  be  giving  an 
impulse  to  every  part  of  the  scientific  system,  maturing 
scientific  enterprise,  and  directing  the  labours  requisite 
for  discovery  ; — the  clear  perception  of  the  practicability 
ol  all  this,  and  the  discovery  and  suggestion  of  methods 
for  its  fulfilment,  were  due  to  one  individual,  and  to  one 
alone  ; and  I shall  be  borne  out  by  all  those  who  have 
closely  watched  the  progress  of  this  Society  from  its  birth 
to  the  present  hour,  when  1 say,  that  not  only  for  the  idea 
generally,  and  the  modes  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  but  for 
the  actual  construction  of  the  machinery  in  its  wffiole 
details,  w’e  are  indebted  to  the  almost  single-handed 
exertions  of  Mr.  William  Vernon  Harcourt.  If  we  now 
turn  from  the  professions  to  the  ac/s  of  the  Association, 
we  shall  find  gratifying  proof  that  these  sanguine  antici- 
pations w'ere  not  chimerical ; and  that  this  primary 
machinery,  not  destined  itself  to  do  the  work  desired,  but 
to  construct  the  tools  requisite  for  its  performance,  was 
wanting  neither  in  efficiency  nor  in  permanence.  The 
first  and  most  signal  proof  which  we  can  cite,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  those  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Science  wdrich 
appea.ved  to  the  founder  of  the  Association  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  of  such  an  institution,  and  one 
w'hich,  beyond  all  dispute,  no  existing  society  could  have 
attempted.  To  require  of  persons  whose  time  w-as  in  all 
cases  more  or  less  valuable  such  a devotion  of  it  as  was 
required  for  a systematic  and  precise  detail  of  the  recent 
progress  of  the  sciences  which  they  respectively  culti- 
vated, was  to  make  a demand  the  boldness  of  which 
cannot  well  be  appreciated  but  by  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  labour  of  bringing  together  the  sub- 
stance of  detached,  though  often  profound,  papers  in  the 
extensive  range  of  scientific  periodicals  and  academical 
collections.  Yet  so  obvious  w’as  the  utility  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking,  that,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, there  w’ere  found  several  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, and  chiefly  from  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  not  even  been  present  at  the  first  meeting,  but 
who  volunteered  to  undertake  some  of  the  most  valuable 
of  those  Reports  which  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association.  As  Mr.  Whewell  enu- 
merated these  in  his  last  year’s  address,  I will  not  further 
allude  to  them ; yet  it  ought  specially  to  be  observed, 
that  these  reports  differ  entirely  from  the  short  systematic 
treatises  on  scientific  subjects  with  wdiich  the  press  teems. 
They  are  not  primarily  intended  for  the  general  reader — 
they  are  not  meant  for  the  purpose  of  popularising  tech- 
nical subjects ; their  main  object  is  so  to  classify  existing 
discoveries  as  to  lead  the  individual  who  is  prepared  to 
grapple  with  its  difficulties  to  start  with  the  most  com- 
plete and  accurate  knowledge  of  what  has  already  been 
done  in  any  particular  science.  Not  intended  itself  to 
contain  that  knowledge,  but  merely  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a catalogue  raisonnee,  by  means  of  a lucid  analysis  and 
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arrangement,  at  the  same  time  (and  here  is  the  great 
necessity  of  secnring  the  co-operation  of  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  the  several  departments)  the  Report 
should  point  out  the  most  important  cpiestions  which 
remain  for  solution,  whether  by  direct  experiment  or  by 
mathematical  investigation.  The  second  volume  of 
Reports  has  amply  justified  the  expectations  with  w'hich 
it  was  hailed;  and  whilst  the  first  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  Reports  upon  great  and  leading  divisions  of  science, 
we  have  here  several  happy  specimens  of  a still  greater 
division  of  labour,  by  the  discussion  within  moderate 
limits  of  some  particular  provinces.  Thus  Mr.  Taylor 
has  treated  of  one  particular  and  most  interesting  ques- 
tion in  geology,  the  formation  of  mineral  veins-  one  of 
the  most  important,  in  a theoretical  point  of  view%  which 
could  have  been  stated,  and  which,  Irom  its  intimate  con- 
nexion with  commercial  speculation,  might  have  been 
expected  in  a country  like  ours  to  have  been  more  specifi- 
cally treated  of  than  it  has  been.  It  strictly  belongs  to  the 
dynamics  of  the  science,  to  which,  since  the  time  ot  Hut- 
ton, but  little  attention  has  been  paid  until  very  recently. 

By  the  exertions,  however,  of  Mr.  Came,  of  Dr.  Roase, 
and  Mr.  Henwood  of  Cornwall,  those  researches  are  to 
form  one  point  of  discussion  in  the  Geological  Section  at 
the  present  meeting.  That  electric  agency  wms  con- 
cerned in  the  disposition  of  metalliterous  veins  can 
scarcely  be  doubted:  and  the  connexion  between  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  now  so  fully  established,  — the  con- 
nexion between  metalliferous  veins  and  lines  ot  elevation, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  isodynamical  lines  of  ter- 
restrial magnetic  intensity,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Necker  of  Geneva, — point  out  a bond  of  union  between 
this  subject  and  that  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  on  which 
we  have  a report  by  Mr.  Christie,  where  the  very  interest- 
ing direct  observations  of  i\Ir.  Fox,  of  Falmouth,  on  the 
electro-maanetic  action  of  mineral  veins,  are  particularly 
noticed.  Mr.  Christie’s  theory  of  the  diurnal  variation  of 
the  needle,  which  he  is  desirous  should  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  a laboratory  experiment,  is  likewise  intimately 
connected  with  the  actual  constitution  of  our  globe.  The 
whole  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  progressive  of  the  experimental  sciences. 
The  determination  of  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  energy 
by  means  of  two  spherical  co-ordinates,  termed  the  varia- 
tion and  the  dip,  and  the  measure  of  {he  intensiti/  of  that 
force,  are  the  great  objects  of  immediate  research,  as 
forming  a basis  of  theory.  The  existence  of  four  points 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  to  which  the  needle  tends,  has  long 
been  known;  and  the  position  of  two  of  these  (in  Northern 
Asia  and  America)  has  recently  been  elucidated  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Professor  Planstein  and  Commander 
Ross.  The  precise  numerical  determination  of  the  ele- 
ments just  alluded  to  acquires  a deep  and  peculiar  inte- 
rest, from  the  multiplied  variations  which  they  undergo. 
Not  only  are  these  elements  subject  to  abrupt  and  capri- 
cious changes,  which  Baron  Humboldt  has  termed  magnetic 
storms,  but  gradual  and  progressive  variations  are  under- 
gone at  different  hours  of  the  day,  at  different  seasons  ol 
the  year,  and  throughout  longer  periods,  which  may  even 
perhaps  bear  a comparison  with  the  sublime  cycles  of  as- 
tronomy. Natural  history  forms  a more  prominent  sub- 
ject in  this  volume  than  in  the  last,  though  the  reports  of 
Professor  Bindley  “ on  tlie  principal  questions  at  present 
debated  in  the  Philosophy  of  Botany;”  and  ot  Dr.  Charles 
Blenry,  “ on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Nervous  System,”  refer 
only  to  particular  departments  of  widely-extended  sub- 
jects, which  are  again  to  be  resumed  m more  general 
Reports,  undertaken  for  the  present  meeting,— by  Mr. 
Bentham  on  Systematic  Botany,  and  by  Dr.  Clarke  of 
Cambridge  on  Physiology  in  general. 

We  cannot  but  remark  with  pleasure  that  one  of  the 
points  for  inquiry  particularly  insisted  on  by  Prolessor 
Bindley,  that  of  the  influence  of  the  chemical  nature  of 
soils,  and  of  the  excretions  of  plants,  was  taken  up  at  an 
early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  Association,  by  one  of 
its  most  zealous  supporters.  Dr.  Daubeny  ; and  that,  in 
reference  to  the  review  by  Dr.  Blenry  of  the  labours  of 
European  physiologists,  we  may  quote,  as  a national 
honour,  the  discoveries  of  our  distinguished  associate.  Sir 
Charles  Bell.  On  the  general  connexion  and  occasional 
apparent  opposition  of  theory  and  pracnce,  I would  refer 
to  some  very  pertinent  remarks  in  the  address  of  Mr. 
MTiewell,  at  the  last  meeting.  The  importance  of  carrying 


on  both  simultaneously  and  independently,  and  of  looking 
to  our  increased  knowledge  of  botli  as  the  only  sure  means 
of  ultimately  reconciling  discrepancies,  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  desire  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  to 
procure  two  distinct  Reports  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
hydraulics,  which  have  been  drawn  up,  with  remarkable 
perspicuity  and  within  a small  compass,  by  Mr.  Challis 
and  Mr.  Rennie.  Both  these  gentlemen  have  shown  their 
zeal  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  by  promising  to 
continue  their  valuable  labours, — Mr.  Rennie  on  that  part 
of  his  subject  which  relates  to  the  motion  of  fluids  in  open 
channels,  and  Mr.  Challis  on  some  of  those  exceedingly 
interesting  branches  of  theory,  altogether  modern,  which 
physically,  as  well  as  in  their  mathematical  methods,  have 
the  closest  analogy  to  that  case  of  the  motion  of  fluids 
treated  of  in  the" present  volume,  namely,  the  theory  of 
sound  and  the  intimate  constitution  of  liquids.  When,  in 
addition  to  these  Reports,  we  shall  have  received  that  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Whewell  upon  the  mathematical  theory 
of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  heat,  we  shall  undoubtedly 
possess  the  most  complete  outline  extant  of  a department 
of  knowledge  entirely  of  recent  date.  In  the  science  ot 
hydraulics, "indeed,  some  progress  in  theory  has  accom- 
panied the  increase  of  practical  information,  at  least  since 
the  time  of  Newton;  but  in  the  other  strictly  p/acC'ca/t 
report  of  the  present  volume,  that  of  Mr.  Barlow  on  the 
very  interesting  subject  of  the  strength  ot  materials,  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  of  much  theoretical  importance 
since  the  day’s  of  Galileo.  Circumstances,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  point  out,  prevent  our  setting  out,  except  in 
rare  cases,  from  unimpeachable  data;  but  several  very 
interesting  conclusions  of  general  application  are  deriv- 
able from  well-conducted  experiments,  and  the  Association 
ma,y  claim  some  credit  for  having  brought  into  general 
notice  the  ingenious  investigations  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  ot 
Manchester,  more  particularly  alluded  to  in  this  paper. 
One  Report,  and  that  the  longest  which  has  ever  been 
printed  by  the  Association,  remains  to  be  mentioned  : it 
is  by  Mr.  Peacock  on  the  present  state  of  Mathematics. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject,  and  the 
extremely  limited  number  of  persons,  even  in  the  whole 
of  Europe,  capable  of  undertaking  it,  we  must  consider  the 
production  of  a work  of  so  much  labour  as  the  present, 
which,  as  yet,  is  incomplete,  but  which  the  author  has 
promised  to  resume,  as  the  best  trophy  to  which  we  can 
refer  in  proof  of  the  entire  efficiency  of  the  Association. 
Were  these  annual  Reports  the  only  fruits  ot  the  Ir.bours  of 
this  Society,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  complain.  But 
y'ct  more  specific  results  of  its  impulsive  action  on  science 
may  be  quoted.  The  questions  suggested  by  the  reporters, 
and  others  recommended  for  investigation,  have  met  with 
ready  attention  from  several  individuals  capable  of  satis- 
factorily treating  them.  Professor  Airy  has  himself  in- 
vestigated, from  direct  observation,  the  mass  of  Jupiter, 
suggested  as  a desideratum  in  his  report  on  Astronomy; 
anX  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  has  con- 
firmed his  first  results  by  "new  observations,  which  give 
almost  the  same  mass  by  the  observed  elongations  of  the 
satellites,  as  had  been  deduced  from  the  perturbations  of 
the  small  planets  by  Jupiter.  Hourly  observations  of  the 
thermometer  in  the  south  of  England  have,  in  two  in- 
stances, been  commenced ; and  we  are  assured  that  the 
same  desirable  object  is  about  to  be  attained  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Committee  in  India,  where  the  Association  has 
established  a flourishing  colony. 

A series  of  the  best  observations,  conducted  for  ascer- 
taining the  law  which  regulates  the  tall  ot  rain  at  differ- 
ent heights,  has  been  undertaken,  at  the  suggestion  ot 
the  Phy"sical  Section,  by  IMessrs.  Phillip  and  Gray,  of 
York,  which  have  been  ably  discussed  by  the  former  gen- 
tleman, in  last  year’s  Report,  and  have  since  been  conti- 
nued. A regular  system  of  Auroral  observation,  extend- 
ing from  the  Shetland  Isles  to  the  Land  Vend,  has  been 
established  under  the  superintendence  ot  a special  com- 
mittee, and  specimens  of  the  results  have  been  published. 
Observations  on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Aurora  on 
the  Magnetic  Needle  have  likewise  been  pursued  in  con- 
sequence of  this  proceeding.  The  conditions  ot  rerrestnal 
Ma"-netism  in  Ireland  have  been  experimentally  investi- 
gated by  Professor  Lloyd.  An  important  inquiry  into  the 
faw  of  Isomorphism  has  been  undertaken  by  a special 
committee,  which  has  likewise  reiiorted  progress  : and  an 
elaborate  synopsis  of  the  whole  Fossil  Organic  Remains 
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found  in  Britain  is  in  progress,  under  tlie  hands  of  Pro- 
fessor Phillips.  Many  specific  inquiries  are,  besides, 
going  forward,  under  particular  individuals,  to  whom  they 
were  confided  ; whilst  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  num- 
berless persons,  many  of  them  perhaps  new  to  the  world 
of  science,  are  at  this  moment  pursuing  investigations 
recommended,  in  general  terms,  in  one  or  other  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Society. 

To  others  the  Association  has  not  scrupled  to  commit  a 
portion  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  objects  which  required  an  outlay  that  miglit 
be  deemed  unreasonable  by  individuals.  Among  the  nTost 
important  of  these  is  the  collection  of  the  Numerical  Con- 
stants of  Nature  and  Art,  which  are  of  perpetual  recur- 
rence in  physical  inquiries,  and  whicli  has  been  confided 
to  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Babbage.  When  objects  of 
still  more  peculiar  national  importance  presented  them- 
•selves,  the  Association  has  fulfilled  its  pledge  of  stimulat- 
ing Government  to  the  aid  of  science.  Five  hundred 
pounds  have  been  advanced  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  Greenwich  Observations,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Association ; and  more  recently  the 
observations  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Tides 
have  been  undertaken,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, at  above  500  stations  on  the  coast  of  Britain.  Indi- 
viduals, as  we  have  said,  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
influence  of  the  Association,  but  so  may  nations  and  great 
bodies  of  men.  Its  published  proceedings  have  foutuUheir 
way  into  every  quarter,  and  are  tending  to  produce  corre- 
sponding efforts  in  distant  lands.  Our  reports  on  science 
have  produced  some  very  interesting  counterparts  in  the 
literary  town  of  Geneva.  America  has  taken  the  lead  in 
several  departments  of  experiment  recommended  by  the 
Association  ; and  the  instructions  for  conducting  uniform 
systems  of  observation  have  been  reprinted  and  circulated 
in  the  New  World. 

We  must  likewise  consider  it  as  an  especial  proof  of  the 
influence  and  importance  of  the  Association,  that  a Report 
on  the  progress  of  American  geology  has  been  undertaken 
and  executed  by  Professor  Rogers  of  Philadelphia,  Similar 
contributions  from  some  other  foreign  countries  have  been 
promised,  which  will  extend  the  utility  of  the  Association, 
by  making  us  a.cquainted  with  the  more  characteristic- 
state  of  science  in  the  various  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  can 
we  tail,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  consider,  as  a most 
auspicious  promise  of  the  future  success  of  the  Associa- 
tion, that  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
France  has  not  only  honoured  this  meeting  by  his  pre- 
sence, but  has  promised  to  interest  that  powerful  body  on 
behalf  c)f  the  important  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Association,  which  its  co-operation  might  effectually 
secure.  The  formation  of  a Statistical  Section  at  Cam- 
bridge was  the  pi-elude  to  the  establishment  of  a flourish- 
ing society,  which  acknowledges  itself  the  offspring  of 
this  institution,  and  which  promises,  by  a procedure 
similar  to  that  introduced  by  the  Association,  to  advance 
materially  the  greatly  neglected  subject  of  British  statis- 
tics. We  look  forward  without  anxiety  to  the  future  fate 
of  the  Association.  So  long  as  it  continues  to  be  guided 
by  the  same  principles  as  heretofore,  it  cannot  fail  to 
confer  a substantial  benefit  upon  the  science  of  Britain. 
We  have  enough  of  energy  in  action  to  communicate  to 
the  many  the  knowledge  of  the  few  ; but  it  is  to  prevent 
the  stagnation  of  the  stream  at  the  fountain-head,  which 
should  be  our  especial  object.  True  it  is  that  but  a few 
are  able  or  disposed  to  devote  themselves  unreservedly  to 
those  great  enterprises  which  require  the  whole  man  ; yet, 
though  it  is  morally  impossible  that  any  others  should 
undertake  the  highest  generalizations  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  a division  of  labour  is  as  practicable  in  intel- 
lectual as  in  mechanical  science.  If  one  designing  mind 
direct  the  whole,  distinct  labourers  may  be  engaged,  un- 
knowing each  other’s  tasks,  yet  happy  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  more  usefully  and  more  honourably  employed 
than  in  imperfectly  attempting  the  execution  of  works 
which  they  might  individually  complete.  The  exquisite 
piece  of  mechanism  which,  in  the  foim  of  a watch,  issues 
trom  the  manufactories  at  Paris  or  Geneva,  has  its  various 
elements  of  its  wheels  and  pinions,  its  balance  and  fusee, 
collected  from  the  detached  cottages  of  the  peasantry  of 
the  .lura.  To  combine  individual  effort,  to  render  parts 
capable  of  combination  into  a whole,  to  economise  time, 
and  thus  virtually  to  lengthen  the  lives  of  those  whose 
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exertions  are  valuable  in  the  cause  of  science,  may  be 
considered  as  humble,  yet  surely  most  important  contri- 
butions to  its  advancement.  We  shall  have  little  reason 
to  regret  the  want  of  a National  Institute,  whose  exist- 
ence is  the  just  subject  of  pride  to  our  continental  neigh- 
bours, so  long  as  individual  exertion  can  sujiply  the 
stimulus  which  even  the  sunshine  of  w’ealth  and  patrona<’-e 
has  sometimes  failed  to  excite.  ° 

LKCTURE  ON  COMETS. 

On  the  second  evening  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Robinson,  of 
the  Armagh  (Ireland)  Observatory,  delivered  a very  in- 
teresting Lecture  on  Comets — by  far  the  best  lecture 
in  manner  and  matter  delivered  during  the  week ; 
happily  illustrating  as  it  did  the  excellent  precept  and 
practice  of  Fontenelle,  in  his  “ Entretiens  sur  la  Pluralite 
des  Mondes,”  which  has  been  as  happily  applied  to  M. 
Arago’s  Essay  on  the  same  subject.  “ I have  wished,” 
says  kontenelle,  “to  treat  philosojihy  in  a manner  not 
philosophical : I have  endeavoured  to  bring  it  to  a point 
where  it  would  be  neither  too  dry  for  the  taste  of  the  world, 
nor  too  light  for  people  ol  learning  ” — a golden  precept  for 
every  popular  essayist  and  lecturer. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  a remaikable  man — one  of  those  men 
of  great  talents  and  endowments,  who  pass  througli  the 
orbit  of  their  existence  without  having  done  anything  pro- 
portionate to  either.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  inhere  was 
such  a thing  as  an  of  talents  : as,  to  borrow 

an  illustration  fresh  from  the  mint,  we  have  just  seen 
waves  of  liglit  and  sound  interfere  and  obscure  each 
other.  Or  is  it  that  men  of  varied  talents  and  extraor- 
dinary research  are  incapacitated,  by  the  very  range 
and  universality  ot  their  capacity,  from  C07)cre1ins  it  — 
il  we  may  so  speak — in  some  narrow  cliannel  or  rivulet 
of  knowledge  ? _ Like  Mr.  Whewell,  Dr.  Robinson  first 
essayed  his  genius  as  a poet.  He  literally  lisped  in 
numbers.  We  have  seen  a volume  of  poems  of  his, 
written,  some  of  them,  at  four  years  old,  and  published 
before  he  was  thirteen.  The  promise  of  this  volume  in- 
duced his  friends  to  send  him  to  the  Dublin  University. 
From  that  hour  to  tliis,  we  believe,  he  never  attempted  to 
compose  a single  verse,  having  devoted  all  liis  energies  to 
mathematical  science.  His  memory  almost  is  of  unrivalled 
tenacity  and  readiness.  He  not  only  remembers  all  that 
he  has  read,  but  the  volume,  the  chapter,  the  page  which 
he  has  read.  Name  any  branch  of  physical  science  you 
please,  and  he  will  tell  you  not  only  all  about  the  standard 
works  referring  to  it,  but  name  also  every  stray  paper  con- 
tained in  all  the  scientific  periodicals  published  in  Europe 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  that  at  all  bears  on  the  sub- 
ject-evincing at  the  same  time  a perfect  mastery  of  their 
contents.  Ot  this  power  of  memory — for  it  is  more  than 
mere  retention — he  gave  several  proofs  during  the  sittings. 
He  promptly  named  a paper  of  Hassenfratz,  in  an  early 
number  ot  the  “ Annales  de  Chimie,’’  which  M.  Challis 
had  overlooked  in  his  “ Report  on  Capillary  Attraction 
and  he  convinced  Sir  D.  Brewster,  that  he  knew  more  of 
Sir  David’s  writings  than  he  did  himself.  But  his  Lecture 
on  Comets  was  in  itself  a,  remarkable  instance  of  a 
well-ordered  and  powerful  memory.  It  was  delivered  with- 
out five  minutes’  preparation  ; and,  in  the  course  of  it,  he 
named  the  year  and  the  day,  and  the  discoverer  and  ob- 
server, and  the  leading  facts  connected  with  the  appear- 
ance of  all  the  celebrated  comets  of  modern  times. 

The  occasion  which  called  Dr.  Robinson  forth  was  a let- 
ter which  had  been  just  received  from  Riimker,  the  astro- 
nomer, now  resident,  we  believe,  at  Oldenberg,  and  for- 
merly the  aide  assistant  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  at  the 
Paramatta  Observatory, — in  which  he  gave  an  ephemeris 
of  Halley’s  Comet  of  1682,  which  again  appeared  in  1759, 
different  from  that  generally  received  among  astronomers, 
whicli  fixes  November,  1835,  for  its  next  appeaiance.  If 
Riimker’s  calculations  are  to  be  depended  upon,  it  will 
appear  nearly  a year  sooner  ; that  is,  from  December  to 
April  next.  This  discrepancy  of  the  calculators  invests 
the  subject  with  an  additional  interest,  which  will  justify 
our  giving  the  leading  points  of  Dr.  Robinson  s lecture 
somewhat  at  length.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  follow  the 
learned  lecturer’s  example,  and  borrow,  occasionally, 
from  the  popular  treatises  of  M.  Arago  and  Sir  John 
Herschel. 

Dr.  Robinson  commenced  his  lecture  by  remarking,  that 
from  the  dawn  of  history,  the  extraordinary  aspect  of 
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comets,— the  unexpected  manner  in  which  they,  like  appa- 
ritions, burst  upon  us, -their  imposing  magnitude  fiery 
and  glaring  appearance,  and  our  total  ignorance  of  then 
uses  and  matter,— have  rendered  them  objects  of  super- 
stitious wonder,  not  unmingled  with  awe  ana  fear.  Milton 
makes  fine  use  of  this  superstitious  feeling  of  mankind, 
when  he  says  Satan, 
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■ like  a comet  burnd, 


That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchiis  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  huir 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war. 

Indeed  the  very  comet  which  is  to  visit  us  at  farthest 
in  the  course  of  the  next  year— happening  to  appear  in 
1456,  when  Christendom  was  threatened  to  be  oveirun 
bv  the  Mussulman  arms,  Constantinople  having  been 
just  captured  by  Mahomet  IT.,  caused  such  consternation 
throughout  Europe  that  the  Pope  (Cahx  us  III.),  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  in  order  to  raise  the  dioopmg  spirits 
of  the  followers  of  the  cross,  hurled  at  it  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican,  devoutly  exorcising  it  in  the  same  anathema 
with  the  dreaded  infidels,  the  Turks  ! Of  course  it  trem- 
bled and  fled.  Nay,  to  come  down  at  once  to  our  own 
comparatively  enlightened  times,  so  vivid  was  the  alarm 
occasioned  throughout  France,  by  the  expected  appaiition 
of  Biela’s  comet  (the  comet  of  6 years  and  | orbit)  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1832,  that  the  Board  of  Longitude,  at  t he 
instance  of  the  French  Government,  had  to  employ  the 
perhaps  ablest  of  their  body,  M.  Arago,  to  draw  up  a 
statement  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people. 

The  physical  constitution  of  comets  is  still  so  wrapped 
up  in  obscurity,  that  all  we  can  affirm  is-that  they  are 
bodies  so  smoky  or  spiritual  in  their  texture,  as  hardly  to 
possess  the  density  of  floating  clouds  of  vapour.  Stars  ol 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  even  eighth  magnitudes  have  been 
seen  through  the  nucleus  and  tlie  very  centre  of  nebulosity 
of  comets,  by  Herschel  and  other  observers.  Gomets 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  a large  and  sp.endu  , but 
ill-defined  nebulous  mass  of  light,  called  the  head 
which  is  usually  much  brighter  towards  its  centre,  and 
offers  the  appearance  of  a round  nucleus,  like  a star  or 
planet.  From  the  head,  and  m a direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  the  sun  is  situated  from  the  comet,  diverges 
that  meteoric  skyrocket-like  train,  called  the  tail,  this 
magnificent  appendage  sometimes  covers  immense  spaces. 
The  tail  of  the  comet  of  IGSO,  which  Newton  observed, 
extended  m length  323,000,00  0 miles;  while  that  which 
alarmed  the  world  in  1450,  and  is  now  in  full  speed  on 
its  visit  to  our  system,  extended  over  two-thiids  ol  the 
interval  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith.  One  cir- 
cumstance, however,  is  curious,  and,  as  yet,  inexphcalfle 
in  these  visits : eacii  visit  is  made  wuth  a diminished 
train  of  pomp  and  circumstance  ; tlie  tail  decreases  on 
each  occasion  in  length  and  brilliancy,  so  that  we  must 
not  expect  to  view  in  1835,  those  splendid  and  imposing 
magnitudes  which  astonished  and  alarmed^  the  woild 
in  ''l305,  1456,  and,  though  to  a less  degree,  in  1682  and 

1759.  ^ ^ _ , 

It  requires  three  well-observed  visits  of  a comei  to  cal- 
culate the  elements  of  its  orbit,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
predict  the  period  of  its  next  apparition.  It  was  in 
this  way,  by  comparing  the  observations  and  calculations 
of  chroniclers  and  mathematicians,  that  Halley  was  ena- 
bled to  identify  the  comet  ot  1682  with  that  of  1607, 
1531,  1456,  and  back,  with  intervals  varying  from  seventy- 
four  to  seventy-six  years,  to  1080  ; and  to  hazard  the 
prediction  that  it  would  appear  agaiiy  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1759.  So  remarkable  a prediction  could  not  fail 
to  excite  intense  curiosity  in  the  astronomical  w orld  ; and 
as  the  time  approached  it  became  extremely  interesting 
to  determine,  as  far  as  possible,  liow  far  the  perturbations 
which  it  might  receive  in  its  course,  from  the  attraction 
of  the  larger  planets,  might  affect  its  orbitual  motion, — 
that  is— might  retard  or  accelerate  the  period  of  its  revo- 
lution. This  difficult  problem  was  solved  by  Clairaiit,  as 
perfectly  as  the  then  state  of  analysis  permitted  him. 

He  found  tliat  by  reason  of  the  diminution  whicli  the 
attraction  of  the  planets  causes  in  its  progress,  the  comet 
would  employ  618  days  longer  in  reaching  its  perihelion 
(the  ])oint  nearest  tothe  sun),  than  in  its  last  revolution, 
allowing  100  days  for  the  effect  of  Saturn,  and  518  for  the 
action  of  .Tupiter.  He  fixed  the  day  of  its  perihelion  pas- 
sa<m  on  tlie  4tli  of  April ; but  stated  that  there  were 


other  disturbing  causes,  which  he  had  not  time  to  calcu- 
late, which  might  make  a difference  of  about  30  days,  one 
way  or  the  other,  in  76  years— the  period  of  As  orbit,  l ne 
comet  appeared  in  obedience  to  the  mandffie  ol  the  astro- 
nomer—to  quote  the  glowing  terms  of  Dr.  Robinson 
within  the  period  of  this  limitation : it  passed  its  perihelion 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1759  ; and  the  confirmation  ot 
Halley’s  prediction,  while  he  hirnselt  lay  m the  dark  silence 
of  the  grave,  formed  a new  era  in  astronomy.  , . i , 
Its  next  return  to  the  perihelion  has  been  calcuMed  by 
two  eminent  astronomers,  MM.  Damoiseau  and  Pome- 
coulant ; and  they  have  fixed— the  one  the 
other  the  16th  November,  1835,  for  its  reaching  tliat 
point ; but  it  may  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere  some  five 
or  six  weeks  sooner.  M.  Riimker,  however,  as  we  have 
stated,  has  fixed  its  re-appearance  about  ten  months 


In  1835,  also,  we  shall  have  a visit  from  another  oi 
these  “interesting  strangers,”  called  Enckes  comet  le 
“ comet  of  the  short  period ’’-as  it  has  been  emphaticai  y 
designated  by  M.  Arago-it  taking  but  about  200  daj^s 
to  travel  through  the  whole  extent  ot  its  mbit.  11 
comet  was  discovered  by  M.  Pons  of 
26th  November,  1818.  M.  Arago  happened  to  be  pieseiit 
at  the  Board  of  Longitude,  in  the  January  tolloum^ 
when  a member,  M.  Boivard,  presented  its  parabolic  e e- 
ments.  He  immediately  remarked,  that  the  Results  of  the 
calculations  were  so  similar  to  those  made  wuth  |;^effi'ence 
to  the  comet  of  1805,  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  belonged 
to  the  same  comet.  M.  Arago  was  right  in 
Encke  of  Berlin  established  by  mcontestible  calculation. 
Since  Encke  calculated  its  eclipse  at  about  3,  ^eais,fl 
lias  been  repredicted  and  re-observed  m 18-2,  18-j,  18-8, 
and  1832'  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  iaithtul  to 

’■LtSpUl  doc.,i»e  ot  the  - rests, i„s  me- 

dium,”  which  the  diminishing  period  of 
Encke’s  comet  has  called  into  active  existence  arao^a 
astronomers,  as  our  limits  do  not  admit  of 
at  length  the  objections  which  vye  entertain  against  the 
logic— the  method— \>y  which  it  has  been  applied  to  ac  . 
coAnt  for  the  short  quickening  of  the  penomcity  of  tffi.t 
body.  IVe  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibility 
the  probability— of  the  existence  ot  such  an  ether,  but 
we  take  strong  exceptions  to  the  process  of  reasoning  ly 
which  its  existence  as  the  cause  of  tins  quickenmg,  am 
as  the  cause  of  the  ultimate  destruction  ot  the  1^®®^ 
system  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens,  is  so  confide  J 
asserted  by  l\Ir.  'Wliewell,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  others.  W e 
shall  take" advantage  of  some  other  occasion  to  expffim 
our  views  fully  on  the  subject  ; at  present,  it  must  suffice 
to  make  the  reader  understand  its  bearing  comets. 

If  a planet  or  other  body  revolving  about  the  sun  were 

to  lose  any  portion  of  Its  velocity  by  the 

ance,  it  wmild  be  drawn  nearer  the  sun  because  the 
effect  of  the  resistance  would  be  to  diminish  fls  tangential 
velocity-that  is  to  say,  its  centrifugal  lorce ; m other 
words,  to  add  to  its  centripetal  force,  or  force  ot  graiity  . 
it  beiim  well  known  that,  but  for  its  centrilugal  force,  it 
would  be  attracted  by  the  force  of  gravity  to  the  sun,  oi 
centre  of  attraction ; so  that  taking  from  one  is, ymo  tcintr^ 
adding  to  the  other.  Now,  the  nearer  bodies  approach 
the  sun,  the  more  rapid  become  their  velocities  ; so  that 
their  orbits  of  revolution  become  quicker  and  quicker  tm 
tliev  instantly  drop  into  the  centre,  and  lose  their  indivi- 
diuility  of  existence— that  is,  cease  to  belong  to  the  solai 
svsteni  Now,  on  comparing  the  computed  position  ol 
(he  3i'year  comet,  with  the  actual  intervals  bcLyeen 
its  successive  iierilielion  passages,  Encke  found  a differ- 
ence of  about  two  davs  in  each  revolution,  lyhich  all  the 

disturbance  due  to  the  action  of  the  planets  cou  d iior 
account  for,  but  which  the  hypothesis  of  an  ether  or 
slightly  resisting  medium,  would  satislactorily  explain. 
And  accordingly  tlic  hypothesis  was  put  forward  by  him 
as  the  sufficient  and  only  means  of  accounting  foi  the 
phenomenon,  and  received  as  such  by'  se\eial  phi  o 

*°Bu7  thouMi  Halley’s  comet— to  return  to  Dr.  Robinson 
-obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  mathematician  there  was 
one  “ wild  com.f  that  rebelled  and  broke  through  his 
allegiance  so  far  as  to  actually  scamper  entirely  away 
from  our  solar  system.  This  rebel  comet  was  discovered 
by  Dlessierin  June,  1 7 70,  audits  parabolic  e.ements  de- 
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OR,  COMPANION 

termined  by  Lexell  after  three  good  observations,  and  its 
revolution  calculated  at  five  years  and  a half.  The  truant 
was  accordingly  carefully  looked  after  in  the  several  stages 
marked  in  Lexell's  orbit ; but  from  that  day  to  this  he  has 
not  dared  to  show  his  face  ; and  it  is  now  known  that  he 
got  so  entangled  in  an  affair  of  gallantry  with  one  of  the 
^tellites  of  Jupiter — who,  by  the  way,  as  Sir  John 
Herschel  remarks,  is  by  some  strange  fatality  constantly 
in  the  way  of  the  comets — as  to  be  thrown  out  of  its  orbit, 
and  actually  ejected,  for  the  present  at  least,  beyond  our 
system.  But  this  is  not  all  that  is  curious  about  this 
comet ; there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  oi'iginally 
belonged  altogether  to  some  other  system,  and  that  its 
apposition  to  us  occurred  in  17G7,  by  the  action  of  the 
very  identical  planet  Jupiter  which  thus  gave  it  the 
go-by  in  1779. 

Dr.  Robinson  touched  very  lightly  on  those  speculations 
in  the  history  of  planets  which  he  very  properly  described 
as  belonging  to  the  romance  of  ])hilosophy — as  to  whe- 
ther, for  example,  comets  have  fallen  into  the  sun,  or  into 
any  of  the  stars  ; or  whether  the  four  new  jilanets,  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  are  the  fragments  of  a laige  planet 
which  filled  the  great  interval  between  Mars  and  Ju]hter, 
and  was^  shattered  into  these  fragments  by  a comet. 

No  subject,  however,”  he  observed,  in  conclusion,  “ can 
be  better  calculated  to  elevate  and  fix  the  mind  upon  the 
sublime  works  ol  the  creation — to  impress  us  with  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  their  Divine  Author’s  power  and  good- 
ness to  excite  an  humble  gratitude  and  an  holy  confi- 
dence in  the  Omnipresent  and  Omniscient  Creator  and 
Ruler  ol  the  Universe  ! The  stars  of  heaven  themselves 
decay  and  pass  away  ! The  sun  and  the  millions  of  suns 
that  compose  the  universe  bear,  like  man,  the  stamp  of 
mortality  on  their  brow  ! — while  He  is  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
and  His  days  shall  never  fail ! ” 

On  the  learned  lecturer  resuming  his  seat,  Mr.  Whewell 
made  some  observations  on  the  physical  conditions,  first 
ot  the  comets,  which,  like  Sir  John  Herschel,  he  holds 
are  composed  of  solid  clouds  of  dust,  each  particle  of 
winch  rewilves  on  its  axis,  and  is  quite  independent  in  its 
actions  on  the  behaviour  of  its  neighbour,  and  next  on  that 
oi  distant  planets — Jupiter,  whose  specific  gravity  does  not, 
he  alleged,  exceed  that  of  water, — Saturn,  whose  cork 
levity  could  only  lead  him  to  conceive  its  existence  “as 
klue  cinders.’’  We  will  not  follow  Mr. 
Mhewell  through  his  speech,  because  it  contained  no- 
thing new  or  striking,  and  it  w'as  so  rambling  and  dis- 
jointed as  to  be  without  aim  or  purpose,  and  evidently 
would  not  have  been  perpetrated  under  any  other  circum- 
stance or  before  any  other  auditory.  It  was  very  evident 
that  Mr.  Whewell  could  not  resist  .so  tempting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  off'  his  endownnents,  even  though  he  had 
nothing  very  pertinent  to  otter. 

Me  regretted  this  exhibition,  because  we  rateMr.  Whe- 
well’s  abilities  and  usefulness  very  highly.  Like  Dr. 

MISCELLAN 

^ French  and  Enijhsh  Trade  in  Books. — The  following  conuner- 
cial  notice  illustrates,  better  than  any  general  statement  could, 
the  disproportion  between  the  attention  paid  to  French  literature 
in  this  cinuitry.  and  that  which  English  literature  secures  in 
fiance.  Ihe  number  ol  volumes  annually  exported  from  France 
to  England  amounts  to  near  400,000  ; that  is  one  volume  for 
every  55  inhabitants.  In  return,  France  receives  from  FJngland 
oOjOOO  volumes,  or  one  lor  every  400  inhabitants  ; and  it  should 
>e  leiriarked,  that  a large  pi'oportion  of  the  latter  are  probably 
mr  the  use  ol  the  great  number  of  English  residents  in  France. 

It  is  afflicting,  ’ says  the  ‘ Paris  Advertiser,’  “ that  the  inter- 
change of  knowledge  between  the  two  first  civilized  countries 
should  be  so  limited.  The  mutual  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms 
require  a greater  intellectual  acquaintance.” 

Aquaiinia  Maps. — An  able  engraver  of  Paiis,  M.  Lecocq,  has 
introduced  an  improvement  of  much  importance  into  the  mode 
of  executing  maps.  In  consequence  of  the  ability  and  time  re- 
quired to  engrave  a map  with  accuracy  and  fidelity,  the  price 
lecame  so  enhanced  that  only  a small  number  of  superior  maps 
could  get  into  circulation.  In  attempting  a remedy  for  this  state 
of  things,  recourse  has  been  had  to  lithography;  but  the  result 
docs  not  appear  to  have  met  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  M. 
Lecocq  has,  therefore,  introduced  the  use  of  aqualinta,  and  is 
likely  to  rival  lithography  in  cheapness  and  celerity  of  execution, 
without  relinquishing  any  of  the  advantages  of  engraving.  Un- 
der this  process,  all  desirable  corrections  can  be  made  without  I 
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Robinson,  to  whom  he  presents,  physically  as  well  as  men 
tally,  a striking  contrast,  Mr.  Whewell  is  no  common- 
place man  ; and  in  one  relation  of  mental  capacity  has 
not  jierhaps  a living  rival — namely,  an  unremitting  rea- 
diness of  applying  himself  to  the  promptly  mastering  of 
any  branches  of  literature  and  science  that  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  him.  At  five  minutes’  notice  it  would  be  all  the 
same  to  Mr.  Whewell  whether  he  writes  a treatise  on 
celestial  mechanics,  or  a prize  poem — a treatise  on  mi- 
neralogy or  dynamics— a Bridgewater  treatise  on  physics, 
0)’  an  essay  on  wages  and  value.  He  has  apparently  no 
choice— no  preference.  His  intellect  would  seem  to  be  of 
that  peculiar  Swiss-working  quality,  that  it  goes  through 
its  task  without  love  or  dislike  one  way  or  the  other.  We 
need  not  add  that  such  an  intellect  is  wanting  in  that  Pro- 
methean mens  cbvimor,  without  which  genius,  contradis- 
tinguished from  talent,  cannot  exist. 

With  a view,  we  presume,  of  humbling  the  pride  of 
Iihilosophy  before  the  wisdom  of  Moliere,  Mr.  Whewell 
remarked  that  very  little  was  positively  known  touching 
the  behaviour  of  comets — that  their  motions  were  so  capri- 
cious and  irregular,  that  nothing  positive  could  be  pre- 
dicated of  them.  This  charge  of  frailty  and  inconstancy 
called  up 

Professor  Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  the  Astronomer  Royal 
of  Ireland  ; and  who,  feeling  himsell’,  we  presume,  like  his 
great  jiredecessor  in  ‘ Rasselas,’  responsible  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  indignantly  repelled  the  ungallant  insinuation  of 
Mr.  Whewell,  declaring,  upon  his  honour  as  a mathema- 
tician and  an  Astronomer  Royal,  that  the  demeanour  of  the 
comets,  on  their  travels  through  space,  was  most  exem- 
plary ; that  they  hardly  ever  loitered  an  hour  on  the  way, 
and  that  not  even  the  planets  stood  in  more  reverential 
awe  ot  the  mathematical  rod,  or  more  willingly  and 
chastely  conducted  themselves  according  to  the  New- 
tonian law  of  gravitation. 

"We  ryere  very  much  gratified  by  this  evidence  to  cha- 
racter from  so  unimpeachable  an  authority  as  an  Astro- 
nomer Royal.  We  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  touching 
the  conduct  of  these  “ interesting  strangers  in  fact,  had 
some  vague  misgivings  that  Mr.  Whewell  was  not  altogether 
out  in  representing  them  as  suspicious  characters — that 
the  ladies,  in  truth,  were  romps  and  tom-boys,  and  often 
no  better  than  they  ought  to  be — and  that  as  to  the  young 
gentlemen,  they  were  so  unruly,  that  the  employment 
which  the  satirical  poet  allotted  to  the  angels,  as  “ little 
else  to  do”  than  to 

“ Curb  a runaway  young  star  or  two, 

Or  wild  colt  of  a comet,  wliich  too  soon 

Broke  out  of  bounds  o’er  tlie  ethereal  blue, 

Sjilitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail,” 

was  by  no  means,  after  all,  a sinecure. 

(Zb  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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difficulty  ; and  instead  of  a thick  lumbering  stone,  wliich  is  often 
cracked  or  broken  when  the  map  is  completed,  a thin  and  port- 
able metallic  leaf  is  employed. — Temps. 

Neapolitan  Literature. — At  the  head  of  a whole  army  of  pe- 
riodical and  daily  publications,  stands  the  ‘ Annali  Civili’’  -which 
contains  occasional  article.s  of  much  excellence,  and  is  written  in 
a remarkably  pure  style.  The  ‘ Progresso’  has  also  attracted 
public  favour.  Next  to  these  may  be  ranked  the  ‘Topo  Litte- 
rario,’  and  the  ‘ Omnibus,’  both  of  a lighter  description  of  lite- 
rary pretensions.  There  is  also  a journal  especially  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  industry,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  enti- 
tied  the  ‘ Industriale.’  No  less  than  five  periodical  publications 
take  medicine  and  surgery  for  their  exclusive  text.  The  most 
popular  journal  in  Sicily  is  the  ‘ Giornale  di  Seienze,  Lettere,  ed 
Arti  jiarla  Sicilia,’  which  has  been  published  at  Palermo  since  the 
year  1823,  and  has  of  late  greatly  increased  in  talent  and  interest. 

Penny  Literature. — So  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  onslaught  of 
the  heavy  “lumber  troops,”  that  we  find,  in  every  quarter,  the 
lancers  occupying  the  advanced  posts  in  the  literary  field.  In  all 
countries,  the  most  eminent  for  their  talents  and  attainments 
have  united,  heart  and  soul,  in  the  delightful  task  of  enabling 
solid  and  nutritious  food  to  find  its  w'ay  out  of  the  golden  save-all 
to  the  citizen’s  parlour  and  the  cottager’s  and  mechanic’s  modest 
fireside.  Even  in  Austria  the  sun  i.s  impelling  its  beam  through 
intellectual  darkness.  Professor  Iloefel,  of  '\b’enna,  has  erected 
an  establishment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying  the  pages  of 
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penny  science’’  with  illustrations,  and,  combined  with  it,  a 
school  for  the  education  of  engravers  in  wood.  His  latest  pro- 
ductions are  a view  of  Mount  Ararat,  for  Hrockhaus  of  Leipzig, 
and  an  “ Ecce  Homo,”  after  Titian,  for  an  Austrian  work. 

American  Pnhlications.—lw  the  first  number  of  the  ‘ Printing 
Machine’  (February  15,  1S34)  we  gave  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal American  works  published  in  1833,  together  with  a list  of 
reprints  i'roni  foreign  works,  chiefly  Knglish,  published  in  the 
United  States  from  July,  1833,  to  January  1,  1834.  This  ab- 
siract,  we  perceive,  has  been  copied  into  the  American  bookselleis 
monthly  catalogue.  Tliey  have  added  to  it  the  following  ahstiact 
for  the  present  year  American  publications  from  January  to 
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agency  of  gases,  evolved  during  the  gradual  comhustion  of  gun- 
powder; and  it  is  stated  that  the  application  of  this  power  is  so 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  that  the  discharge  of  the 
balls  can  be  suspended  or  renewed  without  the  loss  of  a moment 
of  time. 

Portable  Fire-Engxne.—k  mechanic  at  Augsburg,  of  the  name 
ofEckbardt,  has  invented  a portable  fire-engine,  wbicb  throws 
lip  52  quarts  of  water  to  the  height  of  48  feet  each  minute. 
Though  one  man  can  work  it,  its  effect  is  much  increased  by  the 
labour  of  two.  The  diameter  at  the  mouth  does  not  exceed  lialt 
an  inch  ; the  barrel  itself  is  13  inches  in  length  and  diameter, 
contains  a bucket  of 'water,  and  as  the  weight  of  the  whole  ap- 
paratus is  not  more  than  53  pounds,  it  may  he  moved  about  with 
perfect  ease. 

Hgi!ropliobin.—Th-.  Palazzini,  a medical  practitioner  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  his  profession,  has  published  a small  work 
on  this  dreadful  malady,  in  which  he  affirms  that  the  bite  oi  the 
viper  is  an  effectual  antidote  to  the  bite  of  a rabid  dog.  He  ear- 
nestly solicits  his  medical  iwethren,  in  every  quarter,  to  iiistilute 
experiments,  and  communicate  the  result  to  him. 

Iron  Priilge.—TUe  chains  to  the  bridge  of  suspension  over  the 
Saane,  at  Freyhurg,  in  Switzerland,  have  been  already  ])ut  up. 
It  is  903  feet  in  length,  and  the  largest  on  the  Continent  of  this 
description. 


Total  . lOo  204  85  108 

American  Newspaper. — One  of  the  ablest  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican newspapers,  ^ The  New  York  Courier  and  Iiujuiiei,  con- 
tained, in  a late  luimlier,  nearly  12,000  advertisements.  It  is 
printed  on  an  exceedingly  large  sheet,  but  the  price  does  not 
exceed  three-halfpence  of  our  money. 

Lincoln  Mechanics’  Institute. — .^t  the  last  moiuhl^y  committee 
meeting,  on  tlie  proposition  of  the  President,  Sir  E.  1* . Bromhead, 
seconded  hj-  Mr.  Northhouse,  Mr.  Bennet,and  .some  other  gentle- 
men, it  was  tleterniined  that  a Pliilosophical  Itxperimeiit  Cla.ss 
should  he  formed.  The  committee  resolved  that,  cvhatever  sum 
the  members  of  the  class  might  exjiend  in  the  purchase  of  appa- 
ratus, it  should  he  met  by  an  equal  sum  troin  the  geneial 
funds  of  the  Institute. 

Leicester  Mechanics’  hsii lute.— On  the  evening  of  September  the 
4th,  in  the  reading-room,  Mr.  Ryley,  of  the  Newarke,  addressed 
tlie  members  on  the  best  means  of  rendering  effectual  the  .advan- 
tages of  the  Institute,  and  on  the  opportunities  of  scientific  im- 
piovement  afforded  by  tlie  cotintry  round  Leicester.  Persuaded, 
he  said,  that  much  good  would  result  from  the  delivery  ot  semi- 
colloquial  or  domestic  lectures,  he  liad  resolved  to  break  the  ice, 
in  the  hope  t-liat  other  members  would  follow  his  exanqile ; hut  if 
they  dill  not — if  they  slioiild  allow  tlie  ice  to  re-form  he  would 
not  break  it  again.  Under  the.  first  head  of  his  address,  IMr.  Ryley 
enforced  the  propriety  and  importance  of  the  following  means  of 
mental  improvement: — 1 The  perusal  ot  books  withaspecinc 
end  in  vieiv,  beyond  the  mere  purpose  of  “ killing  time.”  2.  llie 
formation  of  classes,  especially  on  the  principle  of  inutual  instriic- 
tioii.  3.  The  estahlishinent  of  a museum.  Having  treated  of 
the  advantages  which  would  flow  from  an  attention  to  these 
recommeiuiatioiis,  Mr.  Ryley  proceeded  to  the  second  pait  of  his 
lecture,  and  first  alluded' to 'the  branches  ofscience  for  the  study 
of  wliich  Leicester  :ind  its  neighbourhood  afford  facilities  common 
to  other  districts — such,  for  instance,  as  botany,  entomology, 
ornithology,  and  astronomy.  He  tlicii,  in  conclusion,  spoke  at 
some  ieiigtli  on  the  jieciiliar  aids  which  this  county  offers  to  the 
geological  student.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  lecturer  paid 
a tribute  of  respectful  admiration  to  the  talents  of  that  seli- 
taught  artist,  the  late  Mr.  Kirk,  of  tills  town,  whose  paintings, 
he  said,  amidst  many  imjierfections  of  execution,  exhi'uited  a con- 
ception of  character,  and  a power  of  expression,  that  would  have 
done  hoiionr  to  men  who  have  earned  an  imperishable  name. 
Leicester  Chronicle. 

Kamlschntha.—AccmAhig  to  the  report  contained  in  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  the  Home  Department,  the  Kamt- 
schatkan  territory  did  not  contain  more  than  4451  iiilmhitaiits  in 
the  year  1831.  Among  them  we  find  enumerated  2709  natives 
and' Aleutians,  249  Koriaks,  431  peasant.s,  90  burgesses,  107 
ecclesiastics,  23  merchants  and  dealers,  &c. 

New  Peace-Maker. — M’e  receive  it  as  a favourable  omen  of  the 
future  prospect  of  civilized  men,  that  a person  who  invents  a new 
iiistriinieiit  for  the  destruction  of  human  life  in  warfare,  feels  it 
necessary,  in  explaining  his  contrivance,  to  insist  upon  the  peace  , 
it  is  calculated  to  jiroduce,  by  rendering  resistance  to  its  power 
liopeless.  and,  tlierefore,  to  claim  for  his  engine  the  title  of  ‘‘The 
I'aciticator.’’  The  description  given  of  the  engine  of  this  name, 
invented  by  Mr.  Toplis,  of  London,  is  not  very  lucid.  It  ap- 
pears to  he  a portable  engine,  which  may  he  made,  for  any 

desired  time,  to  pour  out  a contiiiuons  stream  of  bullets,  which 
can  he  directed  towards  any  point  or  object  with  the  same  facility 
as  the  stream  of  w.'iter  from  a fire-engine,  and  with  the  most 
perfect  precision.  The  propulsion  of  the  bullets  is  effected  by  the 


Recent  Foreign  Publications,  No.  O.—Dr.  J.  Ileinemann,  ‘Fen- 
tateuchus  diligentissime  expressiis,  c.  regulis  masorethiciset  para- 
phrasi  Chaldaica,  add.  et  Comment.  Jarchi  (Raschi)  ex  veier. 
codd.  correctins  quam  in  libris  qni  adluic  luerunt,  edite,  et  Com- 
ment. Hebr.  veisioneq.  Germania  M.  Mendelssohn,  et  Comment, 
novo  editoris,  etc.  Adjectio  Hapthoroth  et  Megillotli  demio 
translat.  et  iilustraf.  ;’  5 vols.  8vo.  10  doll,  (published  by  the  Si> 
ciety  for  promoting  the  Chnmesch).  — A.  E.  Leo,  ‘ Johanius 
Chrysostomi  de  Sacerdotio,  libri  vi.  Ex  Recens.  Beiigelii ; 8vo. 
t ,1.  lOgr.— Prof.  Parrot’s  ‘Journey  to  Mount  Ararat;’  2 yol.«. 

1.  8vo.,  with  map  and  plates,  5 doll. — ‘ The  AVorks  oi  G.  If.  F. 
Hegel,’  fifth  puhl.  cont.  the  2nd  and  3rd  vols.  oi  his  ‘ Science  of 
Logic  8vo.  2 doll.  12^  gr.  The  several  puhl.  comprise— vol.  1, 

‘ Philosophical  Treatises  vol.  2,  ‘ Phamomenonoly  of  the  Mind; 
vols.  3 to  5,  ‘ Science  of  Ijogic  vols.  11,  12,  ‘ Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion ;’  vols.  13,  14,  ‘ History  of  Philosophy.’  The  cost  luice  of 
the  whole  here  enumerated  being  17|  dol. — ‘ F-tndes  de 

Mcenrs  an  xix  siecle  2 vols.,  of  whicli  one  wholly  inedited,  15  fr. 
— De  Genoude,  ‘Traduction  de  la  Ste.  Bible;’  1 vol,  8v(x — Duron- 
lon,  ‘ Coiirs  de  Divit  Francais,  suivant  le  Code  Civil ;’  yol.  viii. 
3rded,  H.— Ampere,  ‘ Essai  s.  la  Philosophic  dys_ Sciences 

(jvo) C.  Ahi/ie?',  ‘ Notions  elementaires  de  Linguistiqne  ; _8vo. 

8 iv.—  Bonrgery  ct  Jacob,  ‘ Anatomic  Flic  men  tai  re,  Osteologie  et 
Sydesmologie  ;’  in-plano. — Vuponchel,  ‘ Complem.  de  1 Hist.  Nat. 
des  Lepidoptbres  on  Papilloiis  de  France,  par  Goddard  Icoiiiy 
graph.  d.  Clieiiilles  ; tomei  3fr.  p.  part. — Cos/e,  ‘ KyHi.  s.  la  Ge- 
neration d.  Mammiferes  4to.  20  fr. — ThCnord,  ‘Iraite  de  Climne 
6h'mentaire  ;’  h.  eil.  tome  Hi.  8vo.  7^  fr.  (The  work  will  extend 
to  5 vols.) — Quatremere  de  Quincy,  ‘ Reciieil  de  Notices  Historiq. , 
8vo.  10  fr. — Rubichon,  ‘ Mechanisme  de  la  Socie'te  en  Fiance  et 
en  Aiigleterre  8vo.C  fr. — Dupont's  new  ed.  of  the  ‘ Dictioniiaiie 
de  I’Academie,’  revised,  and  with  the  add.  of  11,000  new  words; 
to  he  compl.  in  4 vols.  4to.,  and  within  a twelvemonth,  at  19  fr. 
(iOc. — Sedillot,  ‘Traits  des  Instnimens  Astroiiimiq.  d.  Arahes, 
compose  an  13  siecle  p.  Ahonl  Hassam  Ali  1st  vol.  4to  — 
CaHiaud,  ‘Recherclies  s.  1.  Arts  et  Metiers,  &c.  des  anciens 
Peiiides  de  I’Kgypte  ;’  parts  x.  and  xi.,  each  8 fr. — Ilrrz,  Adorn, 
&e.,  • Bihliotheqiie  du  Pianiste  ;’  4to.  l|lr.  p.  part.-— /•  omm. 

‘ Peintures,  &c.  du  Cabinet  Secret  du  Miisee  Royal  ii  Kaples; 
4to.  second  part  w.  h.  plates,  10  fr. — St.  Alims,  ‘ De  1 Ancieiine 
Prance,  emit,  rorigine  de  la  Royaiite  ;’  tome  ii.  20  fr.  (to  he  pub!, 
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A SKETCH  OF  CHINESE  HISTORY. 

A Sketch  of  Chinese  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  &c.,  &c.  By 
the  Kev.  Charles  Giuzlatf.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  London  : Smith, 
Eider,  and  Co.  1834. 

We  very  recently  gave  our  attention  to  tliis  worthy  mis- 
sionary as  a traveller,  a capacity  in  wliich,  we  must  con- 
fess at  starting,  we  like  him  much  better  than  in  that  of 
the  historian.  The  cumbrous  and  monotonous  materials 
of  Chinese  history  scarcely  admit  of  being  made  interesting 
to  us.  We  weary  at  the  mere  names  of  such  dynasties  as 
the  Hea,  the  Shang,  the  Chow,  the  Tsin,  the  Sung,  the 
Tang,  and  the  Ming  ; and  as  for  the  names  of  their  kings 
and  emperors — such  as  Kang-wang,  Ping-wang,  Ching- 
ting-wang,  and  others  more  twanging  still — few  European 
memories  will  ever  be  burdened  with  them.  The  events 
of  their  reigns,  moreover,  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  ugly 
and  monotonous  as  their  names.  We  cannot  always  un- 
derstand the  motive  or  nature  of  the  deeds  recorded  ; and 
it  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  can  sympathize  with 
them.  There  is  at  least  something  romantic  in  the  early 
annals  of  most  other  nations ; but  in  those  of  the  Chinese, 
even  this  charm  is  wanting.  That  country  seems  as 
formal  and  pedantic  in  its  infancy  and  youth,  as  in  its 
mature  and  its  old  age.  The  historians  are  probably  much 
to  blame  for  this.  Few  or  none  of  them  are  older  than 
the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  At  the 
times  when  they  wrote,  China  had  attained  the  maximum 
of  its  civilization  ; the  national  character,  and  mandarin 
pedantry  and  preciseness,  were  fixed  much  as  they  now 
are ; and  the  hired  annalists  gave  to  remote  and  fabulous 
ages  the  character  and  impress  of  their  own. 

Instead  of  devoting  some  two  hundred  pages — wliich 
few  will  have  patience  to  read — to  the  ancient,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  traditional  and  fabulous  history  of  the 
Chinese,  we  wish  Mr.  Gutzlaff  had  disposed  of  the  whole 
matter  in  a few  tables.  We  would  have  forgiven  liim  the 
names  of  the  dynasties,  if  he  had  omitted  the  particular 
kings ; and,  in  a margin  to  the  tables,  he  might  have 
noted  down  the  very  few  striking  events  that  illustrated 
the  periods.  He  has  preferred,  however,  to  follow  the 
Chinese  practice,— to  trace  “the  long  succession  of  her 
mighty  kings”  throngli  the  remotest  ages, — or,  as  far  as  is 
consonant  with  his  belief  in  Mosaic  history,  to  tell  us  what 
King  Yaou  did  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  years  before  Christ ; and  what  King  Yu  said  about 
a century  later.  The  Jesuits  had  done  the  same  thing  in 
folio  volumes  ; and  Father  Du  Halde’s  abridgment  of  the 
history,  which  is  very  like,  but  better  than  Mr.  Gutzlaff"s, 
also  contains  these  fables.  In  Du  Halde,  we  had  already 
more  than  enough  of  such  matters  ; and  our  good  Immour 
is  discomposed  by  the  repetition  of  such  absurdities  as 
fixing  Ihe  particular  year  of  any  event  in  the  old  history 
of  the  Chinese — a people  who  were  wofully  ignorant,  as 
they  still  are  deficient,  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  with- 
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out  which  there  never  can  be  anything  like  a long  and 
correct  line  of  chronology.  Our  missionary,  of  course, 
will  not  admit  the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  Cliinese 
themselves  to  antiquity ; he  will  not  believe  that  they 
can  date  beyond  the  jieriod  fixed  among  us  as  that  of 
the  Universal  Deluge  ; and  he  is  sceptical  on  other  parts 
of  their  chronology.  Why,  then,  does  he  particularize 
what  he  does  not  believe? 

M’'e  will  not  question  Mr.  Gutzlaff’s  affirmation,  “ that 
the  Chinese,  with  all  the  Tatar  tribes,  are  descended  from 
Shem,  the  blessed  of  God.”  It  is  quite  certain,  at  least, 
that  the  Chinese  and  the  Tatars,  one  of  tire  races  of 
whicli  now  hold  the  Celestial  Empire  in  subjection,  have 
a very  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in  person,  cus- 
toms, and  manners.  There  is  no  approach  to  an  authentic 
history  of  Cliina  until  the  time  of  their  great  jrliilosoplier 
and  moral  lawgiver  Confucius,  who,  according  to  some, 
lived  five  centuries  and  a-lialf,  and  according  to  others, 
four  centuries  and  a-half,  before  the  Christian  era.  Sup- 
posing the  last  date  to  be  the  correct  one,  lie  was  three  or 
four  centuries  after  Homer,  and  the  contemporary  of  the 
father  of  Grecian  history,  Herodotus.  The  Chinese  had 
written  books  long  before  the  time  of  Confucius ; but  so 
had  the  Jews,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  and  other 
people.  None  of  tlieir  surviving  literature  is  so  ancient  as 
that  of  the  Greeks.  But  Confucius  himself  wrote  history 
as  a moralist  and  legislator,  and  converted  all  of  it  that  he 
could  into  a series  of  moral  apologues,  which  have  scarcely 
more  historical  data  or  truth  than  ‘ HUsop’s  Fables.’  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  remarks,  that  he  evidently  laboured  to  refer  the 
origin  of  his  doctrines  to  the  remotest  antiquity,  in  order 
to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  greater  veneration  for 
them.  Now,  as  there  were  no  regular  annals  nor  a 
single  historian  of  any  name  before  his  time, — as  he 
merely  collected  his  materials  from  tradition,— as  he  had 
to  create  history,— there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his 
making  it  as  ancient  as  he  chose.*  His  authority  was 
held  too  sacred  to  be  doubted  by  succeeding  historians, 
who,  in  relating  the  events  of  their  own  times,  seem 
thenceforward  to  have  been  tolerably  veracious.  The 
following  fact,  however,  is  one  among  many  related  by 
them,  that  have  provoked  the  scepticism  of  Europeans: — 
They  say  that  a barbarous  emperor,  called  She-liwang-te, 
who  flourished  about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  ordered 
all  books  to  be  burned  except  such  as  treated  of  medicine 
and  agriculture,  in  order  that  he  might  be  held  in  future 
ages  as  the  first  civilized  monarch  of  China,  and  that  the 
records  of  history  should  appear  to  commence  with  his 
reign.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  .set  limits  to  the  caprices 
of  absolute  power  and  tyranny  ; but  this  particular  exploit 
seems  less  likely  to  have  been  true,  than  that  the  vain 
Chinese  should  have  invented  the  conflagration  to  account 
for  the  very  small  number  of  ancient  books  they  possess. 
These  few  works — and  we  believe  there  are  not  more  than 
five — are  all  said  to  have  been  either  collected  and  com- 
mented upon,  or  originally  written,  by  Confucius  himself, 
and  to  have  been  saved  from  the  fury  of  the  book-burning 
emperor  by  very  commendable  sacrifices  and  stratagems. 

There  was,  perhaps,  something  in  the  system  of  Con- 
fucius to  carry  the  Chinese  to  a certain  pitch  of  learning 
and  civilization,  but  not  an  inch  beyond  it.  After  the  fail 

* According  to  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  Confucius  found  a few  ancient 
records  scratched  upon  pieces  of  bamboo.  The  arts  of  printing  and 
paper-making  were  known  to  the  Chinese  centuries  earlier  than 
to  us;  but  they  are  not  so  ancient  as  the  time  of  Confucius. 
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ofthe  Roman  empire,  and  when  all  Europe  was  involved  in 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  China  might  be  consi- 
dered as  the  greatest  and  most  civilized  kingdom  upon 
earth.  But,  one  by  one,  all  the  countries  in  the  West  awoke 
to  a second  dawn,  and  have  continued  pretty  uniformly  to 
improve  ever  since,  whilst  China  has  remained  just  where 
she  was,  or,  if  she  has  made  any  movement,  it  has  been  retro- 
grade. There  is  not  at  this  moment  a single  European  king- 
dom but  has  gone  far  beyond  the  point  at  whicli  the  Chinese 
stopped  as  at  the  bourn  of  perfection.  The  peculiarity 
and  enormous  difficulty  of  tlieir  written  language,  which 
almost  requires  a whole  life’s  study  to  be  mastered — the 
geographical  situation  of  tlieir  country — the  tact  that,  for 
many  centuries,  their  neighbours,  and  the  only  people  they 
had  frequent  intercourse  with,  were  rude  barbarians  that 
could  suggest  no  improvement  and  no  comparison,  except 
such  as  was  most  flattering  to  tlie  Chinese,  and  calculated 
to  make  them  remain  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  ot  ex- 
cellence in  civil  polity,  arts,  and  literature,  at  which  they  had 
arrived, — all  these  and  other  causes  doubtless  worked 
with  the  Confucian  system  in  producing  their  bigoted  at- 
tachment to  things  as  they  were,  and  in  making  the  Chi- 
nese the  greatest  and  most  self-complacent  statu  qacntes 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  offers  but  few  remarks  on  the 
philosophy  of  Confucius.  We  might  have  exjiected  more 
on  this  head,  as  he  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  watch- 
ing it  in  operation.  The  following,  however,  is  concise  and 
good : — 

“ It  was  the  great  oliject  of  Confucius  to  regulate  l!ie  manners 
of  the  ])eople.  He  thought  outward  decorum  tlie  true  emhlem  ot 
c.rrel/encij  of  heurl ; he  iherefore  digested  all  the  vai-ious  ceremo- 
nies into  one  general  code  of  rites,  which  was  called  Le-ke. 

. . . . In  this  work  every  ritual  in  all  the  relations  of  luiinan 

life  is  strictly  regulated,  so  that  a true  Chinese  is  a perfect  auto- 
maton, put  in  motion  l>y  the  regulations  of  the  Le-ke.  Some  of 
the  rites  are  mo.st  excellent — the  duties  towards  parents,  the  re- 
spect due  to  .superiors,  tlie  decorum  in  the  behaviour  of  common 
life,  &c.,  speak  highly  in  favour  of  Confucius  ; but  his  substituting 
mere  ceremonv  for  simplicity  and  true  politeness  is  unpardonable. 
The  Le-ke  contains  many  excellent  maxims,  and  inculcates  mo- 
rality ; hut  it  has  come  to  us  iu  a mutilated  state,  with  many  in- 
terpidations.” — vol.  i.  p.  lOo. 

We  believe  the  otlier  works  of  Confuciu.s  and  most  of 
the  very  old  Chinese  books  are  equally  imperfect.  If 
Christianity  had  nothing  else  in  its  favour  than  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  female  condition  and  character,  it  ought  to 
stand  forward  as  the  purest  and  best  of  faiths.  Confucius 
scarcely  ranked  women  higlier  than  did  Mahomet,  and  other 
eastern  lawgivers  that  preceded  or  followed  him. 

“ We  regret  to  say  that  he  treats  women,  and  the  duties  of 
husbands  towards  their  wives,  very  slightly.  By  not  giving  a 
proper  rank  iu  society  to  females,  by  denying  to  them  the  privi- 
leges  which  are  their  due,  as  sisters,  mothers,  wives,  and  daugh- 
ters, the  more  sensitive  and  devoted  part  of  our  kind,  he  has 
marred  the  harmony  of  social  life,  and  put  a barrier  against  the 
improvement  of  society.  The  regeneration  ol  China  will,  in  fact, 
never  take  place,  unless  the  females  be  raised  from  the  degraded 
state  which  Confucius  assigned  to  them.” — vol.  i.  p.  197- 

With  all  his  defects  and  omi.ssions,  Confucius  was,  how- 
ever, a most  wonderful  man.  His  system,  without  making 
any  pretension  to  a divine  legation,  has  prevailed  for 
twenty-three  centuries  throughout  the  most  extensive  em- 
pire in  the  world.  Some  religions  have  lasted  as  long  or 
longer,  but  we  believe  no  philosoiihic  code  can  claim  any- 
thing like  such  a lengthened  period  of  active  practical  ex- 
istence. The  Tibetan,  the  Budhist,  and  other  idolatries, 
have  divided  influence  with  it,  but  have  never  overthrown 
its  empire.  The  superstitious  and  the  vulgar  (and  they 
are,  as  tliey  always  have  been,  of  all  classes,  from  the  em- 
peror on  the  throne  to  the  poor  sailor  on  board  the  junk) 
burn  gilt  ])aper  and  otter  sacrifices  to  wooden  idols — prac- 
tise incantations  and  offer  up  prayers  to  the  invisible 
mother  of  heaven,  but  at  the  same  time  they  revere  the 
name  of  Confucius,  and  the  more  enlightened  of  the  nation 
pretend  to  be  wholly  guided  by  his  merely  philosophical 
dictates.  The  mass  of  his  laws  and  instructions  is  still 
followed  to  the  letter  hy  Chinese,  Ctorean,  Cochin-Chinesc, 
and  other  people  wlio,  taken  collectively,  will  probably  ex- 
ceed 4(10,000,000  of  souls ! 

As  his  history  is  probably  much  less  familiar  than  his 
name  to  most  ol'our  readers,  we  may  render  an  acceptable 
service  in  saying  a few  words  about  it.  Kimg-fu-tse,  or, 
as  the  Catholic  missionaries  have  Latinized  it,  Confucius, 


was  the  only  son  of  a lady  of  Illustrious  family.  His 
father,  who  had  several  other  sons  by  another  wufe, 
held  a high  government  employment,  but  dying  some 
three  years  after  his  birth,  seems  to  have  left  the  future 
philosopher  very  indifferently  provided  for.  According  to 
Du  Halde,  he  was  born  in  the  province  of  Canton,  where 
he  grew  up,  and  where,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  married. 
Mr.  Gutzlaff  condemns  him  for  having  divorced  his  wife 
after  she  had  borne  him  a son  ; but  the  Catholic  missionary 
excuses  this  part  of  his  conduct  by  saying,  it  was  “ in 
order  that  he  might  attend  to  his  studies  wfth  greater  ap- 
plication.” The  Chinese  tell  marvellous  stories  of  his  love 
of  study  when  a child,  and  of  his  early  proficiency.  They 
also  retiord  a little  fact  that  may  interest  our  phrenologists, 
viz.  that  Confucius’s  head  was  remarkable  for  the  elevation 
of  its  crown.  His  object  m acquiring  knowledge  was  to 
turn  it  to  the  purposes  of  good  government.  When  he 
thought  himself  sufficiently  qualified  to  instruct  the  bar- 
barous age  in  which  he  lived,  he  quitted  his  solitude  lb.- 
the  courts  of  princes  and  rulers.  China  w’as  not  then 
united  and  governed  by  one  emperor,  as  nowu  This  did 
not  happen  until  two  or  three  centuries,  after  the  philoso- 
pher’s death,  when  the  same  She-hwang-te,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  having  burned  the  books,  effected  something  like 
a unity  of  government.  But  when  Confucius  began  his 
mission,  there  seems  to  have  been  as  many  independent 
kings  in  China,  as  there  were  in  England  under  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  From  the  extent  of  the  country,  however, 
each  of  these  divisions  was  in  all  probability  larger  than 
all  England  put  together.  The  Chinese  were  not  then 
more  pacific  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  King  warred 
against  king,  and  every  part  of  the  Celestial  Empire  was 
in  its  turn  deluged  with  blood.  Not  long  before  the  birth 
of  Confucius  the  horrors  of  internal  war  had  been  increased 
hy  some  of  the  belligerents  calling  in  the  foreign  aid  of 
the  Tatars,  but  at  the  period  when  he  commenced  his 
travels,  a powerful  inter-national  confederacy  had  been 
formed,  and  China  was  comparatively  tranquil.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff— 

“ He  visited  the  different  jirinces,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  establish  a wise  and  peaceful  administration  in  tlieir 
respective  territories.  His  wisdom  and  birth  recommended  him 
to  the  patronage  of  the  kings  ; he  was  anxious  to  apply  his  the- 
ory to  practical  government,  but  had  to  learn  by  sad  experience 
that  his  designs  were  frequently  thwarted.  After  many  changes 
and  disappointments,  he  became  prime  minister  in  his  native 
country  Loo,  when  fifty-five  years  of  age.  By  his  influence  and 
prudent  measures  the  state  of  the  kingdom  underwent  a thorough 
change  within  the  space  of  three  years.” — vol.  i.  p.  189., 

The  prosperity  created  by  the  philosophic  prime  mini.s- 
ter  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  king  of  Tse, 
who  resolved  to  take  measures  that  might  prevent  Loo 
from  becoming  too  powerful.  After  proper  deliberation, 
instead  of  a corps-d'armee  he  despatched  a corps-de-ballet, 
sending  a number  of  dancing-girls  to  the  court  of  his  rival. 
The  old  king  of  Loo  was  presently  cajttivated  by  those 
seductive  posture-makers,  who  caused  him  to  neglect  the 
business  of  government  and  the  counsels  of  Confucius. 
The  philosopher  pitted  himself  against  the  dancin-ggirls, 
but  was  beaten.  He  then  offered  as  an  alternative  that 
the  king  should  either  dismiss  him  and  retain  them,  or 
retain  him  and  dismiss  them.  The  king  preferred  the 
girls,  and  the  philosopher  and  statesman  went  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

He  was  repulsed  at  three  different  courts  to  which  he 
applied  for  office,  in  order  that  he  might  render  the  people 
happy  ; and  after  many  other  wanderings  and  disaiipoint- 
ments,  he  went  into  the  kingdom  of  Chin,  where  he  lived 
in  great  misery.  From  Chin  he  went  again  to  Loo  and 
solicited  to  be  re-employed  in  the  government  of  that 
state,  but  in  vain.  Meanwhile  war  had  broken  out  among 
the  rival  kingdoms,  and  was  waged  with  as  much  disregard 
to  the  people’s  happiness  as  ever.  But  Confucius,  though 
unable  to  effect  his  scheme  of  pacification  and  expelled 
from  office,  had  gained  such  reputation  as  a lover  of  peace 
and  a teacher  of  philosophy,  that  he  was  followed  by  three 
thousand  disciples,  ot  whom  seventy-two  were  distin- 
guished by  their  learning,  and  ten  of  these  so  grounded  in 
all  sorts  of  knowledge,  that  they  were  called,  by  way  of 
excellence,  “ the  ten  wise  men.”  He  taught  his  followers 
how  to  become  virtuous,  to  discourse  well,  to  understand 
the  principles  of  good  government,  and  to  express  ele- 
gantly, by  means  of  writing,  the  ideas  of  their  minds. 
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Ills  rigid  principles,  and  firm  uncompromising  practice  of 
tliem,  gained  liim  many  enemies.  Through  liis  zeal,  his 
life  was  once  endangered,  Init  he  looked  at  death  with  a 
calm,  pliilosophic  eye.  Mr.  Gutzlaff  thus  describes  the 
last  scene  of  his  life 

“ Wlieu  he  was  sirk  he  (lid  not  wish  that  any  slionld  pray  for 
him,  because  lie  had  himself  iirayed.  Whilst  a|)])roaching  his 
end,  he  deeidy  deplored  the  wretched  state  of  his  own  country. 
Ills  only  n*gret  was  that  his  maxims  were  rejected  ; he  therefore 
exclaimed,  ‘ I am  no  longer  useful  on  earth  ; it  is  necessary  that 
1 should  leave  it.’  Having  said  this,  he  died,  in  his  seventy-third 
vear.  Ilis  sepulchre  was  erected  on  the  hanks  of  the  Soo  river, 
tyhere  some  of  liis  discijiles,  rejiairing  to  the  spot,  deplored  the  loss 
of  their  master.  ’ — vol.  i.p.  191. 

The  envy  and  hatred  of  his  contemporaries  soon  passed 
away,  and  his  disciples  succeeded  in  erecting  Confucius 
and  his  philosophy  as  the  great  objects  of  national  venera- 
tion. When  the  empire  was  amalgamated  and  peace 
restored,  his  works,  which  had  largely  contributed  to  that 
happy  issue,  were  looked  upon  as  being  of  paramount  au- 
thority, and  to  mutilate,  or  in  anyway  to  alter  their  sense, 
was  held  a crime  deserving  of  condign  punishment.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  obscurity  of  the  language  ren- 
dered alterations  and  mistakes  of  the  sense  numerous  and 
inevitable.  Though  he  had  been  left  to  conclude  his  life 
in’]roverty  and  neglect,  the  greatest  honours  and  privileges 
were  heaped  upon  his  descendants,  who  still  exist,  and 
may  be  called  the  only  hereditary  nobility  of  China.  < 
In  all  the  revolutions  that  have  happened  their  privileges 
have  been  respected. 

Even  when  united  under  one  emperor,  China  trembled 
at  the  Tatars  of  the  desert.  About  two  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  She-hwang-te  (the  book-burner)  con- 
structed the  great  wall  of  China,  to  prevent  their  incur- 
sions. This  wall,  wdiich  has  always  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  world’s  wonders,  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in 
length,  of  great  height  and  thickness,  furnished  with  for- 
tresses and  towers  innumerable,  and  is  carried  with  singu- 
lar skill  over  mountains  and  rivei's,  as  well  as  across  the 
plains  and  valleys.  Lord  Macartney  exclaimed  on  seeing 
it,  that  it  was  certainly  the  most  stupendous  work  of  hu- 
man hands,  and  he  rationally  concluded  that  at  the  remote 
ireriod  of  its  building,  China  must  have  been  a very  power- 
I'ul  and  civilized  empire.  Doctor  Johnson  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  of  it,  that  it  would  be  an  honour  to  any  man 
to  be  able  to  say  that  his  grandfather  had  seen  the  great 
wall  of  China.  Mr.  Barrow,  who  saw  it  with  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, went  into  some  amusing  calculations  as  to  the 
quantity  of  the  materials  it  contains.  According  to  his 
account,  all  the  materials  of  all  the  dwelling-houses  of 
England  and  Scotland,  supposing  them  at  that  period 
(the  end  of  the  last  century)  to  amount  to  1,800,000,  and 
to  average  2000  cubic  feet  of  bridk-work  or  masonry. 
Would  be  barely  equivalent  to  the  bulk  of  the  wall,  with- 
out taking  in  its  fortresses  and  towers,  which  he  calcu- 
lated coniained  as  much  masonry  and  brick-work  as  all 
I.ondon  did  at  that  time.  Stupendous  as  was  the  work, 
we  shall  jiresently  see  that  it  failed  in  its  oliject. 

Notw’ithstanding  the  pacific  system  of  Confucius,  and 
the  pretended  moderation  and  pbilosopb.y  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  mandarins  who  governed  under  them  in  nice 
subordination,  the  horrors  of  war,  botli  civil  and  foreign, 
disputed  successions,  insurrections,  and  conspiracies,  w'ere 
at  least  as  frequent  in  the  Celestial  Empire  as  in  most 
other  countries,  however  inferior  their  pretensions  to  phi- 
losophy and  civilization.  The  boast  therefore  of  the 
advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  that  this  vast  empire,  the 
government  of  which  they  regard  as  the  beau-ideal  of 
despotism,  has  been  torn  by  fewer  revolutions  and  civil 
wars  than  the  free  states  of  the  West,  must,  as  Mr.  Gutzlaff 
remarks,  utterly  fall  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  as  we  advance 
in  their  annals,  internal  dissensions  and  bloodshed  be- 
come frightfully  frerpient,  and  there  is  a vileness,  a craft, 
and  a depravity  in  their  revolutions,  and  an  atrocity  in 
their  warfare  and  wholesale  slaughters,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  even  in  Oriental  history.  Nowhere  was  human 
life  less  ]irized  by  the  victors— nowhere  was  suicide  (not 
committed  by  a few  separate  individuals,  but  by  whole 
masses  of  the  defeated  party  at  tlie  same  place  and  time) 
more  frequent— nowhere  were  the  horrid  practices  of  poi- 
soning, of  mutilating  and  torturing  the  human  frame, 
more  prevalent.  Personally,  the  Chinese  have  been  called 
a frouzy  people : they  carried  this  frouziness  and  mean- 


ness into  the  most  fearful  of  their  excesses,  so  that  the 
tragical  events  of  their  history  invariably  make  us  sick  at 
the  same  time  that  they  inspire  horror. 

As  in  all  despotic  governments,  everything  depended  on 
the  personal  characters  of  the  sovereign  ami  those  he  de- 
lighted to  honour;— on  a combination  of  accidents  that 
may  now  and  then  occur  most  liappily  for  a nation’s  good, 
but  which  a nation  has  no  more  grounds  for  expecting 
regularly  and  successively,  than  the  gambler  in  the  lottery 
has  to  presume  that  because  he  has  once  drawn,  he  shall 
always  draw,  a prize.  We  should  scarcely  have  thought 
it  necessary,  at  this  day,  and  in  the  country  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  live  in,  to  dwell  upon  this  trite  and  obvious 
subject  ; but  we  see  a disposition  in  certain  over-excited, 
disajipointed,  impracticable  Ultra-Liberals,  to  dispai'age 
our  free  institutions  and  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. These  men  go  beyond  tlie  most  violent  of  the 
Tories.  Because  they  cannot  realize  a liberty  of  their  own 
wild  imagining,  they  will  have  none  at  all ! “ After  all,” 

they  say,  “ a virtuous  despotism  is  the  best  of  all  govern- 
ments.” Supposing  this  be  granted,  can  they  deny  that  a 
vicious  despotism  is,  for  the  very  same  reasons,  the  worst 
Ibrm  of  all  governments  — tliat  the  possession  of  absolute 
]jower  has  a direct  tendency  to  corrupt  and  intoxicate  the 
heart  of  man? — and  that,  when  we  see  how  Titus  was 
succeeded  by  the  execrable  Domitian,  Marcus  Aurelius 
by  tlie  monstrous  Commodus,  we  must,  under  tlie  best 
of  despots,  live  in  fear  and  trembling  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  prove  the  very  worst  ? 

Among  the  vices  and  madnesses  laid  to  the  charge  of 
many  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  we  find  two  that  are  most 
frequently  deplored.  They  raised  the  eunuchs  of  their 
harems  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  they  threw 
away  immense  wealth,  and  often  their  own  lives,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  the  elixir  of  immor- 
tality! The  influence  of  the  eunuchs  has  been  more  or 
less  felt  in  all  eastern  despotisms;  but  it  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  China  beyond  all  precedent  or  comparison. 
We  hear  of  ten,  twenty- — nay,  thirty  thousand,  of  these 
emasculated  wretches  crowding  the  imperial  jialaces  and 
the  offices  of  government  at  one  time.  It  was  cus- 
tomary then,  as  it  still  is,  to  give  wives  to  them.  The 
Cbiinese  in  those  times  surely  reached  the  extreme  point 
of  female  degradation  and  wretchedness  ! 

The  draught  that  should  restore  youth  to  old  age,  with 
the  otlier  wild  dreams  of  alchemy,  has  amused  human 
credulity,  at  some  period  or  another,  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  ; but  we  nowhere  find  the  delusion  so 
general  as  in  China — the  only  country  where  the  supreme 
heads  of  the  state,  princes,  and  ministers  of  the  highest 
rank,  have  been  seen  repeatedly  destroying  their  own  lives 
by  swallowing  nostrums  that  were  to  give  immortality. 
Some  vagabond  priests  of  the  idolatrous  sect  of  the  Ta- 
ou-tse  pretended  that  they  had  discovered  the  elixir.  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  tells  a curious  story,  which  is  referred  by  the 
Chinese  historians  to  the  reign  of  Woo-tee,  about  a century 
before  our  era.  When  the  priests  of  Taou  presented  them- 
selves to  the  emperor  with  the  immortal  draught,  one  of  the 
grandees  snatched  the  cup  before  the  emperor,  and  drained 
it  to  the  dregs.  Disappointed  and  enraged,  the  monarch 
threatened  the  courtier  with  instant  death.  “ How  can 
you  kill  me,”  cried  the  mandarin,  “ if  the  drink  has  made 
me  immortal  ? and  if  it  has  not  made  me  immortal,  what 
was  the  value  of  it  ?”  Mr.  Gutzlaff  says  that,  struck  with 
this  well-timed  remark,  his  majesty  thenceforward  ab- 
stained from  giving  credit  to  such  empty  fables.  But  he 
does  not  tell  us  that  the  mandarin  was  poisoned,  which  it 
seems  was  the  general  fate  of  those  who  swallowed  the 
nostrum  of  impo.sture.  At  least,  when  the  madness  was 
revived  some  time  after,  the  draught  was  immediately 
fatal  to  every  emperor  that  swallowed  it ; and  yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  monarchs  of  the  Celestial  Empire  continued 
to  desire  and  even  to  drink  the  elixir.  Heen-tsung,  who 
reigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  who 
moreover  was  held  as  “ a very  wise  prince,”  being  de- 
sirous of  living  for  ever  upon  earth,  sought  the  elixir  of 
immortality,  drank  it,  and  died  ! Muh-tsung,  his  son  and 
successor,  poisoned  himself  in  precisely  the  same  manner ; 
and  King-tsung,  his  grandson,  only  escaped  a similar  end 
by  being^  suffocated  in  his  bed  by  the  eunuchs  of  the  pa- 
lace. 

The  impoverishment  of  a mad  projector,  the  gradual  un- 
dermining of  the  health  of  some  dreaming  monk,  during 
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Ihe  rei2,-n  of  alcliemy  in  Europe,  are  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  tlie  effects  of  the  mania  in  China.  The  em- 
perors’ possets  were  no  doubt  expressly  drugged ; but  it 
was  a refinement  in  the  art  of  murdering  to  convey  death 
through  what  was  taken  as  the  medium  of  immortal  youth 
and  health. 

( To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


EDINBURGH  CLYDE-STREET  ASSOCIATION. 

Kepoi'ts  l)v  the  Committee  for  arranging  tlie  Preliminary  Details 
of  the  Conrse.s  of  Lectures  on  Geology,  Chemi.stry,  and  Phren- 
ology, to  he  delivered  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  and  Clyde- 
' street  Hall,  ldii2-3,  Kdinburgh  ; — and  of  the  Directors  ol  the 
Association  for  (iroviding  Instruction  in  Useful  and  Entertain- 
ing Science,  11)33-4. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  Mr.  Combe  delivered,  at  Edin- 
burgh, a course  of  lectures  on  phrenology.  Several  indi- 
viduals attending  them  expressed  a strong  desire  for  a 
more  extended  course  during  winter,  along  with  lectures 
on  some  other  subjects  of  natural  science.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  support  likely  to  be  received,  a 
prospectus  was  circulated,  detailing  the  objects  in  view; 
and  as  general  approbation  seems  to  have  been  bestowed, 
so  far  as  tlie  object  was  made  knowm,  arrangements  were 
made  for  carrying  the  project  into  effect. 

In  this  way  w'as  established  the  Edinburgh  Association 
for  Procuring  Instruction  in  Useful  and  Entertaining  Sci- 
ence. During  its  first  session,  Mr.  Combe  and  Dr.  Mur- 
ray were  the  "lecturers,  and  phrenology,  chemistry,  and 
geology  were  the  subjects  chosen.  The  success  of  these 
lectures  appears  to  liave  been  considerable,  and  to  have 
greatly  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  projectors  and  of 
tlie  committee.  After  paying  lecturers,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses, there  remained  a sum  of  78f.,  to  which  was  added 
lil.,  the  proceeds  of  three  additional  lectures  delivered  by 
]\Ir.  Combe  for  the  benefit  of  the  Association. 

Thus  encouraged  by  success,  the  directors  (who  are  all 
men  chosen  from  the  different  laborious  professions)  in- 
vited Dr.  Drummond,  of  Belfast,  to  deliver  a course  of 
lectures  on  botany  during  the  summer  of  1833.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  expenses  of  lecturing,  &c.,  there  w'ere  now  to 
be  incurred  sundry  expenses  in  fitting  up  the  apartments; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  tlie  proceeds  of  the  lectures  reached 
to  within  9/.  of  the  outlay,  while  the  public  interest  in  the 
Association  was  extended.  During  the  winter  of  1833, 
lectures  were  delivered  on  natural  philosophy,  astronomy, 
physiology,  and  zoology,  which  were  open  to  females,  and 
attended  liy  them  in  considerable  numbers.  On  making 
up  the  accounts  in  January,  1834,  after  paying  600f.  for 
lecturers,  &c.,  the  Association  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  a surplus  amounting  to  more  tlian  100/. 

When  we  consider  that  the  Edinburgh  Association 
originated  with,  and  is  conducted  by,  individuals  who  are 
busily  employed  from  day  to  day  in  actively  and  laboriously 
acquiring  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire a pleasure  of  a pure  and  elevated  kind.  Some  have 
thought,  and  have  ventured  to  say,  that  tlie  great  impetus 
given  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  work- 
ing-classes was  but  another  nine  days’  wonder,  which 
would  run  its  course  and  be  forgotten.  And  there  are 
some  facts  which  liave  given  an  appearance  of  truth  to 
the  assertion  ; for  the  first  excitement  did  certainly  attract 
numbers  to  join  mechanics’  institutions,  and  to  engage 
with  sudden  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  who 
returned  to  their  old  habits  of  indifference  and  idleness  as 
soon  as  the  novelty  was  over.  lake  adventurers  who  have 
discovered  a vast  American  stream,  many  rushed  to  the 
banks  to  gaze  ; but  although  the  excitement  has  subsided, 
and  the  stream  rolls  on  in  comparative  silence,  it  flows  for 
all  that  more  usefully  than  ever.  The  people  are  taking 
the  means  of  instruction  fairly  and  effectually  into  their 
own  hands  ; and  we  trust  and  believe  that  the  work  will 
be  carried  on  with  constantly  increasing  spirit  and  per- 
severance. It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  inexperience 
and  tlie  evils  of  centuries  should  have  been  corrected  in 
four  or  five  years,  or  that  the  exertions  which  have  lieen 
made  should  have  already  succeeded  in  elevating  the 
mass  of  the  population  from  ignorance,  and  the  miseries  of 
which  it  is  the  source.  But  what  has  been  done  and  is 
doing  is  at  once  cheering  and  gratifying  to  all  wlio  are 
seeking  the  mental  emancipation  of  their  species. 


BRISTOL  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Bristol  Mechanics’  Institution,  for  th.e 
Years  1831-2-3. 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Bristol  Mechanics’  Institution,  for 
the  Promotion  of  Useful  Knowledge  among  the  Working  Classes. 

The  Bristol  Mechanics’  Institution  was  founded  in  the 
year  1825.  It  has  shared  in  the  same  vicissitudes  which 
similar  institutions  have  undergone,  occasionally  flourish- 
ing, and  at  intervals  suffering  a reduction  both  of  numbers 
and  finances.  Though  not  at  present  in  a very  prosperous 
condition,  it  seems  to  be  improving,  and  attaining  a steady 
position  among  the  other  public  institutions  of  Bristol. 
We  regret,  however,  to  perceive  that  it  is  encumbered  with 
a debt  of  about  150/.,  principally  incurred,  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  a more  central 
situation,  and  one  better  adapted  to  its  purposes. 

The  objects  of  the  institution  are  stated  to  be— “The 
advancement  of  tire  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
mechanics,  and  thereby  to  make  them  more  useful  and 
respectable  members  of  society,  by  procuring  for  them 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  arts  they  practise,  and 
in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  useful  knowledge  ; 
but  controiJersial  dWinWy,  party  politics,  and  all  subjects 
of  local  controversy  to  be  totally  excluded.” 

The  means  by  which  these  objects  are  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained are,  lectures  on  natural  and  experimental  philoso- 
phy, practical  mechanics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  literature, 
and  the  arts.  Elementary  schools  are  also  established  for 
instruction  in  tlie  various  branches  of  art,  science,  and 
literature ; and  there  is  an  experimental  workshop  and 
laboratory,  a museum,  library,  reading-room,  &c. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  twenty-three  gra- 
tuitous lectures  delivered  by  gentlemen  who  take  an  inte- 
rest in  the  success  of  the  institution  ; and  gentlemen  were 
also  engaged  to  deliver  lectures  on  galvanism,  magnetism, 
electro-magnetism,  and  geology,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayed  by  additional  subscriptions  from  those  who 
attended  them. 

The  daily  reading-room  has  been  opened  regularly 
throughout  the  year,'and,  though  we  observe  in  one  of  the 
earlier  reports  tiiat  fears  were  entertained  of  the  success  of 
this  experiment, it  seems  to  have  realized  the  expectations 
of  its  most  sanguine  advocates.  We  notice  this  depart- 
ment of  the  institution,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
a similar  experiment  to  those  institutions  whicli  have  not 
already  tried  it.  The  list  of  political  and  literary  publica- 
tions supplied  presents  several  of  conflicting  principles, 
and  they  appear  to  be  selected  with  tlie  view  of  enabling 
the  visitor  of  the  room  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  men 
and  measures. 

The  museum  of  the  Bristol  Philosophical  Institution 
has  been,  with  a praiseworthy  liberality,  thrown  open  to 
the  members  of  the  Meclianics’  Institution,  and  the  per- 
mission seems  to  be  appreciated,  from  the  report  of  the 
number  of  visits.  Classes  of  gratuitous  instruction  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  past  year  for  the  study  of 
chemistry,  mathematics^  drawing,  French,  English  gram- 
mar, and  Latin. 

It  is  with  sincere  and  unalfected  pleasure  that  we  notice 
these  laudable  efforts  to  disseminate  sound  and  useful 
knowledge.  We  would  press  upon  the  citizens  of  Bristol 
the  propriety  of  supporting  such  an  institution  as  this. 
There  are  only  about  three'hundred  subscribers  on  the  list 
— an  insignificant  number  when  compared  with  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  city.  Let  them  rest  assured  that 
tliev  cannot  better  secure  their  prosperity  and  peace,  than 
by  basing  it  upon  the  intelligence  and  education  of  the 
working  classes  ; and  that  law  and  order  will  acquire  a 
tenfold  power  when  even  the  humblest  of  the  people, 
knowing  their  owm  rights,  shall  be  thereby  taught  to  re- 
spect those  of  others. 


THE  DEE-SIDE  GUIDE. 

The  New  Dee-side  Guide.  By  .Tames  Brown,  author  of  the 
‘ Guide  to  ll)e  Dee-side  Highlands.’  pp.  75-  Aberdeen:  Lewis 
Smitli,  Broad-street. 

The  writer  of  this  work,  ns  he  informs  us  in  his  preface, 
“drove  a car  upon  Dee-side;’  and  his  performance  is 
very  creditable  to  his  good  sense  and  information,  as  the 
reader  will  be  able  to  see  himself  from  the  extracts  which 
we  mean  to  give.  The  first  passage  which  we  shall  quote 
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will  prove  that  James  Brown  has  but  little  sympathy  with 
a certain  fashionable  department  of  the  literature  of  the 
present  age : — 

“ The  name  of  Rob  Roy's  Cave  was  given  to  the  Riirii  of 
Vat  by  some  idle  readers  of  novels,  romances,  and  other  such- 
like unprofitable  books,  who,  after  having  crazed  themselves  with 
reading  these  books  night  and  day,  to  the  great  misspending  of 
their  time,  and  grievous  liurt  both  of  body  and  mind,  come  up 
here  to  the  Highlands,  and  fancy  that  every  cave,  rock,  or  other 
curiosity,  is  Rob  Roy’s,  or  Roderick  Dhu’s,  or  Prince  Charles’s, 
concerning  whom,  and  nothing  else,  do  their  tongues  go, likeany 
mill-wheels,  from  morning  till  iright.” — p.  31. 

We  are  disposed,  to  a great  extent,  to  agree  with 
the  indignation  of  the  Dee-side  carter.  The  authors 
of  many  of  our  modern  works  of  fiction  would  be  right 
in  calling  their  productions  ‘ Romances,’  if  that  name, 
in  strict  propriety,  belongs  to  a story  of  the  “ wild 
and  wonderful.”  The  personages  whom  w^e  encounter  in 
their  volumes  have  as  little  appearance  of  flesh-and-blood 
reality,  as  little  resemblance  to  the  beings  whom  one 
meets  with  in  this  world  of  men,  as  any  Paladin  or  knight- 
errant  who  flourished  between  the  boards  of  the  romantic 
tomes  of  Don  Quixote’s  library.  But  the  analogy  between 
them  and  Don  Quixote’s  heroes  goes  no  farther;  for  the 
latter  were  benign  influences,  who  traversed  the  earth  to 
])unish  crime  and  avert  misfortune ; and  if  your  true 
knight-errant,  armed  with  his  ponderous  iron  mace,  or 
ti'enchant  sabre  of  Damascene  steel,  is  represented  as 
singly  more  than  a match  for  ten  giants,  whose  heads  over- 
top the  clouds,  and  each  of  whom  stalks  on  two  prodigious 
towers  instead  of  legs,  and  has  arms  like  the  main-masts 
of  ships  of  war,  and  each  eye  like  a great  mill-wheel,  and 
more  fiery  than  the  furnace  of  a glass-house,  he  is  gifted 
with  these  extravagantly  superhuman  attributes  in  order 
that  he  may  wield  them  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  Not 
so  with  the  heroes  in  question.  We  have  them  engaging 
in  supernatural  conflicts  in  charnel-houses — swinging 
themselves  from  trees,  and  over  fences,  like  squirrels  or 
monkeys,  but  as  men  never  swung — taking  leaps  into 
bottomless  pools,  to  which  Rob  Roy’s  plunge  under  the 
horse’s  belly  in  the  Forth,  amid  the  shot  of  his  enemies, 
was  but  as  infant’s  play — leaping  their  horses  over  wide 
chasms,  and  riding  them  down  precipitous  rocks  — and  all 
for  what  ? That  they  may  enact  unheard-of  but  aimless 
villanies — that  they  may  “ give  the  world  assurance”  of 
unexampled  but  unmeaning  ruffianism.  The  only  cha- 
racters in  these  books  that  come  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  true  and  loyal  knighthood,  are  their  highwaymen. 
These,  at  least,  are  open  and  “ bold-faced  villains.”  For 
the  rest,  with  a few  exceptions,  a crew  of  more  regular 
unhanged,  cut-throat  miscreants  seldom  before  had  the 
luck  to  be  brought  together.  We  question  whether  the 
Cour  des  Miracles  at  Paris,  in  its  best  days,  ever  exhibited 
.such  a reunion. 

The  Barons  of  Ravenswood,  it  is  true,  were  fierce  and 
warlike,  high  of  heart,  and  bloody  of  hand  ; but  then  it  was 
open  and  avowed  enmity  against  their  country’s  or  their 
feudal  foe.  They  did  not  murder  their  wives  and  their 
brothers,  and  debauch  their  brothers’  wives.  Their  vices 
were  the  vices  of  fierce  feudal  chieftains,  of  large  robbers 
at  the  least;  not  petty-larceny  scoundrels,  low  ruffians, 
who  stab  or  strangle  their  wives,  and  pass  their  swords 
up  to  the  hilt  through  the  body  of  their  defenceless  enemy. 
Mankind  are  ready  enough  to  .symijathise  with  power  and 
wealth — with  courage,  and  strength,  and  beauty  ; but  it  is 
drawing  somewhat  largely  on  their  sympathies  to  expect 
them  to  be  called  forth  by  such  a ferocious  and  cruel,  yet 
dastardly  brood  as  this.  The  English  public  have  been 
sufficiently  dosed  of  late  by  those  who,  for  want  of  some 
useful  and  honest  trade,  have  busied  themselves  in  ad- 
ministering pernicious  stimulants  to  a vitiated  appetite. 
But  the  age  is  more  frivolous  than  we  take  it  to  be,  if  it 
continue  much  longer  to  swallow  such  garbage. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  author.  In  the  following 
quotation  Mr.  Brown  shows  that  he  is  a matter-of-fact 
man,  and  not  to  be  led  away  by  rhetorical  figures. 

“ Likewise,  on  the  smith  side,  you  will  perceive  a hill  close  hy 
the  river,  and  very  like  Craigendarroch  in  .shape  and  height.  It 
is  called  Craig-yonize,  which  means  the  rock  or  hill  of  the  firs, 
just  as  Craigendarroch  means  the  rock  or  hill  of  the  oaks  ; both 
of  these  hills  have  received  their  names  from  the  Gaelic  people, 
at  a time  when  they  were  covered, — the  one  with  oaks,  the  other 
with  firs.  The  same  silly  novel  readers,  who  called  the  Burn  o’ 
the  Vat  Roll  Roy’s  Cave,  call  this  hy  the  ridiculous  name  of  the 
Sister  Hill ; because,  say  they,  it  is  so  very  like  Craigendarroch 


that  it  must  he  its  sister!  A pretty  notion,  indeed,  and  which 
shows  what  comes  of  too  much  reading  novels  and  other  |irofane, 
unprofitable  w’orks.  They  might  just  as  well  have  called  it  Uncle 
Hill,  or  Cousin  Hill,  wliich  would  have  been  quite  as  much  to 
the  purpose,  for  whoever  heard  of  hills  having  sisters,  brothers, 
uncles,  or  other  relations  ?” — p.  51. 

But  Mr.  Brown  flie.s  at  higher  game  than  novel  readers 
or  even  novel  writers.  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  falls  under  the 
lash  of  his  pen.  We  must  give  the  passage,  as  it  corrects 
an  im])ortant  error  into  which  Mr.  Moore  has  fallen  in 
his  Life  of  Lord  Byron.  Speaking  of  the  Linn  of  Dee, 
Mr.  Brown  says  : — 

“ I ought  not  to  forget  to  mention  that  it  is  related  in  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  that  when  Lord  Byron,  then  a boy, 
visited  tin’s  place,  he  met  with  an  accident,  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  ‘ As  he  was,’  says  Mr.  Moore,  ‘ scrambling  along  a 
declivity  that  overhung  tlie  fall,  some  heather  caught  his  lame 
foot  and  he  fell.  Already  he  was  rolling  downward,  when  the 
attendant  luckily  caught  hold  of  him,  and  was  but  just  in  time 
to  save  him  from  being  killed.’  Mr.  Moore  calls  the  Linn  of 
Dee  a small  waterfall,  an  assertion  on  his  jiart  which  can  only 
be  forgiven  him  on  the  ground  that  he  never  saw  it,  and  so  could 
have  no  very  accurate  notion  of  what  it  was.  At  another  jiart 
of  his  book  he  calls  Dee-side  ‘ a small  bleak  valley,  not  at  all  wor- 
thy of  being  associated  with  the  memory  of  a poet.’  It  is  really 
to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  would  not  write  upon  sub- 
jects which  he  knows  nothing  about.  Dee-side,  ‘ a small  bleak 
valley  !’  'Whoever  heard  tell  of  such  nonsense?” — p.  09. 

There,  Mr.  Moore,  what  do  you  say  to  that?  It  seems 
Mr.  Brown  make.s  you  out  to  l^e  as  ignorant  of  tlie  Dee,  as 
the  reviewer  of  your  book  in  the  ‘ Westminster  Review’ 
does  Lord  Byron  of  Homer’s  expression  -nOTaiw'io  'ilKtaudio, 
or  ‘ ocean  stream,’  as  the  English  poets  have  it. 

But  even  Byron  himself  does  not  escape  the  Dee-side 
Bentley.  He  says  of  Lochnagar — 

“ In  the  hollows  of  this  hill,  the  'snow  very  often  lies  all  the 
year  round,  a thing  which  I mention  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing Lord  Byron,  who  says,  ‘ its  summit  is  the  seat  of  jierpetual 
snows,’  which  is  not  the  case.” — p.  5(1. 

Mr.  Brown  is  far  more  patriotic  than  Virgil’s  shepherd, 
for  though  he  saw  Aberdeen,  “the  capital  of  a whole  shire,” 
he  did  not  prefer  it  to  Ballater,  “ the  metropolis  of  Dee- 
side,”  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ingenious  piece 
of  pleading,  which  shows  to  us  at  least,  whatever  it  may  do 
to  others,  that  had  Mr.  Brown  been  bred  to  the  bar,  he 
would  have  made  as  ingenious  an  advocate  as  either  Cicero 
or  Sir  James  Scarlett : — 

“ As  Aberdeen  is  the  chief  town  of  the  shire,  so  Ballater  is  the 
capital  or  the  metropolis  of  Dee-side,  an  honour  which  in  every 
respect  it  is  well  worthy  to  enjoy.  Though  Ballater  and  Aber- 
deen are  both  chief  towns,  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 
compare  them  together  in  respect  of  size,  number  of  iuhabitant.s, 
or  stateline.ss  of  buildings,  for  Aberdeen  is  the  capital  of  a whole 
shire  with  hills,  valleys,  muirs,  and  jdains,  altogether  unspeak- 
able; while  Ballater  is  but  the  metropolis  of  one  single  valley, 
with  its  parts  and  pertinents.  Surely,  therefore,  it  is  a vain  thing 
to  think  that  Ballater  should  be  a town  anything  like  so  large  as 
Aberdeen,  or  yet  so  well  built ; hut  this  1 will  say,  that  Ballater, 
for  the  e.xtent  of  ground  to  which  it  is  the  renowned  metropolis, 
is  in  proportion  little  behind  Aberdeen.  As  for  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  situation,  there  is  no  comparison  whatever — ^the  stance 
on  which  Aberdeen  stands  being  just  a.s  much  inferior  to  the 
stance  on  w'hich  Ballater  stands,  as  the  broad  hill  of  the  links* 
fwhere  they  hold  the  races,  reform  meetings,  and  other  diver- 
sions) is  inferior  to  Lochnagar  or  Ben-muick-dlmi.  And  further, 

I will  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that,  in  point  of  renown,  Ballater  is 
very  little,  if  anything,  inferior  to  Aberdeen — its  fame  as  a water- 
ing place  being  spread  far  and  wide,  to  the  uttermost  corners  of 
the  earth,  as  may  be  known  by  the  number  of  strangers  coming 
to  see  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  among  others  from  the 
Isle  of  Sky  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  for  pleasantness  and 
agreeableness,  everyone  must  admit  that  Ballater  has  the  advan- 
tage, else  w'hy  do  such  numbers  of  Aberdeen  people  leave  their 
homes  there  and  come  out  here  every  summer  to  take  up  their 
abode,  while  lew  or  none  of  the  Ballater  people  ever  visit  Aberdeen, 
e.xcept  upon  urgent  business  ? — a thing  which  can  be  accounted  for 
in  no  rvay  w'hatever  but  by  allowing  that  Ballater  is,  out  of  all  sight, 
a much  more  agreeable  and  pleasant  town  to  dwell  in  than  Aber- 
deen.”— p.  30’. 

But  it  appears  that  Ballater  ha.s  a timber  steeple,  at 
which  the  Aberdonians  turn  up  their  noses.  The  follow- 
ing is  Mr.  Brown’s  triumphant  defence  of  the  timber  steeple 
of  Ballater.  "Who  would  have  thougdit  that  so  much  could 
have  been  made  of  the  subject?  The  Ballaterians  cer- 
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tainly  ought  to  present  Mr.  Brown  with  a piece  of  plate— 
a steeple  in  miniature. 

“ What  with  many  Aberdonians  is  a matter  of  great  reproach 
to  Ballater,  is,  tliat  its  steeple  is  only  a timber  steeple ; but  the 
Ballaterians  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  steeple,  and  the 
Aberdonians  in  objecting  to  it  only  show  that  they  can  see  their 
jieighboiirs’  faults  but  not  their  own  ; for  it  is  perleclly  notorious 
that  the  steeples  of  Aberdeen  are  timber  as  well  as  the  Ballater 
steeple,  from  which  they  differ  in  no  respect,  except  that  they  are 
covered  with  lead,  and  have  clocks,  Avhich  it  must  be  confessed 
Ballater  steeple  has  not ; nevertheless,  for  all  that,  it  is  as  excellent 
a steejile  as  any  body  need  wish  to  look  at,  and  it  not  covered  with 
lead,  is  so  curiously  painted  that  it  looks  just  as  well  as  if  it  were 
real  stone.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who  now  scoff  at  it  at  first  mis- 
took it  for  stone.” — p.  37. 

But  as  Greece  of  old  had  its  Boeotia,  so  Dee-side  has  its 
Birse — a place  which  serves  to  set  off,  by  contrast,  tlie 
Attic  “ polish  and  refinement  of  the  people  in  other  parts 
of  Dee-side.”  But  Mr.  Brown  must  tell  the  story  himself, 
with  his  own  inimitable  felicity  of  expression,  and  “ co- 
piousness of  language,”  as  Hobbes  would  call  it ; — 

“ On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the  Kirk  of  Birse,  which 
is  a very  large  and  extensive  parish,  well  wooded  and  watered, 
and  having  divers  hills  of  great  height  in  the  .same.  There  is  a 
saying  very  common  to  denote  the  antic|uity  of  anything,  by  re- 
marking that  ‘ it’s  as  auld  as  the  Hills  o’  Birse.’  But  why  the 
Hills  of  Birse  should  be  older  than  other  hills,  it  altogether 
passes  my  comprehension  to  tell.  Likewise,  there  is  another  say- 
ing touching  Birse:  when  one  wishes  to  tell  another  that  he 
holds  him  in  derision,  he  says,  ‘ Gang  to  Birse  and  sometimes, 

‘ Gang  to  Birse,  and  bottle  scate.’  The  meaning  of  this  is  not 
very  clear,  for  Birse  being  a landward  p.arish,  there  are  no  scate 
therein  : neither,  if  there  were,  is  it  very  easy  to  see  why  or 
how  they  should  be  bottled.  Concerning  the  tirst  part  of  the 
saying — ‘ Gang  to  Birse’ — it  may  possibly  mean  as  much  as  if 
one  were  to  say,  ‘ Go  to,  you  are  a worthless  fellow  ; go  to  Birse 
with  you,’  it  being  commonly  rejiorted  that  the  people  of  Birse 
are  rough  and  uncultivated,  wholly  wanting  l/if'  high  polish  and 
refinement  of  the  people  in  other  parts  of  Dee-side — a thing  not 
owing  to  any  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  Birsians,  but  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  country  where  they  dwell,  which  is  as  it  were  shut 
out — by  hills,  woods,  and  waters, — from  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world.  Accordingly  here,  formerly,  in  old  times,  was  there  great 
resort  of  thieves,  plunderers.  Highland  Cateran,  and  broken  men, 
so  that  it  might  be  said  of  Birse,  as  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem, 
that  it  was  a den  of  thieves.  In  later  times,  above  all  other  places, 
Birse  was  to  be  noted  for  its  smuggling,  there  being,  it  might  be 
said,  a still  in  every  glen.  Thus  much  I have  thought  proper  to 
say  concerning  Birse.  I should  add,  that  in  a place  thereof,  called 
the  Forest,  there  is  the  ruin  of  a castle,  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
is  a very  old  castle.  I shall  give  one  specimen  of  how  far  the 
people  of  Birse  are  behind  the  people  in  other  parts  of  Dee-side, 
being  not  able  to  read,  write,  or  spell  anything  like  so  well,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a sign  of  a publicdiotise,  which  is  spelled  as  fol- 
lows ; — ‘ Davd.  Burnett  Liesenced  To  Sell  Speriets  Porter  and 
Beer,’  which  is  surely  a very  uncouth  way  of  spelling,  and  shows 
the  ill-informedness  of  the  Birseans.” — p.  24. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Brown  emulates  the  ma- 
jestic march  of  the  style  of  some  of  the  greatest  historians 
of  anticjuity.  Livy’s  cow  did  not  speak  with  more  solem- 
nity. It  is  no  doubt  in  allusion  to  such  passages  that  he 
modestly  says  that,  “ in  his  Appendix,  he  has  taken  upon 
him  to  set  down  various  particulars,  which,  though  unbe- 
coming of  the  dignifi/  of  the  body  of  the  book,  and  not  so 
very  entertaining  and  amusing  as  what  is  before  written, 
are  nevertheless  very  useful  and  instructive  in  their  own 
way.” 

“ It  is  said,  that  many  years  ago  (I'erij  many,  we  suspect), 
there  was  seen,  on  this  hill  (the  Red-cap  of  Mortlach),  an  awfid 
vision,  walking  about  like  a restless  spirit,  terrible  to  behold,  with 
a red  night-cap  on  its  head,  and  calling  aloud  in  the  dead  silence 
of  midnight,  in  some  unknown  language,  to  the  great  disturb- 
ance .and  wonderful  terrification  of  all  the  neighbours.” — p.  25. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  following  lines,  as  if  Lord  Byron 
had  seen  a vision  of  this  Red-cap  ghost : — 

“ Shades  of  the  dead  ! have  I not  heard  your  voices 
Rise  on  the  night-rolling  breath  of  the  gale  ? 

Surely  the  soul  of  the  hero  rejoices, 

And  rides  on  the  wind  o’er  his  own  Highland  vale. 

Round  Loch-na-gar,  while  the  stormy  mist  gathers. 

Winter  presides  in  his  cold,  icy  car; — 

Clouds  there  encircle  the  forms  of  my  fathers, — 

They  dwell  in  the  tempests  of  dark  Loch-n.a-gar.’’ 

Mr.  Brown  thus  ingeniously  accounts  for  the  selection  of 
Banchory  by'  many  gentlemen  as  their  place  of  residence : — 

“ Being,  as  1 said,  a place  very  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and 


also  having  a clock  on  its  steeple,  Banchory  has  become  the  abode 
of  divers  gentlemen,  both  from  Aberdeen  and  other  parts.” — 

p.  18. 

He  adds,  however,  another  piece  of  information,  which 
is  more  interesting  : — 

“ Likewise  on  Sundays  and  fast-days,  when  the  shops  are  shut, 
there  is  a most  uncommon  resort  to  this,  of  people  from  Aberdeen, 
who,  having  been  all  the  week  busy  at  the  back  of  the  counter, 
or  it  may  be  in  dark  dens  of  back  shops  and  counting-houses, 
come  out  here  in  these  days,  they  being  then  idle,  to  get  a gasp 
of  the  fresh  country  air,  to  the  manifest  exhilaration  of  their 
mind,  and  great  improvement  of  their  health.  Indeed,  for  any 
person  who  has  for  some  time  been  dwelling  in  the  bounds  of  a 
smoky,  noisy  town,  to  come  out  here  and  take  a walk  on  a beau- 
tifid  summer  evening,  either  by  the  water-side  or  through  the 
woods,  with  the  birds  singing  all  around  him,  and  the  birch-trees 
sending  forth  their  perfume,  must  be  an  unspeakable  pleasure.” 

— p.  20. 

The  above  passage  is  really  as  beautiful  as  it  is  true, 
and  does  Mr.  Brown  credit  in  every  way.  Mr.  Brown 
may  not  perhaps  have  read  any  of  Milton’s  prose.  We 
are  sure  he  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  following  pas- 
sage how  similar  Milton’s  sentiments  are  to  his  own.  “ In 
those  vernal  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and 
pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against  nature 
not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in  her  re- 
joicing with  heaven  andearth.”  {Tractate  of  Education.) 
‘Milton  was  a Puritan ; but  how  different  from  many  of 
those  zealots  in  modern  times  professing  to  hold  his  opi- 
nions, whose  whole  life  is  “ an  injury  and  sullenness 
against  nature,’’ — a war  with  humanity  ! 

Of  Pannanich  Wells,  Mr.  Brown  says — after  enume- 
rating the  classes  of  sick  who  flock  there  to  think  the 
w'aters,  in  wdiose  efficacy  they  have  great  faith — 

“ However,  some  think  that  these  waters  would  be  a much 
better  cure  if  they  were  taken  among  less  whisky  than  they  are 
commonly  taken  ; and  many  have  w'ondered  of  what  use  they 
could  possibly  be  in  curing  a broken  leg.” — p.  45. 

In  what  follows,  the  author  points  probably  to  the  true 
explanation  of  the  virtues  of  mineral  waters. 

“ Certain  it  is  that  the  repute  of  these  mineral  wells  is  fast 
declining,  but  no  faster  than  the  repute  of  Ballater  for  pleasant- 
ness and  grand  scenery  is  rising ; so  that  the  most  of  j'eople, 
in  co.ning  to  Ballater,  seek  not  now  to  recruit  their  health  hy  drink- 
ing these  waters,  but  come  to  enjoy  themselves  among  the  grand  scenes 
everywhere  near  Ballater  ; and  it  is  thought  that  the  fresh  air  which 
they  thus  enjoy,  the  healthful  exercise  which  they  take,  and  the  peace 
and  pleasure  of  mind  which  they  derive  from  living  here,  are  of 
much  greater  benefit  to  their  health  than  drinking  any  waters  what- 
soever  possibly  could  be." — Ibid. 

Mr.  Brown  would  appear  to  be  a great  admirer  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  and  gentry.  The  two  following  anec- 
dotes are  illustrative  of  the  power  and  fine  “ apparel” 
(often  the  principal  part  of  a man — see  Swift)  ot  that 
ancient  race  : — 

“ 'I'he  first  house  after  you  pass  the  forty-seventh  milestone  is 
called  Taminvdlm’s,  and  shortly  after  you  pass  it  is  the  Thief’s 
Pot  and  the  'Gallows  Hill.  It  is  said  that  a man  was  once  to  be 
hanged  here,  and  that  he  made  some  demur  ; whereupon  his  wife 
said  to  him,  • Get  up,  John,  and  be  hanged ; and  dinna  anger 
the  laird.’  ” — p.  54. 

“ About  57j  miles  from  .Lberdeen,  you  come  to  the  village 
of  Castletown  of  Braernar,  a village  of  great  antiquity;  but 
which,  it  must  be  candidly  allowed,  cannot  be  much  admired  for 
its  size  or  stately  buildings.  D e know  that  it  is  at  least  as  old 
as  Malcolm  Caenmohr’s  time,  because  he  had  a hunting-seat 
here  ; this  country  then,  as  now,  surpassing  all  others  for  almn- 
dance  of  deer,  hares,  grouse,  and  all  sorts  of  sport.  In  his 
time,  however,  and  for  long  afterwards,  it  was  not  known  b)  its 
present  name,  but  was  called  Kindroghet ; Castletoivn  of  Biae- 
mar  being,  as  von  may  plainly  perceive,  an  English  name  ; and 
so,  of  course,  could  never  have  been  msed  when  nothing  but 
(iaelic  was  spoken  in  the  country.  What  other  kings  may  here  have 
had  hunting-seats  after  Malcolm  Caenmohr  I know  not ; only 
this  I know,  that  after  it  became  the  property  of  the  Karls  ot 
Mar,  they  held  hunting  entertainments  here,  of  a magnificence 
and  splendour  perfectly  indescribable.  There  were  the  Highland 
Kernes  in  hundreds, ‘and  tens  of  bund  reds— nobles,  and  earl.s, 
and  great  men  by  the  dozens — brave  ladies,  gaily  apparelled 
and  amidst  them  all,  there  rode  like  a king  the  Earl  of  JIar  him- 
self, whilst  ever  the  trumpets  were  blowing,  the  bagpipes  scream- 
ing, the  houiiiis  yelling,  and  the  Kernes  shouting,  till  the  whole 
vast  glen  rang  again  1 The  Flai  l of  Mar,  as  his  family  was  ot 
the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  was  in  his  apparel  and  bearing  one 
of  the  gayest  and  proudest  of  all  our  Scots  nobles,  as  may  be  tes- 
tified by  the  following  letter,  written  by  James  'VT.,  King  of 
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Scotland,  to  .Tohn  Erskine,  the  thirty-fifth  Earl  of  Mar,  on  the 
!!th  of  May,  1007: — 

“ ‘ Dear  .lock, — As  I’m  gaing  togi’e  an  audience  this  morning 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  I desire  you  to  be  sae  glide  as  to  send 
me  a pair  of  your  best  silken  hose,  with  the  goud  clocks  at  them. 
Vour  atfection.ate  Cusine,  “ ^ James  R.’ 

Which  shows  how  gaily  he  must  have  been  apparelled,  when  the 
King  of  Scotland  was  glad  to  borrow  a pair  of  hose  from  him.” — 
I-I-.  63,  4. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  quoted  enough  to  recommend 
the  ‘ New  Dee-side  Guide’  to  every  reader  of  taste;  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  more  choice  morceau: — 

“ Here  there  is  erected  a very  fair  and  commodious  fog-house, 
from  the  windows  of  which  a fine  view  of  the  turbulent  water- 
fall is  to  be  had.  In  this  fog-house  there  lay  an  Album,  or  book, 
in  which  people  used  to  inscribe  their  names,  and  some  of  them 
pieces  of  poetry,  and  other  trifles.  However,  there  are  none  of 
them  of  sufficient  note  that  I should  here  set  them  down.  One  cer- 
tainly I cannot  forbear  to  mention,  and  which  ran  (in  prose)  as 

follows  : —‘Visited  by  a gentleman  from  II m,  Sussex,  and 

residing  in  Aberdeen,  who  was  much  gratified  and  delighted  with 
the  fatigue  attending  on  reaching  this  picturesque  spot.’  This 
certainly  shows  with  what  small  things  some  people  will  be 
pleased  ; for,  for  a man  to  be  gratified  and  delighted  with  being 
fatigued,  is  ivhat  I never  before  heard  of.  However,  it  seems 
this  gentleman  was  so  ; and,  of  course,  it  is  no  business  of  mine 
to  object  to  his  taste, — only  this  I cannot,  on  any  account,  help 
saying,  that  of  all  the  tastes  I ever  heard  tell  of,  his  is  the  most 
extraordinary  ! But  I should  not  forget  to  copy  out  one  other 
piece,  which  says  that  this  place  was  visited  by  two  gentlemen 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  ‘ beg  to  assure  future  pedes- 
trians that  the  scenery  surpasses  everything  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape  Town.’  Surely  this  is  a grand 
certificate  in  favour  of  Garrawalt,  that  a ptnce  like  it,  not  fifty-four 
miles  from  Aberdeen,  should  surpass  everything  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  is  many  and  many  a thousand  miles  away,  more 
than  I can  tell  I'" — pp.  60 — 1. 

We  conclude  with  a piece  of  advice  to  Mr.  Brown,  which 
we  have  not  a doubt  he  will  find  it  to  his  benefit  to  follow. 
It  is— to  be  somewhat  more  tolerant  of  opinions  differing 
horn  his  own.  He  should  consider  that  his  sensations 
and  ideas  are  not  to  be  the  measure  of  those  of  all  man- 
kind; and  that  although  perhaps  it  may  be  no  gratifica- 
tion to  him  to  climb  a steep  hill,  it  may  really  be  so  to 
others, — and  no  “small”  one  either.  The  writer  of  this 
has  climbed  a good  many  hills  in  various  countrie.s — Aber- 
deenshii'e  among  the  rest — though  certainly  none  so  far 
off  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; and  he  can  assure  Mr. 
Brown  that  he  has  frequently  found  the  very  labour  de- 
lightful,— “labor  ipse  voluptas.”  All  the  more  perfect 
animals,  particularly  when  young,  and  in  vigorous  health 
— and  man  among  the  number — find  pleasure  even  in  vio- 
lent exertion. 

Mr.  Brown  needs  go  no  farther  than  to  his  countrymen, 
Captains  Barclay  or  Ross,  for  evidence  on  this  point.  In- 
deed he  needs  not  go  beyond  his  favourite  metropolis,  Bal- 
later,  and  the  gambols  of  his  own  dog  or  kitten.  But  the 
fatigue,  even  when  it  passes  the  boundary  of  the  agree- 
able class  of  sensations,  may  be,  and  is  regarded  as,  the 
source  or  parent  of  agreeable  sensations.  The  eloquent 
language  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Poor  Law  Bill,  applied  to  industry,  may  be  extended  to 
toil  generally.  It  may  be  said  that  toil  “ sweetens  the 
coarsest  morsel,  and  softens  the  harde.st  pillow.”  And 
no  doubt  the  gentleman,  whose  taste  Mr.  Brown  considers 
so  extraordinary,  had  found  this  to  be  the  case.  “ The 
dispensation  ol  wrath,  which  appointed  toil  for  the  penalty 
of  transgression,  was  tempered  with  this  mercy.” 

On  the  same  principle  that  Mr.  Brown  admires  the  tim- 
ber steeple  of  Ballater,  “so  curiounly  ‘paintedf  he  should 
tolerate  the  predilection  of  the  Aberdonian  cockney  for 
the  bells  of  his  parish  church,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Lon- 
don cockney  for  those  of  Bow  or  St.  Mary  Axe.  He 
should  also  show  bowels  of  compassion  towards  his  poor 
brother,  the  unhappy  man  of  Mearns,  instead  of  speaking 
of  his  county  as  “ a shire  by  no  means  in  any  respect  to 
be  compared  to  Aberdeenshire,  not  having  but  one  royal 
burgh  in  all  its  l)ounds,  while  Aberdeen  has  three,  besides 
burghs  of  barony  and  baron  baillies  innumerable  ; neither 
having  a great  and  noble  city  like  Aberdeen,  with  its  uni- 
versities, cotlleges,  kirks,  lord  provost,  professors,  sheriffs, 
sheriffs-substitute,  reform  committees,  and  other  decore- 
ments,  the  like,  of  wdiich  are  no  wliere  to  be  seen  in  the 
north  of  Scotland”. — p.  21. 

On  the  same  principle  on  which  Mr.  Brown  so  ably  and 


eloquently  defended  Ballater  against  its  Aberdonian  assail- 
ants, the  men  of  Mearns  may  defend  their  county  against 
this  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack  of  Mr.  Brown.  Attica 
was  a speck  on  tlie  earth's  surface  compared  to  Asia,  but 
it  has  produced  more  great  men  and  earned  more  renown 
than  all  Asia  and  Africa  joined  together.  Manfi  ed  says — 
“ Actions  are  our  e.poclis.  Mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable.” 

The  author  of  Manfred  was  not  born  in  Aberdeenshire 
— but  John  de  Fordun  and  James  Beattie  were  born  in 
Mearns ; and  we  do  not  at  present  recollect  any  two  such 
names  to  which  either  Aberdeen  or  Ballater  can  lay  claim. 


POLAND  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Court  of  Sigismund  .'\ugustus,  or  Poland  in  the  Sixteenth 

Century.  By  Alexander  Bronikowski.  Done  into  English 

by  a Polish  Refugee.  In  3 volumes.  London  : Longman  and  Co. 
These  volumes  carry  with  them  a pleasing  though,  per- 
haj)s,  melancholy  recommendation.  Much  as  has  been 
felt  and  written  respecting  Poland  in  this  country,  we  are 
comparatively  ignorant  of  her  domestic  manners,  opinions, 
and  superstitions.  The  termination  of  the  late  unhappy 
contest  has  spread  a darker  cloud  than  ever  over  her 
national  independence  ; and  yet  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  out  of  all  tlie  misery  and  ruin  which  has  ensued,  a 
better  state  of  society  will  arise  than,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  ever  resulted  from  the  possession  of  that  for 
which  her  people  have  poured  out  their  best  blood,  and 
made  so  many  noble  and  affecting  sacrifices. 

The  novels  of  Scott  exhibit  the  basis  of  all  that  can  well 
be  attempted,  in  presenting,  through  the  medium  of  a ficti- 
tious narrative,  a picture  of  the  manners  and  mode  of  life 
of  a feudal  community.  The  struggles  of  a hereditary  or 
elective  monarch  with  his  nobles,  the  contests  of  oppos- 
ing factions,  the  habits  of  the  ignorant  and  servile  pea- 
santry, and  the  various  interludes  of  love  and  gallantry, 
which  constitute  the  ordinary  machinery  of  such  a work, 
must  necessarily  be  the  same,  allowance  only  being  re- 
quired for  difference  of  local  circumstances  and  national 
character. 

This  will  be  forcibly  felt  by  all  who  take  up  the  present 
work.  The  author’s  materials,  though  worked  up  into  the 
form  of  a novel,  are  not  managed  with  the  hand  of  a master ; 
there  is  hut  little  of  the  kind  of  excitement  which  is  usually 
expected  in  such  productions.  The  true  value  of  the  work 
lies  in  its  historic  interest,  and  that  is  consideiable.  Voltaire 
has  characterized  the  period  in  which  its  scenes  are  laid  as 
presenting  the  most  remarkable  spectacle  which  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  monarchs  who  then  ruled  Europe  were  all 
more  or  less  celebrated  for  valour,  prudence,  or  ability  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  events  which  took  place  in  their 
reigns  changed  the  pi’ospects  and  character,  not  merely  of 
the  continent,  but  of  the  world.  We  have  the  translator’s 
testimony  (a  Polish  refugee),  that  the  author  has  deline- 
ated with  fidelity  and  trutli  the  customs  and  super- 
stitions, the  national  manners  and  history  of  Poland,  in- 
termixing with  them  sketches  of  the  surrounding  Sclavo- 
nic nations.  The  leading  personages  of  the  w'ork  are  all 
historical — indeed,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  author 
would  have  produced  as  interesting  a work,  and  one  on 
wliich  his  reputation  might  have  rested  moi’e  solidly,  had 
he  avoided  the  fictitious  vehicle,  and  given  us  an  authentic 
history  of  the  Court  of  Sigismund  Augustus. 

As  it  is,  we  can  honestly  recommend  the  work  to  all 
who  prefer  sober  truth  to  clever  fiction.  Such  readers  will 
discern  but  little  difference  between  the  present  perfor- 
mance and  a real  historical  narrative ; and  both  the 
events  and  characters  described  are  sufficiently  interesting 
to  command  attention. 

There  are  two  circumstances,  which,  though  they  do  not 
affect  the  merit  of  the  work  itself,  are  yet  in  their  own 
nature  calculated  to  induce  a kindly  feeling.  The  author, 
Bronikowski,  a brave  and  able  man,  died  a few  months 
ago  at  Dresden ; and  the  translation  of  the  work  has  been 
very  creditably  done  by  a Polish  refugee.  This  gentleman 
has  prefixed  a well-written  historical  introduction,  and 
appended  notes,  which  increase  the  value  of  the  volumes  ; 
and  we  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  though, 
as  a work  of  its  class,  it  is,  like  all  imitations,  inferior,  yet 
considering  the  new  field  which  it  has  broken  up,  and  the 
interesting  associations  of  the  name,  it  will  well  repay  a 
perusal. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  CALENDAR. 


The  New  Smith  Wales  Calendar,  and  General  Post  Office  Direc- 
tory,  for  1834.  Sydney. 

The  Van  Dieman's  Land  Annual  for  the  year  1034.  Hobart 
Town.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  New  South  Wales  Calendar  is  a very  creditable  and 
valuable  volume.  It  comprehends,  amongst  a mass  ot 
useful  information  of  a statistical  nature,  hints  to  emi- 
grants, an  almanac,  and  an  itinerary  ot  roads,  a map  ol 
Sydney,  and  a directory,  which  contains  _ the  names  ot 
nearly  10,000  colonists,  compiled  from  official  docummits. 

Tlie  ‘ Hints  to  Emigrants’  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Carmichael,  A.M.  of  Sydney,  whose  introductory 
Ipntiivp.  delivered  at  the  onenine  of  the  Sydney  Mechanics 


lecture,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Sydney  Mechanics 
School  of  Arts,  we  published  in  the  tliird  number  ot  the 
‘Printing-Machine.’  It  is  the  most  judicious  and  sen- 
sible essav  on  the  subject  of  emigration  to  Australia  which 
we  have  met  with,  while  ttie  spirit  of  the  remarks  would 
be  useful  to  emigrants  anywhere.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
pleasure  tliat  we  observe  it  has  been  republished  - i Lon- 
don in  a separate  form,  with  the  advantage  of  the  authoi  s 
corrections,  and  some  additional  matter.  It  takes  a fair 
and  impartial  view  of  the  inducements  and  discoinage- 
ments  to  emigration  ; points  out  the  classes  of  individuals 
most  likely  to  succeed  ; gives  directions  as  to  the  voyage, 
and  cautions  as  to  conduct  on  landing ; describes  the  best 
modes  for  the  safe  and  profitable  investment  of  capital; 
and  while  it  divests  the  subject  of  exaggeration,^  holds  up 
to  the  view  of  the  steady  and  industrious  the  prize  which 
may  be  ultimately  won — not  a fortune,  but  rough  comfort 
and  competency. 

The  Van  Dieman’s  Land  Annual  is  a work  ot  the  same 
nature  as  the  New  South  Wales  Calendar.  It,  of  course, 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Annuals  at  home,  unless 
a poem  in  praise  of  the  country,  and  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  proposed  to  be  published  annually,  should  be 
thought  to  give  it  a kindred  character.  Though  inferior 
in  bulk  and  execution  to  the  other  volume,  it  is  also 
■w'orthy  of  warm  commendation,  wlien  we  recollect  that 
Hobart  Town  is  but  a settlement  of  yesterday,  and  that 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  though  but  an  insignificant  island  as 
compared  with  New  Holland,  is  even  yet  in  the  greater 
part  a terra  rncognila.  It  really  is  a curious  proof  of  the 
progress  of  the  world  to  see  English  manners,  language, 
and  literature  thus  circumnavigating  the  globe.  Specu- 
lation is  baffled  at  the  sight  of  works  issuing  from  presses 
situated,  as  to  us,  at  the  farthest  verge  of  the  earth,  and 
where,  two  or  three  years  since,  the  monotonous  silence  of 
the  forests  was  scarcely  broken  by  the  solitary  footfall  ol 
the  wandering  native. 

STATE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 

{Continued from  No.  16.) 

The  lack  of  good  plays  is  the  next  charge  to  be  consi- 
dered. If  by  good  plays  be  meant  five-act  comedies,  we 
will  admit  the  fact  without  disputation;  but  the  rum  of 
the  theatres  could  not  be  effected  by  the  decline  of  one 
branch  of  the  drama  alone,  and  can  scarcely  be  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  good  plays,  unless  it  be  proved  that  modern 
dramas  of  every  description  are  inferior  to  those  produced 
during  the  past  century ; an  assertion  which  has  been  made 
boldly  enough  by  some  writers,  who,  if  they  had  studied 
the  history  of  the  stage,  would  have  found  the  same  com- 
plaint existing  not  only  in  that  identical  past  century,  but 
in  the  century  before  tliat,  the  first  after  the  drama  had 
assumed  “ a local  habitation  and  a name.”  “ Laudator 
tempons  acti”  is  a character  as  old  as  Horace.  Fhak- 
speare  was  a dramatist  “ not  for  an  age,  but  lor  all  time. 
His  immortal  truths  and  inspired  poesy  can  perish  but 
with  the  world,  and  some  of  his  plays  must  be  acted  while 
a stage  of  any  sort  remains  in  England,  but  the  number  of 
thenfis  diminishing  rapidly  in  the  repertoire  of  the  patent 
theatres  ; not  so  much  from  the  want  of  adequate  represen- 
tatives, as  from  the  altered  taste  of  society,  which  demands 
a perfectness  of  construction  and  an  ingenuity  of  plot  not 
to  be  met  with  in  one  out  of  fifty  plays  of  our  elder  drama- 
tists. Out  of  the  Jlfty-four  dramas  written  by  lleaiimont 
and  Fletcher,  how  many  keep  the  stage?  One  ('  Rule  a 
V' ife  and  have  a AVife').  ‘ The  Beggar’s  Bush’  and  ‘ The 
Chances’  have  occasionally  been  acted  of  late  yeap  ; but 
even  as  early  as  1761,  we  find  from  a letter  to  Garrick  pre- 
fixed to  an  edition  of  Massinger,  that  the  greater  number 


had  become  obsolete.  Out  of  Ben  .Jonson’s  fortij-nine 
plays,  one  (‘  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  ) is  occasionally 
acted,  and  proverbially  unattractive.  ‘ A New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts’  is  all  that  remains  to  us  out  of  Massinger  s 
nineteen  comedies  and  tragedies  ; and  as  to  the  plays  of 
Ford,  Marlowe,  Webster,  Middleton,  Rowley,  Heywood, 
Shirley,  and  fifty  others,  a revival  of  one  (necessarily  so 
altered  as  to  be  scarcely  ‘recognizable)  occasionally  takes 
place,  and  if  successful  at  all,  is  surpassed  in  popularity 
by  many  of . the  weakest  ol  our  modern  productions. 
'The  truth  is',  that  they  are  fine  draniatic  poems,  but 
not  good  plays,  and  it  is  a great  question  whethei  any 
of  their  authors,  were  they  living,  and  writing  at  the 
present  time,  curbed  and  shackled  by  modern  refinement, 
could  produce  an  acting  play  that  would  escape  immediate 
condemnation.  Of  Dryden’s  seven  or  ei glit-and- twenty 
plays,  masques,  &c.,  none  are  now  acted;  of  Otway, 
Rowe,  Southern,  Lee,  &c.,  our  stage  possesses,  of  each, 
but  one  or  tw’o  remaining  specimens.  ‘ Venice  Preserved, 

‘ Jane  Shore,’  ‘ Isabella.’  and  ‘ Alexander  the  Great,  are 
still  performed  ; but  of  these,  the  first  alone  can  be  called 
popular,  and  its  intrinsic  merits  are  exceedingly  question- 
able. ‘ Jane  Shore’  is  a very  poor  affair;  ‘ Isabella,  the 
best  of  them,  unfortunate  in  its  subject ; and  ‘ A.lexander 
the  Great’  is  a mere  piece  of  “ dumb  show  and  noise,  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  produced  to-morrow,  even  by  the 
pageant-loving  gods  of  modern  Drury.  Addison  s Cato 
expired  with  Mr.  John  Kemble.  Unless  that  last  of  all 
the  Romans  ” could  revive  with  it,  we  hasten  to  say  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace  !’  And  now  after  the  poor  half-dozen  oi 
so  we  have  named,  independently  of  those  of  Shakspeaie, 
where  are  the  plays  that  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  our  modern  dramatists?  AVill  any  one  dare  to  place 


of  our  modern  dramatists?  AVill  anyone  dare  to  place 
‘The  Grecian  Daughter’  by  the  side  of  ‘ Virginius,  or 
‘ Barbarossa’  beside  ‘ Rienzi,’  or  name  ‘ The  Revenge, 

‘ The  Mourning  Bride,’  ‘ Douglas,  or  ‘ The  Gamester,  in 
the  same  breath  with  ‘ Fazio,’  ‘ Werner,’  ‘ The  Hunch- 
back,’ ‘ AVilliam  Tell,’  ‘ The  Wife,’  &c.  ? Even  the  five-act 
melo-dramas  of  Maturin  were  better  than  the  slip-slop 
tragedies  of  his  immediate  predecessors  ; and  if  true  poetry 
alone  could  make  a play,  we  will  engage  to  find  more  in 
one  scene  of  Barrv  Cornwall’s  ‘ Mirandola  or  Colei  idge  s 
‘ Remorse,’  than  in  all  the  tragedies  written  from  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne  to  the  year  1800! 

In  comedy  alone  has  the  past  century  the  advantage  ; 
but  the  wit  of  Congreve,  AVycherley,  and  Farquhar  is  already 
considered  too  licentious  lor  ears  polite.  Gibbei  s Caie- 
less  Husband,’  the  most  brilliant  and  polished  comedy, 
perhaps,  in  the  language,  is  positively  unactable  from  the 
nature  of  its  plot ; and  after  we  have  named  a dozen,  per- 
hajis,  by  Sheridan,  Hoadley,  Murphy,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and 
the  Elder  Colman,  we  descend  rapidly  to  ‘ AVild  Oats, 
and  the  ‘ Young  Quaker,’  ‘ .lohn  Bull,  ‘ The  Poor  Gentle- 
man,’ ‘ The  Way  to  Get  Married,’  ‘ Speed  the  Plough, 
&c.,  not  one  of  which,  maugre  the  money  they  have 
broiwht,  and  the  popularity  they  have  obtained,  is  entitled 
to  the  high  honour  of  being  called  a comedy.  AVith  Lewis, 
Johnstone,  Munden,  Elliston,  and  the  few  other  choice  spi- 
rits who  o-ave  life  to  these  dramas,  their  glory  has  departed. 
They  were  “ of  the  stage,  stagy;”  their  principal  recom- 
mendation bustle;  an  occasional  hit  at  a passing  folly  of 
the  day  their  utmost  reach  in  point  of  satire;  their  cha- 
racters  overdrawn  ; their  language  unpolished  ; their  wit 
of  a very  small-sword  description  ; their  sentiment  in- 
sufferable; they  were  neither  plays  of  actual  manners 
like  ‘The  Careless  Husband’— nor  pictures  of  life,hke 
‘ The  Recruiting  Officer  ;’  nor  elegant  satires,  like  ‘ Tlie 
School  for  Scandal.’  Even  as  amusing  extravagancies 
they  were  far  inferior  to  ‘ The  Rivals  (which  was  posi- 
tively damned  the  first  night,  the  bile  of  the  critics  being 
principally  excited  by  the  enormities  of  Mrs.  Alalaprop), 
or  to  ‘ She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  in  which  Tony  Lump- 
kin’s frolics  nearly  kindled  “ the  barrel  of  gunpowder 
the  author’s  friends  had  been  sitting  upon.  And  shal  we 
be  told  that  the  drama  declines,  because  even  .such  plays 
as  ‘ AVild  Oats  ’ are  not  now  written  ? AVe  are  inclined  to 
say  with  Sir  Fretful,  in  ‘ The  Critic,’— “ Rises  you  mean ! 
But  say  the  censors,  they  were  at  least  originul—Xhey 
v,  ere  noi  borrowed  from  the  French.  AA’e  wish  they  had 
been  ; for  it  is  teii  to  one,  in  that  case,  they  would  have 
been  better.  But  are  the  censors  correct  even  in  that  point . 
Suppose  we  were  to  tell  them  that  ‘ The  AV  ay  to  Keep 
Him’  is  borrowed  from  the  French — nay,  that  great  part 
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of  the  eternallv-cited  ‘ School  for  Scandal’  is  more  than 
suspected  of  being  borrowed  from  the  French;  and  that 
“ the  best  conscience”  of  preceding  dramatists  was  like  that 
of  the  dames  of  Venice,  “ not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  un- 
known.” Is  the  ridiculous  outcry  about  translation  now 
first  caused  by  the  sins  of  modern  dramatists  ? Let  us 
go  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. : 

“ And  may  tliose  drudges  of  the  stage,  whose  fate 
Is  damned  dull  farce  more  dully  to  translate, 

Fall  under  that  excise  the  State  thinks  fit 
To  set  on  all  French  wares  whose  worst  is  wit. 

French  farce,  worn  out  at  liome,  is  sent  abroad, 

And  patched  up  here,  is  made  our  English  mode.” 

Reader,  these  lines  are  from  a prologue  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Ellen  Gwyn,  before  Charles  II.,  and  written  to  usher  in, 
forsooth,  the  extravagant  play  of  ‘ The  Conquest  of  Gra- 
nada,’ the  bombast  of  which  furnished  the  witty  Duke  of 
Buckingham  with  a hint  for  his  ‘ Rehearsal,'  and  would 
occasion  it  to  be  laughed  off  the  stage  in  live  minutes  to- 
morrow. The  same  carping  and  cavilling  has  always 


existed,  and  will  always  exist.  Our  stage  has  always  been 
indebted,  more  or  less,  to  that  of  the  French  for  every  de- 
scription of  drama  except  tragedy,  which  appears  indi- 
genous to  England  ; but  the  intimacy  now  established 
between  the  two  nations  renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
an  author  to  escape  detection  ; and  the  increased  demand 
for  novelty  drives  the  dramatist  to  the  foreign  market  for 
such  material  as  may  be  most  speedily  converted  to  the 
purpose  required.  The  crime,  if  it  be  one,  carries  its  own 
punishment  along  with  it — a poor,  bald,  literal  translation 
I'ails,  and  a clever,  spirited  one  succeeds.  If  the  public 
are  amused,  tliey  come  ; if  they  are  not,  they  stay  away, 
without  caring  one  farthing  whence  that  which  they  like 
or  dislike  is  derived.  Tliree  hundred  years  have  not  pro- 
duced three  hundred  good  plays;  and  until  it  can  be 
proved  that  one  good,  sensible,  ay,  original  drama  is  not 
annually  produced  now  in  London,  we  must  trace  the  ruin 
of  the  stage  to  some  other  cause  than  the  decline  of  dra- 
matic literature,  and  we  will  endeavour  so  to  do  in  our 
next  paper. 
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ST.VTE  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  SCIENCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  subject  of  comets,  without 
calling  attention  to  the  forcible  and  manly  remarks  of  Pro- 
fessor Airy,  in  reference  to  the  little  that  has  been  contri- 
buted by  the  present  generation  of  English  astronomers 
towards  the  advancement  of  astronomical  science.  We 
possess  the  amplest  means  and  the  finest  instruments  of 
observation,  and  yet,  says  Mr.  Airy,  “ I cannot  conceal  that 
in  those  parts  which  cast  a lustre  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  century,  and  those  which  are  peculiarly  distinctive  of 
the  present  century,  we  have  done  nothing.  I will  assert 
(he  continues, — we  quote  from  his  Report  on  Astronomy 
to  the  Britisli  Association),  first,  that  in  those  parts  wliich 
depend  principally  on  the  assistance  of  governments,  or 
powerful  bodies,  requiring  only  method  and  judgment, 
with  very  little  science,  in  the  persons  employed,  we  have 
done  much,  w'hile  in  those  which  depend  exclusively  on 
individuals,  we  have  done  little  ; secondly,  that  our  prin- 
cipal progress  has  been  made  in  the  instrumental  and 
mechanical  parts,  and  in  the  lowest  parts  of  astronomy, 
while  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  science  we  have  not 
added  anything.  We  have  discussed  theories  of  refraction 
and  aberration  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  our  share  in  the 
science  requires  ; but  we  have  done  nothing  in  examining 
the  past  state  of  the  heavens,  or  making  it  subservient  to 
a knowledge  of  their  future  state  ; the  reduction  of  Brad- 
ley's observations  teas  left  to  a foreigner  ; the  formation 
of  tables  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  British  observations, 
even  when  the  theory  was  put  into  a distinct  shape,  was 
left  to  foreigners ; and,  as  if  we  had  determined  to  leave 
the  present  state  of  the  heavens  also  in  obscurity,  our  own 
observations  have  been  too  generally  cast  on  the  world 
unreduced,  wdth  a hope,  I suppose,  that  others  would  have 
the  zeal  to  reduce  them.’' 

After  making  honourable  mention  of  the  labours  of  Sir 
,1.  Herschel,  Mr.  Ivory,  IMr.  Baily,  Sir  T.  Brisbane,  and 
Mr.  Lubbock,  glancing  on  the  way  at  his  own  discovery  of 
a new  equation  on  the  earth’s  orbit — “ the  first  improve- 
ment on  the  solar  tables  made  by  an  Englishman  since 
the  time  of  Halley,  and  the  first  addition  to  the  solar  theory 
since  the  time  of  Newton,” — Mr.  Airy  goes  on  to  say,  that 
“ generally,  as  to  the  comparison  of  theory  with  observa- 
tion, and  its  immediate  consequences,  the  reducing  of 
complicated  phenomena  to  simple  laws,  or  the  showing  that 
new  supplementary  laws  are  necessary,  forming  altogether 
the  most  glorious  employment  for  the  intellect  of  man,  I 
may  state,  in  one  word,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
nothing  has  been  done  in  England.  In  the  lunar  and  pla- 
netary theories  tee  have  done  nothing,  not  even  in  the  way 
of  numerical  application.  In  the  theory  of  the  new 
planets  and  the  periodical  cornets,  we  not  only  have  done 
nothing,  but  we  scarcely  have  known  what  others  have 
done.  With  regard  to  the  latter  points,  the  distinguishing 
discoveries  of  the  present  century,  our  humiliation  is  great. 
Some  of  the  new  planets  are  very  faint,  and  all  are  subject  to 
excessive  perturbation.  If  astronomy  had  been  confined 
to  England,  we  never  should  have  rediscovered  them,  even 


if  we  had  once  made  out  their  orbits.  If  astronomy  had 
been  confined  to  England,  the  paths  of  the  comets  would 
never  have  been  traced,  and  the  conseciuences  deduced  from 
the  appearances  of  Encke^s  comet,  the  brightest  discovery 
of  the  age,  would  have  been  lost.'’’ 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  Mr.  Airy  in  his  specu- 
lations as  to  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary  intellectual 
anomaly.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  by  him  with  sin- 
gular courage  and  ability  ; and  we  have  quoted  these  pas- 
sages because  they  arm  our  strictures  on  the  defective 
methods  and  principles  according  to  which  practical  science 
is  taught — if  not  cultivated— by  English  professors,  with 
the  high  authority  of  Professor  Airy.  This  manly  avowal 
of  defects  and  omissions  is  the  wholesomest  and  surest  way 
of  correcting  both  ; the  confession  of  ignorance  is  thebe- 
ginning  of  knowledge,  and  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  ‘‘  if 
science  is  thus  brought  within  the  domains  of  public  opi- 
nion,”— to  quote  the  words  of  the  founder  of  the  Britisli 
Association— but  few  years  shall  pass  over,  before  English- 
men will  have  attained  their  proper  station  in  the  progress 
of  scientific  discovery. 

Stinted  as  we  are  for  room,  we  cannot,  however,  help 
pointing  out  one  of  the  circumstances  of  difference  in  the 
education  of  British  and  foreign  astronomers,  which  Mr. 
Airy  has  delic.ately  glanced  at,  as  among  the  sources  of 
foreign  pre-eminence.  In  England,  a man  is  too  oifen 
elected  by  means  of  patronage,  jobbing,  or  successful 
electioneering,  to  a chair  of  astronomy,  and,  moreover, 
has  perhaps  yet  to  learn  the  names  and  uses  of  his  instru- 
ments. They  manage  these  things  differently  with  our 
continental  neighbours.  “ There  is  one  point,”  says  Mr. 
Airy,  “with  regard  to  the  foreign  astronomers,  to  whic'h  I 
cannot  help  alluding,  without,  however,  intending  to  draw 
any  strict  inference  : it  is, — that  they  have  first  ob- 
tained distinction  while  in  the  lower  departments  oi 
observations.  Encke’s  reputation  was  first  acquired,  not 
when  he  became  astronomer  at  Berlin,  but  when  he  was 
assistant  at  Seeberg  ; and  Bessel  became  known  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  not  as  astronomer  at  Kunigsberg,  but  as 
assistant  at  Lilienthal.” 

MR.  BABBAGe’s  CALCUL.VTING  ENGINE. 

On  Wednesday  evening.  Dr.  Lardner  delivered  a lecture 
explanatory  of  the  principle  and  uses  of  this  celebrated 
production  of  genius.  The  learned  lecturer’s  merits  in 
rendering  popular  and  intelligible  subjects,  at  first  blush, 
little  susceptible  of  such  treatment,  are  too  well  known  in 
the  metropolis,  and  we  believe,  also,  at  most  of  the  Scien- 
tific and  Mechanics’  Institutions  throughout  the  north  of 
England,  to  require  notice  in  detail  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Indeed,  a more  striking  instance  of  this  enviable 
quality  of  intellect  could  not  be  furnished,  than  his  in- 
vesting so  dry  and  abstract  a subject  as  the  getting  up  of 
mathematical  tables  with  interest  and  novelty.  There  is, 
however,  one  very  serious  drawback  on  Dr.  Lardner’s 
qualifications  as  a popular  lecturer,  which  he  would  do 
well — if  he  can— to  remedy ; we  mean,  his  improper  use 
of  emphasis.  A book  w'holly  printed  in  italics  would,  we 
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need  not  say,  defeat  its  own  object ; and  a speech  in  which 
every  word  is  pronouncedjwith  equal  emphasis  and  energy 
would  fail  to  produce  the  results  which  a judicious  use  of 
emphasis  is  sure  to  effect.  Now,  Dr.  Lardner  errs  in  having 
1 CO  many  emphatic  words  in  his  sentences,  and  in  less 
IVequently  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  than  the  word  to 
1!.e  action.  Indeed,  it  were  much  to  be  desired,  that 
lecturers  in  general  set  more  value  than  it  would  seem 
they  do  on  the  qualifications  of  a lecturer  as  an  elocu- 
tionist. We  need  not  repeat  the  hackneyed  axiom  of  the 
great  orator,— tliat  the  first,  the  second,  the  third  thing 
was — delivery — action  ; but  we  would  ask  these  gentlemen 
to  compare  the  quality  of  the  speeches  of  w' hat  are  called 
first  and  third-rate  debaters,  and  see  wdiether  the  intel- 
lectual difference  bears  any  proportion  to  the  practically- 
telling  influence  ? A month's  training  under  such  a man 
as  Richard  Jones  would  improve  them,  and  thereby  in- 
eiease  their  usefulness,  more  than  they  dream  of. 

Though  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear  Dr.  Lardner 
(■x])lain  the  principle  and  construction  of  the  Calculating 
Machine  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  to  read  his  able 
1 aper  on  the  same  subject  in  tlie  last  Number  ot  the 
‘ Edinburgh  Review,’  w'e  despair  of  being  able  to  explain 
it  — particularly  the  machinery  part — clearly  to  those 
who  have  not  enjoyed  either  advantage.  At  all  events, 
it  w'ould  require  the  aid  of  diagrams,  and  more  space 
than  we  can  just  now  spare.  AVe  therefore  must  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  those  passages  which  possess  the 
most  popular  and  intelligible  features. 

A great  portion  of  Dr.  Lardner’s  lecture  w'as  devoted  to 
explaining  the  uses  of  mathematical  tables,  and  to  show- 
ing the  numerous  and  sometimes  curious  errors  that  have 
occurred  in  framing  them.  The  most  extraordinary  fact, 
as  it  struck  us,  which  he  mentioned  respecting  these  tables 
is,  the  tendency  of  different  calculators,  working  sepa- 
rately, and  at  different  places,  to  fall  into  precisely  the  same 
error.  A signal  example  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Mr. 
Baily.  The  catalogue  of  stars  pvdilished  by  the  Astrono- 
mical Society  was  computed  by  two  separate  and  inde- 
1 endent  persons,  and  afterwards  very  carefully  examined 
1 y Mr.  Stratford.  On  recalculating  a portion  of  this  ca- 
lalogue,  Mr.  Baily  discovered  that  the  two  calculators 
liad  calculated  wrongJy,  and  yet  consistently,  the  riglit 
ascension  of  a particular  star.  Their  numeircal  results 
agreed  in  every  figure  : and  Mr.  Stratford,  on  examining 
tlie  catalogue,  overlooked  the  error.  Mr.  Baily,  suspect- 
ing the  existence  of  the  erroi',  sethimsell  about  discovering 
it ; and,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained  precisely  the  same 
erroneous  numerical  result.  It  was  only  on  going  over 
tlie  operation  a second  time,  that  he  accidentally  disco- 
vered that  all  had  inadvertently  committed  the  same  error. 

Dr.  Lardner  states  it  as  a curious  psychological  fact, 
of  which  a common  school-room,  he  affirms,  affords  daily 
instances,  that  eight  out  of  ten  boys  will  tall  into  precisely 
the  same  error,  ifcalled  upon  impromptu  to  repeat  the  mul- 
liplication  table.  Six  times  eiglit,  or  nine  times  nine,  for 
example,  are  easily  remembered  ; not  so,  it  should  seem, 
nine  times  six,  or  seven  times  six  ; but  the  great  source  of 
the  error  of  tlie  computers  of  tables  lies  in  the  process  ot 
carrying.  In  the  arithmetical  process,  the  memory,  the 
lecturer  argues,  is  employed  in  a tw'ofold  way — in  ascer- 
laining  each  successive  figure  of  the  calculated  result  by 
the  lecollection  of  a table  committed  to  memory  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  by  another  act  of  memory  in 
which  the  number  carried  from  column  to  column  is  re- 
tained. It  is  a curious  fact  that  this  latter  circumstance, 
occurring  only  the  moment  before,  and  being  in  its  nature 
a little  complex,  is  so  much  more  liable  to  be  forgotten  or 
mistaken  than  the  results  of  rather  complicated  tables. 

It  requires  but  a slight  acquaintance  with  the  less 
familiar  operations  of  aritlimetic  to  understand  the  mathe- 
matical principle  which  Mr.  Babbage  has  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  his  machinery.  This  ]irinciple  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed as  the  method  of  differences  thrown  into  wheel- 
work  ; and  the  arithmetical  operation  of  the  machine 
consists  simply  in  reducing  the  series  of  differences  into 
the  form  of  simple  addition  of  single  digits.  A very  little 
attention  on  the  j)art  of  the  reader  will  enable  him  to  form 
some  idea  of  this  ])rocess.  A numerical  table,  of  whatever 
kind,  is  a series  of  numbers  w'hich  possess  some  common 
character,  and  which  proceed  decreasing  or  increasing 
according  to  some  general  law.  Supposing  such  a series 
continually  to  increase,  [let  us  imagine  each  number  of  it 


to  be  subtracted  from  that  w'hich  follows  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder, thus  successively  obtained,  to  be  ranged  beside 
the  first,  so  as  to  form  another  table  : these  numbers  are 
called  fir.st  differences.  For  example,  take  the  following 
series  of  the  4th  power  (we  quote  from  the  ‘ Edinburgh 


Review’)  of  the  natural  numbers  : — 

No. 

Table. 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

2 

• • ■ 

• • • 

IG 

3 

• • • 

81 

4 

25G 

5 

. • 

625 

G 

1296 

7 

. . • 

2401 

8 

• • • 

4096 

9 

• 

• 

65G1 

By  subtracting  each  number  from  the  succeeding  one  in 
this  series,  we  obtain  the  following  series  of  first  differ- 
ences ; — 

15 

C5 

175 

3G!) 

«71 

1105 

1G95 

24G5 

which,  if  subtracted  in  like  manner,  gives  a second  and 
third  series  of  differences,  and  so  on  till  rve  obtain  a series 
of  differences  of  some  order,  more  or  less  high,  according 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  original  table,  till  we  shall  find  the 
same  number  constantly  repeated.  Thus  the  4th  series  of 
differences  of  this  table  would  be  a series  in  which  every 
number  would  be  ‘24.  Now  it  is  plain  that,  though  these 
series  of  differences  are  derived  from  the  original  table, 
and  from  each  other  by  subtraction,  the  same  succession 
of  series  may  be  produced  in  the  other  direction  by  addi- 
tion ; and  it  follows  that  the  calculation  of  all  series,  so 
far  as  an  order  of  differences  can  be  found,  may  be  con- 
ducted by  simple  addition ; andthus  thearrangements  of  the 
machinery  are  reduced  to  the  combinations  of  such  moving 
parts  as  are  capable  of  performing  these  two  processes  ot 
adding  and  carrying;  and  this  being  once  accomplished, 
the  process  of  adding  two  numbers,  consisting  of  any 
number  of  digits,  will  be  effected  by  repeating  the  same 
mechanism  as  often  as  there  are  pairs  of  digits  to  be 
added.  And  this  is  the  w’hole  business  of  this  justly 
celebrated  calculating  engine. 

As  it  would  be,  as  we  have  stated,  wholly  hopeless  to 
attempt  comm\inicating  an  idea  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  tliis  process  is  brought  about,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  curious  concerning  the  details  to  Dr.  Lardner  s 
paper  alluded  to,  informing  him,  once  for  all,  that  the 
principle  has  been  transferred  to  machinery  to  the  extent, 
we  believe,  of  three  tables  or  series  of  differences. 

AVe  shall  conclude  all  we  have  at  present  to  say  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Babbage’s  calculating  engine,  witli  a few 
observations,  first,  on  his  originality  as  a discoverer  ; 
secondly,  on  the  public  usefulness  ofsuch  a machine  ; and, 
thirdl}',  on  the  probable  period  of  its  completion. 

As  respects  l\Ir.  Babljage’s  originality,  we  confess  we 
w'ere  of  tliose  who,  from  a hasty  glance  at  the  project  ot 
Pascal,  and  still  more  from  observing  the  strong  superficial 
resemblance  between  the  diagrams  of  Dr.  Lardner  and  the 
plate  contained  in  the  first  v'olume  ot  the  ‘ Berlin  ]\Lscel- 
lany,’  elucidative  of  the  calculating  machine  of  Leibnitz, 
were  inclined  to  fix  narrow  limits  to  Mr.  Babbage’s  claims 
as  a discoverer.*  But  Dr.  Lardner  has  taught  us  the  error 
of  our  ways,  by  clearly  showing — by,  in  fact,  putting  be- 
yond doubt  — this  remarkable  circumstance  of  difference — 
tliat  though  the  notion  of  calculating  by  machinery  is  not 
new— and  though  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  other  ingenious 
men  have  attempted  to  frame  calculating  machines— even 
had  the  mechanism  of  these  machines  performed  all  that 
their  inventors  expected  from  them,  they  would  have  been 
still  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  to  which  Mr. 
Babbage’s  will,  it  is  supposed,  be  applied.  The  machines 
of  Pascal  and  I.,eibnitz  were  all  constructed  with  a view 
to  perform  particular  arithmetical  operations,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  accuracy  of  the  result  depended  more  or  less 
on  manipulation,  while  the  principle  of  Mr.  Babbage’s  cn- 

* This  is,  of  course,  meant  as  the  individual  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  this  article. — En. 
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gine  is  perfecth/  general  in  its  nature,  and  equally  appli- 
cable (o  numerical  tables  of  every  kind.  “ Honour  and 
praise  then  where  honour  is  due”  is  our  motto,  particularly 
where  honour  and  praise  are  the  only  reward  ttiat  would  be 
aceejited  ; and  accordingly  we  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
ourselves  converts  to  Dr.  Lardner’s  opinion  on  Mr.  Bab- 
bage’s merits — that  the  calculating  engine  is  the  produc- 
tion of  solitary  and  individual  thought — begun,  advanced 
through  each  successive  stage  of  improvement,  and  brought 
to  perfection,  hy  one  mind. 

Mr.  Colebrooke,  the  President  of  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, has  so  well  expressed  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
i'rom  such  a machine,  tliat  we  shall  make  use  of  his  words. 
“ In  no  department  of  science,  or  of  the  arts,  does  this  dis- 
covery promise  to  be  so  eminently  useful  as  in  tliat  of 
astronomy  and  its  kindred  sciences,  with  the  various  arts 
dependent  on  them.  In  none  are  computations  more 
operose  than  those  which  astronomy  requires — in  none  are 
preparatory  facilities  more  needful— in  none  is  error  more 
detrimental.  The  practical  astronomer  is  interrupted  in 
his  pursuit,  and  diverted  from  his  task  of  observation,  liy 
llie  irksome  labour  of  computation,  or  his  diligence  in  ob- 
serving becomes  ineffectual  for  want  of  yet  greater  indus- 
try of  calculation.  Let  the  aid  which  tables,  previously 
com])uted,  afford,  be  furnished  to  the  utmost  extent  which 
mechanism  has  made  attainable  through  Mr.  Balibage’s 
invention,  and  the  most  irksome  portion  oft  he  astronomer’s 
task  is  alleviated,  and  a fresh  impulse  is  given  to  astrono- 
mical research.”  Mr.  Colebrooke  ought  to  have  added, 
that  the  errors,  mental  and  typographical,  which  exist  in 
our  most  carefully-prepared  tables,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  found  in  the  tables  prepared  by  the  calculating 
engine. 

But  though  the  merits  and  benefits  of  the  calculating 
machine  are  universally  admitted  to  be  of  the  liighest 
order  ; and  though  the  practicability  of  realizing  them  has 
been  demonstrated  before  a committee  of  engineers  and 
mathematicians  of  the  Royal  Society  ; and  though  the 
government  has  lent  its  willing  aid  towards  its  speedy 
construction,  we  regret  to  state  that  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  this  most  desirable  object  being  accomplished. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  where  the  blame  of  this  delay  lies, 
nor  do  we  seek  to  know.  We  express  only  our  deep  regret 
that  so  im])ortant  an  object  does  not  go  forward  to  its  com- 
plete accomplishment,  Mr.  Babbage  has  educated  the  en- 
gineer of  his  machine  according  to  his  own  views  : and  as 
by  far  the  most  complex  and  important  portion  of  the  ma- 
ciiineiy — that,  indeed,  without  which  the  calculating  en- 
gine would  be  a mere  philosophical  toy — namely,  that 
which  is  to  print  the  results  of  the  calculating  machinery 
— exists  only  in  drawings,  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  should 
his  valuable  life,  or  that  of  his  engineer,  be  “ curtailed  of 
its  fair  proportions,”  tlie  engine  would  exist  only  on  paper. 
Mr.  Babbage  owes  it  to  his  high  reputation  that  the  mys- 
tery should  be  promptly  cleared  up.* 

DR.  BUCKLAND  ON  FOSSIL  REMAINS. 

Thursday  Evening. — We  were  sadly  disappointed  at 
this  lecture.  It  ought  to  have  been  ihe  best — that  is, 
the  most  telling  — delivered  at  the  meeting  : it  was 
decidedly  the  least  so.  We  need  hardly  say  now  differ- 
ent were  our  expectations.  The  author  of  the  ‘ Reliquiae 
Diluvianae,  ’ and  the  winner  of  a Copley  medal,  is  no 
common  man ; and  he  is  far  from  wanting  in  the 
qualifications  of  a popular  lecturer.  Then  the  subject 
matter  of  his  lecture  was  eminently  susceptible  of  popular 
treatment,  and  one,  moreover,  of  which  he  has  proved 
himself  a master.  And  yet  the  result  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a sad  failure.  Whence  this  singular  intellectual 

"■  The  absence  of  Mr.  Babbage  from  the  Edinburgh  Meeting 
was  the  occasion  of  much  disappointment  to  the  good  people  ol 
that  city.  It  is  generally  understood  to  have  arisen  from  chagrin, 
that  the  meeting  was  not  held  at  a large  manufacturing  town — 
liirmingham,  for  example— instead  of  the  seat  of  a University. 
Alfording  himself  an  Instance  of  a rare  union  of  the  most  various 
knowledge  of  practical  mechanics  with  high  mathematical  skill, 
it  was  natural  that  he  shoidd  have  advocated  the  policy  of  bring- 
ing theory  and  practice  into  juxtaposition.  fUe  r%ret  very 
much  that  he  was  unsuccesstul.  IFe  ought  to  mention,  that  the 
attendance  of  London  men  of  scientific  eminence  was  very  scanty, 
— and  that  the  absentees  included  Sir  .James  South,  Mr.  Fara- 
day,  IMr.  Uaniell,  Mr.  Braude,  and  other  men  of  scientific  dis- 
tinction. 


anomaly  ? Simply  from  a wish  to  shine  in  a new  charac- 
ter. Like  all  the  other  professors  at  the  evening  meetings, 
Dr.  Buckland  addressed  himself  exclusively  to  the  ladies, 
as  if,  indeed,  there  was  no  male  auditor  present;  but  il 
should  seem, that  his  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  female 
intellect  was  so  very  low,  that  he  could  not  be  too  cau- 
tious in  conforming  his  address  to  the  tone,  language,  and 
lofty  reasoning  of  ‘ Little  Margery  Two-Shoes.’  And  this, 
loo,  in  tlie  nineteenth  century — and  in  the  native  town, 
and  surrounded  by  the  kinswomen,  of  Mrs.  Somerville  and 
Mrs.  .Jameson  ! 

Now,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  freely  admit 
that  great  allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  novelty  and 
peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  under  which  such  men 
as  Dr.  Buckland  felt  themselves  ])laced  at  the  evening 
meetings.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  after  all,  monastic 
institutions  ; and  it  is  not  wonderful,  when  the  monks  es- 
cape from  their  cloisters,  and  find  themselves  within  the 
living  influence  of  “ the  angelic  luminaries  of  this  lower 
world”  (we  quote  Mr.  Sedgwick),  that  they  do  not  imme- 
diately recover  their  equilibrium.  Then,  Dr.  B.  is  a deli- 
berate wag,  and  we  all  know  how  apt  humour,  even  wh  en 
most  spontaneous,  is  to  degenerate  into  buffoonery.  VV^e 
therefore  take  no  exception  to  his  joke  of  an  Ichthyosaurus 
lecturing  to  an  audience  of  inferior  reptiles,  on  a human  skull, 
though  for  what  purpose  it  was  so  elaborately  lugged  in 
(a  drawing  being  used  as  a means  of  illustration),  or  what 
point  of  geological  controversy  it  was  meant  to  throw 
liglit  upon,  is,  we  confess,  to  us  as  yet  a complete  mystery. 
It  could  not  apply  to  Lamarck’s  absurd  hypothesis,  nor 
indeed  to  any  other  hy]iothesis,  that  we  are  aware  of, 
exi.sting  outside  of  the  lecturer’s  brain.  His  joke  of  the 
Scotch  tortoises — borrowed,  by  the  way,  from  Dr.  .Johnson 
— was  very  fair  ; and  his  playful  allusions  to  the  “ exqui- 
site ” stays  of  the  Plesiosaurus  liy  no  means  out  of  place 
at  such  a meeting.  Neither  shall  we  stop  to  criticise  his 
glowing  acknowledgments  of  the  honour  conferred  upon 
the  Association  during  its  stay  at  Edinburgh — of  “ the  very 
rocks  splitting  themselves  open  * to  reveal  their  treasures, 
and  welcome  the  British  Association,”  &c.,  &c.  We  excuse 
all  these  fits  of  drollery  and  sublime  oratory — they  are  mere 
matters  of  taste,  and  degmtibus  non  d.ispiitandum.  Besides, 
they  may,  for  aught  we  know,  pass  for  sterling  wit  and  elo- 
quence among  those  countesses  and  ladies  of  ton  of  whose 
acquaintance  the  learned  lecturer  made  such  frequent,  and 
of  course  unavoidable,  mention.  "We  take  exception  to 
Dr.  Buckland’s  lecture  on  far  other  grounds. 

’\Ve  complain  that  Dr.  Buckland  not  only  did  not  use 
the  means  which  his  long-prosecuted  study  of  zoological 
geology  and  his  diagrams  afforded  him,  and  of  which  he  has 
on  other  occasions  proved  himself  so  much  master,  so  as  to 
make  the  admirable  adaptation  of  animal  life  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  as  they  presented  them- 
selves in  the  several  defined  eras  in  its  history,  manifest 
to  the  plainest  capacity  : but  that  when  he  did  condescend 
to  reason  and  philosophize,  his  reasoning  was  illogical, 
and  his  philosophy  not  that  of  Bacon.  What  can  be  moi-e 
exceptionable  than  his  doctrine  of  final  causes, — we  mean 
the  doctrine  to  be  inferred  from  his  lecture  at  Edinburgh? 
Take  an  example, — and  that  by  no  means  the  most  un- 
favourable to  bim  : — “ The  fair  ornaments  of  this  assembly 
are  no  doubt  curious  to  know  what  can  such  an  awkward, 
ill-conditioned  reptile  as  this  plesiosaurus  want  with  stays 
— stays,  moreover,  so  beautifully  constructed,  that  a par- 
ticular friend  of  mine — a countess  — requested  me  to 
furnish  her  with  a model  as  a guide  to  her  milliner.  Why, 
the  final  cause  of  this  beautiful  arrangement  is  simply 
this  the  plesiosaurus  is  the  weakest  and  most  defence- 
less of  its  tribe,  and  therefore  can  only  hope  to  elude  its 
natural  foes — those  more  powerful  and  voracious  animals 
whose  office,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  is  to  prey  upon, 

* This  flourish  of  speech  was  made,  we  believe,  in  reference  to 
a fossil  tree  that  has  lately  been  discovered  in  Craigleith  quarry  ; 
hut  ot  which  the  act  of  revelation  was  by  no  meaius  voluntary. 
Dr.  Buckland’s  version  reminds  us  of  a remark  which  we  have 
seen  quoted  from  Cicero,  in  reference  to  a story,  current  in  his 
time,  of  a rock  in  Chios  that  had  either  been  split,  or  split  itself, 
and  which  presented  the  head  of  one  Paniscus  in  relief.  ‘‘  I be- 
lieve,” says  Cicero  gravely,  “ that  the  figure  bore  some  reseni- 
Idance  to  Paniscus,  hut  not  such  that  you  would  have  deemed  it 
scidptured  by  Scopas  ; for  chance  never  perfectly  imitates  the 
irutkP  Cicero  was  plainly  fit  to  preside  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion. 
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and  thereby  check,  the  excessive  number  of  their  weaker 
b'rethren — by  diving  into  a deeper  water  than  tliese  foes 
liaiint ; and  this  descent  it  is  enabled  to  make  by  thiscurious 
double-rib  appendage.  It  is  a familiar  fact,  that  when  a 
man  wants  to  make  a deep  and  long  dive,  he  stocks  liim- 
self  with  an  additional  quantity  of  air  by  a violent  inspi- 
I'ation,  b}'  whicli  the  cavity  of  tire  chest  is  considerably 
enlarged  ; and  this  is  precisely  what  the  stays  do  for  the 
plesiosaurus  ; and,  therefore,  the  final  cause  of  this  cu- 
lious  structure  is  what  I have  stated.” 

Now,  mark  the  process  of  reasoning  followed  in  this 
passage.  A certain  animal  structure  serves  a particular 
use  ; therefore^  this  use  is  the  final  cause  of  endowing  the 
creature  with  it.  Animals  are  observed  to  prey  upon 
each  other,  through  all  forms  of  vital  being, — therefore, 
the  final  cause  of  their  creation  is  to  “ mutually  devour’’ 
each  other ! Did  it  never  occur  to  so  skilful  a zoologist 
as  Dr.  Buckland,  that  these  “ stays”  of  the  plesiosaurus 
may  effect  other  uses  as  well  as  diving  from  an  enemy  ; 
ami  that  if  the  final  cause  of  this  powerful  foe's  creation 
be  the  destruction  of  the  weaker,  Nature  will  not  leave 
him  unprovided  with  the  means  of  carrying  her  design 
into  effect  ? 

The  human  hand  performs  various  functions  : among 
others,  it  pulls  a trigger,  and  a robber  is  shot,  and  one’s 
life  and  property  defended.  But  will  Dr.  Buckland  assert 
that  this  pulling  of  a trigger  is  the  final  cause  of  the 
hand’s  structure  ? Again, — the  globe  we  inhabit  affords 
a good  light  to  half  the  moon : will  Dr.  Buckland  main- 
tain that  to  do  so  is  the  final  cause  of  the  earth’s  exist- 
ence ? Nay,  to  change  partners,  and  come  to  the  satellites; 
will  Dr.  Buckland  join  Mr.  Whewell  in  stating  that,  be- 
cause the  moon  affords  us  a bright  light  very  many  nights 
in  the  year,  and  some  light  throughout  the  year,  the 
office  of  lamp  to  the  earth  is  the  final  cause  of  the  moon's 
existence  ? We  are  sure  not ; for  besides  that  Laplace  has 
clearly  shown  how  the  moon  might  have  been  so  placed 
as  to  afford  a better  and  more  uniform  light — were  that 
its  only  office  in  our  system — than  at  present,  Mr.  Buck- 
land  must  know  that  the  lighting  of  the  moon  is  a result 
of  arrangements  made  for  other  and  higher  purposes. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of 
Bacon*,  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  final  causes  from 
the  study  of  natural  history.  We  should  feel  not  only  that 
we  were  stripping  the  study  of  nature  of  its  most  attractive 
charms,  and  sacrificing  to  a false  idea  of  logical  rigour 
all  the  moral  pleasures  which  physical  knowledge  may  be 
made  to  yield,  but  that  we  were  depriving  ourselves  of 
a most  important  guide  in  physical  science.  In  no  study, 
too,  would  it  be  so  unwise  to  exclude  final  causes,  as  in 
that  of  the  animal  economy  ; for  in  none  is  the  perception 
of  design  and  contrivance  more  impressive,  and  convincing, 
and  instructive.  The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  by  Harvey  was  the  consequence  of  a consideration 
of  final  causes.  But  what  we  object  to  is,  that  any  man 
should  put  forth  his  own  crude  short-sighted  conjectures  and 
rpeculations— as  they  may  possibly  turn  out  in  the  progress 
ofdiscovery— as  a system  of  final  causes  ; — feeling,  as  we  all 
must,  on  a'moment’s  reflection,  that  man  has  no  right  to 
measure  Divine  truths  by  his  own  fancies  or  opinions,  and 
that  we  injure  instead  of  promote  the  cause  of  religion, 
when  we  make  its  evidences  subservient  to,  at  best,  iso- 
lated facts:  “ from  which,”  says  Bacon,  “ arise  not  only 
false  and  fantastical  philosophies,  but  likewise  heretical 
religions.”  We  feel  the  less  hesitation  in  censuring  Dr. 
Buckland  on  this  score,  because  a glance  at  his  own  ])late 
of  the  plesiosaurus  shows  two  facts,  not  much  in  accord- 
ance with  his  final  cause  doctrine  of  the  stays  apparatus. 
The  neck  of  this  reptile  is  of  great  length,  much  longer, 
we  believe,  than  that  of  the  camelopard  to  its  spinal  co- 
lumn, and  its  food  consisted  chiefly  of  insects  and  the  tops 
ol  rushy  plants:  it  was  an  inhabitant,  too,  of  shallow 
w ater,  estuaries,  and  mouths  of  rivers.  Now  we  have  only 
to  imagine  this  strange  creature  in  chase  of  an  insect — a 
j.terodactyl,  with  its  long  awkward  neck  some  three  or  four 
feet  out  of  the  water,  and  we  shall  immediately  see  a use 
Icr  the  stays— foremost  in  the  animal  economy— the  obtain- 

• The  inquiry  after  final  cause  is  barren,  and,  like  a virgin  con- 
secrated to  religion,  brings  forth  nothing.  Bacon's  words  are — 
“•  Catisarum  finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et  tanquain  Virgo  Deo 
<onsecrata,  nihil  parit.”  It  is  hut  right  to  add,  that  Bacon's 
censure  aj>plicd  only  to  the  physics  of  Aristotle. 


ing  the  means  of  life.  So  long  as  the  neck  is  in  the  water, 
it  requires  no  muscular  effort  to  carry  it ; but  lift  it  out  of 
the  w'ater  and  you  require  additional  means  of  moving  the 
body,  and  sustaining  the  neck  up  against  gravity.  We 
by  no  means  wish  to  teach,  that  the  use  to  which,  in  our 
minds,  the  stays  arrangement  might  be  applied,  is  its  “ final 
cause.”  We  only  wish  to  awaken  caution,  lest  w’e  should 
be  mistaking  our  own  happy  guesses,  and  even  well- 
founded  opinions,  for  the  Divine  truths  of  the  universe. 
We  trust  that  the  Bridgew'ater  ‘ Treatise  on  Geology’  will 
be  more  w'orthy  of  Dr.  Buckland's  fame  and  acquirements. 

As  a relief  to  these  remarks  w’e  shall  quote  a beautiful 
passage  from  Professor  Sedgwick’s  ‘Discourse  on  the 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge’  (referred  to  by  Dr. 
Buckland),  and  bearing  upon  the  relation  which  geology 
bears  to  natural  theology. 

“ By  the  discoveries  of  a new  science,”  says  he,  “ the  very 
name  of  which  has  been  hut  a few  years  engrafted  on  our  lan- 
guage, wo  learn  that  the  manifestations  of  God’s  power  on  the 
earth  have  not  been  limited  to  the  few  thousand  years  of  man's 
existence.  The  geologist  tells  us,  by  the  clearest  interpretation  of 
the  phenomena  which  his  labours  have  brought  to  light,  that  our 
globe  has  been  subject  to  vast  physical  revolutions.  He  counts 
his  time  not  by  celestial  cycles,  but  by  an  index  he  has  found  in 
the  solid  framework  of  the  globe  itself.  He  sees  a long  succession 
of  monuments,  each  of  which  may  have  required  a thousand  ages 
for  its  elaboration.  He  arranges  them  in  chronological  order, 
observes  on  them  the  marks  of  skill  and  wisdom,  and  finds  within 
tliem  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He 
finds  strange  and  unlooked-for  changes  in  the  forms  and  fashions 
of  organic  life,  during  each  of  the  long  periods  he  thus  contem- 
plates  ; he  traces  these  changes  backwards  through  each  suc- 
cessive era,  till  he  reaches  a time  when  the  monuments  lose  all 
symmetry,  and  the  types  of  organic  life  are  no  longer  seen.  He 
has  then  entered  on  the  dark  age  of  nature’s  history,  and  he 
closes  the  old  chapter  of  her  records.  This  account  has  so  muc’i 
of  what  is  exactly  true,  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
figurative  description. 

“ Geology,  like  every  other  science,  when  well  interpreted, 
lends  its  aid  to  natural  religion.  It  tells  us  out  of  its  own  re- 
cords that  man  has  been  but  a few  years  a dweller  on  the  earth  ; 
for  the  traces  of  himself  and  of  his  works  are  confined  to  the 
last  monuments  of  its  history.  Independently  of  every  written 
testimony,  we  therefore  believe  that  man,  with  all  his  posvers 
and  appetencies,  his  marvellous  structure,  and  his  fitness  for  the 
world  around  him,  was  called  into  being  within  a few  thousan  i 
years  of  the  days  in  which  we  live — not  by  a transmutation  of 
species  (a  theory  no  better  than  a phrensied  dream),  hut  by  a 
provident  contriving  power.  And  thus  we  at  once  remove  a 
stumbling-block,  thrown  in  our  way  by  those  who  would  rid 
themselves  of  a prescient  first  cause,  by  trying  to  resolve  all 
phenomena  into  a succession  of  constant  material  actions,  ascend- 
ing into  an  eternity  of  past  time. 

“ But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  geology  gives  its  aid 
to  natural  religion.  It  proves  that  a pervading  intelligent  prin- 
ciple has  manifested  its  power  during  times  long  anterior  to  the 
records  of  our  existence.  1 1 adds  to  the  great  cunnilative  argu. 
ment  derived  from  the  forms  of  animated  nature,  by  showing  us 
new  and  unlooked  for  instances  of  organic  structure  adjusted  to 
an  end,  and  that  end  accomplished.  It  tells  us  that  God  has 
not  created  the  world  and  left  it  to  itself,  remaining  ever  after  a 
qiiiescent  spectator  of  his  own  work  ; for  it  puts  before  our  eyes 
the  certain  proofs,  that  during  successive  periods  there  have 
been,  not  only  great  changes  in  the  e.xternal  conditions  of  the 
earth,  but  corresponding  changes  in  organic  life;  and  that  in 
every  such  instance  of  change,  the  new  organs,  as  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  their  use,  were  exactly  suited  to  the  functions  of 
the  beings  they  were  given  to.  It  shows  intelligent  power  Tint 
only  contriving'means  ada]ited  to  an  end,  but  at  many  successive 
times  contriving  a change  of  mechanism  adapted  to  a change 
of  external  conditions  ; and  thus  affords  a proof,  peculiarly  its 
own,  that  the  great  first  cause  continues  a provident  and  active 
intelligence.” 

A little  before,  he  says — 

“ Yet  I have  heard  it  myself  asserted,  within  these  very  walls, 
that  there  is  no  religion  of  nature,  and  that  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  attributes  of  God,  or  even  of  his  existence,  indepen- 
dently of  revelation.  The  assertion  is,  1 think,  mischievous, 
because  I believe  it  untrue : and  by  truth  only  can  a God  of  truth 
be  honoured,  and  the  cause  of  true  religion  be  served.”  ” The 
single-minded  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  having  their  souls 
filled  with  other  truths,  thought  little  of  the  laws  of  nature;  but 
thev  tell  us  of  the  immutable  perfections  of  our  heavenly  Father, 
and  describe  him  as  a being  in  ivhum  is  no  variabteness  or  shadow 
of  turning.  Tlie  religion  of  nature  and  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
are,  therefore,  in  beautiful  accordance  ; and  the  indications  of  the 
Godhead,  offered  by  the  one,  are  well  fitted  to  give  us  a livelier 
belief  in  the  promises  of  the  other.” 
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We  are  exceeding;]y  puzzled  what  lo  do  with  tlie  remain- 
ing portions  of  L)r.  lJuckland’s  lecture.  The  sti’ange  in- 
tktuation  which  he  laboured  under,  and  which  we  have 
alluded  to  above,  of  being  as  little  the  man  of  science  as 
jiossihle,  prevented  him  from  enlightening  us  on  many 
points  of  zoological  geology  with  which  he  is  known  to  be 
eminently  conversant.  We  regret  this  exceedingly.  We 
could  have  much  wished  that  he  had  pointed  out  the  ex- 
traordinary benefit  which  the  study  of  organic  remains 
has  conferred  on  geology  since  the  commencement  of  the 
]iresent  century.  And  above  all  it  were  to  be  desired,  that 
lie  had  explained  the  proce.sv  of  inferenltal  reafioning — a 
most  happy  application  of  the  principle  of  circumstantial 
and  analogical  evidence — b}'  which  Cuvier  and  Brongniart 
in  the  first  instance,  and  Dr.  Buckland  himself,  Mr.  Cony- 
beare,  and  other  inquirers — from  the  inspection  of  a frag- 
ment of  a fossil  animal,  were  enabled  accurately  to  ascertain 
the  size,  structure,  and  habits  of  the  extinct  creature.  IVe 
wish,  for  instance,  that  he  had  told  us  something  of  the 
habits  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  of  which  he  exhibits  a diagram — 
a creature  which,  according  to  Cuvier,  had  the  snout  of  a 
dolphin,  the  teeth  of  a crocodile,  the  head  and  breast-bone 
of  a lizard,  with  the  extremities,  four  in  number,  of  the 
whale,  and  the  vertebrae  of  fish.  Dr.  Buckland,  to  be  sure, 
told  us  that  he  was  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  structure  and  habits  of  these  fossil  sauri,  that  he  could, 
if  it  so  pleased  him,  tell  us  all  about  them,  to  the 
very  article  not  only  of  their  culinary  but  nursery  ar- 
rangements. “ I could  tell  you,”  said  he,  in  a tone 
of  enviable  self-satisfaction,  “ not  only  what  they  fed 
upon,  b\it  when  they  fed  — in  fact  could  tell  you  upon 
what  edible,  and  at  what  hour  they  dined  every  day 
of  their  lives.”  This  of  course  produced  a partial  titter 
among  the  “ fair  ornaments”  of  the  assembly — and  if  that 
was  the  object  of  his  high  ambition  he  attained  it ; but  the 
judicious  grieved  and  remarked,  that  three  such  victories 
more,  and  farewell  to  the  British  Association  and  all  its 
greatness.  Why  did  he  not  explain  W\ehoio — the  process 
of  reasoning,  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  antediluvian 
knowledge?  But  we  are  tired  of  scolding. 

We  shall  conclude  all  we  have  to  say  at  present  on 
fossil  remains,  in  the  happy  language  of  Mr.  Lyell: — 

“ The  growing  importance  of  the  natural  history  of  organic 
remains  may  be  pointed  out  as  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
progress  of  the  science  during  the  present  century.  This  branch 
of  knowledge  has  already  become  an  instrument  of  great  utility 
in  geological  classifications,  and  is  continuing  daily  to  unfold  new 
data  for  grand  and  enlarged  views  respecting  the  former  changes 
of  the  earth.  When  we  compare  the  result  of  observations  in 
the  last  thirty  years  with  those  of  the  three  preceding  centiirie.s, 
we  cannot  but  look  forward  with  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
to  tlie  degree  of  excellence  to  which  geology  may  be  carried,  even 
by  the  labours  of  the  present  generation.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
any  science,  with  the  exception  of  astronomy,  unfold,  in  an 
equally  brief  period,  so  many  novel  and  unexpected  truths,  and 
overturn  so  many  preconceived  opinions.  The  senses  had  for- 
ages taught  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  until  the  astronomer  taught 
that  it  was  carried  through  space  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  In 
like  manner  was  the  surface  of  this  planet  regarded  as  having 
remained  rrnaltered  since  the  creation,  until  the  geologist  proved 
that  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  resistless  change,  and  was  still 
the  subject  of  slow  but  irever-ending  fluctuations.  The  discovery 
of  other  systems  in  the  boundless  regions  of  space  was  the 
triumph  of  astronomy.  To  trace  the  same  system  through  vari- 
ous transformations — to  behold  it  at  successive  eras,  adorned  with 
hills  and  valleys,  lakes  and  seas,  and  peopled  with  new  inhabi- 
tants, was  the  delightful  meed  of  geological  research 

As  we  explore  this  magnificent  field  of  inquiry,  the  sentiment  of 
a great  historian  of  our  times — Niebuhr — may  continually  be 
present  to  our  minds,  that  ‘ he  who  calls  what  has  vanished  back 
again  into  being,  enjoys  a bliss  like  that  of  creating.’  ” 

And  to  the  same  effect,  and  still  more  eloquently,  Sir 
H.  Davy  exclaims, — 

“ If  we  look  with  wonder  upon  the  great  remains  of  human 
works,  such  <as  the  columns  of  Palmyra,  broken  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert, — the  temples  of  Paestura,  beautiful  in  the  decay  of 
twenty  centuries, — or  the  mutilated  fragments  of  Greek  sculpture 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  in  our  own  Museums,  as  proofs  of 
the  genius  of  artists,  and  power  and  riches  of  nations  passed 
away, — with  how  much  deeper  a feeling  of  admiration  must  we 
consider  those  grand  monuments  of  nature  which  mark  the  re- 
volutions of  the  globe:  continents  broken  into  islands;  one  land 
produced — another  destroyed  ; the  bottom  of  the  ocean  become 
a fertile  soil — whole  races  of  animals  extinct,  and  the  bones  and 
exuviae  of  one  class  covered  with  the  remains  of  another  ; and 


npon  these  graves  of  past  generations,  the  n.arhle  nr  roelnj  tomhs,  as 
it  were,  of  a former  animated  world,  new  ffenerutions  rising,  and 
order  and  harmuntj  estah/ished,  and  a sgstem  of  life  and  beauty  pro- 
duced, as  it  were,  out  of  chaos  and  death ; proving  the  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Great  Cause  of  all  being  !" 

THE  L.VDIES  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHERS. 

IVith  Dr.  Buckland  commenced  tliose  antics  of  “ philo- 
sojihic”  gallantry  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  an  early 
pai't  of  tills  paper,  as  so  wholly  unworthy  of  the  performers 
and  the  audience.  AVe  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  our 
readers  by  noticing  them  in  detail.  Flattery — if  flat- 
tery it  can  be  called,  that  was  downright  insult — more 
coarse  — more  extravagant — and,  w'e  will  not  hesitate  to 
add,  less  savouring  of  high  breeding,  we  never  witnessed, 
even  at  a minor  theatre.  Dr.  Buckland  w-as  not  content 
with  telling  the  ladies  present  that  they  were  handsome, 
amiable,  and  intelligent;  hut  they  must  be  the  “most 
beautiful,  the  most  accomplished,  the  most  fascinating, 
and  of  the  most  discriminating  intellect  of  any  women  in 
the  world.”  Then  — their  eyes  in  brilliancy  eclipsed  the 
sun  ; the  fabled  beauty  of  the  goddess  of  morning  was 
surpassed  in  their  smiles  and  blushes,  &c.,  &c. — and  so 
on  to  the  extreme  of  fulsome  bombast.  The  great  misfor- 
tune was,  that  this  extravagant  start  at  doing  tlie  scientific 
gallant,  set  the  other  philosophers,  Messrs.  AVhewell  and 
Sedgwiclq  on  the  rack  to  coin  new  phrases  of  compliment, 
so  as  not  to  be  distanced  by  one  a few  years  older  tlian 
them.  Mr.  AVhewell  accordingly  ran  through  the  whole 
Minerva  press  of  “angelic”  balderdash;  and  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick, being  last  in  the  field,  had  nothing  else  left  but  to 
compare  the  ladies  of  Scotland  to  “a  pillar  of  light,  con- 
ducting the  British  Association  in  honour  and  safety  to 
the  Land  of  Promise — the  justly-called  Modern  Athens  !” 
This  thought,  by  the  way,  is  not  new — it  is  taken  from 
one  of  Moore’s  songs  ; and  we  recommend  Mr.  Sedgwick 
to  sing  it  the  next  time  he  is  pushed  for  high-flown 
nonsense.  A song,  with  an  interlude  performance  on 
the  tight-rope,  is  all  that  was  wanting  to  crown  the  phi- 
losophic revels  of  the  Assembly  Room. 

MR.  WHEWELL’s  lecture  ON  TIDES —MR.  SEDGWICK. 

Friday  Evening. — We  are  disposed  to  view  with  great 
indulgence  the  proceedings  on  Friday,  the  last  of  the 
Evening  meetings  ; for  besides  that  “ parting  is  such  sweet 
sorrow,”  and  that  actions  of  the  most  indifferent  character 
become,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  feelingly  remarked,  matters 
of  almost  painful  interest  when  performed  for  the  last  time, 
the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  AVhewell  and  Mr. 
Sedgwick  were  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting,  en- 
title them  to  a large  measure  of  indulgence.  Other  actors 
were,  we  believe,  engaged  for  the  occasion ; and  it  was 
not  till  the  eleventh  hour  that  Mr.  MJiewell  and  Mr. 
Sedgwick  were  prevailed  upon — the  latter  actually  labour- 
ing under  illness— to  go  through  the  character  of  lec- 
turers for  the  evening,  “ at  the  shortest  notice.”  M'‘e 
regret  exceedingly  that  they  had  not  more  time  for  study 
and  rehearsal.  The  subjects  were  most  happily  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  and  to  the  popular  abilities  of  the  men ; and 
an  opportunity  would  have  been  thus  afforded  of,  if  pos- 
sible, doing  away  with  the  unfavourable  impression  against 
science  and  its  professors,  created  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

Among  the  benefits  conferred  upon  science  by  the 
British  Association — which  we  shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  recapitulating  at  the  end  of  this  paper — none  are  of 
higher  importance,  theoretical  and  practical,  than  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  observers  throughout  the  empire — 
indeed,  Europe  at  large — to  the  phenomena  of  the  tides. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that  till  Mr.  Lubbock,  at  the 
instance  chiefly  of  the  Association,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject,  nothing  had  been  done  towards  extending  our 
knowledge  of  tidal  phenomena  since  the  time  of  Newton  ; 
and  at  this  moment,  as  Mr.  Whewell  admitted,  the  inlbr- 
mation  possessed  with  regard  to  these  phenomena  by  the 
physical  astronomer  differs  neither  in  kind  nor  degree 
from  that  generally  diffused  among  those  who  have  not 
had  the  advantages  of  a scientific  education.  In  fact, 
with  respect  to  the  tides,  the  philosopher  and  the  un- 
learned man  are  precisely  on  the  same  footing ; both  know 
that  there  is  a connexion  between  tides  and  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  beyond  that  they  are  both 
ignorant.  The  truth  is,  the  phenomena  of  the  tides. 
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thou2;h  of  the  most  familiar  occurrence,  are  so  compli- 
cated and  shifting,  and  so  much  influenced  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  local  situation,  that  they  elude  the  grasp  of  the 
most  sldlful  mathematician.  Laplace  himself  attempted 
tlie  difficult  investigation,  but  failed  ; characterising  it  as 
the  most  “ thorny  problem  in  physical  astronomy.’’  Tliis 
will  not  appear  so  wonderful  when  we  recollect,  first,  that 
the  depth  of  the  fluid  acted  upon — water — is  in  no  two 
places  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  precisely  the  same,  and 
this  surface  is  so  irregular  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
represented  even  approximately  by  any  mathematical 
curve;  and,  secondly,  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
acting  forces  — the  moon  and  sun  — are  continually 
clianging.  But  of  all  the  circumstances  which  influence 
tlie  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  none  is  so  influential  as  local 
situation.  In  Bristol,  for  example,  the  tide  rises  from  50 
to  60  feet ; and  those  who  have  visited  the  neighbourhood 
of  Clifton  will  recollect  that,  at  low  water,  the  bed  of  the 
Avon  appears  to  be  a steep  valley,  almost  dry  enough  to 
walk  in,  while  the  ships  appear  to  be  sticking  mar- 
vellously to  the  walls,  to  be  floated  by  the  returning  tide. 
This  peculiarity  of  Bristol  renders  it  a very  imiiortant  po- 
sition for  observing  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  ; and, 
accordingly,  the  Philosophical  Society  of  that  town  have, 
at  the  request  of  the  Association,  undertaken  a series  of 
minute  and  carefully  conducted  observations,  from  which 
we  may  expect  the  best  results.  Similar  observations 
have  been  undertaken  at  Liverpool  and  Hull,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  followed  at  the  several  seaports  and 
estuaries  along  the  British  coast.  Nor  has  the  govern- 
ment been  slow  in  lending  its  assistance  towards  multi- 
plying the  means  of  accurate  information  of  tidal  pheno- 
mena. On  being  applied  to  by  the  Association,  the 
Admiralty  gave  directions  to  the  officers  of  the  Coast 
Blockade  to  obey  the  instructions  of  the  Association  ; and 
at  this  moment  some  50U  of  these  gentlemen  are  engaged 
m a series  of  well-devised  observations.* 

For  the  propose  of  clearly  understanding  the  little  that 
is  known  concerning  the  tides— beyond  the  general  fact 
or  principle  of  their  being  a consequence  of  the  universal 
law  of  gravitation — it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  the 
waters  of  the  globe  as  nearly  in  the  condition  of  a satellite 
revolving  about  its  primary,  and  liable  to  the  same  kind 
of  disturbances  from  the  attraction  of  a third  body.  A 
drop  of  water  existing  alone  would  take  a spherical  form, 
by  reason  of  the  attraction  of  its  parts;  and  if  the  same 
drop  were  to  fall  freely  in  a vacuum,  under  the  influence 
of  an  uniform  gravity,  since  every  part  would  be  equally 
accelerated,  the  particles  would  retain  their  relative  posi- 
tion, and  the  spherical  form  be  unchanged.  But  suppose 
it  to  be  under  the  influence  of  an  attraction  acting  on  each 
of  its  particles  independently,  and  increasing  in  intensity 
at  every  step  of  the  descent,  then  the  parts  nearer  the 
centre  of  attraction  would  be  attracted  more  than  the 

* As  the  instrument  of  observation  is  a self-registering  instru- 
ment, retiuiring  no  great  delicacy  of  manipulation  in  using  it, 
we  shall  quote  Mr.  Lubbock’s  direction  as  to  its  use,  with  the 
liope  that  such  of  our  readers  as  reside  in  situations  favourable 
lor  observing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  may  be  induced,  at 
lea.st,  to  give  it  a trial: — “ Observations  of  the  tides  should  record 
1 articularly, — 1st.  The  time  and  height  of  high  water.  2ndly. 
ibe  time  and  height  of  low  water.  And,  3rdly.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  ; and  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer should  he  noted,  and  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the 
current  described.  The  means  of  observation  which  Mr.  Lubbock 
most  ajiproves  of,  is  a staff  carefully  graduated,  connected  with  a 
lioat,  and  working  through  a collar  when  the  height  is  read  off. 
The  staff  must  be  kept  in  a vertical  position,  by  means  of  friction- 
rollers  ; the  float  should  be  in  a chamber  to  which  the  water  has 
access  by  a small  opening,  in  order  that  the  ripple  may  be  as 
much  diminished  as  pos.sil)le.  It  would  be  convenient  to  have  a 
clock  to  the  tide-gauge  ; and  if  made  to  strike  minutes,  so  much 
the  better.  The  observer  should  note  the  height  of  the  water  at 
the  end  of  every  minute,  and  until  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  time  of  high  water  is  past.”  But  as  this  process  is  exceed- 
ingly tedious  and  troublesome,  a self-registering  machine,  to  he  had 
at  the  mathematical  instrument  makers,  invented  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
bi.s  been  tried,  we  believe,  with  success — among  other  places,  at 
Bristol,  and  the  London  Docks.  'J'he  principle  consists  in  a style  or 
j'cncil.  which  is  moved  horizontally  by  the  tide  along  the  summit 
of  a cylinder,  which  is  turned  round  slowly  and  uniformly  ; the 
jiencil  describes  a curve  ujton  jiaper  wound  round  the  cylinder, 
which  curve  indicates  the  fluctuations  of  the  water.  The  motion 
of  the  tide  being  originally  vertical  is  changed  by  a commou  me- 
chanical contrivance  of  the  simplest  kind. 


central,  and  the  central  than  the  more  remote,  and  the 
w'hole  would  he  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
into  an  oblong  form,— the  tendency  to  separation  being, 
however,  counterbalanced  by  the  attraction  of  the  particles 
on  each  other,  and  a form  of  equilibrium  thus  established. 

This  principle  explains  satisfactorily  a curious  fact  in 
tire  history  of  the  tides — which  is  a kind  of  vulgar  wonder 
— namely,  the  fact  that  high  water  always  takes  place  in 
the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is,  and  in  the  opposite 
hemisphere  where  the  moon  is  not,  at  the  same  time.  This 
principle  of  the  difference  of  attractions  solves  the  whole 
difficulty.  In  the  hemisphere  where  the  moon  is,  the 
water  is  more  drawn  towards  the  moon  than  the  mass  of 
the  earth  is,  and  its  gravity  being  lessened,  the  column 
towards  the  middle  of  the  hemisphere  lengthens  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  columns  which  are  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  middle  point,  of  which  the  weight  is  less 
diminished.  In  the  opposite  hemisphere,  again,  the  mass 
of  the  earth — being  much  nearer— is  more  drawn  to  the 
moon  than  the  waters  of  that  hemisphere  ; and  their  rela- 
tive tendencies  are  changed  in  the  same  directions,  and 
nearly  by  the  same  quantity.  And  it  follows  that  but  for 
this  difference  of  the  intensity  of  attraction  at  the  two  sur- 
faces, that  is  to  say,  if  the  action  of  the  moon  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth  were  the  same,  no  tide  whatever  would 
be  produced.  It  follows  also  that  as  the  rise  of  the  great 
tidal  nave  which  follows  the  course  of  the  moon  from  east 
to  west  does  not  exceed  a very  few  feet,  or  rather  inches, 
its  existence  would  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  felt  but  lor  the 
obstruction  which  it  meets  with  from  our  continents  and 
islands.  In  fact,  the  height  and  lowness  of  the  tide  in 
any  place  is  a mere  question  of  local  peculiarity.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  multiplied  observations. 

Mr.  Whewell  stated  that  the  observations  made  recently 
at  Bristol  went  to  verify  the  observation,  as  old,  we  believe, 
as  Newton,  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  the  evening 
tides  were  higher  than  the  morning,  and  at  other  periods 
the  morning  were  higher  than  the  evening.  It  is  a curious 
fact,  however,  that  the  port  of  London  tides  are  an  excep- 
tion to  this  otherwise,  we  believe,  general  fa,ct.  Indeed, 
though  the  Thames  rise  is  considerable,  it  is  subject  to 
fewer  irregularities  than  any  other  we  at  this  moment  re- 
collect. Mr.  Whewell  explained  the  difference  which  the 
London  tide  offers  as  compared  with  the  Bristol  tide,  with 
respect  to  the  alternate  rise  and  depression  of  its  crest,  by 
the  circumstance  that  London  is  so  situated  that  the 
branch  of  the  tide  which  comes  round  from  the  south  of 
the  Atlantic  arrives  at  the  port  of  London  some  twelve 
hours  sooner  than  the  branch  which  comes  round  the  north 
part  of  Scotland,  and  down  the  German  Ocean.  By  this 
means  the  London  tide  is  made  to  be  a compound  of  the 
morning  and  evening  tides.  Nor  is  this  the  only  pecu- 
liarity with  which  local  circumstances  invest  the  London 
tide.* 

As  Mr.  Sedgwick’s  statement  was  a mere  recapitulation 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Geological  Section,  we  do  not  feel 
called  upon  to  anticipate  our  report  of  the  proceedings 
’ 111  the  Sections,  by  noticing  it  in  detail. 

The  Evening  sittings  having  closed  here,  we  shall  now 
describe  the  proceedings  at  the  Sections. 

* The  velocity  of  a stream  of  tide  depends,  caleris  pai-ibus,  on 
the  olistacles  it  encounters.  Ulie  Bristol  (Jhannel  is  a familiar  ex- 
ample of  a high  rise  of  tide  caused  hy  a gradually  contracted 
' channel  to  which  there  is  no  outlet.  The  difference  of  level,  pro- 

■ duced  by  obstacles  to  the  tide,  is  remarkably  exhibited  on  each 
‘ side  of  the  isthmus  separating  Nova  Scotia  from  the  main  land  of 

■ America.  In  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  tides  rise 
and  fall  only  eight  feet  ; while  in  the  north  side  they  rise  not 

' less  than  eighty  feet.  M.  Daussy  found  that  atmospheric  pres- 
’ sure  had  a great  influence  upon  the  tides  of  France ; the  rise  of 
‘ an  inch  in  the  mercurial  column,  according  to  him,  depressed  the 
' tide  fourteen  inches.  Strange  to  say,  however,  Mr.  Lubbock 
' found  that  the  influence  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  upon 
' the  tides  of  the  Thames  is  insensible. 

1 %*  The  length  to  u'hich  this  paper  has  extended  compels 
> us  to  defer  the  remainder  to  our  next  Number. 


t,  Ancient  Oranye. — On  opening  an  Ktruscan  vase,  taken  from  the 
, ruins  of  Herculaneum,  the  .\hbe  Facciolati  found  an  orange 
pickled  in  vinegar,  and  in  a state  of  perfect  preservation.  It  would 
1 appear,  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  oranges  much  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do 
gherkins. 
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The  Reur  Danciiuj. — Tliat  facetious  publication,  tlie  ‘Times,’ | 
contains,  as  a leading  article  of  the  ‘2d  instant,  the  following 
paragraph: — “That  ingenious  publication,  the  ‘ Companion  to 
the  Newspaper,’  ‘under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge,’  informs  its  readers  tiiat  the 
streets  are  not  to  he  called,  as  they  have  been,  by  chimneysweepers, 
under  a penalty  of  JOs.  Thus  the  public  are  instructed  by  the 
Society  for  the  Dilfusion  of  Political  Knowledge,  that  the  Legis- 
lature has  in  its  wisdom  required  chimneysweepers  to  give  new 
names  to  the  streets,  and  it  will  be  understood  by  the  good  people 
who  have  faith  in  the  ‘ Companion  to  the  Newspaper,’  super- 
intended as  it  is,  that  it  is  illegal  for  a chimneysweeper  to  call  Ox- 
ford-street Oxford-street,  &c.  But  a fact  still  more  curious  is 
announced — namely,  that  chimneysweepers  are  not  to  hawk  the 
streets,  or  that  the  streets  are  not  to  be  hawked  by  chimney- 
sweepers. Hawking  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  such  small 
goods  as  fish,  vegetables,  muffins,  matches,  &c. ; but,  thanks  to 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge,  we  learn  that 
such  bulky  articles  as  streets  have  also  been  hawked,  and  not  by 
auctioneers,  but  by  chimneysweepers.  And  as  one  fact  throws 
light  upon  another,  we  here  see  the  policy  of  forbidding  chimney- 
sweepers to  call  the  streets  as  they  have  been  called,  for  they  can- 
not hawk  what  they  may  not  describe  by  the  common  name. 
Tims,  if  the  Legislature  enacted  that  sprats  should  not  be  called 
as  they  have  been  by  fishwomen,  it  is  clear  that  the  hawking  of 
them  would  be  a bad  business,  even  if  it  were  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited. VVe  quote  the  information  of  the  ‘ Companion’  as  it 
appears  in  all  the  emphasis  of  italics  : — ‘ The  streets  are  also  not 
to  be  haiohed  or  called,  as  they  have  been,  by  chimneysweepers,  un- 
der a penalty  of  forty-shillings'  Startling  as  this  intelligence 
would  otherwise  be,  it  comes  with  the  weight  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Political  Knowledge,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
committee  most  eminent  in  letters.  A light,  however,  has  sud- 
denly flashed  upon  us.  We  perceive  that  the  sentence  quoted  is 
a corruption  of  the  tongue  discovered  by  IWi-.  Bellenden  Kei',  and 
in  the  Saxon  or  Dutch  of  that  gentleman  it  runs  — ‘ Thest  reet- 
sareal  sonotto  beh  awkedor  cal  ledast  hey  have!)  eenb  ychim  ney- 
sweep  ersund  erap  enalt  yof  f ortys  hil  lings.’  ” MA  copy  this  to 
relieve  our  readers  with  flashes  of  wit  only  excelled  by  the  memora- 
ble effusions  of  the  ‘ Times’  itself,  on  Mr.  Simpson.  By  way  of 
contrast  to  the  joke,  however,  we  subjoin  the  clause  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  is  abridged  in  the  ‘ Companion  to  the  News- 
paper.’ “ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  master  or  mistress 
chimneysweeper,  or  for  any  journeyman,  servant,  or  apprentice  of 
any  chimneysweeper,  or  for  any  person  whomsoever  acting  as  a 
chimneysweeper,  to  call  or  hawk  the  streets  in  any  city,  town,  or 
village,  or  elsewhere,  for  employment  in  his  or  her  trade  as  a 
chimneysweeper  ; and  if  any  person,  chimneysweeper,  journey- 
man, servant,  or  apprentice,  shall  offend  herein,  he  shall  be  sub- 
ject aud  liable  for  every  such  offence  to  forfeit  and  pay  a sum  not 
exceeding  40s.” 

Mr.  Donaldson. — This  gentleman,  who  was  long  connected 
with  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Advertiser,’  has  left  property  to  the  amount 
of  220,000/.,  which  he  has  destined  to  be  employed  in  founding 
an  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  for  orphan  and 
destitute  children.  Annuities  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.  or 
12,000/.  to  the  relations  of  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  which  will  termi- 
nate with  the  lives  of  the  annuitants,  form  the  only  portions  of 
the  property  not  immediately  devoted  to  this  object. 

Rights  of  Painters. — It  has  been  decided  before  a legal  tribunal 
at  Paris,  that  the  exclusive  right  to  have  an  engraving  made 
from  a picture  remains  with  the  painter,  even  after  the  painting 
is  sold. 

Stale  News  New.--'-'  It  is  said  that  the  violent  abuse  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  appears  iu  a morning  print,  proceeds  from 
the  pen  of  two  briefless  barristers.  The  result  is  what  may  be 
expected— impotent  rage  and  pointless  slander  covering  their 
wretched  utterers  with  scorn  and  contempt,  while  he  whom  they 
assail,  safe  in  the  pre-eminent  excellence  of  his  character,  and  iii 
that  universal  esteem  which  always  follows  genuine  merit,  looks 
down  with  compassion,  not  unmixed  with  derision,  on  their  petty 
plots  and  bustling  bobadilisms.” — Times,  December  14,  1833. 

E.rpedition  to  Central  Africa. — Before  quoting  the  terms  in 
which  the  South  African  newspapers  announce  the  departure  of 
this  expedition,  it  may  be  desirable  to  state  the  precise  objects  with 
which  it  is  undertaken,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  con- 
ducted. In  doing  this,  we  make  use  chiefly  of  a paper  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  number  of  the  ‘Edinburgh  New  Philosophi- 
cal Journal.’  The  general  object  which  Dr.  Smith  set  before 
him  in  planning  this  expedition,  was  to  “elucidate  the  geography 
of  these  regions,  the  nature  of  their  productions,  and  the  advan- 
tages they  may  offer  to  commercial  enterpri.se.”  The  funds  re- 
quired to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  were  to  be  raised 


in  shares  of  3/.  each,  and,  according  to  a stipulation  which  now 
usually  finds  its  way  into  the  plans  of  geogra])hical  enterprises, 
the  “ collections  ” are  to  be  the  property  of  the  shareholders.  We 
are  sorry  that  such  a stipulation  should  be  necessary.  A man 
wlio  is  prepared  to  devote  his  mental  ami  physical  abilities  iu 
this  manner,  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  deserves  something  better 
than  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  collections  to  rejiay  the 
trifling  pecuniary  outlay  which  the  execution  of  his  plan 
requires.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Scbomburgk’s  ex- 
pedition to  the  interior  of  Guiana  is  iilanned  on  a similar 
principle  as  to  compensation.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
present  expedition  is  not  the  same  as  that  to  the  interior  of  South 
Africa  from  Dalagoa  Bay,  which  was  noticed  at  page  IHfi  of  our 
last  volume.  Dr.  Smith’s  intention  is  to  j)enetrate  direct  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Equator.  Notwiihstanding  the 
facilities  which  the  recent  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niger 
offers  for  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  Africa  from  the 
western  shore,  the  route  northward  from  the  Cape  is  considere  l 
to  be  in  many  respects  preferable,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known. 
The  traveller  starts  from  a healthy  climate  which  extends  as  far  as 
the  researches  of  missionaries  ami  traders  have  hitherto  reached  ; 
and  should  less  favourable  regions  lie  before  bim,  he  knows  that 
every  step  on  his  return  will  bring  him  under  the  influence  of  a 
purer  atmosphere.  The  route  from  the  western  shore  is  just  the 
reverse.  The  traveller  plunges  at  once  into  regions  replete  wiih 
fever  and  dysentery,  and  his  physical  aud,  perhaps,  his  mental 
powers,  are  exhausted  before  the  business  of  actual  discovery  com- 
mences. Hence  the  numerous  victims  to  African  discovery  in 
that  direction.  Another  comparative  advantage  is,  that  the 
native  tribes  through  which  the  traveller  must  pass,  are,  as  far  as 
known,  much  less  mischievous  and  formidable  than  tho.se  on  the 
coast,  and  especially  near  the  great  rivers,  where  the  slave-tra  le 
has  for  centuries  “ converted  the  barbarian  into  a savage,  and  the 
savage  into  a demon.”  In  the  jiroposeil  route  the  natives  have 
never  come  into  hostile  contact  with  Europeans.  The  best  ac- 
counts represent  them  as  comparatively  trampiil,  mild,  and  even 
courteotis  to  strangers,  though  they  carry  on  war  against  each 
other  with  much  ferocity.  Considering  how  much  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  is  a blank  upon  our  maps,  every  attempt  to  withdraw  thy 
veil  must  be  watched  with  interest.  We  are,  therefore,  much 
gratified  to  learn  that  Dr.  Smith’s  expedition  has  at  last  set  forth 
on  its  perilous  undertaking.  Iu  the  original  plan  of  the  expedi- 
tion it  was  to  consist  of  forty  persons,  of  whom  six  were  to  by 
Europeans,  and  thirty  Hottentots,  with  seven  waggons  drawn  by 
120  oxen.  We  do  not  know  if  the  actual  exploi-ing  party  is  thus 
constituted  ; but  among  the  individuals  composing  it  are  Dr.  Smith 
Captain  Kdye,  of  the  08th  regiment,  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  Mr.  Bur- 
row, besides  two  gentlemen  from  India,  who  will  accompany  them 
as  far  as  Lattakoo.  They  commenced  their  journey  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thursday  the  10th  of  July,  and  were  escorted  to  a consi- 
derable distance  by  Sir  John  Herschell,  Mr.  M‘tdear,  the  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  Mr.  Meadows,  and  Baron  von  Ludwigge,  gentle- 
men attaclied  to  them  by  friendship,  and  by  a common  zeal  for 
discovery.  All  the  persons  belonging  to  the  expedition  will 
assemble  at  Graaff  Reinet,  which  will  be  the  point  of  departure. 
The  best  results  may  be  anticipated  from  the  care  with  which 
this  expedition  has  been  planned,  and  the  reported  talent  <d' 
the  persons  engaged.  We  shall  be  careful  duly  to  register  its 
progress. 

Statue  of  Cuvier. — M.  David  has  just  completed  the  model  of 
the  statue  which  is  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cuvier,  in  his 
native  town  of  Montbelliard.  The  statue,  the' head  of  which  is 
said  to  be  a striking  likeness  of  the  Baron,  represents  him  in  a 
posture  of  meditation,  holding  in  one  hand  a pencil,  and  in  the 
other  a paper,  on  which  he  has  drawn  the  figure  of  the  mammoth 
and  its  skeleton.  In  this  way,  and  by  a jaw-bone  of  the  same 
animal  on  the  pedestal,  the  artist  has  chosen  to  signify  the  dis- 
tinguished career  of  Cuvier  as  a naturalist. 

Spider  in  fjogwood. — About  three  weeks  since,  as  some  sawyer.-i, 
at  the  Molyneux  logwood-mill,  near  Prestwick,  Lancashire, 
were  engaged  in  rasping  a small  block  of  logwood,  they  came  to 
a hole  in  it,  from  which  crawled  a large  spider,  answering  verv 
nearly  to  the  description  given  of  the  great  American  spider'; 
and  as  the  logwood  comes  almost  exclusiv'ely  from  Campeachy 
and  the  West  Indies,  it  is  probably  the  same.  It  weighed  within 
a few  grains  of  half  an  ounce,  and  the  hole  which  contained  it 
was  aliout  6^  inches  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  two  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  tree.  The  tree  from 
which  the  block  was  sawn  was  not  large,  and  is  sujiposed  to  have 
been  under  twenty  years’  growth.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
spider  proceeded  from  au  egg  -which  had  been  deposited  in  some 
small  hole  of  the  tree,  while  a sapling.  It  has  been  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Manchester;  but,  since  its  re- 
lease, it  Las  fallen  iuto  a torpid  state,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to 
live. 
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POLYNESIAN  NATION. 

History  of  the  Origin  and  Migrations  of  the  Polynesian  Nation. 
By  John  Dunmore  Lang,  D.D.  8vo.  London,  1831.  Pu.2oC. 
Price  7*.  OiL 


This  is  another  work  from  the  pen  of  the  able  author  of 
tlie  ‘ Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  New  South 
Wales,’  which  we  reviewed  in  our  eighth  number.  The 
subject  which  he  has  here  taken  up  is  more  decidedly  of 
a literary  and  philosopliical  character  than  any  of  those 
handled  in  his  former  publication. 

Of  the  leading  views  of  the  present  work,  none  are  ab- 
solutely new— though,  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  the 
author  appears  not  to  be  aware  that  he  has  been  antici- 
pated by  preceding  inquirers ; but  several  points  receive 
a good  deal  of  new  illustration,  and  are  pursued  farther 
than  they  had  been  by  any  former  writer. 

In  the  study  of  the  moral  condition,  relations,  and  pro- 
spects of  man,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  speculation 
having  to  do  with  facts  as  well  as  with  principles,  we  can 
derive  no  sure  inferences  merely  from  an  examination  of 
the  present.  As  both  the  operations  which  are  actually 
going  on  in  the  interior  or  upon  the  surface  of  the 
material  globe,  and  the  lurther  changes  which  yet  await 
it,  are  best  read  in  the  still  remaining  memorials  or 
evidences  of  the  revolutions  it  has  already  sustained,  so 
the  future  destinies  of  man  are  most  clearly  discerned  by 
the  aid  of  the  light  reflected  from  his  past  history.  If 
any  one  imagines  that  this  source  of  information  can  be 
safely  neglected,  we  may  be  certain  that  he  has  never 
really  examined  it,  and  is  quite  ignorant  of  what  that  is 
which  he  takes  upon  him  to  disregard.  He  ought  to 
remember,  however,  that  in  prognosticating  the  course 
of  any  power  or  action  in  a state  of  progress,  that  which 
has  been  is  at  least  one  elei  ent  of  the  calculation  ; and 
that  the  conclusions,  therefore,  which  have  been  come  to 
without  reference  to  that  consideration  must  be  very  little 
to  be  relied  on.  In  point  of  tact,  the  most  erroneous  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  by  the  lazy,  superficial,  and 
arrogant  philosophy  which  has  chosen  to  take  this  royal 
road  in  traversing  the  subject  before  us. 

A favourite  article  in  the  creed  of  this  philosophy  is 
that  which  assumes  the  spontaneous  growtii  of  human 
civilization.  How  often  has  the  pretty  story  been  told  of 
the  gradual  progress  of  nations,  through  the  several  stao-es 
of  the  hunting  state,  and  the  pastoral  slate,  and  the  agri- 
cultural state,  from  the  midnight  of  barbarism  to  the 
clear  daylight  of  social  existence!  Like  many  another 
excellent  story,  this  ingenious  statement  is  simply  open 
to  the  objection,  that  it  appears  to  be  a fiction.  The  fLts 
connected  with  the  question  are  these.  No  instance  has 
been  recorded  or  can  be  quoted,  of  any  people  having 
emerged  Irom  barbarism  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  or 
without  communication  with  some  other  people  previou’sly 
civflujd^I 


instances  of  barbarous  nations,  in  the  absence  of  such 
communication,  continuing  for  centuries  without  losin°'  a 
leature  of  their  barbarism.  We  have  thus  both  negative 
and  positive  evidence  against  the  hypothesis  under  con- 
sideration. Further,  while  we  have  no  jiroof  that  bar- 
barism can  ever  spontaneously  brighten  into  civilization, 
we  have  many  examples  of  civilized  nations  or  communi- 
ties gradually  dropping  down  towards,  or  into,  liarbarism. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  fact  goes,  it  would  warrant  us 
to  infer  the  exact  contrary  of  that  which  the  hypothesis 
assumes:  it  leads  to  the  belief,  not  that  civilization  has 
been  the  produce  of  liarbarism,  but  that  whatever  of  the 
latter  exists  on  the  earth  lias  been  a falling-off  from  the 
former.  And  all  the  other  considerations  bearing  upon  tlie 
subject  confirm  this  view.  We  have  the  testimony  not 
only  of  sacred,  but  we  may  say,  of  universal  history, 
as  well  as  of  all  primitive  poetry  and  tradition,  in  favour 
of  the  position  that  civilization  was  the  original  condition 
of  man.  This  is  not  more  distinctly  affirmed  in  the 
Mosaic  narrative  of  Eden,  than  it  is  in  the  mythological 
figment  of  the  Age  of  Gold,  succeeded  by  those  of  Sdver, 
and  Brass,  and  Iron.  Even  at  the  present  day,  most 
savage  tribes  preserve  a belief  that  their  remote  ancestors 
were  possessed  of  a wisdom  and  a skill  in  many  arts 
vastly  superior  to  their  own;  and  that  a splendour  and 
refinement  which  once  distinguished  their  race  have 
faded  away.  Although  it  is  night  with  them  now,  and 
has  long  been, they  think,  and  look,  and  speak,  and  act 
like  those  who  have  once  known  the  light  of  day.  Noi- 
ls this  sunny  memory  which  they  retain  of  the  past  merely 
the  natural  poetry  of  the  heart,  struck  out  by  the  con- 
templation of  whatever  is  remote  in  time  or  space  : actual 
monuments  ot  that  past  exist  in  regions  now  covered  with 
barbarism,  which  amply  vindicate  all  the  tales  of  tradi- 
tion. In  short,  all  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  case,  with- 
out any  exception,  make  for  the  supposition  that  all  savao-e 
tribes  now  existing  are  the  descendants  of  races  formeily 
civilized.  We  may  add,  that  every  inquiry  into  the  mi- 
grations of  the  different  branches  of  the  human  family, 
which  has  had  any  result  at  all,  has  borne  testimony  to 
the  probability  of  the  same  supposition. 

To  all  this  various  evidence,  direct  and  circumstantial, 
whtit  is  tliGiG  th(it  sttinds  opposed? — A niere  drefim,  sup- 
ported  by  no  facts  whatever,— confessedly  conceived  ’in  an 
age  when  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  were  almost 
wholly  unknown,  and  mainly  patronized  by  a few- writers 
who,  besides  sharing,  of  course,  in  the  universal  ignorance 
of  their  time,  were  none  of  them  distinguished  by  powers 
of  profound  philosophical  speculation,  and  were,  for  the 
most  part,  utterly  disqualified  to  pass  a fair  judgment 
on  this  question,  by  their  rabid  prejudices  in  regard  to 
another  which  they  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it — 
the  question  ol  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
revelations,  to  escape  from  the  affirmative  of  which  there 
was  scarcely  any  other  affirmative  or  negative  whatever 
that  they  were  not  ready  to  embrace. 

In  the  absence,  indeed,  or,  we  ought  rather  to  say,  the 
opposition  of  all  historical  proof,  some  of  the  partisans  of 
this  hypothesis  have  attempted  to  sustain  it  on  metaphy- 
sical grounds — on  its  asserted  harmony  with  the  powers, 
operations,  and  tendencies  of  the  human  mind.  The  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics  adopted  by  this  school,  is  as  superficial 
and  fanciful  as  their  system  of  history.  Both  alike  scorn 
all  reterenceto  facts.  In  each  a single  principle  is  assumed, 
to  which  everything  is  made  to  bend.  Having  in  this  way 
fabricated  a system  which  bears  on  its  front  the  character 
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of  extreme  simplicity,  they 

necessity  be  a perfectly  philosophical  system.  Unclou  n 
prllv  the  tendency  of  all  philosophic  discovery  is  towaids 
see  ««  whole  fiehl  both  of  he 
ohvYcal  and  the  intellectual  universe,  we  should  piobably 

find  that  all  the  apparently  TuU^hoM 

flowed  from  one  or  Irom  a very  lew  piinciples  p, 

this  belief  in  regard  to  the  consummation  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  philosophy,  is  surely  a very  distinguishable  tlnng 
Irom  tL  liecipitltioY  which,  on  the  h 

any  self-recommended  conceit,  is  ready  to  ‘’•‘^^^pt  it  as 
truth  of  truths,  the  grand  crowning  axiom  Ya 

nhilosonhy  is  wrapt  up  and  concealed.  Not  so  siiall 
we  ever  reach  that  last  real  simplicity— not  so 
ever  make  any  advance  towards  it.  Patience  and  the 
most  perfect  impartiality  in  collecting,  arranging,  and  exa- 
iS^^  will  conduct  us  much  sooner  to  the  goal  we 

nrofess  to  be  seeking,  than  the  most  imposing  genera h y 
Sen  up  on  insufficnent  incpiiry  or  reflection,  f^erec  to 
merely  from  the  spirit  of  system,  and  made  to  ?olve  all  di  - 
ficultiL  simply  by  being  applied  as  a picklock  when  it  wi 

improvement  possessed  by  man,  appeals 
ciule  which  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  account  loi  all  Eie 
assumptions  of  "the  hypothesis.  It  is  perceived  that 
nntinns  at  a certain  stage  of  their  existence,  do  advance, 
at\east  in  certain  tracts  of  knowledge  and  civilization 
without  any  extraneous  impulse  ; audit  is  hence  concluded 
not  only  that  they  will  and  must  continue  so  to  advance 
nlfiniYlwbut  a\sothat,  by  the  same  self-exerlion,  they 
have,  or  at  least  may  have,  become  all  that  they  now  aie 
and  have  made  their  way  through  all  the  previous  stages 
of  the  road  from  the  lowest  barbarism  to  their  present  re- 
finement. On  the  face  of  it,  this  latter  inpmous  inlerence 
(we  here  say  nothing  of  the  other)  is  much  the  same  tlai  g 
as  would  be  the  assumption  that,  because  an  « ^-wTu 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was  able  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world  by  himself,  he  must  have  been  eq^ly  able 
to  do  so  from  the  hour  ot  his  birth.  fl LVin 

thesis  of  the  spontaneous  origin  ot_  ciyhzation  flies 
the  face  of  all  experience,  and  ot  all  probability.  It 
IS  oiiposed  to  all  ascertained  tacts,  and  to  all  sound 
loo-ic  ^ We  know  nothing  of  the  human  mind  which 
entitles  us  to  hold  that  it  would,  without  examp.e 
or  instruction,  and  solely  by  its  own  efforts,  emancipate 
itselffrom  barbarism  even  m the  most  lavomable  ciicum 
stances  Some  fanciful  speculators  (if  a notion  so  merely 
absurd  and  monstrous  can  be  spoken  ot  as  having  any- 
thino-  to  do  with  fancy)  have  deduced  the  origin  ot  man 
from"  some  order  of  brutes;  and  others,  still  more  stu- 
pidly extravagant,  have  advanced  as  a piece  ot  piotound 
phllLophy,  the  ludicrous  nonsense,  that  the  first  man 
was  origiLlly  nothing  more  than  a veptab  e filament 
which  gTadually  acquired  sensibility  and  mtellpnce,  as 
well  as  arms  and  legs,  merely  by  long  exposure  to  t'le  sun 
and  the  rain.  The  day  of  such  rubbish,  indeed,  is  now  pretty 
well  "one  by,  and  there  are  probably  lew  men  ot  science 
now  fiving,  who  would  not  he  ashamed  to  confess  any  sym- 
nathy  with  notions  at  once  so  drunken  and  so  doltish.  But 
in  sober  truth  the  position  that  man  was  his  own  civilizer, 
aimears  to  us  to  be  very  nearly  as  untenable  as  the  posi- 
tion that  he  was  his  own  creator.  The  facts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  are  all  against  the  one  hypothesis  as  well  as 
aoamst  the  other.  M^e  no  longer  see  either  vegetables  or 
animals  transforming  themselves  into  rnen,  and  we,  Uieie- 
fore,  refuse  to  believe  that  they  ever  did  so ; lor  il  they 
possessed  and  exerted  this  power  formerly,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  continue  to  exhibit  it 
still.  In  like  manner  we  see  none  ot  the  barbarous  i ace.-, 
now  on  earth  advancing  hy  their  own  efforts  a single  sk'p 
towards  civilization,  nor  manifesting  any  power  ot  doing 
so  -—we  have  had  some  of  them  under  our  observation  toi 
centuries,  and  m all  that  course  of  time  we  have  not  seen 
their  barbarism  soften  in  one  of  its  lineaments  ; we  will  not, 
therefore,  believe  that  any  barbarous  nation  \eii  to^  itsell 
has  ever'yet  civilized  itself  since  the  beginning  ot  time. 
AVe  are  compelled  to  consider  what  is  called  barbarism  as 
in  all  cases  the  degenerate  offspring  of  civilization,  and  not 
the  latter  as  the  produce  of  the  former.  M e are  conipelled 
to  look  upon  the  ruin  as  having  been  once  a finished  build- 
ing, and  not  upon  the  finished  building  as  having  been 
originally  a ruin. 


-.The  views  unfolded  in  the  present  work  are  founded 
upon  the  position  that  has  been  just  laid 
however  is  rather  assumed  than  tormally  aigued,  althou^l 
,t  is  indirectly  illustrated  by  many  of  the  facts  and  consi- 
derations brought  forward  in  the  course  of  the  disquisition 
in  proof  of  other  points.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  analysis  of  the  author’s  ingenious  and  interesting 

^The  fact  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  maybe  considered  to  have  been  put  by- 
Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  ‘History  of  Sumatra,  tbT.'lh 

We  shall  not,  therefore,  pursue  the  present  writei 
the  whole  of  his  discussion  of  this  head,  in  regard  to  which 
the  opinion  he  maintains  is  substantially  the  same  with 
that  advanced  by  Mr.  Marsden.  But  we  shal  quote  a 
portion  of  his  remarks  on  what  must  be  considered  the 
principal  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  Asiatic  derivation  of 
the  islanders,  that,  namely,  which  is  afforded  by  the  ‘^b' 
cal  identity  of  the  several  dialects  spoken  by  them  with  the 
Malay  tongue,  because  what  he  says  is,  we  think,  a per- 
fectly satisfactory  answer  to  sp™®  tlv 

been  lately  urged,  and  have  not  before  been  so  distinctly 
and  effectually  met.  After  having  gone  over  the  evi- 
dences first  of  the  connexion  ot  the  several  1 olynesian 
S.S  wilS:  Ih  other,  and  eecondly.ofthe  general  Ma- 
lay  an  character  of  all  of  them,  he  proceeds  as  lollows 
» The  modern  language  of  the  Malays  abounds  m Is, 

introduced  along  with  the  Mah.imetan  delusion  by  die  Mooi. a ot 
the  Mogul  empire.  It  abounds  also  in  Sanscrit  vocables  t.ie  evi- 
ilences  and  remains  of  the  ancient  intercourse  ot  the  nation  wi  th  die 
Hindoos  of  Western  India.  The  former  or  nmre  recent  ..l^these 
foreign  admixtures,  compared  with  the  rest  ot  the  language,  p.c- 
neiitfthe  appearance  of  a number  of  quartz  pebbles  enibedded  in 

a sheet  of  ice— their  edges  rough  and  broken,  and  then  genei.il 

aspect  exhibiting  iiotbiiig  in  common  with  Imm^eMem 

inLs  into  which  they  have  been  frozen.  The  result  ot  th^L  lat  ei 
„i  more  ancient  of  these  admixtures,  in  consequence  ot  the  m u. 
liquid  character  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  resembles  a comp  .11  ml 
Huid,  homogeneous  in  appearance,  but  differing  essentially,  how- 
ever, from  each  of  the  simple  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed. 
But  the  skeleton  of  the  language— us  bones  and  smews,  so  to 
speak— consists  of  the  ancient  iflalayan  or  Polynesian 

The  comparatively  consonantal  character  ot  the  Arabic  admixt  ire 

has  introduced  into  the  language  a tendency  to  discaid  the  li.ia 
vowels  of  the  ancient  Polynesian  ; die  polysyllabic  charactei  ot 
the  Sanscrit  infusion  has  divested  it  in  great  measure  ot  its  pri- 
mitive monosyllabic  form.  But,  in  getting  beyond  the  mffueuie 
of  these  foreign  admixtures  from  the  westward,  we  hnd  the  mo- 
dern language^of  the  Arcliipelago  gradually  assimilating  to  those 
of  PolyiitsiaYroper  , for,  ‘ 11.  this  dialect,;  p‘>*e'-ves  Mr  Marsdeiq 
in  reh-Ynce  to  tne  language  spoken  111  the  island  of  Celebes,  w huh 
IS  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  ot  the 
observe  one  feature  that  assimilates  it  to  the  languages  ot  Fui  the 
Polynesia,  the  words  lieing  invariably  made  to  terminate  with  a 

'"“‘'Inattention  to  these  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
Malavaii  laiwiiage  has  led  to  a series  ot  erroneous  views  on  the 
part  individuals  otherwise  distinguished  for  their  onenul 
scholarship,  or  for  their  means  ot  acquiring  inlormation  on  the 
subject,  ill  their  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  origm  and  affinities 
iff  t^e  Polynesian  language,  which  have  seiwed  to  mvo  ve  m 
still  ereateiM.bscurity  a subject  already  more  than  siifficientl>  ob- 
scure For  Smple,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  the  author  ot  that  mos 
interesting  work  • l^ilynesian  Researches,  has  given  a list  of  ten 
words  from  Marsdeii  s Malayan  Dictionary,  tke  stnk.,^  d.ssi™^^ 
laritv  of  some  of  which  to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Ha 
waiiL  dialect  of  the  Polynesian  language,  induces  liim  ^ 
the  identity  of  the  Malayan  and  Polynesian  tongues,  akhoiigh  he 
limits  that  ‘ there  is  a striking  resemlilance  in  othei  woid.s, 

derived  from  the  same  source’  as  the  Polynesian.  One  ot  the 
M ilavaii  words  adduced  by  xMr.  E.  is  the  word  s/iems, 

;/,e  wbicli  has  certainly  very  little  ^ trabirw  ird-the 
nesiaii  word  ru  or  /«-  But  s/ie«is  is  a imre  Aiabic  w oid  the 
s inie  -IS  the  Hebrew  word  s/omrs/i— and  was  doubtless  net 
ht'  rd  of  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  until  after  the  irruption  of 

,1,0.  .w  s : 

♦ ‘ Marsdeu's  Miscellaneous  W orks,’  p.  46. 
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words  innia,  eye^  and  an,  day.  In  travtdlinp;  by  the  Diligence  from 
Home  to  Paris,  or,  in  otlier  words,  in  a period  of  time  compara- 
tiv(dy  short,  and  witliin  a space  comparatively  limited,  the  Latin 
word  (lies  has  been  translormed  into  the  modern  French  word 
jour ; which,  however  different  from  its  prototype  in  external  ap- 
pearance, is  nevertheless  the  same  word,  as  any  person  may  assure 
himself  by  merely  examining  its  passports  from  the  Italian  States 
to  St.  Denis.  In  these  the  word  is  successively  described  under 
the  names  Dies,  Diurnus,  Giorno  (Italian),  Gior  (old  French), 
Jour.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  part  of  a language  which  has 
evidently  formed  the  principal  portion  of  the  cargo  of  many  a 
light  canoe,  in  a series  of  sea-voyages  undertaken  during  the 
course  of  two  or  three  thousand  years — from  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago to  New  Zealand  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  the  other — should  have  been  thrown  overboard,  or 
div'crted  to  other  purposes  than  it  originally  served,  by  the  way  ? 
In  short,  the  majority  of  the  words  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  list  pi'ove  the 
identity,  rather  than  the  dissimilarity,  of  the  Malayan  and  Polj'- 
nesian  tongues;  and  some  of  the  remainder  are  probably  either 
Arabic  or  Sanscrit*.” 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  a tract  on  the  ‘ Polynesian  or  East 
In,snlar  Languages,’  lately  published  in  a collection  of  his 
‘ Miscellaneous  Works,’  has  contended  that  the  widely- 
diffused  tongue  of  which  these  languages  are  dialects, 
must  be  regarded  as  original,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  it 
cannot  be  connected  witli,  or  derived  from,  any  other 
tongue  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  “ With  the  mono- 
syllabic tongues  of  the  nearest  continent,”  he  says,  “ its 
vocables,  mostly  dissyllabic,  are  wholly  unconnected, 
although  in  their  grammatical  arrangement  some  ana- 
logies may  be  discovered.”  In  opposition  to  this  judg- 
ment, Dr.  Lang  conceives  that  the  origin  both  of  the 
Malays  and  of  the  Polynesian  tribes  may  be  clearly  traced 
to  Cliinese  Tartary  ; and  the  resemblance  between  the 
Polynesian  dialects  and  the  languages  of  that  continent  is 
what  he  chiefly  rests  upon  in  proof  of  his  opinion.  There 
is  much  in  the  following  extract  from  his  discussion  of  this 
topic,  which  is  both  curious  and  new  : — 

“ Nay,  1 am  induced  to  believe,  uotwithstandiiig  the  strong 
assertion  of  a contrary  opinion  by  Mr.  Marsden,  that  the  lan- 
guages of  Cliina,  of  Japan,  and  of  the  various  other  nations  of 
Tariar  origin  inhabiting  India  beyond  tlie  Ganges,  have  a similar 
parentage  with  the  languages  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of 
the  South  .Sea  islands,  and  that  a.l  these  languages  are  traceable 
to  the  same  ancient  mother-tongue  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  singularly-formed 
languages  of  China  and  Polynesia  are  many  and  striking  ; and 
the  mental  processes  that  seem  to  have  been  gone  through  in 
their  structure  and  formation  are  not  less  identical  in  themselves, 
than  they  are  dissimilar  to  the  processes  that  seem  to  have  been 
gone  through  in  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  languages  of 
the  west.  I shall  point  out  a few  of  these  coincidences  for  the 
consideration  of  the  I'eader. 

“ 1.  The  Chinese  and  Polynesian  languages  are  evidently  in 
great  measure  monosyllabic,  i.  e.,  a great  proportion  of  the  primi- 
tive words  or  units  of  thought  in  both  languages  are  monosyl- 
lables. In  the  Polynesian  dialects  every  word  ends  in  a vowel : 
this,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  case  in  the  Chinese;  but  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  latter,  which  is  the  language  of  the  more  civilized 
people,  the  final  vowel  has,  in  many  cases,  been  dropped,  just  as 
the  final  e of  the  Saxon  or  Teutonic  language  has  become  mute 
in  modern  English.  Thus  the  word  lung,  which  in  Chinese  sig- 
nifies cast,  is,  in  the  language  of  New  Zealand,  tonga,  which  I 
apprehend  is  its  more  ancient  formf. 

“ 2.  In  both  languages  words  are  susceptible  of  no  change 
whatever  to  denote  diversity  of  gender,  number,  case,  or  what  is 
understood  in  European  languages  by  declension  and  conjugation. 
Every  possible  increment  of  thought  must  be  expressed  by  a 
separate  word — in  no  instance  by  a mere  change  of  termination. 
Ihus  nynn,  a man  (Chinese,  Canton  dialect);  nit  riyan,  a woman  ; 
to  hunga,  a priest  (New  Zealand)  ; e tane  to  hungu,  a male  priest ; 
e wahine  to  hunga,  a female  priest  or  jiriestess.  The  plural  in  the 
New  Zealand  dialect  is  formed  by  prefixing  nga ; as  ika,  a fish  ; 

* Upon  analyzing  the  list  of  thirty-five  Malayan  words,  of  the 
simplest  and  most  genuine  character,  (selected  without  any  view 
to  tills  proces.s,  many  years  since,)  twenty  will  be  found  to  corre- 
spond with  the  Polynesian  generally,  seven  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  dialects,  and  seven,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
extends,  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Malayan  itself.” — Marsden' s 
Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  8. 

t Marsden  uniformly  represents  the  Polynesian  dialects  as 
being  radically  polysyllabic.  A slight  inspection  of  any  of  their 
vocabularies  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  intelligent  reader, 
that  a large  proponion  of  the  words  of  these  dialects  consists  either 
of  monosyllables,  or  of  polysyllables,  each  of  the  component  parts 
of  which  forms  a distinct  word.  The  Chinese  language  itself  by 
no  means  abhors  such  compounds. 


nga  iha  fi.shes  : in  Chinese  it  Is  formed  by  adding  men  (probably 
menu  originally),  as  fa,  he  ; ta  men,  they.  Nay,  in  both  languages, 
the  same  word  is  either  a noun  or  a verb,  according  to  the  parti- 
cles it  has  conjoined  with  it;  ns  ngo  siang,  I think  (Chinese); 
ngo  ti  siang,  my  thought. 

“ J.  Kelationship  is  expressed,  and  compound  words  or  ideas 
are  formed  in  both  languages,  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  pri- 
Thus  : — 


mitive  words. 
Chinese. 

Tao 


ITc.ad. 


Malax  and  Polynesian. 
Ka-too  I 


Head. 


. (Island  > 
lofS;vu)J 

Tao-faa  Hair  of  the  head.  Ku-k  . oo 

Sao  Hand.  Mata 

Sao-tchee  Finger.  Mataorang 

Sao-fehee-ong  Thumb.  Orang  timor 

4.  Particles  are  used  in  both  languages  in  a similar  way^ ; 
and  these  particles  are  in  many  instances  not  merely  similar,  but 
absolutely  identical.  The  particle  e or  y (which  in  Chinese  sig- 
nifies one)  is  prefixed  to  nouns  both  in  the  Chinese  and  Poly- 
nesian languages  : so  also  is  the  particle  ho  or  ka  ; thus  : — 


Hair  of  the  head. 
Eye. 

Man’s  eye. 

Men  of  the  east. 


CHINESE. 

POLYNESIAN. 

Y ko  nyan 

A man. 

E maim 

A bird. 

Y ko  nu-nyan 

A woman. 

li  dinia 

F’ive. 

Y ko  dill 

A tree. 

E ko  nai  The  chin. 

Y ko  mi 

A grain  of  rice. 

E ko  hu 

A fog. 

Ko  tyaii 

The  heel. 

Ko  tiro 

A girl. 

Ko  tyee 

The  toes. 

Ko  ta 

A shell. 

Ko  tsau 

The  blood. 

Ko  taha 

A war-instrument. 

“ It  is  not  allowable,  however, 

either  in 

the  language  of  China 

conjunction  with  any  noun.  On  the  contraiy,  the  particle  is 
varied  according  to  the  signification  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is 
conjoined.  Thus  it  would  be  improper  to  say,  although  in  ajipa- 
rent  accordance  with  the  examples  already  given,  y ko  tao,  a 
sword  ; y ho  ma,  a horse ; y ko  hoa,  a flower.  He  who  would 
speak  the  language  of  the  Celestial  Empire  with  the  requisite 
propriety,  and  acquire  a Chinese  style  classical  without  pedantry, 
and  copious  without  redundance,  must  say,  y -pa  tao;  y pi  nia  ; 
y to  hoa.  All  these  three  particles,  however,  (viz.,  pa,  pe  or  pi, 
to,)  are  used  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  the  Pidynesian  dia- 
lects; as,  for  instance,  e pa  di  (New  Zealand  dialect),  aprecipice; 
e pa  keha,'^  a white  man,  or  European  \ e po  or  pe  tila,  a younger 
brother  ; e pe  pe,  a butterfly  ; e to  ki,  an  axe  ; e to  hunga,  a priest. 
.Such  coincidences  cannot  possibly  be  accidental:  they  are  far 
less  equivocal  than  coincidences  in  the  meaning  of  particular 
words  in  the  two  languages.  In  both  languages,  also,  the  same 
particles  are  used  in  the  formation  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
moods  and  teases  of  the  verb  ; such  as  pa,  pe,  te.  Hoei,  which  in 
Chinese  forms  the  future  tense,  appears  in  the  form  of  gooa  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  of  hoi  in  that  of  the  Society 
Islands,  and  of  hoa  in  that  of  New  Zealand.  The  very  aspect  of 
the  Chinese  and  Polynesian  verbs  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  afford  a 
presumption  of  the  affinity  of  the  languages : thus; — 

CHINESE. 

Pa  pou  te  ngo  ngai.  O that  I might  love. 

Ngo  pi  ta  ngai.  I am  loved  by  him. 

POLYNESIAN  (nEW  ZEALAND). 

Koa  kai  ke  pe  oki  au.  I might  have  eaten. 

E kai  ana  koe.  Thou  eatest.” 


The  following  instances  are  afterwards 


of  words 


having  the 

same  signification 

in  Chinese  as  in  Poly- 

nesian : — 
Chinese. 

Polynesian. 

T’hai 

Tai 

The  sea. 

I’ll 

I’yu  (Tahitian) 

f ish. 

Yu 

Ua 

Rain. 

Tong 

Tonga 

East. 

Ngan 

Ngan 

Bite,  gnaw. 

Nga-dow 

Nga-du 

1 Brow  (in  Polynesian, 
■<  wave  ; i.  e.,  brow 

How 

Vaha  (Tahitian) 

I of  the  sea). 
Mouth. 

Ko  tsan 

To  To 

Blood. 

“ These  coincidences  (observes  the  author)  occur  in  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  words  from  each  of  the  two  languages 
under  review.  1 am  confident,  however,  that  if  the  investigation 
were  pursued,  hundreds  of  words  might  be  found  in  the  Cfiinese 
language  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  coincident  in  signification  with 
words  of  exactly  similar  sound  in  one  or  other  of  the  numerous 
dialects  of  the  Polynesian  tongue.” 

* The  New  Zealanders  allege  that  the  flea,  which,  it  seems,  is 
not  an  indigenous  inhabitant  of  their  island,  but  a sort  of  free- 
eiiiigraut  intruder,  was  introduced  by  the  English,  and  they  con- 
sequently designate  it  e pa  helm  nohi  nohi,  the  little  European. 
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VJe  cannot  accompany  Dr.  Lang  in  the  survey  upon 
which  he  next  enters,  of  the  ancient  power  and  eminence 
of  the  Malays,  and  of  those  habits  ot  maritime  enterprise 
which  spread  them  over  so  vast  a portion  of  the  circuit  of 
the  elobe  He  concludes  that  a people  so  addicted  to 
avilation  must  in  all  probability  have  early  begun  to 
Iravtrm  the  Pacific,  either  with  the  c istinct  o 

discovery,  or  impelled  by  accident  in  the  comse  of  thei 
roving  expeditions.  In  this  manner  we  may  s’-'PPOf^  ^ 
difterent  islands  would  be  discovered  and  peopled,  p o- 
bably  in  each  case  by  a small  body  ol  adventuieis,  wl  , 
aftei^finding  their  new  home,  would  scarcely 
to  tiust  themselves  again  to_  the  waters,  ° ^ 

second  encounter  with  the  misenes^  and  perils  they  must 
have  u ndergone  in  the  course  of  their  long  voyage. 

We  think  Dr.  Lang,  in  this  part  of  his  inquiry,  very 

completely  disposes  of  the  objection  which  has  been  raised 
agaiLt  tins  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the 
lation  on  the  supposed  uniform  prevalence  ot  thenoith-east 
and  south-east  trade-winds  within  the  tropics.  He  adcluce.s 
abundant  testimony  in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  west  wine . 
frequently  blow  in  those  latitudes  for  many  ^eeks  to- 
crether  He  also  here  advances  an  hypothesis  which  is,  e 
fxdiev;,  new,  on  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  he  Fa^jee  of 

cannibalism,  which  prevails  in  several  of  the  South  Sea 

Islands.  The  habit,  he  conceives,  must  have  been 
ciuired  by  the  first  settlors  in  the  course  of  the  voyage 
which  conducted  them  from  their  native  land  to  heir  new 
habitation,  when,  in  the  want  of  all  other  food,  they  m y 
be  supposed  to  have  been  driven  to  sustain  hie  by  devoui- 
ino-  some  of  their  companions.  This  notion  is  evidently  a 
favourite  with  the  author;  but  we  confess  Le  Ms  not 
satisfied  us  that  it  is  well-founded.  M e do  not  find  that 
those  uho  in  modern  times  have  been  lorced  to  eat 
human  flesh  by  the  same  unhappy  circumstances  as 
are  here  supposed,  lose  in  consequence  their  disgust  foi 
Die  horrid  repast,  much  less  acquire  a liking  for  it. 
Vfhatever  it  may  have  eventua  ly  become,  the  canni- 
balism of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  other  savage  tubes, 
appears  to  have  all  the  character  of  having  origi- 
iiE  not  in  hunger,  but  in  feelings  o hatred  and 
revenue.  AVe  say  among  ourselves,  of  the  pa^slonate 
and  Vi'ndictive  miuderer,  that  he  thirsted  tor  the  blood  of 
his  victim;  the  phrase  is  true  ot  the  savage  in  its  most 

The  latter,  and  not  the  least  curious,  part  of  Dr.  Lang  s 
volume  is  occupied  in  considering  the 
oncin  of  the  population  of  the  American  continent,  l ie 
Malays  he  conceives  to  have  been  also  the  toundeis  oft  le 
empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  , 

-Pasqnns,  or  Easter  Island  (he  remarks),  which 
bva  hramh  of  the  Polynesian  nation,  is  sUnated  with. n 1800 
riiiles  of  the  continent  of  America,  Imt  at  the  distance  ot  not  h ss 
than  8000  miles  from  the  Philippines.  Are  we  in.t  warranted, 
therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  same  causes  that  have  evidently 
oiierated  dnrin«  a long  succession  of  ages  in  carrying  individnaK 
of  the  Malayan  race  across  so  extensive  an  ocean,  and  to  so  vast 
a distance  from  the  ea.lier  settlements  ol  tneir  nation,  lilling 
everv  solitary  isle  in  their  trackless  course  wnh  a mmierons  po- 
nnlation,  may  have  also  operated  in  carrying  other  , nd.v, duals  of 
that  ainphildous  nation  across  the  remaining  tract  ol  ocean  to  the 
'.„ast  ot  America?  ....  In  short,  I conceive  there  is 
ahnndant  reason  to  believe  that  America  was  ongmally  l-eopled 
from  the  continent  of  Asia;  not,  a.s  is  genera  Iv  sii], posed,  by 
way  of  the  Aleutian  Ishind.s,  at  the  entrance  nl  Hehrmg  s Straits 
-hut  hy  way  of  the  Smith  Sea  Islands,  and  across  the  widest  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.” 

In  order  to  establish  this  position.  Dr.  Lang  enters,  flrst, 
into  a nimute  and  elaborate  examination  ot  the  coinci- 
dences between  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  aboiigi- 
ual  tribes  of  America  and  those  of  the  I olynesians,  and 
then  into  a comparison  of  the  general  characteristics  ot 
the  American  languages  with  those  of  the  dialects  spoken 
in  the  islands.  But  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself  for  the  details  of  the  evidence  which  he  adduces 
under  each  of  these  heads.  Tlie  most  curious  part  of  the 
investigation  relates  to  the  resemblance  hetvveen  the  re- 
mainsof  ancientbuildimrs  and  tnmnlithat  are  found  in  both 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  tlie  American  continent 
and  tliose  of  similar  structures  that  are  found  in  many  ot 
the  islands.  The  consideration  of  these  singular  monu- 
ments leads  the  author  into  the  farthest  depths  ol  the  his- 
tory of  our  race,  and  much  farther  than  we  can  now  attempt 
to  follow  him.  lie  considers  the  style  ol  arclnteclure 


which  they  exhibit  to  he  of  antediluvian  m-igm— and  con- 
nects them  not  only  with  the  Pyramids  of  Esypt,  hut  witli 
the  Tower  of  Babel.  His  hypothesis  as  to  this  mattei  fur- 
nishes him  with,  as  he  conceives,  the  means  of  deterrninm„ 
pretty  nearly  the  date  of  the  migrations  hy  which  both  the 
American  continent  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  weie 

^^^Upon  the  whole  the  work  is  one  which  displays  much 
ingenuity,  and  whatever  judgment  may  he  formed  as  to 
some  of  the  views  which  it  untolds,  it  well  deseives  e 
perusal  of  all  who  take  any  interest  either  m philolopeal 
or  historical  inquiries.  Readers,  indeed,  even  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  curious  subjects  of  which  it  heats, 
will  find  it  full  of  entertainment  as  well  as  of  instiuction. 


EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY,  Vol.  XVI. 

Lives  of  eminent  Zoologists,  from  Aristotle  to  Linmeus,  with 
lutroductovv  Pvemarks  on  the  Stuily  ol  Natural  Histoiy.  Jxt. 

Bv  W.  Macgillivrav,  A.M.,  P.R.S.E.  Edinliurgh,  1884. 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

The  design  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  as  pro- 
fessed on  the  commencement  of  the  work,  was  to  I’pcord 
the  prominent  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  his  ly 
of  nations-to  follow  the  progress  of 
time  discovery— to  mark  the  steps  hy  which  the  a s 
and  sciences  have  arrived  at  their  present  stage  ° ‘ " 

vancement-in  short,  to  exhibit  under  all  their  vane  y of 
circumstances  and  forms,  man  and  the  objects  hy  which 

he  is  surrounded.  , . , 

In  the  steady  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  work  has 
already  extended  to  sixteen  volumes.  The  present,  con- 
taining biographical  sketches  of  the 

zoologists,  fioiii  Aristotle  to  Linmeus,  with  Mvoductoiy 
remaiks  on  the  study  of  natural  history  and  the  progress 
of  zoology,  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  useiul  of  the  senes. 
Naturaf  history  in  all  its  branches  has  of  late  years  become 
a favourite  pursuit  in  this  country,  yet  few,  comparatively 
speaking,  even  of  those  who  now  make  it  their  stud}, 
are  acquainted  with  the  obstacles  encountered  and  the 
difficulties  overcome,  hy  the  early  cultivators  ofthe  ph}--_ 
sical  sciences.  Dazzled  by  the  splendid  discoveries  o 
modern  times,  and  proud  of  the  immeasurable  distance  at 
which  we  have  left  the  philosophers  of  former  periods,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  those  to  whose  labours,  carried  on  olten 
in  the  midst  of  general  ignorance  and  indifference,  we  aie 
indebted  for  oiir'present  superiority.  . , ^ , 

Natural  history  as  a science  may  he  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  Aristotle,  and  these  biographical  sketches, 
accordingly,  begin  with  a memoir  of  the  ce  ebrated  fodndei 
of  the  Peripatetic  school.  It  was  Aristotle  who  collected 
the  observations  of  his  predecessors,  added  to  them  those 
which  lie  himself  had  made,  and  succeeded  in  accumula- 
tiim  a vast  mass  of  facts,  and  drawing  trom  them  general 
principles,  with  an  accuracy  little  to  have  been  expected 
in  the  remote  age  in  which  he  flourished. 

Among  the  Romans  the  only  naturalist  whose  labours 
have  survived  the  wreck  of  ages,  is  Pliny,  the  elder,  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  But  Ins  works 
on  natural  history  are  compiled  trom  the  writings  ot 
Olliers  ; and  though  he  doubtless  enjoyed  manv  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  rare  animals  brought  to  Rome  horn 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
added  much  to  the  body  of  facts  previously  known.  O 
the  revival  of  letters,  after  the  long  ages  of  harbansm 
which  succeeded  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  enipiie, 
considerable  zeal  was  manifested  m the 
natural  history  to  the  form  ot  a science,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  several 
fishes,  by  Salviani,  Ronndelet,  Belon,  and  others : Belon 
wrote  alL  on  birds.  Conrad  Gesner,  a learned  physician 
of  Zurich,  compiled  a history  of  animals,  and  Aldroiandi 
an  immense  work  on  natural  history,  in  fourteen  folio 
volumes,  which  cost  him  the  labour  of  threescore  rears. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  the  naiues  ol  our 
own  countryman,  Ray,  and  his  pupil,  A\  illughby,  amon 
the  most  successful  students  of  N ature.  Jonston 
about  the  same  period  laboured  m the  field  ot  zoology  , 
and  the  observations  of  Swammerdam  and  Reaumui  in 
entomoloo-y  have  not  been  exceeded  in  a.ccuracy  by  those 
0 subsequent  inquirers.  About  the  middle,  how- 

eierofthe  eighteeiitli  century,  the  indefatigable  - esearches 
and ’unwearying  zeal  of  Lhmams  produced  a nesr  cram 
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natural  science.  He  was  the  first  who  collected  all  the 
Iniovvn  productions  of  nature,  classed  them  accordin<j 
to  simple  jn-inciples  derived  from  observation,  and  in- 
vented an  efficient  and  comprehensive  nomenclature. 
Since  that  period  every  branch  of  natural  history  has  been 
cultivated  with  increasing  assiduity;  although,  as  anato- 
mical investigation  has  been  suceessrully  applied  to  the 
study  of  zoology,  the  objects  of  the  science  have  been  im- 
mensely increased,  and  the  Linnaean  classifications  have 
been  in  many  respects  found  to  be  inadequate  to  its 
increased  demands. 

In  the  present  work,  the  life  of  Linnaeus  is  with  much 
propriety  given  more  in  detail  than  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors. A list  of  his  works,  and  a short  notice  of  his  son, 
are  appended  to  the  volume,  to  which  a portrait  of  the  great 
naturalist  himself  forms  a suitable  frontispiece.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  affirm  that  while  these  sketches  are  well 
calculated  to  prove  a guide  and  stimulus  to  the  profes- 
sional student,  they  will  also  be  found  to  possess  consider- 
able interest  for  the  general  reader. 


GUTZLAFFS  HISTORY  OF  CHINA, 
f iCcnduded.) 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  great  Tatar  tribes,  who  were 
soon  to  include  China  in  the  list  of  their  conquests,  we 
observe  in  the  volumes  before  us,  that  sometimes  ivith 
acknowledgment,  but  more  frequently  without  any  such 
ceremony,  large  drafts  have  been  made  on  the  wealthy 
bank  of  Gibbon.  His  materials  are  excellent,  but  we  wish 
his  gorgeous  style  had  not  been  retained.  It  sits  on  the 
homely  language  of  Mr.  GutzlafF  in  a most  laughable 
manner.  It  is  like  mending  a plain  drab  coat  with  patches 
of  scarlet  velvet.  We  are  inclined  to  exonerate  the  wmrthy 
ruissionary  from  blame  on  this  account,  as  his  MS.  has 
evidently  been  worked  upon  in  England  by  one  of  the 
trade.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  the  books  of  a person 
now,  and  for  many  years  past,  resident  in  China  (as  the 
title-page  declares)  contain  repeated  references  to  a work 
loublished  in  England  only  three  or  four  months  back  ? 

The  fipt  conquerors  of  China  were  the  Mongol  Tatars. 
Those  tribes  availing  themselves  of  the  w’eakness  and  dis- 
sensions of  the  empire,  had  long  been  in  possession  of 
some  of  its  provinces;  and,  in  1279,  being  joined  by  a 
strong  party  of  the  Chinese,  who  were  disgusted  with  their 
degraded  government,  they  overthrew  the  native  dynasty, 
and  placed  Kublai-Khan,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
great  Gengis-Khan,  on  the  Celestial  throne.  The  Chinese 
historians  call  the  conquerors  barbarians,  but  in  sober 
truth  they  were  just  as  much  civilized  as  themselves. 
Marco  Polo,  who  lived  many  years  in  China,  at  the  Court 
or  elsewhere,  in  the  service  of  Kublai-Khan,  draws  a pic- 
ture of  refinement,  wealth,  trade,  and  good  government, 
such  as  the  country  jterhaps  surpassed  at  no  period  of  its 
liu-tory.  It  was  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Mongul  con- 
querors, and  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  Imperial 
or  Grand  Canal  was  opened.  This,  taking  into  account  its 
vast  and  still  enduring  utility,  is  a much  greater  work 
than  the  Chinese  wall.  By  connecting  a number  of  rivers 
ai.d  lakes,  and  by  means  of  its  own  artificial  bed,  which  in 
many  parts  is  1000  feet  m width,  it  affords  a highway 
for  large  junks,  which  is  calculated  altogether  to  be  600 
leagues  in  length.  No  other  country  in  the  world  can 
Ijcast  an  inland  navigation  of  such  extent  and  mag- 
nitude. 

This  Tatar  conquest,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be 
pe;manent.  After  the  reign  of  nine  emperors  of  that  race, 
the  Monguls  were  driven  from  the  throne  in  1333.  The 
n.ative  dynasty  of  the  _Mmg  then  ruled  China  for  nearly 
thiee  centuries.  During  this  long  period  there  were  many 
iruunections,  conspiracies  and  civil  wars,  and,  strange  to 
say,  several  of  the  Chinese  princes  continued  to  hanker 
after  the  immortal  drink.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a happy 
period  of  tranquillity.  But  by  this  time  the  most  turbulent 
nations  of  Europe  had  begun  to  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  internal  peace.  A census,  taken  early  in  the  sixteenrii 
century,  is  said  to  have  given  for  the  whole  Chinese  em- 
pire a population  of  fifty-three  millions ; but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  dominions  were  at  that  period  much 
curtailed,  the  Tatars  retaining  possession  of  many  pro- 
vinces. It  was  under  the  Ming  dynasty  that  the  dift'erent 


trading  nations  of  Europe  began  to  frequent  the  ports  of 
China,  and  that  missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
first  allowed  to  settle  in  the  country.  It  is  a fact  worthy 
of  observation,  that  these  ministers  of  religion  and  ])eace 
recommended  themselves  to  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese 
liy  teaching  them  the  art  of  properly  casting  cannon,  and 
by  drawing  up  for  them  a system  of  military  tactics, 
which  they  hoped  would  serve  them  in  resisting  the  ad- 
vances oi  the  Tatar  tribes.  On  what  appears  to  us  very 
slight  and  delusive  grounds,  some  of  the  missionaries  con- 
fidently antieiiiated  a general  conversion,  when  the  Ming 
dynasty  fell  into  a deplorable  state  of  dissension  and  weak- 
ness, and  the  Mantchoos  established  another  Tatar  dyna.sty 
on  their  ruins.  Eight  revolted  Chinese  armies  defied  the 
authority  of  Hwae-Tsung,  the  last  of  the  Chinese  empe- 
rors, when  the  Mantchoo  Khan  Le  marched  with  his  Tatar 
hordes  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  where  he  was  gene- 
rally received  as  a deliverer,  for  he  killed  all  the  Manda- 
rins, and  granted  the  people  a temporary  exemption  I'rom 
all  taxes.  On  approaching  Peking,  the  Chinese  army 
stationed  to  protect  the  capital  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
a treacherous  eunuch  betrayed  the  gates  of  the  city  to  Le 
and  his  Tatars,  who  entered  in  triumjfii.  The  emperor, 
Hwae-Tsung,  exclaimed,  with  tears,  that  all  was  lost:  the 
empress,  or  chief  wife,  having  embraced  her  three  young 
children,  strangled  herself  in  a private  apartment.  The 
emperor  then  slew  his  daughter,  a girl  of  fifteen,  and  gave 
orders  to  all  his  wives  and  concubines  to  kill  themselves. 
After  attempting  in  vain  to  escape  and  to  rally  the  gran- 
dees of  the  palace,  he  wrote  a paper  accusing  himself  and 
the  Mandarins  as  the  cause  of  somuch  woe  — begging  that 
the  Tatars  would  take  his  body  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  but 
spare  the  peojile, — and  then  hanged  himself  with  his  own 
girdle. 

These  events,  which  are  less  horrible  than  fliose  that 
attended  the  extinction  of  several  other  Chinese  dynasties, 
happened  in  1 644.  The  Mantchoo  Tatars  then  mounted 
the  throne,  on  which  they  have  remained  ever  since,  al- 
though it  has  several  times  been  shaken  beneath  them  by 
conspiracies  and  insurrections,  and  might,  from  appear- 
ances, at  this  moment  be  brought  to  the  ground  with  no 
mighty  effort.  In  modern  times,  we  have  heard  of  200,000 
and  300,000  Chinese,  called  banditti  by  the  government, 
keeping  immense  districts  in  subjection,  or  in  constant 
apprehension  : of  fleets  of  pirates  amounting  to  800  large, 
and  1000  smaller  junks,  manned  by  70,000  sailors,who  re- 
mained for  some  years  the  masters  of  the  whole  line  of 
sea-coast ; and  of  Irequent  rebellions,  which  were  only 
suppressed  by  force  of  money  and  bribery.  The  last-men 
tioned  proceeding  is  an  ominous  symptom  of  feebleness 
and  approaching  ruin.  It  appears  that  the  Chinese  look 
to  the  extension  and  machinations  of  secret  societies  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tatars.  We  cannot  consider  such 
means  the  best ; but  they  are  possibly  well  suited  to  the 
national  character.  Mr.  Gutzlaft'  informs  us  that  the 
society  called  the  Pih-leen-Keaou,  or  “ Sect  of  the  Water- 
lily,”  which  was  formed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  soon 
after  the  Mantchoo  conquest,  is  now  very  numerous;  and 
we  know  that  the  Triad  Society  has  ramifications  not  only 
over  all  the  interior  of  the  empire,  but  at  Formosa,  Hay- 
nan,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Chinese  seas;  while 
the  Chinese  emigrants  in  Cochin-China,  Siam,  Pegu, 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  .Java,  Sumatra,  and  other 
places,  are  initiated  in  the  mystico-political  secrets  and 
aspirations  of  the  sect.  Every  year  an  imperial  edict 
hurls  death  and  infamy  at  this  secret  society,— and  every 
year  its  members,  like  the  smokers  of  opium,  are  said  to 
increase  in  numbers  and  audacity.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  discontent  and  national  antipathies  of  the  Chinese  are 
arrayed  against  the  Mantchoo  Tatars  on  the  one  side,  they 
are  frequently  embarrassed  on  the  other  by  the  fierce 
Mahommedan  tribes  that  dwell  in  great  Turkestan. 

Lord  Macartney,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  others,  were  struck  with 
the  marked  partiality  of  government  in  its  distribution  of 
posts  qt  honour  and  profit.  While  young  Mantchoos  were 
seen  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  the  inferior  ones 
were  not  open  to  Chinese  until  far  advanced  in  years.  The 
Tatars  have,  in  shoil,  preserved  the  privileges  of  con- 
querors, and  all  the  travellers  we  have  consulted  agree, 
that  during  the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Mantchoos,  they  have  mixed  them- 
selves up  and  been  identified  with  the  Chinese  only  in  a 
very  slight  degree.  Mr.  Gutzlaff’,  indeed,  says — 
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“ His  present  Majesty  is  anxious  to  preserve  true  Tatar  bloor! 
in  the  veins  of  all  his  kindred,  and  therefore  he  prohihits^all  mixed 
marriages,  and  all  alliance  with  the  conquered  Chinese.”— vol.  ii- 

p.  81. 

When  Lord  Macartney  was  in  the  country,  he  was  told 
that  there  was  no  law  to  prohibit  intermarriages  between 
the  Tatars  and  the  Chinese,  but  that  they  very  rai-ely  in- 
termarried. The  Mantchoo  and  Mongul  Tatars  chiefly 
married  together,  and  hardly  ever  with  any  of  the  other 
Tatar  tribes.  His  Lordship  also  observed,  that 

“ Although  the  emperor,  as  the  father  of  his  people,  affects  and 
professes  impartiality,  and  wishes  to  have  it  understood  that  he 
makes  no  distinction  between  Tatars  and  Chinese,  neither  Tatars 
nor  Chinese  are  imposed  upon  by  this  pretence.  The  care  taken 
to  preseve  the  Mantchoo  language  among  all  the  Tatars  settled  in 
China  forms  one  unequivocal  line  of  demarcation,  exclusive  of 
many  other.s.  After  a short  residence  in  the  country,  1 fotind  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  aTatarfrom  a Chinese,  although  their 
mode  of  dress  and  forms  of  behaviour  are  precisely  the  same  ; but 
there  was  always  something  (1  know  not  well  how  to  describe 
quod  sentio  lantuni)  that  indicated  the  difference  in  a moment. 

, . . Every  Chinese  who  aspires  to  preferment  attaches  him- 

self to  some  Tatar  of  conseqtience,  and  professes  the  utmost  de- 
votion to  his  service ; but  such  is  the  s/rouq  and  radical  disUke  t/i 
the  client  to  the  patron^  that  scarcely  any  benefits  can  remove  it,  and 
plant  gratitude  in  its  place.’' — Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the  Emperor 
of  China.” 

These  facts  are  of  the  highest  importance,  and  prove 
that,  under  such  a system,  there  is,  and  must  be,  a wantol 
strength  and  compactness  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  modern  portion  of  Mr.  Gutzlatf’s  history,  together 
with  his  accounts  of  the  attempts  made  at  different  times 
by  Nestorians,  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  to  propagate  the 
Gospel  in  China,  w'ill  be  read  with  some  interest.  His 
sketch  of  the  hi.stoiy  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
foreign  nations  with  China,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  down  to  our  own  days,  though  incomplete  in  im- 
portant or  curious  facts,  and  very  deficient  in  spirit  and 
ari’cingGniGnt,  has  still  consKlGrablG  claims  on  the  gGiicial 
reader.  To  those  who  have  had  time  to  study  this  parti- 
cular subject,  the  faults  of  omission  will  be  immediately 

evident.  . 

Long  before  the  ships  of  Europe  found  their  way  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  appeared  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  a peculiar  produce  of  Chinese  industry  was  carried 
to  the  west  by  caravans,  which  traversed  the  vast  moun- 
tains and  deserts  of  Thibet  and  Tatary.  This  produce 
was  .silk,  which  was  then  in  the  exclusive  possession  ot 
the  Chinese;  silk-worms  and  the  art  of  managing  them 
being  wholly  unknown  in  Europe.  The  Parthians,  or  Per- 
sian^, a century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  were  the  only 
traders  that  maintained  the  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  China.  The  profits  they  derived  were  immense,  and 
by  the  time  the  commodity  arrived  in  the  market  of  Rome, 
its  price  was  so  high,  that  none  hut  the  wealthiest  could 
use  it.  To  keep  the  advantages  in  their  hands,  the  Par- 
thians jealously  prevented  any  other  nation  from  having  a 
direct  commercial  connexion  with  the  Chinese  : and  this 
they  effected  by  interdicting  the  passage  through  then- 
intermediate  territory  to  every  caravan  or  merchant  going 
to  China  from  the  west,  or  coming  to  the  west  from  China. 
In  consequence  of  this  jealousy,  the  knowledge  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Parthians, 
though  some  strange  accounts  of  the  country  and  its  inha- 
oitants  found  their  way  to  Europe.  From  its  only  produce 
they  were  acquainted  with,  the  Romans  generally  called 
the  distant  land  Serica  (Lat.  silky  or  silken).  In  the  year 
166  of  our  era,  the  Roman  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  at  war  with  the  Parthians,  sent  an 
ambassador  to  China  to  propose  a direct  commercial  treaty 
between  the  two  empires. 

According  to  the  Chinese,  this  ambassador  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  came  to  Jy  nan,  now  the  kingdom  or  province  of 
Tonquin,  by  sea  ; but  whether  they  mean  directly  from 
the  Red  Sea  or  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  only  from  the 
coast  of  India,  cannot  be  discovered.  His  presents  (or,  as 
they  arrogantly  call  it,  his  tribute)  to  the  emperor  were 
considered  as  of  little  value  : consisting  of  rhinoceros’ 
horns,  elephants’  tusks,  and  tortoise  shells. 

Mr.  Klaproth,  one  of  the  most  learned  investigators  of 
matters  connected  with  the  East,  is  of  opinion  that  some 
direct  maritime  and  commercial  relations  existed  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Chinese  empires  for  a long  series  ot 
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years,  dating  from  A.  d.  166,  the  time  of  the  embassy, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  void  of  effect. 

The  maritime  expeditimis  for  Cbina  set  out  from  the  ports 
of  Egypt  ami  tlie  Persian  Gulf,  to  reach,  across  the  Indian  Seas, 
the  port  of  Canton,  or  any  other  port  of  southern  China.  It 
is  to  these  expeditions  that  Ptolemy  owed  the  information 
lie  has  left  us  on  the  countries  of  Asia.  The  troubles  and  tlie 
division  of  the  Cbine.se  empire  which  followed  the  dynasty  of  the 
Khan,  at  the  comineucement  of  the  third  century,  probably  did 
not  interrupt  this  commerce  of  the  Romans.  Although  positive 
proofs  on  this  head  are  wanting,  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  continuation  of  these  relations,  for  everywhere  commerce 
follows  the  road  which  lias  once  been  cut  out  for  it,  if  not  inter- 
rupted for  a long  period  by  great  political  events.”  * 

The  same  learned  author  says  that  the  Paithians  did 
not  sell  the  raw  silk  to  the  Romans,  but  pieces  or  stuffs 
worked  up  by  themselves,  and  that  the  Chinese  historians 
assert  that  the  ^trineipal  reason  for  which  the  Parthians 
opposed  all  direct  communication  between  Rome  and 
China  was,  that  they  (the  Parthians)  could  not  work  so 
well  as  the  Romans,  and  feared  to  be  depi  ived  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  monopolized  manufacture  of  the  silks  of 
China,  if  they  sold  the  raw  material  to  the  Romans. 

“ The  Roman.s  (add  the  historians  of  China)  were  very  de- 
sirous of  being  permitted  to  buy  the  primitive  article  from  us, 
for  they  are  very  skilful  in  working  it ; tbeir  dyeing  is  better, 
and  their  colours  are  deeper  and  more  brilliant.  They  prefer, 
therefore,  drawing  the  raw  silk  from  China  direct,  to  make  of 
it  stuffs  after  tbeir  own  manner,  to  buying  silken  goods  manu- 
factured by  the  Parthians,  and  other  people  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.”f- 

Whether  Ihis  superiority  of  manufacture  on  the  part  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  really  existed,  and  was 
perceived  by  the  Chinese  in  the  stuffs  they  produced, ^ or 
whether  it  was  merely  one  of  those  vague  ideas  concerning 
the  unknown  nations  of  the  West  which  the  Chinese 
adopted,  just  as  we  have  taken  up  vague  notions  about 
them,  cannot  now  be  decided.  The  brilliant  Tyrian  dyewas, 
however,  familiar  to  the  Romans  before  this  date.  How 
vague  were  those  ideas  the  Chinese  had  formed  of  the 
Roman  empire  may  be  conceived  from  the  following  pas- 
sage descriptive  of  that  empire,  taken  by  _Mr.  Klaproth 
from  their  own  writers,  who  say  they  received  their  in- 
formation from  the  Parthians  and  Persians. 

“ Everything  precious  and  admirable  found  in  foreign  king- 
doms comes  from  that  country.  Money  is  coined  there  both  in 
ijold  and  silver  ; ten  pieces  of  silver  are  worth  one  of  gold.  Tlie 
Roman  merchants  trade  by  sea  with  Persia  and  India.  They 
gain  in  commerce  ten  foi-  one.  They  are  simple  and  upright, 
and  have  not  two  prices  for  their  merchandise.  The  different 
sorts  of  corn  and  grain  are  sold  among  them  at  a low  price,  and 
there  are  immense  capitals  in  circulation.  M hen  ambassadors 
arrive  at  the  frontier  of  the  empii'e,  they  are  provided  with 
carriages  to  make  tbeir  journey  to  the  capital  city.  As  soon  as 
they  are  arrived  there,  a certain  number  of  pieces  of  gold,  suf- 
ficient for  their  expenses,  are  giv-en  to  them,”  &c. 

Mr.  Klaproth  has  also  made  out  from  the  Chinese  his- 
torians, that  an  embassy  arrived  in  the  country  from  the 
Roman  empire  in  a.  d.  284,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Heraclius ; another  in  642,  another  _ in  719, 
and  another  in  742,  which  was  headed  by  a priest  with 
the  title  of  “ The  Dlonk  of  the  Great  Virtue.”  The  last 
Roman  embassy  of  which  they  make  mention  is  one  from 
Michael  Ducas,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  towards  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century.  After  that  the  powerful 
empires  founded  by  the  Mahometans  in  Western  Asia,  the 
fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  culture  of  silk-worms, X 
spread  through  the  south  of  Europe,  intemq)ted  the  con- 
nexions of  the  West  with  China,  and  European  commerce 
with  that  empire  was  not  re-established  until  several 
years  after  the  Portuguese  had  discovered  the  passage  to 
India  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Chinese  liave  not  been  at  all  times  so  averse  to,  or 
so  shackled  in,  their  communications  with  foreigners,  as 
they  now  are.  Two  or  three  centuries  after  the  date  of 
the  first  Roman  embassy,  we  have  certain  accounts  ot 
commercial  transactions  being  carried  on  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  whose  merchants  are  stated  to  have  proceeded 

* Klaproth.  Tableaux  Historiques  de  I'Asie. 
f Idem. 

+ It  was  ill  the  year  .5:10  that  the  Emperor  .Tustinian  sent 
two  monks  into  Senen,  whence  they  lirought  the  eggs  of  silk- 
worms, which  they  afterwards  liatched  in  Europe. 
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to  the  Euphrates,  and  whose  ships  navigated  the  Persian 
and  the  Arabian  gulfs.  This  ]>ractice,  however,  was  wholly 
disc-onlinued  towards  the  eighth  century,  from  which  date, 
down  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  trade 
remained  in  the  'hands  of  the  Arabs,  w'ho  visited  China 
both  by  land  and  sen,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have 
learned  from  them  many  of  the  arts  and  inventions  which 
they  (the  Arabs)  were  the  means  of  introducing  into 
Europe.  This  Arabo-Chinese  trade  was  probably  most 
active  in  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  ninth 
and  the  fourteenth  centuries,  after  wdiich  it  languished, 
silk,  the  great  staple,  beginning,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  be  abundantly  produced  elsewhere.  Tea,  which 
is  now  our  great  commercial  link  with  China,  was  as  yet 
wholly  unknown  in  the  markets  of  the  West.  But  whatever 
was  the  extent  or  success  of  the  Arab  trade,  it  received,  as 
far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  a death-blow  by  the  discovery 
of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  India  and 
China,— an  event  which  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Instead  of  the  tardy  Arab 
dows,  and  the  caravans  that  transpoited  their  cargoes  by 
land  from  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Peisian  Gulf,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  were  again  shipped,  to 
be  conveyed  to  Europe,— the  Portuguese,  and,  shortly 
after,  other  nations,  carried  the  goods  of  India  and  China 
all  the  way  by  sea  to  their  own  ports,  and  in  their  own 
vessels.  The  demand  naturally  increased  with  this  faci- 
lity. To  silk — the  only  article  in  request  among  the  an- 
cients— were  soon  added  cottons,  nankeens,  porcelain, 
and  other  products  or  manufactures  ; and,  in  time,  the 
rapidly-extending  taste  for  tea,  rendered,  in  a certain 
degree,  most  of  the  nations  of  the  West  tributary  to  China 
for  indispensable  supplies  of  the  exhilarating  herb.  In 
later  times,  other  countries  have  furnished  raw  cotton  of 
better  quality,  and  in  greater  quantity.  We  have  surpassed 
the  Chinese  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  it — our  nankeens 
are  now  Chinese  only  in  name — we  have  excelled  them  in 
the  fabric  of  porcelain— though  in  that,  too,  with  something 
like  gratitude  to  the  country  whence  we  first  derived  it, 
ecc  retain  the  name  of  “China.”  But  for  our  tea,— that 
universal  luxury  which  equally  cheers,  and  is  equally  ne- 
cessary to  the  poor  labourer  and  to  the  prince  on  the 
throne — we  must  still  look  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Asia,  and  the  Celestial  Empire. 

We  should  willingly  have  gone  into  a few  particulars 
concerning  modern  trade ; but,  tempted  by  an  interesting- 
subject,  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We  can 
therefore  merely  give  the  dates  at  which  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  some  of  the  European  nations  with  the 
Chinese  began,  and  must  reserve  further  remarks  until  the 
appearance  of  some  other  work,  which,  we  hope,  may  on 
this  head  be  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  the  one 
now  before  us. 

E'^jThe  Portuguese  first  landed  from  their  ships  in  China 
in  1517,  and  that  then  enterprising  people  contrived  to 
keep  quiet  possession  of  the  trade  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years.  The  first  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly 
were  the  Dutch,  who  began  to  trade  with  the  Chinese 
directly  in  162-2.  The  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  share 
in  ihe  advantages  of  the  trade  was  made  in  th.e  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  As  early  as  1596  three  ships  were  fitted  out 
by  Sir  Robert  Dudley  and  others,  the  captains  being  in- 
structed “ to  pierce  as  far  as  China.”  To  favour  and  faci- 
litate the  enterprise,  the  Queen  sent  a letter  to  “The  most 
high,  serene,  and  powerful  Prince  and  Ruler  of  the  great 
kingdom  of  China,  the  greatest  empire  in  the  Eastern 
parts  of  the  world.”  The  ships  sailed,  but  never  either 
reached  China  or  returned  home,  and  it  was  not  until  1637 
that  we  appeared  at  Canton  to  claim  the  privilege  of 
trading.  Between  the  years  1644  and  1662,  the  Russians, 
whose  conquest  of  Siberia  and  Kamschatka,  and  advance 
to  the  river  Amoor,  brought  them  into  contact  with  the 
klonguls  and  Mantchoo  Tatars,  despatched  several  ambas- 
sadors to  the  court  of  Peking,  and  finally  obtained  permis- 
sion to  send  annually  a trading  caravan  to  the  Chinese 
ca])ital.  An  extensive  Russian  overland  trade  was  thus 
established,  and,  with  some  breaks  and  interruptions,  the 
communications  have  continued  to  this  day. 
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Outline  of  a System  of  National  Kdiication.  London.  Cochrane 
and  M41i'one,  AVaterloo-place.  1834.  12ino.  pp.  350. 

This  work  bears  the  stamp  of  no  common  intellect.  Its 
beauties  and  its  blemishes  are  alike  the  issues  of  a supe- 
rior spirit — dee]),  acute,  original,  noble — remarkable  for 
the  piercing  glance  of  genius,  and  suffused  with  a bene- 
volence which  is  often  eloijuent  and  sometimes  extrava- 
gant. It  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  curious  books  that 
it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  review.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  place  in  a proper  light  our  opinion  of  its  extraor- 
dinary character,  without  aceneral  sketch  of  the  sources  of 
those  princi])les  and  rules  in  which  education  consists. 

Education  is  both  a science  and  an  art.  Though  never 
develojied  in  a scientific  form,  and  although  its  rules  are 
not  often  systematically  stated,  education  is  nevertheless 
a science  of  principles  derived  from  various  sources,  and  an 
art  which  ought  to  apply  these  principles  in  its  rules,  and 
exemplify  them  in  its  operations.  It  is  the  science  of  the 
circumstances  which  form  personal  and  national  character. 
It  is  a complex  science,  deriving  its  principles  from  the 
laws  regulating  the  mental,  moral,  and  jihysical  formations 
which  education  produces,  and  the  nature,  in  relation  to 
these  laws,  of  the  different  circumstances  which  affect 
tliem.  It  embraces  a knowledge  of  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical constitution  of  man  in  reference  to  his  capacities  of 
improvement,  and  considers  the  nature  of  the  circumstances 
which  make  up  his  social,  political,  and  physical  condi- 
tion, as  they  are  calc-ulated  to  affect  these  capacities  in  1lie 
jiroduction  of  the  excellencies  of  character.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  modifications  which  may  be  produced, 
and  the  causes  which  produce  them  on  character.  The 
essential  constitution  of  man  being  immutable,  education, 
as  a science,  teaches  us  how  its  modifications,  its  altera- 
tions, and  changes  are  produced — and  all  the  multiform 
varieties  of  character  developed  and  displayed  by  the  ten 
thousand  influences,  whose  secret  but  irresistible  touches 
are  constantly  affecting  the  habits  of  nations  and  indi- 
viduals. It  view's  the  constitution  and  condition  of  man 
in  reference  to  improvement. 

Education  considers  man’s  capacity  of  improvement. 
His  bodily  and  his  mental  jiowers  aj-e  capable  of  indefinite 
advancement  in  their  peculiar  functions,  and  the  investi- 
gation and  explanation  of  what  in  themselves  renders 
them  susceptible  of  reaching  higher  degrees  of  excellence, 
forms  an  important  source  of  the  principles  of  educational 
science.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  habit.  Character  is  formed 
by  habit.  When  we  have  done  a thing  repeatedly,  the 
principle  of  association  makes  it  habitual ; and  how’ever 
difficult  it  may  have  been,  the  pain  and  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  doing  it  at  first  change  into  ease,  facility,  and 
proneness  when  it  is  done  repeatedly,  and  what  seemed 
before  beyond  the  reach  of  our  powers  is  performed  almost 
insensibly  by  our  strengthened  and  invigorated  faculties. 
This  is  the  law  of  the  whole  constitution  of  man— and  its 
effects  are  equally  wonderful  on  his  body  and  his  mind. 
Education  investigates  these  laws  in  order  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  regulate  the  processes  and  plans  of 
education  as  an  art.  It  extracts  them  from  the  constitution 
of  man.  Stretching  into  the  regions  of  thought,  and  study- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  his  physical  nature,  education  as  a 
science,  estimates  the  susceptibility  and  capacity  of  his 
powers  for  receiving  the  impression  of  the  influences  to 
which  he  may  be  subjected,  in  order  either  to  form  the 
mind  to  learning  and  goodness,  or  to  fashion  the  body  to 
achievements  of  strength  and  feats  of  agility. 

The  improvement  of  even  the  bodily  powers  is  greatly 
dependant  upon  the  states  of  the  moral  feelings.  The  desire 
of  power,  the  love  of  fame,  and  the  pride  of  intellect — any 
one  of  the  mighty  and  stimulant  feelings  which  prompt 
exertion  in  the  achievement  eitherof  physical  or  intellectual 
superiority— existing  in  more  or  less  power,  in  different  in- 
dividuals of  course  display  themselves  in  different  degrees 
of  attainment  and  kinds  of  excellence.  The  principles 
which  philosophy  has  unfolded,  as  to  the  regulation  and 
excitement  of  those  feelings,  form,  therefore,  an  important 
branch  of  educational  science.  And  as  the  education  of 
the  conscience,  the  discipline  of  the  passions,  and  the  im- 
plantation of  noble  and  upright  motives  to  action,  is  the 
highest  and  holiest  aim  of  those  engaged  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  capacities  of  man,  the  law's  of  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  mail,  the  influences  of  which  his  feelings  are 
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susceptible,  by  which  they  may  be  tinged  and  coloured  in 
their  appearance,  and  heated  or  iced  m the  breasts  o 
human  beings,  become  the  study  and  the  lesson  ot  those 
who  seek  for  the  principles  necessarily  developed  in  the 

formation  of  useful  and  honourable  characters. 

The  mind  and  body  are  not  merely  susceptible  of  change 
in  themselves— they  are  educated  by  circumstances  and 
fashioned  by  different  influences  to  tlie  shapes  which  they 
display  in  character.  The  natural  differences  in  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  physical  construction  ot  ditterent 
individuals  are  not  the  only  sources  ot  that  many- 
coloured  variety  which  imparts  interest  and  novelty  to 
the  scenery  of  society— the  causes  which  have  operated 
upon  individuals,  the  professional  and  social,  the  hational 
and  political  circumstances  by  which  they  are  attected, 
combine  in  creating  and  continuing  the  exhaustlesyiecu- 
liarities  of  individual  character.  Men  are  born  ditterent, 
and  they  are  fashioned  differently  by  circumstances.  Ihe 
ingredients  of  the  metal  are  in  different  proportions,  and  it 
is  cast  into  various  moulds.  The  parents  model  the  cha- 
racters of  the  children.  The  temperature  of  the  sky,  the 
productions  of  the  soil,  the  inland  or  the  maritime  charac- 
ter of  the  native  spot — the  persons  with  whom  we  aie  pei- 
petually  mixing  in  society,  whether  in  those  cases  in  wdnc 
the  sympathies  are  so  complete  that  the  accordant  minds 
yield  to  one  influence  — 

“ Like  sister-flowers  of  one  sweet  shade, 

With  the  same  breeze  that  bend;” 
or  tvhen  the  clashing  interests  and  feelings  of  opposite 
parties  produce  the  contrasts  of  character.  In  short,  the 
innumerable  objects  and  incidents  of  lite  which  pass  over 
us,  have  each  a trace  which  it  imprints  upon  the  waxlike 
constitution  of  man.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
imagery  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland  had  so  completely 
imbued  the  early  imagination  of  Byron,  as  to  give  an  occa- 
sional cast  of  their  own  wildness  to  his  descriptions  ot 
the  soft  and  gorgeous  beauties  of  Eastern  scenery,  ihe 
effects  of  the  family  circle  are  never  spent,  and  the  tale.s  ot 
the  nursery  and  the  impressions  ol  the  cradle  give  a c la 
racter  to  tlie  actions  of  manhood,  and  tlie  meditations  ot 
our  grey  hairs.  The  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  virtues 
of  Howard  grew  to  maturity  and  fruitfulness  the 
sion  of  domestic  endearment  in  whicli  he  was  schooled  to 
goodness,  had  doubtless  their  influence  ; and  it  would  be 
an  impossible  thing  to  say  what  the  same  man  would  have 
been  if  reared  in  the  position  in  which  Napoleon  vvas 
placed,  his  ambition  nursed  by  early  instruction,  his 
pride  stimulated  by  an  aspiring  profession,  and  his  bene- 
volence crushed  by  the  iron  hand  ot  mihtaiy  habits  and 
scsn6s. 

These  are  the  sources  of  the  principles  of  educational 
science.  The  application  of  the  principles  they  furnish  to 
the  cultivation  of  mind  and  the  improvement  ot  character 
is  the  province  of  education  as  an  art.  The  science  is  in- 
ductive, and  its  principles,  when  shaped  into  rules  and 
adopted  in  families  and  seminaries,  form  an  art,  peihaps 
the  most  important  of  all,  though  cultivated  but  sparingly 
by'  those  w’ho  have  hitherto  undertaken  the  pertoimance 

of  its  duties.  ,•  <■ 

It  is  obvious  that  education  as  an  art— the  application  ot 
scientific  principles  to  the  cultivation  ot  the  faculties  of 
man — must  adapt  itself  to  the  kind  of  character  which  it  i.s 
its  object  to  produce.  The  object  of  the  system  of  national 
education  developed  in  this  jniblication  is  the  cultivation 
of  men  of  “ practical  understanding”— the  production  ot 
honest  and  useful  citizens.  The  system  is  planned  on  the 
nrinciple  that  such  characters  are  only  to  be  formed  by 
arrangements  which  will  give  the  pupils  an  eaily  inteiest 
and  familiarity  with  the  real  business  of  life.  It  is  a civic 
system  of  national  education.  Education  is  national  when 
it  is  tinged  with  the  love  of  father-land,  its  laws,  ^od  in- 
stitutions, in  order  to  the  production  of  citizens  calculated 
to  enhance  the  prosperity,  secure  the  safety,  and  brighten 
the  glory  of  the  nation.  It  is  a public  object,  and  ought, 
according  to  the  reasonings  of  our  author,  to  be  gained  by 
public  means.  The  pupils  ought  to  include  the  youth  of 
the  community.  The  expense  would  be  incurred  lor  the 
national  benefit,  and  would  press  most  heavily  on  those  to 
whom  the  sy'stem  would  prove  most  beneficial.  Om 
author  proposes  that  in  every  county  a common  be 
inclosed,  and  a school  erected,  for  the  instruction,  main- 
tenance, and  clothing  ot  its  children,  at  the  public  ex- 
])ensc.  Ills  system  embraces  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
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pow'ers  of  man.  Clothed  decently  and  uniformly,  he 
would  have  the  little  boys  nerved  in  their  physical 
powers  by  naval,  military,  and  mechanical  exercises,  the 
dressing  of  gardens,  and  the  management  of  rniniature 
farms  — while  their  intellects  are  opened  and  brightened 
by  civil  and  natural  history,  botany,  chemistry,  natural 
and  political  philosophy ; by,  in  short,  the  simplest  and 
most  interesting  expositions  of  the  whole  circle  ot  know- 
ledge, rendered  attractive  and  beautiful  by  a process  of 
adaptation  to  the  youthful  capacity'.  His  system  would 
be  a discipline  for  life.  It  would  be  a preparation  for 
the  real  difficulties  with  which  every  one  has  to  battle  in 
the  career  of  probation,  effort,  and  suffering  in  whicb  hu- 
man character  is  displayed.  This  will  not  do.  Impracti- 
cable and  preposterous  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the 
fancy  of  a common  school,  in  which  boys  are  to  be  inclosed, 
outraging  as  it  does  the  family  feelings  of  our  nature, 
and  alien  from  the  habits  of  every  community  on  the 
globe,  only  adds  another  to  the  dreams  of  a Utopian  bene- 
volence. It  is  most  unphilosophical.  Forgetting  that 
the  pedagogue  is  one  of  the  least  influential  of  instructors, 
and  the  world  the  grand  seminary  in  which  characters  are 
schooled,  our  author  would  reduce  to  one  monotonous 
sameness  the  countless  processes  ot  education  which  aie 
continually  going  on  in  the  production  of  character  in  the 
different  circles  and  strata  of  society.  The  true  province 
of  education  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  circumstances  of  society  furnish  lor  infusing 
into  the  characters  which  it  is  forrning  the  precepts  ot 
goodness  and  the  principles  of  science  the  greatest 
amount  indeed  of  useful  information  possible.  The  great 
influences  which  are  to  form  man  are  too  povyerful  and  un- 
wieldy to  obey  the  call  of  systematic  education. 

Nothing  would  be  more  untair  than  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  publication  by  this  scheme.  Its  excellences 
are  numerous.  IVe  know  few  works  in  which  there  are  to 
be  found  remarks  more  admirable  and  sage-like  than  are 
everywhere  sprinkled  over  its  pages.  There  is  a deep^ 
wisdom  in  the  book,  expressed  often  in  the  simple  words  ot 
a manly  and  vigorous  eloquence.  The  view  of  the  affec- 
tions given  in  the  following  passage,  on  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  elder  to  the  younger  boys  of  a seminary,  is 
touchingly  beautiful : — 

“ But  wliat  guarantee  have  we  that  the  elder  youth  will  pro- 
tect and  heiiefit,  and  not  rather  impose  hard  tasks  upon  his 
young  protege?  The  natural  affections.  _ There  is  a love  lu 
power,  and  a love  in  helplessness.  The  infant,  as  he  travels 
from  arm  to  arm,  catches,  he  knows  not  how,  love  from  the  love 
that  animates  Ids  mother.  Soon,  however,  as  he  walks  alone, 
soon  as  he  grows  conscious  of  powers  ivhich,  in  his  childisliness, 
he  infinitely  magnifies,  he,  too,  longs  for  some  object  on  whom 
he  may  lavish  his  tenderness.  His  heart  cannot  rest  under,  it 
craves  also  to  bestow,  protection.  U ith  wliat  joy  he  now  w el- 
comes  an  infant  sister.  How  eager  to  share  with  her  his  plea- 
sures, to  impart  to  her  his  little  knowledge.  With  what  an 
heedftd  care  he  watches  her  first  steps;  with  what  an  anxious 
love  ! Yes,  for  our  infant  years,  there  are  advantages  in  a home 
education  which  no  puldic  care  can  ever  reach.  Is  there  not 
danger  that,  torn  aw'ay  from  their  natural  resting-place,  the 
affections  of  the  pauper-child  droop  and  pine  away  ? .-^nd  t le 

heart  of  man,  we  know,  is  busy  and  restle.ss  ; a soil  teeming  with 
production,  where  if  flowers  bloom  not,  rank  weeds  grow  apace. 
Will  not  then  the  meaner,  the  more  grovelling,  the  darker  seed.s 
of  man’s  nature,  wdiich  had  w-ithered  away  before  the  sun  ot 
love,  now  show  themselves  and  push  forth  their  dry  and  killing 
shoots  ; and  the  child  grow  up, — not  necessarily  immoral  or  cri- 
minal, his  very  selfishness  is  strong  to  stay  him  from  outinging 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  of  opiidon,  but — a hard  man  and  without 
virtue  ? Danger,  indeed  ; but  has  it  not  been  provided  against  . 
The  abashed  child  must  in  truth  arrive  among  strangers,  but 
only  to  form  there  new  ties  of  brotherhood — only  to  find  among 
them  other  friends  and  another  father.  The  love  is  in  his  heart, 
and  we  but  show'  it  the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  attach  itself. 
His  first  affections  thus  developed,  and  his  desires  raised  ami 
almost  limited  by  the  hope  of  one  day  heaping  on  others  that 
same  tendernes.s  which  is  now  his  joy,  will  he  in  after-years, 
virtuously  and  thoughtfully  educated,  play  the  tyrant,  or  by 
imitation'  of  those  examples  he  so  fondly  remembers  repay  he 
glad  debt  of  gratitude  ? Eyery  man’s  heart  answers  for  him. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  study  of  languages  by  the 
poor  man  are  true  and  eloquent  : 

“ To  the  poor  man  the  study  of  languages  is  useless--he  is 
educated  not  to  write,  but  to  work  ; not,  however,  to  work  like 
the  wheels  of  a steam-engine,  but  like  a man  who  has  will,  intel- 
lect—like  a man  who  belongs  to  humaiiiiy,  and  knows  and  feels 
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tlie  place  he  holds  tliere.  His  soul  alive  to  beauty,  his  mind  a 
tveasure-lunise  of  rich  thoughts,  his  heart  filled  with  the  good 
and  great  deeds  of  olden  time,  his  memory  stored  with  choice 
facts,  and  his  judgment  strengthened  hy  a knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  a sense  of  the  necessities  of  political  life, — 
our  jmpil  labours,  as  he  has  ever  done,  cheerfully.  Ilis  simjde 
meal  satisfies  him,  his  children's  education  is  his  evening  care, 
social  converse,  the  public  gardens  and  public  buildings,  or  the 
more  retired  country  walk,  adorn  his  holiday  hours  ; he  has 
learned  to  enjoy  everything,  and  to  be  disgusted  with  nothing. 

Now  what  can  the  study  of  languages  teach  him?  They  are 
tiseful  to  the  historian,  the  grammarian,  the  jiliilosopher  ; they 
must  be  taught,  therefore,  but  learned  only  by  the  wealthy — the 
men  who  represent  the  literatuie  of  the  country.” 

There  are  few  things  we  have  more  at  heart  than  the 
enlargement  of  the  knowledge  communicated  in  our 
seminaries,  an  object  urged  ably  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
deep  philosophy  by  the  author  before  us,  who  views 
the  connexions  of  the  sciences  and  the  whole  field  of 
human  learning  with  a clear  eye  to  their  influence  upon 
the  plastic  mind  and  character  of  the  young.  We  have 
read  his  remarks  with  delight.  The  following  extract  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  masterly  grasp  and  power 
of  thought  which  he  has  displayed  in  discussing  this 
branch  of  his  subject : — 

“ Phi/osophical  history  will  only  open  the  way  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  itself ; an  opening,  however,  of  which  few  will  avail 
themselves.  I am  not  so  fond  as  to  hope  that  the  progress  of 
intellect,  and  the  advance  in  knowledge  which  I have  marked 
out  as  probable,  will  ever  be  realized  by  the  majority  of  our 
youth.  The  higher  the  point  for  wdiich  we  strive,  the  greater 
the  difficulties  we  have  to  surmount, — the  smaller  will  be  the 
number  of  those  who  accompany  us  : hourly  they  will  drop  oft'. 
The  crowd  will  rest  contented  with  that  empirical  knowledge  of 
the  mind  which  they  cannot  but  acquire  in  the  course  of  a long 
and  thoughtful  education  ; for  their  faces  are,  and  always  have 
been,  directed  templeward.  To  a few,  however,  it  will  be  given 
to  lift  up  the  veil,  and  view  the  spirit  in  its  .shrine.  These  few 
will  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  highest  philosophy, — of  the 
laws  of  thought  and  of  the  human  mind. 

“ Now,  because  it  was  only  after  he  had  applied  his  powers  of 
thought  to  various  subjects,  that  our  pupil  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  thoughts  of  others  upon  those  subjects  ; and  because 
thought  has  not  yet  been  made  the  object  of  thought,  it  would 
be  well  that  you  should  urge  those  of  your  yotith  who  desire 
to  make  the  mind  their  study,  unassisted  to  begin  to  reflect 
upon  themselves,  and  afterwards  to  declare  the  view  they  take 
of  the  mind,  its  laws,  and  the  extent  and  certainty  of  its  know- 
ledge. 

“ Their  first  essays  will  be  weak,  and  most  probably  marked, 
as  first  essays  on  all  large  subjects,  by  dilferences,  which,  though 
at  first  small  and  trivial,  by  degrees  become  more  marked,  till  at 
length,  as  their  views  and  their  method  approach  developement, 
they  grow  into  distinct  contradictions.  To  this  point,  however, 
your  pupils  must  not  arrive.  Place,  therefore,  before  them  the 
result  of  their  systems,  as  seen  in  the  works  of  those  authors  who 
have  carried  them  to  their  furthest  consequences,  and  conse- 
quences against  which,  together  \vith  their  systems,  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  has  entered  its  protest. 

" Now,  if  from  infancy  yonr  pupils  have  learned  to  honour 
and  to  love  knowledge — if  they  have  before  them  no  examples  of 
that  fondness  for  opinion  which,  with  a froward  obstinacy,  clings 
to  every  tittle  it  has  once  advanced  ; nor  of  that  delicate  sub- 
tlety which  cavils  at,  and  with  a thousand  forced  exceptions  en. 
tangles  and  embroils  the  clearest  reasoning — if  the  ‘ moral  of 
their  wit  is  plain  and  true,’  will  they  not  unanimously  throw  aside 
their  crude  theories  ? And  if  even  the  least  advanced,  the  most 
gross  and  sensual  among  them  never  seek  to  widen,  but  rather 
to  diminish,  the  distances  that  separate  them  from  each  other, 
will  not  they  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  science,  and  who  in 
that  very  devotion  have  crushed  all  the  petty  feelings  of  envy,  will 
they  not,  thus  prepared,  unite  together  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
best  method  of  treating  the  high  subject  before  them  ?-^Their 
lirst  attempts  will  have  warned  them  away  from  those  rapid  but 
exclusive  views  which  declare  themselves  in  rash  hyqiolheses,  and 
so  preclude  all  previous  analytical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
character  of  knowledge;  and  wb’  h,  with  the  aid  of  dogmatism, 
build  themselves  up  into  narrow  sy  -ems,  from  which,  though  we 
may  force  and  crowd  into  them  many  of  the  mental  phenomena, 
we  are  fairly  compelled  to  exclude  the  more  stubborn  and  un- 
yielding. And  how  do  we  exclude  them  ? We  deny  their  exist- 
ence. We  compress  the  elastic  and  giant  mind  into  some  iron 
box  hermetically  closed,  so  that  no  experience,  no  tossing  to  and 
fro  on  the  troubled  waves  of  the  world  may  disturb  its  quiescence. 
There,  stinted  in  its  growth,  it  pines  away  for  want  of  breathing 
room,  till  it  is  at  length  reduced  to  the  very  type  of  the  system 
that  was  meant  to  represent  it ; and  now,  should  any  rude  shock 
break  its  spell  with  hitherto  untried  and  unknown  power,  a 
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moment  perhaps  it  might  ri.se  majestic  dly  to  heaven,  but  soon 
oppressed  by  the  immensity  and  the  grandeur  of  the  worlds 
which  open  to  its  view,  it  retires  again  to  its  narrow  jirison, 
where  all  is  at  least  determined  and  tangible. 

They  shall  examine  knowledge,  analyze  it,  until  they  arrive 
at  those  great  general  forms  under  which  all  knowledge  may  be 
subsumed  ; and  according  to  these  forms  they  shall  draw  out 
their  chart  of  the  human  mind.  That  chart  must  be  perfect ; it 
must  exclude  from  the  mind  nothing  that  is  in  it,  and  it  must 
determine  only  its  most  general,  and  therefore  simplest,  forms.— 
These  forms,  or  primal  ideas,  they  will  trace  back  in  the  indivi- 
dual to  their  infantine  and  enveloped  state.  And  from  history 
they  will  show  that  — though  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another 
may  have  been  thrown  more  jirominently  forward — the  rest  en- 
tered, and  necessarily  entered  into,  and  held  their  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  age  or  nation.  In  a word,  they  w'ill  show  that  these 
ideas  are  to  humanity  what  life  is  to  the  species,  the  same  and 
erer-dtiring  in  the  midst  of  individual  decay  and  individual 
death:  and  for  that  jmrpose  they  will  study  first  the  history  of 
the  individual,  and  afterwards  tlie  jihilosophic.  history  of  man- 
kind.'’ 

In  conclusion  we  urge  the  work  on  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  If  they  relish  the  frcslr  thoughts  of  a strong 
mind,  rich  in  philosophic  principles  and  poetic  analogies, 
they  will  not  allow  opinions  and  schemes  with  whicli  they 
cannot  agree,  to  scare  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  an  in- 
vigorating and  delightful  intellectual  feast. 


EMIGRATION  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

.Advantages  of  Kmigration  to  Algoa  Bay  and  Albany,  South 

Africa.  By  Thomas  Philliiis,  Ksq.,  of  Glendour,  in  .Albany, 

and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  that  District.  London  : 

Effingham  AVilsou.  1334.  12mo.  pp.  30. 

In  surveying  the  different  quarters  of  the  world  towards 
which  emigration  has  of  late  years  been  directed,  the 
observer  must  be  forcibly  struck  with  Ihe  fact,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  comparative  merits  of  the  respective 
countries,  or  the  difficulties  with  which  the  first  settlers 
have  had  to  contend,  still  a settlement  in  each  case  has  been 
effected,  and  the  foundations  of  new  communities  laid. 

Here  is  a little  pamphlet  relating  to  a quarter  which  as 
yet  occupies  but  an  inferior  position  in  the  estimation  of 
emigrants.  AATien  the  project  was  first  brought  forward  in 
1819,  there  was,  indeed,  excited  a considerable  share  of 
the  curiosity  and  expectation  which  a new  scheme  never 
fails  to  provoke,  when  held  up  to  the  public  eye  dressed 
out  in  “pomp  and  circumstance.’’  Then  came  the  re- 
action. The  emigrants,  for  the  first  four  years  of  their 
settlement,  had  to  contend  with  natural  and  artificial 
difficulties  of  no  common  kind.  A malady — the  rmt — 
unprecedented  in  South  Africa,  at  least  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  showed  itself  in  this  instance,  destroyed  their 
crops  of  wheat  for  several  successive  seasons.  The  Gaffers 
hovered  around,  and  pounced  upon  their  cattle  at  every 
opportunity.  The  government  of  the  colony  was  indif- 
ferent to  their  interests.  It  was  reported  in  Britain  that 
all  the  settlers  were  totally  ruined ; and  heavy  and  sore 
were  the  maledictions  poured  out  upon  the  authors  of  the 
scheme,  as  having  seduced  to  lingering  destruction  and 
inevitable  death,  inoffensive  men  and  women,  whose  only 
crime  was  the  wish  to  make  an  honest  and  independent 
provision  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

But  the  trying  season  rvas  got  over.  The  rust  began  to 
disappear,  the  Gaffers  became  friendly,  and  a change  in 
the  government  at  home  changed  the  government  aln-oad. 
Fourteen  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  Graham’s  Town, 
the  capital  of  the  district,  from  being  a cluster  of  2'2huts, 
contains  COO  houses,  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  a church, 
3 ch'apels,  several  schools,  a savings-bank,  a benefit  club, 
a public  reading-room,  and  a weekly  newspaper.  Port  Eli- 
zabeth, at  Algoa  Bay,  in  the  same  period,  has  risen  from 
four  houses  to  loO,  and  has  a church  and  a chapel.  The 
Gaffer  trade,  chiefly  in  ivory,  amounts  to  about  34,000/. 
annually.  The  settlers  possess  upwards  of  20,000  head 
of  cattle;  and  the  exports  employ  about  15,000  tons  of 
shipping.  And  all  this,  and  more  than  this,  has  been 
effected  in  Africa,  a quarter  of  the  world  usually  associated 
in  our  minds  with  drought  and  fever,  with  venomous  rep- 
tiles and  beasts  of  prey.  I..et  our  readers  peruse  Mr.  Phil- 
lips’s little  unpretending  pamphlet,  and  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

Situated  as  this  district  is,  in  possession  of  a salubrious 
climate  and  genial  soil,  it  offers  considerable  temptations 
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to  intending;  emig;i'ants,  wlio  have  not  yet  determined  what  I 
quartu-  of  fhe  world  they  will  proceed  to,  and  such  persons 
would  do  well,  at  least,  to  consider  its  capabilities  and 
suitableness  to  theirresourc.es  and  dispositions,  before  they 
finally  make  up  their  minds. 

STATE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 

{Continued.) 

Having  considered  the  question  as  far  as  modern  actors 
and  authors  are  concerned,  a few  words  will  dispose  of  the 
remaining  alleged  causes  of  the  desertion  ot  our  patent 
theatres — namely,  the  expense  of  spectacle — the  size  ot 
the  houses — the  prices  of  admission — late  dinner-hours — 
and  rural  residences.  Although  mere  spectacle  has  be- 
ccme  a drug,  it  must  be  remembered  that  thousands  have 
been  made  l.)y  it ; and  the  fact  ol  managers  having,  in 
their  eagerness  to  become  possessed  of  the  golden  eggs, 
very  nearly  killed  the  goose  that  produced  them,  does  not 
take  from  the  value  of  the  eggs  themselves.  Spectacle 
properly  applied  is  a legitimate  ally  of  the  drama. 
‘Macbeth,’  ‘Henry  VIII,’  and  nearly  all  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  might  and  ought  to  be  produced  with 
the  greatest  possibly  pageantry;  and  it  the  treasury  be 
really  impoverished  by  the  taste  lor  spectacle,  how  is  it 
that  season  after  season  managers  are  mad  enough  to  in- 
dvdge  in  it  ? Late  dinner-hours  and  country  residences, 
in  our  opinion,  only  affect  the  theatre  when  there  is  no- 
thing particularly  worth  seeing  at  it ; and  nearly  the  same 
answer  may  be  made  to  the  question  of  the  price  of  ad- 
mission. But  the  size  of  the  houses— that  is  to  say,  of 
the  poition  before  the  curtain — is  indeed  a serious  evil, 
though  the  real  mischief  has  been  totally  overlooked  by 
the  theoretical  writers  on  this  subject,  and  this  brings  us 
at  once  to  our  own  view  of  the  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the 
patent  theatres. 

The  size  of  the  patent  theatres  has  been  objected  to  only 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  and  hearing  in  them  ; 
but  though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  this  complaint, 
it  is  not  the  cause  of  their  desertion.  The  real  mischief 
of  their  unnecessary  magnitude  is  its  being  the  principal 
cause  of  the  order-system.  As  scarcely  any  attraction 
short  of  a royal  command  can  really  ,/i/^  Drury  Lane  or 
Covent  Garden,  these  theatres  must,  upon  ordinary  occa- 
sions, even  when  tolerable  business  is  doing,  look  wretch- 
edly empty  without  the  aid  of  free  admissions  ; and  the 
folly  of  the  thing  is,  that  one  half  the  space  would  be 
anqily  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  profit  as  well  as 
amusement.  According  to  the  evidence  ol  Captain 
Foi'bes  (one  of  the  jiroprietors  of  Covent  Garden)  before 
the  Diamatic  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
theatie  will  hold  between  600/.  and  700/.  The  nightly 
ex]ienses,  some  seasons  back,  were  calculated  at  about 
250/.  ; they  have  since  been  cut  down  to  considerably 
under  200/.  If  the  audience  part  of  the  theatre  were 
reduced  nearly  one  half  in  size,  so  as  to  hold  from  300/. 
to  40(]/.,  it  would  still  allow  a nightly  profit  of  from 
too/,  to  200/.,  according  to  the  present  expenditure. 
But  in  the  enormous  ai-ena  now  existing,  the  appearance 
of  even  as  many  persons  as  will  pay  the  expenses,  fails  to 
give  anything  like  an  idea  of  a flourishing  establishment, 
and  orders  are  therefore  given  by  shoals  to  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  empty  benches.  The  boxes,  especially,  are  cram- 
med with  all  sorts  of  company,  many  of  whom,  perhaps, 
would  otherwise  have  paid  to  the  pit  or  the  galleries.  Let 
any  one  inspect  what  are  called  the  first  and  upper  circles 
of  the  theatre  — not  to  speak  of  the  dress  circle — and  count 
how'  many  persons  seated  therein,  on  an  ordinary  night  of 
])erformance,  liave  paid  seven  shillings  for  their  admit- 
tance. Seven  shillings  it  may  he  said  is  too  high  a price 
to  pay  in  these  days  I'or  any  seat  in  the  public  boxes  ; but 
because  few  are  found  able  to  pay  it,  the  liberal  managers 
admit  hundreds  for  nothing  !*  Who  even  of  those  that  can 
])ny  will  do  so  when  they  know,  as  unfortunately  they  now 
do  loo  well,  that  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  an  order 
sooner  or  later  during  the  run  of  a new  drama,  if  they  are 
not  amongst  the  mob  admitted  on  the  first  night  of  its  pro- 
duction. If  the  piece  is  a poor  one,  and  fails,  they  have 

* Since  tlii.s  lias  lieen  written,  the  price  of  admission  to  the 
njiper  circle  has  heen  reduced  to  Jive  shilllings;  lint  as  yet,  W'e  be- 
lieve, without  any  lienelicial  result.  IViiilo  people  can  come  for 
nothing,  why  should  they  pay  even  live  shillings 


no  curiosity  about  it ; if  it  succeeds,  they  have  only  to  wait 
a few  evenings  and  their  curiosity  is  sure  to  be  gratified 
gratis.  It  is  impossible  for  any  body  connected  with  thea- 
trical affairs,  to  guess  at  the  extent  to  wdiich  this  wretched 
system  has  been  carried.  The  struggle  to  get  near  the 
free-list  office  is  sometimes  a fearful  one — shrieking,  faint- 
ing, and  fighting,  have  often  taken  place  during  it,  while 
half-a-dozen  individuals  were  quietly  paying  their  money 
at  the  other  entrance.  It  is  but  three  seasons  back  that 
some  notice  having  been  taken  in  a public  print  of  a dis- 
graceful scene  of  this  description,  Mr.  Buck,  the  then  box- 
book-keeper  of  Drury-lane,  gravely  proposed  that  the  rail- 
ing, enclosing  the  passage  to  and  from  the  free-office, 
should  be  boarded  up  to  a sufficient  height,  to  conceal  the 
crowds  assembled  in  it  from  those  who  came  to  pay  ! This 
is  no  idle  tale  of  the  green-room,  but  a fact  w’e  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  ; and  is  it  likely,  when  the  town  has  been 
deluged  to  such  an  extent  with  free  admissions — when  the 
doors  of  Ihe  patent  theatres  have  been  all  but  flung  open 
gratis  to  the  passers-by — nay,  when  their  servants  have 
positively  “ gone  out  into  the  highw’ays  and  hedges,  and 
compelled  them  to  come  in” — that  any  value  can  be  set  by 
the  public  upon  the  performances  so  exhibited?  It  w'ould 
be  an  insult  to  the  reason  of  our  readers  to  argue  the  question. 
The  original  sin  of  overbuilding  here  exhibits  one  of  its 
most  ruinous  consequences.  In  addition  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing pecuniary  obligations  it  h.as  entailed  upon  the  theatres, 
it  has  swollen  the  free-list  of  Drury-lane  especially,  to  a 
frightful  magnitude.  The  transferable  free  admissions 
granted  as  baits  to  the  shareholders,  and  sold  by  them  for 
foLii'  or  five  guineas  annually,  are  to  be  added  to  the  privi- 
leges of  authors  and  artists  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment, those  of  the  public  press,  and  the  complimentary 
admissions  of  the  manager’s  private  friends.  Imagine  tlie 
crowd,  therefore,  that  even  a limited  issue  of  orders  must 
occasion  ; and  these  orders,  also,  (in  the  destructive  spirit 
of  adherence  to  old  customs,  whether  right  or  wrong)  are 
always  double.  The  applicant  for  a box-order,  receives  an 
admission  for  two  'per.sons,  though  in  fact  lie  may  only 
really  want  it  for  one  ; but  vvhy  should  he  object?  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  actu- 
ally hunts  up  some  one  to  accompany  him,  or  if  he  fails  in 
his  search  or  objects  to  the  trouble,  he  takes  his  single 
check  from  the  free-list  office,  and  some  friend  of  the  indi- 
vidual stationed  there  is  passed  during  the  evening,  either 
gratis  or  at  a lower  price  than  he  must  have  paid  for  his 
regular  admission — the  money,  of  course,  going  into  the 
pockets  of  the  servants  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  or  Sheri- 
dan (we  forget  which)  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  the 
man  who  could  face  empty  benches  would  be  certain  to 
make  his  fortune.  Manager  after  manager  has  made  the 
determination,  and  abandoned  it  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  ; rushing,  on  the  earliest  symptoms  of  bad  business, 
to  the  easy  but  fatal  remedy,  as  the  impatient  martyr  to 
the  gout  flies  on  the  first  twinge  to  “ Reynolds"  for  relief, 
and  drives  the  disease  from  his  toes  into  his  stomach.  The 
English  Opera  House  and  the  Olympic  are  the  only  the- 
atres in  London  unpolluted  by  this  practice.  Madame 
Vestris,  at  the  latter,  has  steadily  adhered  to  her  plan  for 
five  seasons,  and  has  reaped  incalculable  advantage  from 
it.  At  the  English  Opera,  orders  have  been  abolished  for 
the  first  time  this  season,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
effect  having  been  beneficial  sincethe  production  of  ‘ The 
Mountain  Sylph,’  an  opera  worth  paying  to  hear.-  The 
patent  theatres  have,  of  course,  from  their  enormous  size, 
greater  difficulties  to  encounter;  but  we  are  sure  they  had 
better  see  their  benches  empty  than  covered  with  paper 
only. 

The  next  cause  of  the  ruinous  state  of  our  theatres  is, 
we  blush  to  say.  a custom  of  English  growth  and  English 
practice  alone  ; — we  allude  to  the  puff's  in  the  play-bills. 
This  disgraceful  cpiackery  having  ceased  to  gull  the  public, 
can,  of  course,  only  disgust  them.  Years  ago,  the  respect- 
able simplicity  of"  the  old  play-bills  was  occasionally  in- 
vaded by  the  announcement,  perhaps,  of  a drama  to  be 
produced,  with  “ new  scenery,  machinery,  dre.sses,  and 
decorations.”  Expectation  was  excited— fhe  theatre  was 
crowded  — the  dresses  and  decorations  were  new — faith 
was  kept  with  the  public ; and  if  the  manager  ventured  to 
state,  in  the  bills  next  day,  that  the  “ New  grand  So-and- 
So  h id  been  received  with  great  approbation,”  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  assertion.  The 
rage  for  spectacle  increased,  and  with  it  the  printed  pro- 
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mises  of  the  play-hills  to  out-do  all  former  ont-doinRs  one 
day,  and  the  assurances  that  those  out-doings  had  been  out- 
done the  next, — till  at  last— to  use  the  old  simile— the 
apple-pie  was  made  of  nothing  but  quinces.  The  flavour 
which  had  given  a zest  to  the  appetite  of  the  public,  be- 
gan to  pall ; but  still  the  managers  puffed  on.  A bill  with- 
out three  or  four  flourishing  underlinings  looked  poor  and 
naked.  Truth  and  grammar  were  equally  disregarded  in  the 
anxiety  to  create  a sensation,  or  bolster  up  a failure  ; and 
the  “ success”  of  every  novelty  has  been,  from  that  period 
to  the  present,  by  degrees  “ brilliant” — “triumphant” — 
“astonishing” — ^'electrifying  !" — tvide  the  Victoria  bills 
at  this  moment) — the  audiences  have  been  all  “fashion- 
able”— the  houses  all  “crowded  to  the  roof” — “over- 
flowing,” &c.,  &c.,  and  the  managers — bankrupts  ! They 
have  cried  “ wolf”  till,  when  the  wolf  comes  in  earnest,  the 
town  will  not  believe  them.  The  announcement  of  a new 
drama,  or  a grand  spectacle,  is  read  with  the  greatest 
apathy  by  the  paying  portion  of  play-goers ; they  have 
been  deceived  too  often  to  rush  headlong  into  the  snare. 
They  wish  to  hear  the  report  of  others ; and  instead  of 
the  theatre  being  ci’owded  on  the  first  night  of  a new 
piece,  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  managers  that  the  very 
reverse  may  be  calculated  upon  almost  to  a certainty.  We 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  have  already  ex- 
ceeded our  limits. 


STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

No.  IV.— The  York  Column. 

Within  “a  stone’s  throw’’  of  the  building  which  formed 
the  subject  of  our  last  paper,  we  meet  with  another  archi- 
tectural work,  belonging  to  a very  different  class,  and 
therefore  likely  to  afford  some  variety  in  the  way  of  re- 
mark. The  notice  it  has  hitherto  obtained,  has  been,  for 
the  most  part,  very  commendatory  ; and  could  we  content 
ourselves  with  the  same  limited  view  of  it  that  others  have 
done,  we  might  stand  excused  to  our  own  conscience  for 
acquiescing  in  the  approbation  bestowed  upon  it. 

If  considered  only  in  regard  to  the  scientific  skill  and 
excellent  workmanship  displayed  in  its  execution,  the 
York  Column  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  high  praise.*  It 
is  recommended,  moreover,  by  no  small  advantage  of 
situation,  as  beheld  from  the  Park,  on  which  side  it  ac- 
quires an  imposing  and  majestic  air  from  the  noble  ascent 
leading  up  to  it.  Still,  both  the  merit  and  the  advantage 
we  have  just  pointed  out  are  quite  distinct  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  its  cesthetic  value  as  a work  of  art.  In  its 
last-mentioned  character,  it  has  no  pretension  save  that 
of  being  a reproduction  from  the  antique, — we  should  say, 
a very  partial  and  imperfect  transcript  of  what  is  in  itself 
but  a questionable  model ; for  were  it  not  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  ofantiquity,  it  would  probably  be  considered 
a very  flagrant  heresy — one  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
architecture  and  sound  taste. 

Examined  by  tbe  rigid  test  of  meaning  and  propriety,  a 
single  colossal  column- — or  rather,  a structure  in  the  form 
of  a column — seems  at  the  best  but  a cpiaint  and  fanciful 
conceit.  Being  only  a component  part  of  an  edifice,  a column 
is  no  better  calculated  to  become  a detached  and  insidated 
object,  than  the  pillar-leg  of  a table,  however  beautiful  it 
may  be  in  form,  is  to  be  stuck  up  as  an  ornament  on  a 
pedestal,  or  placed  on  a cbimney-piece.  It  would  be 
deemed  a truly  preposterous  idea,  should  any  architect  so 
fashion  the  exterior  of  a building  as  to  make  it  apjiear 
like  a huge  entablature  resting  on  the  ground.  Yet,  if  a 
mere  entablature  w'ould  be  an  absurdity,  wherefore  should 
a mere  column  be  otherwise  ? — Simply  because  we  are 
tolerably  accustomed  to  the  latter  architectural  freak, 
whereas  the  other  has  never  yet  been  tried. 

When  not  combined  either  with  other  columns,  or  any- 
thing else,  a column  not  only  ceases  to  have  even  any  sem- 
blance of  utility,  but  also  ceases  to  possess  that  relative  pro- 
priety of  form,  and  to  present  to  the  eye  that  harmonious 
contrast,  to  which  it  is  indebted  for  no  small  share  of  its 
beauty.  Instead  of  imparting  to  it  a graceful  finish,  its 
capital  and  abacus  cause  it  to  appear  “ top-heavy,”  and 
deficient  in  lightness,  where  delicacy  and  lightness  are  most 

* A very  interesting  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  erection 
and  the  constructive  details,  &c.,  of  this  column,  elucidated  by 
several  wood-cuts,  will  be  found  in  No.  V.  of ‘Loudon’s  Archi- 
tectural ^Magazine.’ 


required  in  a lofty  and  slender  insulated  structure.  Herein 
monumental  columns  differ  altogether  from  what  ap- 
pears to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  tliem,— namely,  the 
obelisk;  which  latter,  instead  of  being  loaded  at  top,  ter- 
minates in  a pointed  apex,  that  may,  in  poetical  phrase, 
not  improperly  be  said  to  “ pierce  the  sky.”  So  far,  then, 
we  have  one  instance,  out  of  a hundred  which  might  be 
adduced,  how  liable  arcbitects  are  to  fall  into  solemn 
errors,  when,  trusting  to  some  general  similitude  of  form, 
they  transfer  to  a purpose  for  which  it  is  utterly  unsuited, 
something  they  fancy  to  be  like  what  they  want  to 
imitate. 

Leaving  the  primary  symbolic  meaning  of  the  obelisk 
out  of  the  question,  we  may  observe,  that  it  does  not  bor- 
row its  form  from  any  part  of  a complex  structure,  but 
has  that  bestowed  upon  it  which  is  perfectly  consonant  to 
its  express  and  particular  purpose.  Its  tapering  shape 
fits  it  to  stand  with  apparent  security,  as  an  insulated 
mass  ; and  it  being,  moreover,  obviously  unfit  for  auglit 
else  than  what  it  purports  to  be,  it  does  not  offend  the 
judgment  as  a thing  wrested  from  its  first  intention,— the 
only  one  to  which  it  is  adapted.  In  his  very  excellent 
‘ Treatise  on  Architecture,’  Mr.  Hosking  has  ventured  to 
censure  the  application  of  the  column  as  a monumental 
record,  and  unhesitatingly  assigns  the  superiority  to  the 
obelisk.  Nay,  be  even  goes  much  farther, — for  he  is 
bold  enougb  to  avow  that  he  prefers  the  Shot-Tower  near 
Waterloo  Bridge,  to  the  Monument  on  Fish-street  Hill. 

“ They  are  both,"  says  he,  “ of  cylindrical  form  ; but  the 
one  is  crowned  by  a square  abacus,  and  the  other  by  a bold 
cornice,  which  follows  its  own  outline.  The  greater  sim- 
plicity and  consequent  beauty  of  the  latter  are  such  as  to 
strike  the  most  unobservant.” 

Taking  it  abstractedly,  we  must  confess  that,  for  our 
own  part,  we  do  not  object  to  the  contrast  between  the 
square  abacus  and  tbe  circular  capital.  In  columns,  when 
employed  as  such,  this  very  contrast  tends  to  the  harmony 
of  the  whole,  by  breaking  up  what  would  otherwise  be 
monotony;  besides  which,  the  abacus  has  then  evident 
congruity.  The  case,  however,  is  altogether  different 
wlien  the  abacus  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
square  platform  on  the  top  of  a circular  tower,  its  angles 
overhanging  the  face  of  the  structure  several  feet.  If  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us,  Mr.  Wilkins  has  avoided  tliis 
absurd  inconsistency  in  tlie  Nelson  Pillar  at  Yarmouth, 
by  making  the  abacus  circular  in  its  plan.  In  many  other 
respects,  too,  he  has  greatly  modified  his  design,  so  as  to 
render  it  complete  in  itself,  and  not  looking  like  a mere 
architectural  fragment  brought  away  from  some  colossal 
edifice.  Besides  a broadly  spreading  square  terrace,  on 
which  he  has  elevated  the  whole  structure,  he  has  sub- 
stituted a massive  basement,  of  truly  Grecian  character  in 
its  design,  for  the  usual  pedestal ; and  has  further  given 
greater  architectural  expression,  together  with  lightness 
and  openness  to  the  summit,  by  the  beautiful  gallery  de- 
corated with  four  “Victories,"  which  stand  on  a solid 
podium,  rising  above  the  abacus.  This  addition  is  in  fact 
the  virtual  “ capital  ” to  the  whole:  we  lose,  in  a great 
measure,  the  awkward  idea  of  an  ill-applied  column,  and 
behold  a graceful  tower,  crowned  by  an  elegant  open 
gallery. 

The  York  Column,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  evincing 
any  aim  at  adaptation,  is  very  little  more  than  a very 
ordinary  Tuscan  pillar  magnified, — than  which  no  species 
could  have  been  selected  more  inelegant  in  its  contour,  or 
less  suited  for  a decorative  purpose.  Its  proportions  are 
meagre,  because  all  its  members  are  by  far  too  rude  and 
plain  to  possess  that  symmetrical  airiness  which  enters 
into  the  idea  of  what  we  term  lisfhtness.  It  avails  not  to 
say  that  Trajan’s  Column,  and  that  in  the  Place  Vendoiu'’, 
at  Paris,  are  of  precisely  the  same  order.  Their  authority,  so 
far  from  countenancing,  makes  directly  against  the  archi- 
tect of  the  one  on  Carlton  Terrace.  In  both  those  in- 
stances, decoration  is  applied  most  profusely — most  la- 
vishly ; the  surface  of  the  shaft  is  entirely  covered  with 
reliefs  : it  ceases,  in  fact,  to  be  the  shaft  of  a column,  b 
coming  a stupendous  and  gorgeous  mass  of  sculpture. 
What  kind  of  a version  has  Mr.  Wyatt  given  us  of  those 
monuments  ? A most  extravagantly  bald  and  mutilated 
one,  it  must  be  confessed, — something  akin  to  ‘ Paradise 
Lost’  dime  into  prose,  with  the  character  of  Satan  omitted. 
There  is  the  same  general  outline  ; but  where  is  its  splen- 
did filling-up— its  storied  pomp  ? 
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We  cannot  say  that  we  very  much  regret  having  no  fac- 
simile of  either  the  Roman  or  Parisian  column,  because 
there  is  more  of  “ gorgeous  fancy"  than  of  good  sense  in 
applying  historic  rebels  where  very  little  of  what  is  pre- 
sented can  be  properly  made  out,  and  where  the  same 
richness  of  effect  might  be  produced  by  mere  ornament, 
that  would  demand  no  wearisome  examination.  Even  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  rebels  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  judicious.  If  such  a shaft  is  to  be  so  ornamented, 
surely  it  would  be  better  to  apply  them  as  a series  of  zones, 
sculptured  with  figures  up  to  a certain  height,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  discernible,  and  afterwards  with  mere  em- 
bellishment, to  give  equal  richness  of  surface  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  column.  Among  Schinkel's  magnificent 
projpts  for  a monument  to  Frederick  the  Great,  there  is 
one  design  for  a square  pillar,  presenting  seven  tiers  of 
reliefs  on  each  of  its  faces,  with  figures  nine  feet  high  ; 
and  upon  a second  pedestal,  in  front  of  that  upon  which 
the  pillar  is  raised,  would  be  a colossal  equestrian  figure 
of  the  monarch,  twenty-two  feet  high,  elevated  only  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  ground.  Now,  we  think  that  such  a 
pedestal  and  figure  alone,  without  any  other  accompani- 
ment, would  have  been  an  infinitely  more  dignified  idea 
for  a military  monument  to  the  Duke  of  York,  than  rearing 
a column  of  no  beauty  in  itself— a thing  apparently  bor- 
rowed from  some  carpenter’s  book  of  the  ‘ Five  Orders,’  for 
no  other  pmrpose  than  to  put  a small  statue,  only  thirteen 
feet  high,  where  its  merits,  if  any,  can  be  discerned  only 
from  the  attic  windows  of  the  adjoining  houses. 


Except  that  it  is  likely  to  satisfy  certain  critics,  by 
looking  particularly  clean  and  nice,  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  the  York  Column.  In  height,  indeed,  its 
shaft  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  the  Alexander  Column, 
erected  about  two  years  ago  at  St.  Petersburg  ; yet  the 
latter  is  by  far  a more  sublime  object,  being  wrought  out 
of  a single  block  of  granite,  and  being,  perhaps,  the  very 
largest  monolithic  pillar  in  the  world.  And  although  w'e 
are  not  w’ont  to  lay  quite  so  much  stress  upon  mere  cir- 
cumstances of  material  as  many  others  do, — for  instance, 
we  do  not  like  the  arch  at  the  other  end  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  at  all  the  better  for  its  being  of  marble, — we  must 
I acknowledge,  that  such  an  enormous  colossal  mass  of 
granite  as  the  column  at  Petersburg  is  calculated  to  excite 
! an  emotion  in  the  beholder  wliich  the  same  form  and  bulk, 

1 if  only  put  together  in  the  usual  way,  are  quite  incapable 
of  occasioning. 

t In  point  of  mere  magnitude,  the  column  on  Carlton 
Terrace  is  very  inferior  to  the  one  on  Fish-street  Hill ; we 
j should  therefore  have  thought  that,  as  we  had  one  speci- 
men of  the  kind  already  in  the  metropolis,  a second  and 
second-rate  one  was  hardly  needed.  To  be  sure,  the 
people  at  the  west-end  of  the  town  may  be  many  of  them 
' ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Fish-street  Hill,  and  they  may 
now  ascertain  how  a “ tall  bully’’ — to  use  Pope’s  expres- 
' sion— looks.  Still  we  wish  it  had  not  turned  out  to  he 
quite  so  John-Bullish  an  affair,  and  that  the  architect  had 
ventured  to  put  a little  more  taste,  and  a little  more  nous 
\ into  it,  than  we  are  now  able  to  discern  in  it. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  SECTIONS. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
fetter  ourselves  by  a rigid  adherence  to  chronological 
order,  and  that  we  shall  confine  our  notice  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Sections  to  such  of  them  as  possess  general 
interest.  Instead  of  a catalogue  of  the  proceedings  each 
day  at  Sections  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F — for  there  were  six 
of  them  sitting  at  the  same  hour— we  shall  take  each 
Section  separately,  and  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  notion  of  the  value  and  importance  of  its  four 
days’  labours.  Such  papers  and  discussions  as  do  not 
admit  of  popular  treatment,  we  shall  pass  over  altogether; 
for  we  should  feel  that  we  were  mocking  our  readers, 
did  w’e  attempt  to  palm  upon  them  such  statements  as. 
Professor  A.  read  from  a paper  on  the  subject  of  light,— a 
long  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  B,  C,  D,  &c., 
&c.,  took  a part,— for  “ an  accurate  and  popular  report  ” 
of  the  proceedings.  We  shall  commence  with  the  Sta- 
tistical Section,  because  its  proceedings  are  the  most 
generally  interesting,  and  because  we  do  not  yet  abandon 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  illustrate  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  other  Sections,  by  the  aid  of  authentic 
documents  which  have  been  promised  us  by  the  assistant- 
general  secretary  of  tlie  Association, — although  they 
liave  been  delayed  much  longer  than  we  could  have  anti- 
cipated. But  'first  a word,  in  passing,  on  the  ‘ Aut.ho- 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association,’ 
contained  in  the  ‘ Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,’ 
edited  by  Professor  Jameson,  just  published,  and  ambi- 
tiously advertised  as  “ an  authorized,  full,  and  accurate 
report.” 

We  will  not  mince  words  in  denouncing  this  “ authorized 
and  accurate  report”  as  a bare-faced  imposition,  wdiolly 
unwoithy  of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a few'  papers  communicated  to  the  editor,  the 
whole  thing  is  a bad  compilation — of  course,  without 
acknowledgment — from  the  Edinburgh  newspapers.  Blun- 
ders and  misrepresentations  the  most  absurd  and  obvious 
are  cojiied  verbatim  into  this  authorized  and  accurate  re- 
]iort  ; and  so  ignorant  would  the  authorized  coinjiiler 
.'-eem  to  be  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  he  transciibes 
even  the  typographical  errors  of  the  newspapers  with 
leligious  fidelity.  Take  one  or  two  instances  from  the 
veiy  beginning  of  the  “ authorized  and  accurate  report,” 
as  a “ taste  of  the  quality’’  of  the  wdiole. 

Professor  Sedgwick  opened  the  proceedings,  on  Monday 
evening,  with  one  of  his  interminable  speeches,  which, 
however,  as  we  have  already  stated,  contained — like  every 
other  speech  made  by  him  on  similar  occasions — passages 


full  of  point  and  true  eloquence.  We,  how'ever,  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  transfer  any  portion  of  it  to  our  co- 
lumns. Not  so  the  judicious  compiler  of  the  “ authorized, 
full,  and  accurate  report  ” in  the  ‘ Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal.’  He  transfers,  wholesale,  a report  from 
the  Scotch  newspapers,  in  which  Professor  Sedgwick  is 
not  only  “ curtailed  of  his  fair  proportions,’  but  made  to 
speak  as  even  he  never  spoke,  and  inculcate  doctrines  too 
absurd  even  for  the  philosophical  antics  ot  the  platform. 
We  shall  quote  two  passages  in  point : — ■ 

“ The  learned  Professor  next  adverted  to  the  published 
‘Transactions  of  the  Association,’  in  illustration  of  the 
uses  of  the  Association.  Last  year,  a discussion  had 
arisen  on  the  aurora  borealis,  w'hich  had  been  found  to 
be  connected  with  electrical  phenomena,— thus  becoming 
a link  in  physical  science.  Soon  alter  that,  a beautitul 
arch  across  the  heavens  was  seen  simultaneously,  at  va- 
rious parts,  by,  he  believed,  most  members  ot  the  Associa- 
tion ; and  experiments  having  been  made  bj'  Dr.  Dalton, 
of  Manchester,  as  to  the  altitude  of  the  arch,  it  was 
found  to  be  about  forty  miles  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.’’ 

Now  what  Mr.  Sedgw'ick  really  said  was,  “ That  the 
subject  ol'  auroras  having  been  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Association  at  a former  meeting,  a great 
diversity'  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature,  elevation,  and  elec- 
trical relations  of  this  meteoric  phenomenon  obtained:  Mr. 
Dalton,  for  instance,  affirming,that  theiraverage  heightwas 
a hundred,  while  Mr.  Farquh.arson  limited  their  altitude  to 
about  two  miles ; and  that  between  these  extremes  many 
opinions  oscillated.  Then,  some  maintained  that  the  aurora 
had  no  influence  upon  the.  magnetic  needle  : others  that  it 
most  distinctlv  and  demonstratively  had.  This  last  propo- 
sition is  more  generally  received  as  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive ; and  Professor  Airy  has  calculated  from  (kita  lur- 
nished  him  by  observers,  at  different  places,  of  the  great 
auroral  arch  of  March,  1833,  that  theiraverage  height  is 
about  forty  miles,  thereby  confirming  the  notion  of  a high 
reach  originallv  promulgated  by'  Dr.  Dalton,  ot  Manches- 
ter.” 

Again,—”  He  fMr.  Rcdgwick)  urged  most  strenuously 
upon  the  Association  the  necessity'  of  keeping  in  mind  the 
objects  of  its  institution,  and  to 'confine  their  researches 
to  dead  matter,  without  entering  into  a speculation  on  the 
relations  of  intellectual  beings  (!):  and  he  would  brand 
as  a traitor  the  ])ersou  who  would  dare  to  overstep  the 
prescribed  boundaries  of  the  institution.’’ 

Now  what  Mr.  Sedgwick  urged  upon  the  meeting  was, 
the  expediency  of  its  carefully  eschewing  all  political  an.l 
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party  discussions,  when  investigating  the  physical  laws  of 
nature — ^justly  denouncing  the  introduction  of  polHics  as 
Iraug'ht  with  ruin  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Association. 

But  let  us  take  the  “short  but  correct'"  account  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  Physical  Section  on  the  first  day  of  its 
sittings.  We  will  give  it  verbatim  from  the  autho- 
rized Report,  appending  a few  notes  by  way  of  comment. 

“ Tile  Section  having  met,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  having  been  called  to  the 
chair,  Mr.  AVhewell  read  the  report  of  Mr.  Challis  on  the 
theory  of  capillary  attraction. 

“ After  some  observations  from  Dr.  Robinson  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  report  just  read* * * §.  Professor  Moll  noticed  the  ex- 
periments of  M.  Lenck,  published  in  Poggdenoff’s  ‘ An- 
nalen,’  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
]\Ir.  Challis. 

“ Mr.  Whew’ell  made  some  observations  on  the  subject  of 
the  same  report,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  consti- 
tution of  comets,  and  to  the  conclusions  of  M.  Poisson  re- 
specting the  variation  of  density  of  the  fluiil  near  the  sur- 
face in  capillary  phenomena,  and  the  atomic  constitution 
ol  bodies  generally.  Mhth  reference  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  subject.  Professor  Hamilton  stated,  that  the  atomic 
discontinuity,  considered  by  M.  Poisson  as  necessary  in 
order  to  the  physical  explanation,  did  not  ajijiear  to  liim 
mathematically  recpiisiteto  the  investigation  of  these  laws. 

“ Mr.  Sang  made  some  remarks  on  the  effect  of  changes 
on  the  surface  of  bodies,  in  illustration  of  the  principles 
adverted  tot. 

“ M.  Arago  spoke  on  the  theories  of  Laplace  and  Poisson 
on  molecular  action,  and  observed  that  the  conclusion  of 
M.  Poisson,  representing  the  change  of  density  near  the 
surlace  of  fluids,  could  be  put  to  an  experimental  test  by 
the  observation  of  the  angle  of  complete  polarization  at 
these  surfaces 

“ Professor  Powell  then  read  a paper  on  the  repulsion 
produced  by  heat,  as  established  by  the*  contraction  of 
Newton’s  rings,  when  heat  was  applied  to  the  glasses. 

“ Professor  Stevelly  mentioned  some  familiar  facts  of  a 
different  kind,  in  confirmation  of  the  result  obtained  by 
Piofessor  Powell.  Mr.  Sang  also  made  some  remarks  § on 
the  same  subject,  and  Professor  Forbes  stated  the  result 
of  his  repetition  of  the  experiment  of  Professor  Powell, 
and  alluded  to  the  explanation  given  by  himself  of  the 

* Dr.  Robinson  made  no  observations  whatever  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  report,  and  merely  noticed  tlie  omission  of  reference 
to  tbe  paper  of  Has.senfrutz  in  the  ‘ Annales  de  Cbimie.’ 

f This  i.s  the  gentleman  of  whom  we  made  mention  in  a former 
part  of  this  paper,  as  one  whose  “ language  and  bearing  smacked 
of  tbe  workshop,’’  and  whom  ive  erroneously  called  .Stang.  We  find 
also  that  he  is  not  what  can  be  strictly  called  a working  mechanic, 
though  practically  acquainted  with  some  branches  of  mechanics. 
Tbe  “ some  remarks  on  the  effect  of  changes  on  the  surface  of 
bodies"  (doubtless  a very  clear  mode  <d'  communicating  know- 
ledge) here  referi-ed  to  were  these: — If  a cylinder  of  brass  or 
iron,’’ said  Mr.  Sang,  “ be  bored  or  scooped  so  as  to  become  hollow, 
tbe  outside  shell  will  contract  and  lessen  in  length  and  diameter. 
This,  f would  say,  went  to  show  that  the  form  and  thence  size  of 
bodies  depended  upon  the  direction  of  tbe  m{)lecular  forces  of  their 
ultimate  atoms  ; and  therefore  change  of  size  being  thus  an  affair 
of  ultimate  atoms,  there  is  iio  need  of  supposing,  with  M.  Poisson, 
any  law  of  discontinuity  in  nature,  to  explain  some  of  tbe  pheno- 
mena of  capillary  attraction.’’  Now  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Sang  does  not  clearly  see  the  force  of  M. Poisson’s  reasoning; 
and  thus  another  graceful  opportunity  was  lost  by  tbe  committee, 
of  making  the  Association  a mode  of  •‘•philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
amples.’’ 

4 Besides  the  vagueness  of — “ M.  Arago  spoke  on  the  theories 
of  Laplace  and  Poisson,” — the  most  important  of  M.  Arago’s 
observations  are  omitted.  He  mentioned  several  crucial  experi- 
ments in  reference  to  the  two  theories,  besides  that  mentioned  in 
the  text — and,  above  all,  was  particularly  explicit  as  to  the  fact, 
that  we,  even  now,  are  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  nature 
of  capillary  action.  The  solution  of  a problem,  he  observed, 
which  involves  the  consideration  of  molecular  attraction  and  the 
repulsion  of  heat — that  is,  hypotheses  which  cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  data  of  observation,  must  at  best — assuming  the 
mathematical  reasoning  founded  on  these  hypotheses  to  be  correct 
— be  merely  a comparison  of  theoretical  deductions  with  facts. 

§ These  are  the  remarks  which  we  quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  paper.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  contraction  which 
Professor  Powell  referred  to  as  “ decisive  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a repulsive  energv  in  the  matter  of  heat,”  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Sang,  as  cau.sed  by  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air  be 
tween  the  glasses. 


vilimtions  of  heated  metals  in  connexion  with  the  same 
subject. 

“ Mr.  Addams  described  certain  phenomena  of  mobilityin 
the  particles  of  pi'ecipitated  silica  when  heated,  wliich  he 
seemed  to  think  were  due  to  the  same  repulsive  force. 

“ Mr.  Whewcll  read  a letter  from  Mr.  Hailstone,  accom- 
jianying  a table  of  barometrical  observations,  taken  at 
short  intervals. 

“Professor  Forbes  remarked,  that  the  momentary  oscilla- 
tions of  the  barometer,  adverted  to  by  the  author,  had 
been  already  noticed  by  other  observers,  and  made  some 
observations  on  the  atmospheric  waves,  whose  existence 
was  doubted  by  the  author. 

“ Professor  Forbes  read  a short  communication  from  Mr. 
Christie,  on  a remarkable  meteorological  phenomenon  ob- 
served by  him  at  Woolwich. 

“ Mr.  Baily  mentioned  a similar  phenomenon  observed 
by  him,  and  described  by  Mr.  Faraday  ; and  Mr.  Whewell 
and  Professor  Powell  noticed  the  fact  of  the  observation  of 
the  same  phenomenon  by  other  observers.” 

And  this,  forsooth,  is  furnishing  the  general  reader  with 
a “ short  but  correct”  account  of  the  proceedings  ! 

STATISTICAL  SECTION. 

Among  the  excellent  fruits  to  which  the  British  Associa- 
tion has  already  given  birth,  the  most  important  and  useful, 
in  our  minds,  has  been  the  establishment  of  statistical  soci- 
eties in  someofthe  largertowns,  in  London  and  Manchester 
for  example.  The  Statistical  Society  of  London— the  first- 
born of  the  Association— has  higher  and  more  extensive 
views  than  the  mere  statistics  of  the  metro]iolis  ; its  object 
being  the  procuring,  arranging,  and  ])ublishing  “ facts  cal- 
culated to  illustrate  the  conditions  and  inospects  of  so- 
ciety.” Last  year  a similar  institution  was  established  at 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  Heywood,  as  its  representative  at 
the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  Association,  communicated 
a very  important  paper  “ On  the  Condition  of  the  M^orking 
Classes  in  certain  Districts  in  Manchester.” 

From  this  document  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  fa- 
milies visited  by  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Statistical 
Society,  amounted  to  410'2,  occupying  3100  houses  and 
1 00‘2  cellars  and  apartments,  and  constituting  about  20,000 
souls.  Of  these  residences  only  C89  were  well  furnished; 
155  were  comfortably  furnished ; and  not  less  than  2551 
were  described  as  uncoml'ortable.  It  further  apjieared 
that  out  of  the  above  number  of  20,009  persons,  7789  re- 
ceive wage’s,  and  only  158  pay  a rent  exceeding  4.s.  a- week. 
It  appeared  also  that  out  of  8121  childi’en  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  contained  in  the  visited  district,  only  252 
attended  day  schools,  while  4680  attended  Sunday  schools  ; 
and  nearly  half  the  children  are  irithout  education.  The 
number  of  parents  who  stated  themselves  to  be  able  to 
read  was  3114.  Altogether  the  ])ic1ure  of  the  state  of  the 
working  classes  in  Manchester,  which  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Heywood,  was  sad  and  humiliating. 

The  Statistics  of  Glasgow  formed  the  subject  of  a very 
interesting  paper  drawn  up  for  the  British  Association  by 
Dr.  Cleland.  From  this  paper  we  extract  the  following 
general  results  : — 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A CLASSIFIED  LIST  OF  THE  AGES  OF 

TEHSONS  IN  GLASGOW  AND  THE  SUBURBAN  I’ARISHES  OF 

BARONY  AND  GORBALS. 


Ages  of  Persons  in  Glasgow  and  the  Suburban  Parishes  of  Barony 
and  Gorbals,  for  the  Cf«si/sV;/' 1S31. 
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CONCERNING  THE  PROBABILITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE,  DRAWN 
FROM  THE  FOREGOING  BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  AND  THE 
AGES  OF  THE  POPULATION  IN  GLASGOW. 

“ Before  exhibiting  results,”  observes  Dr.  Cleland,  “ it 
may  be  right  to  mention,  that  prior  tothetime  I took  charge 
of  preparing  and  publishing  ‘ Mortality  Bills’  for  this  city 
(about  twenty  years  ago),  the  causes  of  death  were  an- 
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nounced  yearly  in  a periodical,  along  with  the  gross 
number  of  burials  : but  as  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  such  statements,  and  knowing  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing such  information  as  could  lead  to  any  beneficial 
result,  I declined  to  publish  a list  of  diseases  ; but  being 
aware  that  if  a coirect  list  could  be  obtained  at  the  census 
of  1831,  when  the  population,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
were  ascertained,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  in  a medical 
point  of  view,  I addressed  letters  to  upwards  of  130 
medical  gentlemen  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  requesting 
that  they  would  favour  me  with  a note  ot  the  diseases  of 
which  their  patients  died  during  the  period  in  which  I 
had  recpiested  the  clergymen  to  give  me  a note  of  bap- 
tisms ; but  as  I only  succeeded  with  a small  portion  ot 
the  members  of  faculty,  the  attempt  became  fruitless  ; 
and,  in  all  jirobability,  any  future  attempt  will  be  un- 
successful till  a compulsory  act  of  the  legislature,  regard- 
ing parochial  registers,  be  obtained. 

“ Amongst  other  reasons  for  not  complying  with  my 
request,  some  of  the  practitioners  urged  that  the  publica- 
tion of  diseases  would  give  offence  to  the  relations  of 
patients  who  died  of  scrofula,  epilepsy,  &c. ; and,  more- 
over, that  the  publication  would  operate  against  them- 
selves, as  it  would  show  that  many  of  them  had  either 
very  few  patients,  or  that  they  were  unsuccessful  in  the 
curative  art. 

“ It  now'  remains  to  state,  that  having  been  intrusted 
W'ith  drawing  up  and  classifying  the  ‘ Government  Popu- 
lation Returns  for  1821,’  I took  the  same  precautions  as 
to  birllrs,  marriages,  burials,  and  population,  as  in  1831  ; 
in  the  view  of  being  able  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  the  periods  of  life  at  which  death  ensued  at 
particular  periods,  when  the  population  could  be  accurately 
ascertained. 

CONCERNING  THE  PROB.VBILITY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE  IN  GL.VSGOW. 

“ That  Glasgow  is  aplace  of  average  health  for  stati.stical 
purposes,  may  be  inferred  trom  the  daily  state  ot  the 
weather,  which  I published  in  1831,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  average  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  yearly  during 
thirty  years  preceding  that  period,  amounted  to  rather 
less  than  twenty-three  inches.  But  more  particularly, 
the  degree  of  health  may  be  known,  and  tables  formed  for 
ascertaining  the  probability  ot  human  life,  Irom  a series 
of  the  ‘ Mortality  Bills,’  where  the  age  of  the  living,  and 
that  of  persons  who  have  died,  are  narrated  in  connexion 
with  the  population,  and  a ‘Table  ot  Longevity  lor  Scot- 
land,’which  I prepared  in  1821,  by  which  it  appeared 
that,  on  an  average  of  all  the  counties  of  Scotland,  there 
was  one  person  eighty  years  of  age  for  every  143 of  the 
population  ; while  in  the  county  ot  Lanark,  with  a popula- 
tion of  316,790,  including  263,046  who  live  in  towns,  viz., 
in  Glasgow,  202,426,  and'in  other  towns  60,620,  there  was^ 
one  such  person  for  every  showing  a degree  ot 

health  in  the  population  of  Glasgow  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

“The  following  results  have  reference  to  Glasgow  and  its 


suburbs,  which  partake  of  a mercantile  and  manufacturing 
population,  or  something  betw'cen  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, the  town  population  being  198,518,  and  thermal  3908. 

“ In  1831  the  population  was  found  to  be  202,426,  the 
burials  5185,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  consequently  39iJb- 
The  birtlis  being  6868,  there  is  one  birth  for  every  29^3 
persons.  The  number  of  marriages  being  1919,  there  are 
3fig  births  to  each  marriage,  and  one  marriage  for  every 
105_4_8_  persons.  The  number  of  families  being  41,965, 
there  are  4yVi7  persons  to  each  family.  It  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  with  the  same  machinery  in  1821,  the 
population  being  147,043,  the  burials  3686,  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  39iVo.  oi'  other  words,  as  near  as  may  be 
to  the  mortality  of  1 83 1 . By  reference  to  the  Bdls  of  Mor- 
tality between  the  years  1821  and  1831,  similar  results 
will  be  found.  ,•  t 

“ It  appears  from  all  the  authentic  Bills  of  Mortality  I 
have  ever  seen,  that  there  are  more  males  born  tlian 
females,  but  taking  the  population  above  fifteen  years,  the 
number  of  females  preponderates.  The  following  results 
, for  Glasgow  are  derived  from  the  census  ol  1831 : — 


Birtlis— .Males,  3,527 

Males  under  5 years,  15,-122 

lUales  under  10  years,  2S,549 

Males  under  15  years,  39,040 

j\Iales  under  20  years, 

Males  under  30  years,  G2.?0G 

Males — entire  Population, 03,724 
iiurials — I\lules  2,701 


Females,  3,341 
Females,  14,855 
Females,  27,435 
Females,  38,155 
Females,  50,411 
Females,  73,419 
Females,  108,702 
Females,  2,484 


Excess  of 
l^Iales,  18G 
ISIales,  667 
IVIales,  1.114 
Males,  885 
Females,  2.882 
Females,  10.713 
Females,  14,978 
Males,  2l7 


“ Number  of  Paupers  and  expense  of  maintaining  them. 
— The  number  of  paupers  in  the  city  and  suburbs  being 
5006  and  the  population  202,426,  there  is  one  pauper  for 
every  40  t*;!. 

“ The  number  of  paupers  being  5006,  and  the  sum  ex- 
pended for  their  maintenance  or  relief  1 7,281  f.  18s. 
shows  the  cost  of  each  pauper  to  be  3/.  9-?.  Q\d.  Il  the 
sum  for  the  relief  of  paupers  were  equally  paid  by  the 
whole  non-recii)ient  population,  the  proportion  to  each 
would  be  one  shilling  and  ninepence  and  a small  fraction. 
The  sum  of  17,2817.  18s.  O^d,  includes  the  entire  expendi- 
ture of  the  out  and  in-door  paupers,  surgeons’  salaries, 
medicines,  clothing  and  educating  children,  maintaining 
lunatics,  funeral  charges,  &c. 

“The  cost  of  each  pauper  in  St..Tohn’spanshis37.  Ss.lOhd. 
The  poor  in  that  parish  are  maintained  or  relieved  on  the 
paroclual  system  introduced  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  1820,  i.  e., 
by  the  Kirk  Session  bom  its  own  resources,  without  re- 
ceiving any  part  of  the  general  assessment  for  the  poor, 
although  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Jolin's  parish  are  assessed 
for  tiie  maintenance  of  the  poor  generally  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  citizens.” 


From  the  length  to  which  this  Report  has  extended, 
"we  are  obliged  to  defer  our  account  of  Captain  Macon- 
ochie's  interesting  analysis  of  M.  Guerry  s “ Essai  sur 
la  Statistique  Morale  de  la  France"  till  our  next  num- 
ber. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Meeting  of  the  Society  of  German  Nuturahsts  and  Men  of 
Stiittgardt,  7th  Sept.— 4Ye  expect  an  unusually  nnme- 
rmi.s  a.ssemblage  of  scientific  men  from  all  quarters.  Colonel 
Soholewsky  is  de|.uted  by  tlie  Russian  government,  on  behalf  of 
the  mining  department'at  St.  Peterslmrg  ; and  Professor  Genel- i 
laro,  of  f'.atauea,  in  Sicily,  on  the  part  of  the  Neapoii tan  govern- 
ment. Berzelius,  the  Swedish  chemist;  Gmelin,  Liebig,  Mils-  j 
clierlich,  Reiclienhach,  and  others  are  also  expected.  Tiie  most 
numerous  .Sections  will  he  tliose  of  Mnlicme,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology  : the  latter  will  be  recruited  from  the  Geological  Meeting 
now  liolding  in  Straslmrg.  Tiie  liotamcal  Section  has  already 
able  representatives  in  the  persons  of  Andonin.  Koch,  Nees  von  i 
Esenheck,  Brown,  Von  Martins.  &c. ; tiie  Zoological,  in  those  ot 
Blainville,  llugi,  licnckliardt,  Turkheim,  6cc.  ; and  (or  Jnalomy  \ 
and  Physiology,  we  have  Breschet,  Prorieii,  Harless,  D’Outre-  j 
I>out,  Tiedemann,  Chanfpiel,  Naegele,  &c.  \ on  linmholdt  and  , 

Gauss,  liesides  150  others,  are  already  announced  l>y  name  as 
amongst  the  intended  visitors-  Cotta,  the  great  hibliopolist, 
lias  ])roposed  that  tlie  Society  shotild  publish  regular  ‘ .Annals  of 
llie  Society  of  German  Naturalists.’ 

Bronze  Manufactures  in  France. — During  the  last  thirty  years, 
tlie  manufacture  of  bronzes  has  acquired  considerable  importance 
iu  France  ; and  as  this  branch  of  industry  owes  the  impulse  it 


has  received  to  the  good  taste  of  the  French  artists,  It  has  had 
no  competition  to  enconiiter  in  foreign  markets.  The  principal 
seat  of  this  manufacture  is  at  Paris,  wliere  so  many  as  250  houses 
are  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  every  description 
of  articles  in  bronze.  Tiie  number  of  workmen  is  estimated  ,it 
.5000  ; and  if  we  add  to  them  the  gilders,  who  form  a distinct  body, 
the  numlier  of  persons— masters  and  workmen— who  find  in  tlie 
bronze  manufacture  a steady  and  lucrative  occupation,  will  amount 
to  nearly  6000.  Tlie  manufacture  is  estimated  to  produce  aii- 
miallv  the  sum  of  about  600,000/. ; of  which  from  400,000/.  to 
.500  000/.  is  tlie  value  ol  articles  sold  in  1 ranee,  and  from 
'28O  000/!  to  320,000/.  the  price  of  articles  exported  to  foreign  comi- 
trieL  At  Paris,  tliere  are  made  every  year  15,000  bronze  clocks, 
40  000  pairs  td’ candlesticks,  3000  pairs  ot  candelahras,  and  lOO 
surtouts  tie  table.*  It  would  be  desirable  to  include  in  tins 
enumeration  the  glass  covers  for  the  clocks,  lamps,  &c.,  &c. 
The  number  of  glass  cases  annually  required  lor  such  purposes  is 
estimated  at  60,000.  For  some  time  past  the  use  of  bronze  m the 
manufacture  of  chandeliers  and  lamps  has  become  very  common, 


* “Niir/oii/s  de  table  f—hy  this  we  understand  large  orna- 
mental vases  for  holding  flowers,  which  are  placed  in  the  centie 
of  the  table  at  large  dinner-parties. 
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ami  the  employment  of  the  article  is  daily  becoming  more  exten- 
sive both  for  ornament  and  use.  The  division  of  labour  is  now 
established  on  a large  scale  in  this  branch  of  manufacture ; and 
many  founders  employ  a large  number  of  workmen  in  making 
one  particular  part  of  an  article.  Tlie  importance  of  the  niaim- 
facture  of  articles  of  luxury  in  hronze,  some  beautiful  s])ecimcns 
of  which  appeared  in  the  great  exhibition  of  French  machinery 
and  manufactures  at  Paris,  a few  months  since,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated witli  so  much  precision  as  tliat  of  the  bronzes  of  com- 
merce, as  it  depends  on  particular  circumstances  which  do  not  act 
with  regularity.  The  following  statement  is  given  in  reference 


to  the  bronze  manufactures  of  Paris  alone:  — 

15.000  clocks,  at  the  average  price  of  10/.  . . i.1 50,000 

40.000  pairs  of  candlesticks,  at  IC.y 32, 000 

3000  pairs  of  candelabras,  at  iU 24,000 

100  s«/7oi//s  </c  OiA/e,  at  GO/. G,000 

00,000  glass  covers,  at  b’s 24,000 

Chandeliers  and  lamps 40,000 

Small  articles 7i^,000 

Articles  of  luxtiry 30,000 


£428,000 

Since  the  founders  have  employed,  in  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
mental bronzes,  one-third  of  zinc,  the  cost  of  which  is  less  than 
that  of  copper,  the  price  of  the  material,  and  conse(|uently  of  the 
articles  manufactured  iVom  it,  has  been  reduced,  and  the  demand 
has  increased  in  proportion. — Expositiun  des  Produils  de  I' Industrie 
Frarifaise  rit  1834. 

Fesuvius. — The  newspapers  have  given  appalling  accounts  of  a 
new  outbreak  of  this  volcano.  “ It  was,”  says  a correspondent 
of  our  own,  “ in  its  outset  accompanied  by  a frightful  tempest, 
which  laid  the  northern  parts  of  Italy  desolate  on  the  very  day 
when  Vesuvius  was  most  in  labour;  and  the  day  after  the  same 
tempest  spread  its  fury  throughout  France,  Germany,  and  other 
countries  on  the  Continent.  These  coincidences  occurred  on  the 
23rd  and  24th  of  last  month  (August).”  If  our  memory  does 
not  fail  us,  the  night  of  the  23rd  was  that  in  which  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake  was  so  sensibly  felt  in  Chichester  and  the  jilaces 
adjacent.  Tliis  eruption  of  the  vidcano  began  apparently  to  sub- 
side on  the  25th ; but  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  new  craters 
were  opened,  and  awful  ravages  were  the  consequence.  Thou- 
sands of  families  were  seen  endeavouring  to  escape  from  their 
homes  through  heavy  masses  of  heated  cinders.  Fifteen  hundred 
houses,  palace.s,  and  other  buildings  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
fire,  together  with  2500  acres  of  cultivated  land.  Inconsequence 
of  the  drying  tip  of  the  fountains  an  eruption  had  been  expected, 
but  no  one  had  calculated  on  an  eruption  more  terrible  than  any 
of  which  the  modern  history  of  the  mountain  affords  an  example. 
The  first  explosion  destroyed  the  great  cone  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  abundance  of  inflamed  matter  produced  flashes 
which  darted  along  the  mountain’s  Hanks,  while  torrents  of  lava 
discharged  from  the  new  crater  flowed  down  into  the  plain. 
The  king  and  his  ministers  hastened  to  the  neiglibourhood  to  en- 
courage and  console  the  sufferers.  They  first  reposed  in  the 
village  of  St.  Felix,  which  had  been  already  abandoned  by  the 
inhabitants.  This  place  was  soon  vi.sited  by  the  lava,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  houses,  churches,  and  palaces  were  all  destroyed. 
A tract  of  country  which  immediately  before  contained  four  vil- 
lages, with  detached  houses,  villas,  vineyards,  groves,  and  gar- 
dens, became  like  a sea  of  tire.  On  the  3rd  of  September  only 
stones  and  cinders  were  thrown  up,  and  it  was  hoped  the  eruption 
would  soon  terminate.  The  cinders  fell  over  Naples  during  the 
whole  of  one  night,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  the  city  had 
the  lava  taken  that  direction. 

Process  to  render  Salt  Haler  Fresh. — Experiments  have  lately 
been  making  with  an  apparatus,  invented  by  Mr.  Wells,  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  sea- water  on  board  of  ships,  and  rendering 
it  fit  for  the  purposes  of  drinking,  cooking,  and  washing.  Mr. 
Wells  claims  to  be  an  inventor,  not  a discoverer:  he  has  devised 
ail  apparatus  by  which  a known  fact  in  science  might  be  applied 
to  practical  use.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  steam  from 
boiling  sea-water  was  quite  fresh,  and  imperfect  and  inadequate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  a supjdy  of  fresh  water  from 
the  condensed  steam.  All  that  was  wanted  was  some  method  of 
obtaining  the  condensed  steam  in  sufficient  quantities  for  practical 
use.  It  is  really  rather  surprising  that  this  desideratum  should 
so  long  have  been  wanting  where  so  palpable  a source  of  supply 
existed;  and  we  trust  that  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Wells  will  be 
found  to  realize  in  common  practice  at  sea  all  the  benefits  which 
the  success  of  the  recent  experiments  leads  us  to  expect.  As  de- 
scribed in  the  newspapers,  the  apparatus  is  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  height,  and  in  breadth  and  length  about  four  feet.  It 
is  a steam  kitchen  calculated  to  supply  the  place  of  a galley  and 
labhouse,  and  capable  of  cooking  for  seventy  or  eighty  persons. 
It  weighs  about  11  cwt., consumes  about  2 cwt..  of  coal  in  twelve 
hours,  and  purifies  the  salt  water  at  the  rate  of  a quart  in  a 
minute.  The  steam  is  condensed  with  great  rapidity  by  means  of 
a pipe,  or  tube,  through  which  it  passes,  being  carried  along  the 
outside  of  the  bows  and  side  of  the  vessel,  and  brought  into  im- 


mediate contact  with  the  ocean,  by  which  means  it  is  instantly 
cooled.  The  pipe  re-enters  the  vessel,  and  the  water  drops  from 
it  as  from  the  worm  of  a common  still.  The  water  is  immediately 
fit  for  washing  or  cooking;  hnt  it  is  impregnated  with  a very 
slight  aroma,  which  renders  it  not  perfectly  fit  for  drinking  until 
it  has  passed  through  a filter,  or  has  been  exposed  for  some  hours 
to  the  air.  The  water  has,  however,  no  taste  whatever  of  the 
victuals  which,  during  the  experiment,  were  cooked  in  the  w.uer 
undergoing  the  process  of  purification.  We  do  not  suppos  - it 
likely  that  this  process  will  for  many  years  come  into  use  at  sea 
as  an  ordinary  means  of  supplying  a vessel  with  fresh  water, 
although,  if  the  apparatus  is  found  to  answer  in  practice,  nnny 
vessels  will,  doubtless,  take  it  as  a provision  against  contingencies. 

French  Acadeimj  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ; — Sitting  nj  the  \Mhnf 
September. — At  the  meeting  on  the  above  day,  M.  Deville,  the 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Rouen,  made  a commu- 
nication on  the  subject  of  a metallic  measure,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  course  of  some  excavations  made  on  the  site  of  tlie 
Roman  buildings  in  the  forest  of  Maulevrier,  near  Caudebec. 
The  width  of  this  measure  is  four  millimetres  (rather  more  than 
one-seventh  of  an  inch),  and  its  depth,  or  thickness,  is  two 
millem.  on  the  average.  It  shuts  up  in  two  equal  parts,  like  the 
common  rules.  To  keep  it  straight  and  open,  a small  moveable 
arm  of  the  same  metal,  secured  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
loot,  fixes  itself,  by  means  of  two  grooves,  to  two  buttons  whh  h 
are  fastened  to  the  other  branch.  The  entire  length  of  the  foot 
is  292  millimetres  (or  11  inches).  At  first  sight  no  divisions 
whatever  are  perceptible  upon  it,  but  upon  inspecting  it  closely, 
several  indented  points  maybe  perceived  on  one  of  its  la-es, 
which  nearly  correspond  with  one  another  on  closing  the  fo  it. 
There  are  four  of  these  divisions  on  each  branch,  but  they  are 
not  of  equal  sizes  or  at  equal  distances  ; there  are  six  large  ones, 
the  length  of  which  varies  from  3Gi  to  38  centimetres,  and  lour 
small  ones,  which  vary  from  IG  to  17.I  centim.  in  lengtli,  and 
appear  to  form  a separate  measure.  Judging  from  the  spot  in 
which  this  measure  was  found,  M.  Deville  entertains  no  doubt 
that  it  is  an  ancient  one;  and  as  the  last  medals  which  haiu 
been  discovered  in  the  course  ol  these  excavations  are  of  the  time 
of  Gallienus,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  lost  on  this  spot  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  In  order  to  corroborate  this  conjec- 
ture, he  successively  compares  the  measure  in  question  with  the 
French  foot  (pied  da  rui) . the  length  of  which  is  324  millim.  or 
12  inches;  with  the  English  foot,  which  is  304  millim.  ; with 
the  Norman  foot  of  1 1 jiouces  or  inches,  which  is  used  in  the 
districts  about  Caen,  being  292  millim.  or  11  inches  ; and 
with  the  Roman  foot,  of  which  he  considers  the  mean  length  to 
be  293  millim.,  or  1 1 inches.  After  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  several  measures,  and  that  now  under 
discussion,  he  concludes  by  observing, — It  is  obvious,  that  the 
discordancy  of  14  millim.  is  so  trivial,  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  resulting  from  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
maker,  and  that  the  measure  itself,  now  found  at  Maulevrier,  is 
really  an  ancient  measure,  and  a gentiine  Roman  foot.”  The 
next  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  Valade,  a physician,  ” On  the  Medi- 
cal and  Statistical  Hislorij  of  the  Working  Miners  in  the  Coal-pits  at 
Decise.”  Towards  the  close  of  his  inquiries,  Dr.  V.  remarked, 
that  “ the  average  duration  of  life  among  them  is  hut  forty  ye.irs, 
whilst  numerous  instances  of  longevity  occur  among  their  wiv.-s  ; 
the  majority  of  whom  survive  their  husbands,  and  not  merely 
one  husband,  but  a second:  the  contrary  cases,  of  men  dying 
widowers,  are  very  rare  indeed.”  On  a comparison  between 
miners  and  agricultural  labourers,  the  author  found,  that  the 
duration  of  life  was  far  shorter  among  the  former  than  among  the 
latter.  “ The  deliilitated  appearance  of  our  miners,”  Dr.  V. 
adds,  “ is  very  striking.  This  proceeds  from  the  sort  of  life  to 
which  they  are  exposed  ; it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  district  in  which  the  mine  is  situate  I,  for 
this  appearance  is  not  observable  in  the  case  of  their  wives  or 
children.  Their  debilitating  temperament  may  prevent  inllam- 
matory  or  nervous  disorders,  for,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  prac- 
tice, 1 never  had  occasion  to  draw  blood  from  any  of  them  as 
a preservative  means;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  the  females,  I have 
often  had  recourse  to  this  operation.”  On  the  conclusion  of  Dr. 
Valade’s  paper,  a M.  Anquetil  rose,  and  commenced  reading  Ins 
“ New  Theory  of  the  System  of  the  World,”  the  sober  absurdi- 
ties of  which,  as  his  auditory  would  not  consent  to  listen  to  them, 
he  threatened  to  bring  before  the  Board  of  Longitude.  But 
he  was  outdone  by  a M.  Demonville,  whose  new  views  ot  the 
“ Planetary  System”  met  with  no  better  fate,  though  tli  -y  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  a more  ludicrously  extravagant  cast.  His 
system  is,  that  the  moon  is  a star  endowed  with  its  own  native 
light,  and  placed  at  a distance  of  250  leagues  (only)  from  the 
earth;  that  the  sun’s  distance  from  the  earth  is  1500  letgues 
(only);  that  these  luminaries  have  a diurnal  motion  round  the 
equator ; that  the  earth  has  no  other  sensible  motion  but  the  in- 
clination of  the  ecliptic  ; that  the  heavens  are  3000  leagues  ab.ive 
the  Arctic  Pole;  that  there  is  nothing  real  and  substantial  in 
the  solar  system  excepting  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth,  the 
remaining  planets  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  simple  reflec- 
tions from  those  planets ! 
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Culchesler  MKcIianics'  InstUulion.~-'i\\e  third  session  of  this 
Institution  was  opened  lately  by  a lecture  on  the  Preservation 
and  Revival  of  Literature,’  by  Mr.  J.  Blackburn,  A.M.,  of  Col- 
chester, which  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by  a large 
company  of  member.s  and  visiters,  who  seemed  much  interested 
in  the  statements  of  the  immense  sums  given  for  the  MS.  books 
in  use  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  knowledge  since  that  important  discovery.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Blackburn  addressed  his  audience  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  which  w’e  quote  from  a local  paper: — “ Before! 
close  the  engagement  I have  undertaken — that  of  opening  the 
third  session  of  your  Institution — permit  me  to  advert  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  will  result  from  your  determination  to  combine 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  with  your  commercial  pur- 
suits and  mechanical  labours.  The  very  least  advantage  that  can 
arise  is  the  acquisition  by  many  of  a taste  for  reading.  Let  us 
pause  for  a moment,  and  consider  the  value  of  this  alone.  Con- 
trast the  tradesman  or  the  mechanic,  who  devotes  his  hours  of 
leisure  to  this  intellectual  gratiiication,  with  him  who  is  destitute 
of  such  a re.source.  Low-thoughted  cares  of  sordid  gain,  much 
degrading  sensual  indulgence,  frequent  starts  of  unseemly  irrita- 
tion, and  many  tedious  hours  of  languor,  have  been  changed  tor 
the  purest  enjoyments,  at  once  independent  and  social  in  their 
nature,  delighting  the  mind  in  its  intervals  of  idleness,  and 
bracing  it  for  the  more  cheerful  and  effective  discharge  of  duty. 
The  former  barbarism  of  tbe  lower  and  even  middle  classes  of 
society  is  fast  disappearing  from  among  us,  and  will  shortly  exist 
in  tradition  only.  The  same  degree  of  ignorance  and  intellectual 
apathy  is  from  henceforth  rendered  impossilile  by  the  all-per- 
vading activity  of  the  periodical  press.  But  we  are  become  so 
familiar  with  tbe  means  by  which  that  mighty  machine  carries  on 
its  civilizing  process,  as  to  be  in  some  danger  of  undervaluing, 
if  not  forgetting,  the  service  performed.  Lven  while  that  great 
object — the  extinction  of  unlettered  barbarism — is  in  a rapid 
course  of  accomplishment,  we  are  often  invidiously,  and  some- 
times even  insultingly,  told  of  what  is  of  necessity  left  undone; 
and  reminded  of  the  poet’s  di.sparaging  sarcasm  against  ‘ a little 
learning.’  Assuredly  an  ampler  supply  is  much  to  be  desired  ; 
but  a beginning  must  be  made  ; and  the  smallest  portion  of 
learning  is  better  than  none  at  all ; partly  for  its  own  intrinsic 
value,  and  still  more  as  the  indispensable  forerunner  of  future 
acquisitions.” 

M.  Gobert. — A rich  young  Frenchm.m  of  this  name  died  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  at  a village  in  Upper  Egypt,  lire 
later  yeai’s  of  his  short  life  were  devoted  to  the  most  pr(riound  stu- 
dies in  French  history  ; and,  despairing  himself  to  survive  his 
youth,  he  determined  to  devote  his  fortune  to  the  advancement  of 
a science  which  beloved  with  so  much  ardour.  Accordingly  by 
his  will,  dated  May  2,  li!33,  he  bequeathed  an  annuity  of 
from  GOO/,  to  700/.  to  the  writer  of  “ the  most  eloquent  [liece  on 
the  history  of  France;”  and  another  income  of  the  same  amount 
for  “ the  mo.st  learned  and  profound  work  on  the  history  of 
Fi’ance,  and  on  the  studies  connected  therewith.”  Ihe  authors, 
who  are  to  be  selected  by  the  French  Academy  and  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  will  continue  to  receive  the  Income  every  year 
until  the  appearance  of  a better  performance.  Only  new  works 
are  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  this  bequest.  M.  Gobert  has  also 
left  to  his  tenants  in  Britany  the  farms  wdiich  they  held  of  ^ him, 
upon  the  sole  condition,  that  the}'  should  have  their  children 
taught  to  read  and  w'rite.  Another  of  his  testamentary  disjtositions 
is  thus  expi'essed  : — ” I betpieath  to  my  oldest  companion,  Julius  R., 
the  sums  which  I have  had  tbe  jileasure  to  lend  him,  and  a further 
sum  of  10.000  francs.”  Many  of  these  bequests  are  attacked  by 
the  heirs  of  M.  Gobert,  who  say  that  they  indicate  him  to  have 
been  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  the  will  was  made. — Mtmor'ial 
Encijcloptdupie. 

Spanish  Nobles— The  nobility  of  Spain  have  always  been  the 
most  numerous  of  Europe  ; and  it  is  only  in  that  country  that  the 
phenomenon  exists  of  a population  entirely  noble.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Biscay  and  Aslurias  having  repelled  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors,  their  inhabitants  preserved  the  purity  of  their  races, 
and  w'ere  ennobled  in  the  mass  by  the  kings  who  succeeded  the 
dvn.Tsty  of  the  Visigoths.  In  1723  there  were  025,000  nobles  in 
Spain  in  a condition  to  prove  their  nobility  ; this  was  one  to  every 
twelve  inhaliitants.  In  1 700  the  number  w'as  478,710,  or  one  to 
every  twentv-one  inhabitants;  and  in  1820  there  were  403,382 
nob  es,  being  one  to  every  thirty-four  of  the  entire  population. 
Even  in  France  the  numbers  of  the  nobility  never  approached  to 
tins:  in  that  country  they  w'ere  as  one  to  fifty  inhabitants  in 
1500;  one  to  eighty,  in  1700;  and  one  to  HiO,  in  1788.  But 
although  nobility  is  common  in  Spain,  distinctive  titles  are  com- 
parativelv  rare.  The  number  of  dukes,  marqiiesses,  counts,  and 
h.arons,  taken  collectively,  does  not  exceed  1323.-  il/.  Moreau  de 
Junncs. 

French  and  F.ntjlnh  Sdks. — The  ‘ Chamber  of  Commerce  ’ of 
I.yons  has  hail  the  good  sense  to  open  an  e.xhihition  of  the  silk 
manufactures  of  other  countries  ; and  we  give  the  following  as 
the  result  of  a comparison  between  the  French  and  English,  as 


stated  by  our  neighbours  themselves  “M’'ith  the  exception  of 
plum  goods,  the  Lyonese  may  dismiss  the  apprehensions  under 
which  they  have  hitherto  laboured.  The  English  are,  we  own, 
our  rivals  as  to  plain  silks,  and  sell  their  Gros  de  Naples  and 
Levantines  at  a lower  price  than  ourselves  in  the  American 
markets.  It  w'ill,  however,  appear,  upon  examination,  that  in 
the  first  and  chief  place,  they  are  inferior  both  in  dye  and  finish, 
particularly  the  black  kinds";  in  the  second,  that  they  are  less 
uniform  in  their  texture,  and  readily  fray  and  unravel;  and  in 
the  third,  that  the  slightest  drop  of  rain  draws  up  the  material 
in  a most  extraordinary  manner.  The  Spitalfields  goods  are 
better  manufactured  than  the  Lancashire,  but  a higher  price  is 
paid  for  them.  "With  respect  to  ribbons,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Coventry  has  made  rapid  strides  of  late  years;  and  St.  Etienne 
must  redouble  its  exertions,  unless  its  manufacturers  be  inclined 
to  suffer  their  rivals  to  get  the  start  of  them.  The  latter  are  still 
incontestably  superior  to  them  in  point  of  design  ; but  their  rivals 
are  taking  the  best  cour.se,  by  instituting  schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  better  artists,  to  place  themselves  on  an  equal  footing 
w'ith  them.  Lyons  relies  upon  its  genius  ; but  if  w'hat  Buffon 
says  be  true,  that  ‘ labour  is  genius,’  it  is  necessary  for  the  mer- 
chants and  operatives  of  this  place  to  keep  that  axiom  perpetually 
in  view.” 

Revenue  in  Greece. — The  larger  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
Greece  is  derived  from  a certain  quota  of  the  produce  of  the  ter- 
ritory. A tenth  is  taken  from  the  produce  of  private  ]>roperty, 
and  a fourth  from  the  produce  of  the  national  domains.  The 
tithe  in  kind  is  farmed  o\it  to  the  best  bidder  for  each  province  or 
district ; but  the  new'  regency  have  very  wisely  adopted  a mini- 
mum in  the  terms  of  these  lettings, — and,  where  the  people  of 
the  district  are  disposed  to  pay  that  minimum,  they  accept  them 
])referably  as  the  farmers;  where,  how'ever,  no  bidding  is  ten- 
dered at  the  minimum,  they  appoint  a receiver  of  their  ow'ii.  The 
other  portion  of  the  Greek  revenues  arises  from  duties  of  cus- 
tom's ; these  are  equivalent  to  about  one-tenth  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  commodity  imported. 

Crime  in  India. — In  proiiortion  to  the  population,  crime  is  much 
less  common  and  less  atrocious  here  than  it  is  in  England  ; but 
when  the  number  of  criminals  is  considered,  the  system  ot  pri- 
son discipline  becomes  a subject  of  great  importance.  In  the 
lower  and  w'estern  provinces  of  Bengal, — viz.,  those  provinces 
subject  to  the  general  regulations, — during  the  fouryears  1823-24 
to  1828-27,239  persons  were  sentenced  to  death;  .597  to  trans- 
portation for  life  or  imprisonment  for  life;  1429  to  transporta, 
tion  or  imprisonment  for  above  7 years ; 23,552  to  transporta- 
tion or  imprisonment  above  1 year,  not  above  7 years ; and 
83,421  to  imprisonment  not  above  1 year,  making,  of  persons 
transported  and  imprisoned,  an  annual  average  of  27,287i — 
India  Gazette. 

Vines  in  Australia. — 4Fe  learn,  from  the  ‘ Sydney  Herald,’  that 
the  endeavours  to  introduce  the  vine  to  the  soil  of  Australia 
have  been  crowned  with  such  success  as  to  induce  the  most  san- 
guine expectation  that  the  juice  of  the  grape  will,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  appear  as  an  item  in  the  catalogue  of  the  annual 
exports  of  the  country.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  varieties  of 
the  vine,  for  which  all  the  vine  districts  of  France  were  laid  under 
contribution,  are  now  flourishing  luxuriously  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Sidney. 

Swan  River  Flowers. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  prevailing 
coloiir  of  the  blossoms  of  plants  about  the  Sw'an  River  is  blue, 
which,  in  com])arison  with  other  colours  in  the  Flora  of  other 
countries,  is  the  least  frequent.  Very  few'  of  the  indigenous 
plants  of  that  country  are  similar  to  those  in  this  part  of  Austra- 
lia; and,  in  particular,  there  is  not  one  specimen  to  be  found 
throughout  of  that  very  useful  grass  that  grow'S  both  here  and  in 
New'  South  Wales — the  common  kangaroo  grass,  as  it  is  called, 
or  anihistiria  Australis.  Of  the  genus  Banksin,  there  are  three 
maguiiicent  species;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  abori- 
gines of  that  territory,  however  numerous  the  species  of  any 
genus  may  be,  have  vet  an  ajipropriate  name  to  each.  In  our  on'ii 
island,  we  know'  it  is  customary  among  the  blacks  to  name  their 
females,  especially  if  they  are  admired,  after  some  beautiful  plant, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  the  name  of  Rose,  and  others. — 
Hobart  Town  Courier. 

Painting  on  Gla^s. — A Belgian  journ.al  mentions  the  discovery 
of  a manuscript,  bearing  the  date  of  1527,  which  describes  the 
ancient  process  of  extracting  colours  from  metals,  minerals, 
herbs,  and  flowers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  painting  on  glass. 
It  instructs  also  in  the  mannei'  in  which  these  colours  should  be 
applied,  and  affords  a description  of  the  quality  and  prei)aration 
of  the  glass  that  is  to  receive  the  colours,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  treated  after  being  stained. 
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CAPTAIN  MARRYAT'S  NOVELS. 

Jacob  Faiihful.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ Peter  Simple,’  ‘ The  King’s 
Own,’  &c.  3 vols.  8vo.  London:  Saunders  and  Otley.  1834. 

Captain  Marry  at  is  by  far  1tie  best  delineator  of  life  on 
board  of  ship,  and  of  the  character  and  manners  of  Briti.sh 
sailors,  that  has  appeared  since  Smollett.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  some  critics  give  the  preference  to  the 
author  of  ‘ Peter  Simple,’  as  being  less  addicted  to  over- 
drawing and  caricaturing,  and  more  true  to  nature  than 
the  author  of  ‘ Roderick  Random.’  It  ought,  liowever,  to 
he  remembered,  injustice  to  the  older  writer,  that  the  sea- 
men he  describes  lived  in  a ruder  or  more  simple  age,  and 
that  much  that  now  appears  caricature,  was  probably  then 
fair  and  correct  portraiture.  We  confine  ourselves,  at 
present,  to  the  consideration  of  the  drawing  of  characters. 
As  to  the  creation  of  incidents  and  events  and  the  con- 
struction of  a story,  the  living  novelist  is  miicli  more  extra- 
vagant and  careless  of  all  verisimilitude  than  Smollett. 
Indeed,  we  may  as  well  say  here  at  once,  that  - Captain 
Marryat  is  wol'ully  deficient  in  the  art  of  conducting  the 
prose  epopee.  They  differ  in  degrees,  but  there  is  not 
one  of  all  the  novels  he  has  written  that  is  not  put 
together  in  a most  slovenly  and  confused  manner,  and  that 
does  not  form,  as  a whole,  a very  faulty  story  indeed.  The 
Captain  confesses,  honestly  enough,  what  however  must 
be  evident  to  the  most  hasty  and  careless  reader,  that  “ he 
has  never  made  any  arrangement  of  plot  when  he  com- 
menced a work  of  fiction,  and  often  finishes  a chapter 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  what  materials  the 
ensuing  one  is  to  be  constructed*.”  It  is  almost  equally 
apparent  that,  in  prosecuting  his  narratives,  he  seldom 
gives  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  back,  or  reading  over 
what  he  has  written,  and  thus  we  not  nnfrequently  find 
the  story  contradicting  itself.  This  off-hand,  tonch-and-go 
mode  of  writing  may  not  he  incompatible  with  many 
other  excellences,  besides  the  spirit  and  dashing  ease  to 
which,  perhaps,  it  is  favourable.  But,  after  all,  the  pic- 
tures would  he  better  and  more  durable  if  the  artist  took 
more  pains  ; the  public  taste  and  judgment  are  entitled  to 
some  respect,  and  it  is  little  better  than  an  insult,  even 
from  a man  of  genius,  to  intimate  that  no  pains  have  been  or 
will  be  taken,  except  just  in  those  points  that  chime  in 
with  the  mood  and  fancy  of  the  author.  We  would  make 
a larger  allowance  for  Captain  Marryat  than  for  most  of 
the  novel  writers  of  the  day,  because  his  merits,  in  gene- 
ral, are  peculiarly  his  own,  and  of  so  high  a quality  as 
always  to  interest  and  delight  us,  and  to  make  us,  at  times, 
wholly  blind  to  his  defects. 

The  first  of  his  novels,  ‘ The  Naval  Officer,’  was  pub- 
lished some  five  years  ago.  The  ingenious  Mr.  Colburn 
now  advertises  it  as  the  Captain’s  best  production,  which 
it  is  far  from  being — hut  then  Mr.  Colburn  owns  the  copy- 

* See  Introduction  to  ‘ Newton  Forster,’  vol,  i.,  p.  7- 
VoL.  II. 


right,  while  he  has  no  property  in  the  later  novels  with 
which  he  brings  it  into  invidious  comparison. 

The  ‘ King’s  Own,’  which  was  published  in  1830,  is  far 
superior  to  ‘ The  Naval  Officer,’  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a very 
extraordinary  work.  It  contains  a complete  gallery  of 
naval  portraits,  among  W'hich  the  brave,  stern,  haughty, 
hut  kind-hearted  captain  of  a British  frigate, — old  Adams 
(the quartermaster),  Pierce  (the  .sailing-master),  Courtenay 
(the  bilious,  grumbling  lieutenant),  Hardsett  (the  boat- 
swain), Jerry  (a  thin,  mischievous  little  imp  of  a midship- 
man, one  oi' a numerous  s])ecies  to  he  found  in  the  cock- 
])its  of  our  men-of-war),  and  Billy  Pitt  (the  black  servant), 
are  distinguished  by  their  spirit  and  individuality.  We 
have  sailed  and  lived  with  the  living  counterparts  of  all 
these  fictitious  characters  ; we  have  knowm  many  Immonr- 
ons  Billy  Pitts,  though  none  of  them  had  the  peculiar  turn 
of  Captain  Marry at’s  Billy.  Two  or  three  or  more  men 
of  colour  are  generally  found  in  our  King’s  ships  in  quality 
of  officers’ servants,  steward’s  assistants,  or  similar  capa- 
cities, and  out  of  this  number  there  is  pretty  sure  to  he  one 
a great  oddity,  and  a general  favourite  with  all  on  board, 
who  encourage  his  whims  and  eccentricities  for  the  sake 
of  the  fun  and  laughter  they  afford.  As  amusements  are 
scarce  at  sea,  sailors  very  laudably  make  the  most  of  such 
as  fall  in  their  way.  The  pet  black  generally  is  christened 
in  the  cockpit,  being  called  Billy  Pitt,  Lord  'Wellington, 
the  Bishop,  or  by  such  other  well-suiting  name  as  may 
hit  the  fancy  of  his  godfathers,  the  middies.  In  the 
British,  and  still  more  frequently  in  the  American,  mer- 
chant service,  w'e  find  a man  ot  colour  as  cook,  and  he 
too  is  generally  a character.  "We  have  heard  more  real 
fun  and  humour  pass  during  a calm  evening  on  deck  be- 
tween one  of  these  loquacious,  good-natured  blacks  and 
the  sailors,  than  we  should  know  where  to  find  in  any 
dozen  of  modern  comedies,  with  a dozen  new  novels  to 
hoot.  The  language,  of  course,  is  very  technical,  hut  the 
sailor’s  technicality  is  a most  admirable  medium  for  humour 
and  drollery.  But  to  Billy  Pitt — 

“ lie  was  a black,  who  ran  away  when  quite  a lad,  from  his 
master  at  Barhadoes,  and  entered  on  hoard  of  a man-of-war.  Mac- 
allan, the  .surgeon,  had  taken  a fancy  to  him,  and  he  had  been 
his  servant  for  some  years,  following  him  into  different  shijis. 
He  was  a very  intelligent  and  singular  character.  Macallan  had 
taught  him  to  read  and  write,  and  he  was  not  a little  proud  of 
his  acquirements ; he  was  e.'ccessively  good  humoured,  and  a 
general  favourite  of  the  officers  and  ship’s  company,  who  used  to 
amuse  themselves  with  his  peculiarities,  and  allow  him  a greater 
freedom  than  usual.  But  Billy's  grand  Art,  in  his  own  opinion, 
was  as  a le.xicographer.  lie  had  a .small  Entick’s  dietion.'iry,  which 
he  always  carried  in  his  jacket  pocket,  and  nothing  gave  him  so 
much  jileasure  as  any  one  referring  to  him  for  the  meaning  of  a 
hard  word  ; which,  although  he  could  not  always  explain  cor- 
rectly, he  certainly  did  most  readily.  Moreover,  he  was,  as  may 
he  supposed,  very  fond  of  interlarding  his  conversation  with  high- 
sounding  phraseology,  without  much  regard  as  to  the  context.” — 
7’//e  King's  Own,  vol.  1. 

Such  is  Captain  Marryat’s  introduction  to  a most  amu- 
sing, liglit-hearted  character,  who  never  makes  liis  appear- 
ance without  making  us  laugh.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Billy  Pitt  is  called  down  to  the  midshipmen’s  berth,  and 
asked  what  is  the  meaning  of  a repartee,  he  illustrates  the 
word,  as  he  understands  it,  by  an  example  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly droll,  though,  like  much  of  the  Captain’s  wit, 
rather  too  coarse  for  quotation.  The  Barhadoes  black 
evidently  gave  the  same  meaning  to  the  elegant,  light 
artillery  of  wit,  the  repartee,  that  is  attached  to  it  by 
the  ladies  of  Billingsgate  and  our  gentlemen  of  the 
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press,  when  they  fall  out  and  begin  to  call  each  other 
names. 

‘ The  King’s  Own’  gained  for  its  author  a well-deserved 
reputation,  which  cei'tainly  was  not  increased  b^y  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  his  next  novel,  called  ‘ NewtOn  Forster,  or 
the  Merchant  Service.’  There  are  great  and  striking  dif- 
ferences between  life  and  character  on  board  of  a man-ot- 
war,  and  on  board  of  a merchantman  ; and  with  all  due 
deference  to  Captain  Marryat’s  superior  experience,  we  do 
not  think  he  has  sufficiently  marked  these  varieties,  or 
made  good  use  of  the  contrast  offered  by  tlie  tw'O  services. 

In  these  volumes  there  is  much  less  painting  oi  nautical 
characters  and  peculiarities,  and  fewer  dialogues  between 
the  sailors,  “ on  things  in  general”  (the  the  Cap- 

tain can  best  do),  than  in  his  preceding  w'orks.  There  is 
indeed  only  one  fair  attempt  at  a sea  original  in  the  whole 
story,  and  that  is  the  character  of  Captain  Ougliton,  the 
commander  of  an  East  Indiaman,  who  was  at  once  a true 
sailor,  and  a scientific  pugilist— whose  conversation  was 
at  all  times  a hodge-podge  made  out  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  one,  and  the  cant  phrases  of  the  other  of  his 
two  favourite  sciences,  navigation  and  boxing — and  who 
called  ascertaining  the  latitude  “ flooring  the  sun  and 
taking  a lunar  observation,  “ breaking  his  noddle  against 
the  old  woman’s.”  But  very  little  is  made  of  this  good 
beginning;  and  in  two  or  three  chapters,  poor  Oughton, 
much  to  our  annoyance,  “ is  stopped  ” by  a grape-shot 
from  a French  privateer.  “ That’s  a finisher— can’t  come 
^0  time — I die  game  ’—were  the  last  words  of  Oughton. 

We  remember,  among  our  own  naval  acquaintances,  a 
gallant  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty’s  service,  who  was  noted 
for  a somewdiat  similar  mixture  of  technicalities  and 
idioms.  But  his  taste  or  mania  was  not  for  the  ring,  but 
the  turf:  he  remembered  the  name  of  every  horse  that 
had  run  at  Newmarket  or  Doncaster  for  the  preceding 
twenty  years,  as  well  as  he  did  the  names  of  the  sliips  in 
commission.  He  was  learned  in  all  things  connected  with 
steeple-chases  and  hunting— scientific  as  to  the  breed, 
breaking,  and  training  of  horses,  and,  at  tlie  same  time, 
doatingly  fond  of  liis  profession,  and  a tliorough  sailor. 
The  constant  mixture  he  made  of  the  phraseologies  of  the 
cock-pit  and  stable,  the  quarter-deck  and  the  race-course, 
produced  the  most  amusing  hybrid  of  a language  it  w'as 
ever  our  fortune  to  hear.  Like  most  seamen,  our  lieu- 
tenant W'as  fond  of  a figurative  style  ; but  the  metaph,  r 
that  began  in  a ship  was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  a horse, 
and  vice  versa.  Such  a peculiarity  might  be  made  a great 
deal  of  by  the  novelist,  but  tliat  is  not  our  calling. 

By  conducting  his  hero,  Newton  Forster,  to  the  West 
Indies,  our  author  finds  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
couple  of  anti-abolition  chapters,  that  goto  prove  that  the 
negro  is  a happier  being  than  the  free  peasant  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  existence  of  slavery  is  authorized  by 
Scripture,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  There  is 
no  doubt  some  reason  in  what  is  said  concerning  the 
fanatic  anti-slavery  people;  but  the  defence  of  .slavery  as 
a system  is  opposed  to  general  feeling  and  reason  now'-a- 
days,  and  is  badly  introduced  in  a work  of  fiction.  It 
was  a leaf  from  this  book  that  made  the  Captain  lose  his 
election  when  lie  was  lately  candidate  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets ! 

Though  there  is  the  character  of  a physician  seeking  for 
practice,  very  like  part  of  what  we  have  here,  in  Smollett, 
wew'ere  a good  deal  amused  w'ith  ourauthor’s  description  of 
those  professional  humbugs.  Dr.  Plausible  and  Dr.  Feasible. 
The  conversazioni  at  these  worthies’  houses  are  correctly 
described.  We  think  it  quite  right  to  expose,  in  a general 
way,  those  miseralde  attempts  at  uniting  the  charms  of 
science  and  society,-  at  impounding  people  of  rank  and 
fashion,  ])hilosophers,  poets,  painters,  players,  fiddlers. 
New  Zealanders,  and  Hindoos,— all  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing ceJat  and  practice  for  the  individuals  giving  such 
])arties  ; but  we  question  the  propriety  of  describing  the 
“ rabble-rout”  at  Dr.  Plausible’s,  as  the  Captain  has 
done,  in  sucli  a manner  that  it  is  not  possible  for  ns  to 
mistake  the  house  and  the  living  man  that  he  points  at. 
The  waxen  figure  in  the  glass  case— the  Prince  Fizzvbelli, 
areal  foreign  prince,  “well  known  in  Tartary,”  are  things 
as  well  known  to  those  who  have  been  at  all  upon  town 
(in  the  West),  as  the  Colonnade  in  Regent  Street,  or  tlie 
Duke  of  York’s  Pillar  at  Carlton  Place.  Damages  for 
libel  have  been  given  on  much  slighter  proofs  of  identity. 

Our  author’s  next  novel,  which  ice  tliink  his  best,  was 
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‘Peter  Simple.’  Some  of  the  adventures,  and,  above  all, 
some  of  the  sailor  dialogues,  are  given  with  a felicity  that 
has  never  been  equalled  even  by  Smollett.  It,  how'ever, 
reminds  us  more  frequently  of  that  great  master  than  any 
other  of  the  Captain's  works.  There  is  a character  of 
Ideutenant  O’Brien  most  admirably  drawn  and  sustained 
throughout;  but  O'Brien  is  only  an  Irish  Lieutenant 
Bow'ling,  younger  and  living  in  a more  civilized  age  than 
his  excellent  prototype.  Peter  Simple,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  also  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  O'Brien  that 
Roderick  Random  does  (though  for  a shorter  time)  to  his 
protector,  old  Bowling.  The  dauntless  bravery,  the  oc- 
casional bluffness,  the  tender,  generous  feelings  and  sin- 
gleness of  heart  and  soul,  are  the  same  in  both  lieutenants, 
only  slightly  modified  in  the  3-'onnger  one  Ijy  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  country  and  time.  There  are 
scenes  and  chapters  in  ‘Peter  Simple’  that  can  never  be 
read  without  delight ; and  we  imagine,  that  though  they 
will  give  this  pleasure  to  all  classes  or  professions,  they 
will  be  most  liked  by  those  who  best  know  the  sea  and 
the  men  that  plough  it. 

We  will  give  a short  extract,  not  merely  because  it  is 
good  and  characteristic  in  itself,  but  because  it  exposes  a 
defect  in  proper  cleanliness  and  gentlemanliness  of  dress 
and  appearance,  that  too  often  prevails,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  among  the  midshipmen  and  others  embarked  on 
the  small-craft  of  the  fleet.  The  fact  is,  these  young  men, 
in  their  cutters  and  tenders,  are  frequently  detached,  for 
considerable  periods,  on  separate  services,  and  left  to  their 
own  management  and  discretion  ; and  not  having  the  nice 
etiquette  of  the  captain’s  cabin  and  the  fear  of  the  quarter- 
deck before  their  eyes,  they  are  but  too  apt  to  fall  into 
slovenly  ways  and  contract  bad  habits.  We  have  often 
heard  one  of  “ the  noblest  captains  of  the  British  fleet  ” 
rate  these  yoimkers  in  much  the  same  style  that  O’Brien 
uses  with  the  middy  of  the  Snapper.  To  make  the  dia- 
lo2'ue  intelligible,  w'e  must  premise  that  O'Brien  and 
Peter  had  just  been  taken  on  the  French  coast,  and  thrown 
into  a common  prison,  which  was  already  crowded  with 
English  sailors. 

“ Jlany  of  these  poor  fellows  had  been  months  in  tlie  prison, 
and  a short  confinement  will  produce  that  indifference  to  the 
misfortunes  of  others  which  I then  observed.  Indeed,  one  man, 
who  was  playing  at  cards,  looked  up  for  a moment  as  we  larne  in, 
and  cried  out,  ‘ Hurrah,  my  iad.s ! the  more  the  merrier,’  a:s  if 
he  really  was  pleased  to  find  that  there  were  others  who  were  as 
unfortunate  as  himself.  We  stood  looking  at  the  groups  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  O’Brien  observed,  ‘ that  we  might  as 
well  come  to  an  anchor,  foul  ground  being  better  than  no  bot- 
tom so  we  sat  down  in  a corner,  upon  our  bundles,  wliere  wo 
remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  surveying  the  scene,  without 
speaking  a word  to  each  other.  I could  not  speak — 1 felt  so  very 
miserable.  I thought  of  ray  father  and  mother  in  England,  of 
mv  captain  and  my'  messmate.s,  who  were  sailing  about  so  liappily 
in  the  frigate,  of  the  kind  Colonel  O'Brien,  and  dear  little  Celeste, 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks  as  these  scenes  of  former 
happiness  passed  through  my  mind  in  (puck  succession.  O'Brien 
did  not  speak  but  once,  and  then  he  only  said,  ‘This  is  dull  work, 
Peter.’ 

“ We  had  been  in  the  prison  about  two  liours,  wlien  a lad  in  a 
very  greasy,  ragged  jacket,  with  a pale,  emaciated  face,  came  up 
to  us,  and  said,  ‘ I perceive  by  your  uniforms  that  you  are  both 
officers,  as  well  as  myself.’ 

“ O'Brien  stared  at  him  for  a little  wliile,  and  then  answered, 

‘ Upon  my  soul  and  honour,  then,  you’ve  the  advantage  of  us,  for 
it’s  more  than  I could  peiceive  in  you  ; but  I’ll  take  your  word 
for  it.  Pray  what  ship  may  have  had  the  misfortune  of  losing 
such  a credit  to  the  service  ?' 

“ ‘ D’hy,  I belonged  to  the  Snapper  cutter,’  replied  tl  e young 
lad.  ‘ I was  taken  in  a prize  which  the  commanding-officer  had 
given  in  my  cliarge  to  take  to  Gibraltar  ; but  they  won't  believe 
that  I'm  an  officer.  I have  applied  for  officer's  allowance  and 
rations,  and  they  won’t  give  them  to  me.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  but  they  know  that  we  are  officers,’  replied  O’Brien  ; 
‘why  do  they  shove  us  in  here  with  the  common  seamen  ?’ 

'•  ‘ I suppose  you  are  only  put  in  here  for  the  present,’  rcjdied 
the  cutter's  midshipman  ; ‘ but  why,  I cannot  tell.’ 

“ Nor  could  we,  until  afterward.s,  when  we  found  out,  as  our 
narrative  will  show,  that  the  officer  who  received  us  from  the 
cuirassiers  had  once  quarrelled  with  Colonel  O’Brien,  who  first 
pulled  his  nose  and  afterwards  ran  him  through  the  body'.  Being 
told  by'  the  cuirassiers  that  we  were  much  esteemed  by  Colonel 
O'Brien,  lie  resolved  to  annoy  us  as  much  as  he  could  ; and 
when  he  sent  tq)  the  document  announcing  our  arrival,  be  left 
out  the  word  ‘ officers,’  and  put  us  in  continement  with  the  com. 
mon  .'e.unen.  ' It's  very  hard  upon  me  not  to  have  my  regula 
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allowance  as  an  officei-,’  contlmiecl  the  midshipman.  ‘ Tliey  only 
give  me  a hlack  loaf  and  three  sous  a day.  If  1 had  liad  my  best 
uniform  on,  they  never  would  have  disputed  my  being  an  ofiicer; 
hut  the  scoundrels  who  retook  tlie  prize  stole  all  my  traps,  and  1 
have  nothing  but  this  old  jacket.’ 

“ ‘ Why,  then,’  rejilied  O’Brien,  ‘ you’ll  know  the  value  of 
dress  for  the  future.  You  cutter  and  gnn-hrig  midshipmen  go 
about  in  such  a dirty  state,  that  you  are  hardly  acknowledged  by 
us  who  belong  to  frigates,  to  be  officers,  much  less  gentlemen. 
You  look  so  dirty  and  so  slovenly  when  we  pass  you  in  the  dock- 
yard, that  we  give  you  a wide  berth;  how  then  can  you  suppose 
strangers  to  believe  that  you  are  either  officer.s  or  gentlemen  ? 
Upon  my  conscience,  I absolve  the  Frenchmen  from  all  prejudice, 
for  as  to  your  being  an  officer,  we,  as  Englishmen,  have  nothing 
but  your  bare  word  for  it.’ 

“ '■  Well,  it’s  very  hard,’  replied  the  lad,  ‘ to  be  attacked  this 
wav  by  a brother  officer  ; your  coat  will  be  as  shabby  as  mine 
before  you  have  been  here  long.’ 

“ ‘ That's  very  true,  my  darling,’  returned  O’Brien  ; ‘ but,  at 
least,  I shall  have  the  pleasant  reflection  that  I came  in  as  a gentle- 
man, although  I may  not  exactly  go  out  under  the  same  appear, 
ance.  Good  night,  and  pleasant  dreams  to  you.’  I thought 
O'Brien  rath.er  cross  in  .speaking  in  such  a way,  but  he  was  him- 
self always  as  remarkably  neat  and  well-dressed  as  he  was  hand- 
some and  well-made.” 

Wlien  O’Brien  and  Peter  were  let  out  of  prison  on  pa- 
role, the  sloven  made  another  attempt  to  induce  the  lieute- 
nant to  declare  him  an  officer. 

“ But  O’Brien  replied,  that  there  was  no  evidence  for  it  but 
his  bare  word.  If  he  was  an  officer  he  must  prove  it  himself,  as 
everything  in  his  appearance  flatly  contradicted  his  assertion. 

“ ‘ It’s  very  hard,’  replied  the  midshipman,  ‘ that  because  my 
jacket’s  a little  tarry  or  so,  1 must  lose  my  rank.’ 

“ ‘ My  dear  fellow,’  replied  O’Brien,  ‘ it’s  not  becau.se  your 
jacket’s  a little  tarry  ; it  is  because  what  the  Frenchmen  call  your 
/ouf  ensrmh/e  is  quite  disgraceful  in  an  officer.  Look  at  your  face 
in  the  first  puddle,  and  you’ll  find  tliat  it  would  dirty  the  water 
you  look  into.  Look  at  your  shoulders  above  your  ears,  and  your 
back  with  a bow  like  a /lini  in  a cable.  Your  trousers,  sir,  you 
have  pulled  your  legs  too  far  through,  showing  a foot  and  a half 
of  worsted  stockings.  In  short,  look  at  yourself  altogether,  and 
then  tell  me,  provided  you  be  an  ofheer,  whether,  from  respect  to 
the  service,  it  would  not  he  my  duty  to  contradict  it.  It  goes 
against  my  conscience,  my  dear  fellow  ; but  recollect  that  when 
we  arrive  at  the  depdt  you  will  be  able  to  prove  it;  so  it's  only 
waiting  a little  while,  until  the  captains  will  pass  their  word  for 
you,  which  is  more  than  I will.’ 

[i  t Well,  it’s  very  hard,’  replied  the  midshipman,  ‘ that  I must 
go  on  eating  this  black  rye  bread  ; and  very  unkind  of  you,’ 

‘ It’s  verv  kind  of  me,  you  spalpeen  of  tbe  Snapper.  Prison 
will  be  a paradise  to  vuu  when  you  get  into  good  commons.  How 
you’ll  i-elish  your  grub  hy-and-bye  1 So  now  shut  your  pan,  or  by 
the  tail  of  Jonah's  whale.  I'll  swear  you’re  a Spaniard.’ 

'■  I could  not  help  thinking  that  O’Brien  was  very  severe  upon 
the  ]iGor  lad,  and  I exjiostulated  with  him  afterwards.  He  re- 
plied. ‘ Peter,  if  as  a ctitter’s  midshipman,  he  is  a bit  of  an  officer, 
the  devil  a bit  is  lie  of  a gentleman,  either  born  or  bred  ; and  I’m 
not  bound  to  bail  every  blackguard-looking  chap  that  I meet.  By 
the  head  of  St.  Peter  ! I would  blush  to  be  seen  in  his  company, 
if  I were  in  the  wildest  bog  in  Ireland,  with  nothing  but  an  old 
crow  as  spectator.’  ’’ 

YVe  ardently  desire  that  this  valuable  lesson  may  not 
be  lost  on  llic  parties  concerned,  who  will  find  many  otlier 
useful  hints  and  admonitions  in  Captain  Marryat’s  novels. 
The  best  of  these  stories  ought  to  be  put  in  the  sea-chest 
of  every  young  middy  just  entering  the  service. 

We  now  come  to  ‘ Jacob  Faithful,’  the  last  production 
of  this  rapid  pen.  Five  novels,  forming  fiiteen  octavo  vo- 
lumes, within  five  years,  is  quick  work  ! The  Captain 
does  not  sleep  on  his  watch  ! 

As  life  on  board  of  men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels 
had  been  already  described,  the  author,  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  we  suppose,  has  here  taken  up  life  on  board 
of  baro-es,  lighters,  and  wherries,  or  the  River  service. 
Your  Thames  lighterman,  but,  above  all,  your  smart  Lon- 
don waterman,  is  a very  distinct  and  salient  species  of  the 
amphibious  genus.  He  has  features  and  traits,  humours 
and  oddities  that  are  all  his  own,  and  native  to  the  London 
river.  The  navigation  of  the  Thames,  too,  from  Richmond 
all  the  way  to  Sheerness,  has  its  own  peculiarities  and 
adventures.  Though  the  excitement  of  danger  may  be 
considered  almost  at  its  mjnimum,s{\\\  there  are  the  perils 
“ of  the  shallows  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  the  rapids  of 
London  Bridge;”  and  though  there  are  no  firing  of  broad- 
sides or  shooting  from  the  fore-top,  there  is  plenty  of 
shooting  of  bridges,  which,  by  the  way,  with  a “ narvous 
fare,”  was  no  laughing  matter  in  the  days  of  Old  London 


Bridge.  But  on  board  of  a wheriy,  anywhere  between 
Putney  Bridge  and  Greenwich,  the  excitement  of  fun  and 
frolic,  and  cockney  wit,  in  w’hich  your  tight  young  water- 
men are  adepts,  is  almost  at  its  maximum.  These  London 
watermen  make  excellent  sailors  when  they  take  to  it,  and 
they  are  always  highly  prized  in  his  Majesty’s  service  : 
but  there  is  a certain  something  in  them  that  all  the  dis- 
cipline of  a man-of-war,  with  its  tendency  to  produce  a 
uniformity  of  character,  can  never  alter  or  efface.  Though 
they  have  been  washed  in  the  foam  of  the  ocean  for  seven 
years,  they  always  smell  of  the  Thames. 

Captain  Marryat  has,  we  believe,  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  to  attempt  a description,  in  detail,  of  the  life,  the 
ways,  and  doings  of  this  particular  class  ; but  w'e  do  not 
think  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  subject,  and  but  for  the 
introduction  of  '*  Old  Tom,”  an  old  man-of-war’s  man,  his 
lighters  and  wherries  would  he  insufterably  dull.  Old 
Tom,  who  had  w'ound  up  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Tra- 
falgar, with  the  loss  of  both  his  legs,  is  indeed  a master- 
piece in  the  w'ay  of  character  ; but  he  is  a thorough 
King’s  service,  salt-water  sailor,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  river  except  through  accident.  We  could  dis- 
pense with  his  “ snatches  of  songs,”  which  are  very  seldom 
well  chosen,  appropriate,  or  droll ; but  for  spinning  a long 
yarn,  give  us  Old  Tom  in  preference  to  any  sailor  as  yet 
upon  paper.  These  yarns,  or  stories,  will  make  the  for- 
tune of  the  book,  and  help  to  throw  a veil  over  certain 
inherent  faults  and  deformities  of  the  author,  which,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  are  rather  more  prominent  and 
offen.sive  in  ‘Jacob  Faithful’  than  in  any  of  his  other 
woi’ks.  Yv’^e  are  fain  indeed  to  confess  that  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  first  volume  almost  overcame  us  with  dis- 
gust and  nausea.  There  is  a cynical,  cold-blooded  mi- 
nuteness in  giving  the  most  repulsive,  loathsome  details, 
which  alike  outrages  good  taste  and  good  feeling.  We 
should  be  wanting  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  express  our 
reprobation  on  this  head,  and  in  strong  terms. 

We  have  not  courage  to  analyze  the  foul  materials,  but 
there  is  a filthy  lighter— a father  always  smoking  and 
often  drunk— a mother  always  drunk  with  gin,  until  she 
is  burnt  one  night  to  “ a sort  of  unctuous,  pitchy  cinder,” 
perishing  “ from  what  is  termed  spontaneous  combustion, 
an  inflammation  of  the  gases  generated  from  the  spirits 
absorbed  into  the  system.”  Then  there  is  the  father  run- 
ning overboard  in  his  horror  and  drowning,  and  then  .Jacob 
exhibiting  the  disgusting  corpse  ol  his  own  mother  for 
money,  and  afterwards  selling  it;  and  all  this  is  followed 
by  a regular  account  of  the  ])roceeds  which,  between  “ the 
exhibition  and  sale,  amounted  to  47/.  odd.  ’ 

“ And  thm,'"  Jacob  i.s  made  to  say,  for  lie  is  represented  as  bis 
own  biograjiher,  “ ends  the  hhlerrj  of  my  mother's  remains,  which 
proved  more  vahnihte  to  me  than  ever  she  did  when  living.  In  her 
career  she  somewhat  rev-ersed  the  case  of  Seinele.  who  was  first 
visited  by  a shower  of  gold,  and  eventually  perished  in  the  fiery 
I iTibt'ace.s  of  the  god  ; whereas  my  poor  mother  ]>erished  first  by 
the  Sr.o  e -lenient,  and  the  shower  of  gold  descended  to  lier  only 
son.  But,  this  is  easily  explained.  Semele  was  very  lovely  and 
did  not  drink  gu;  - mv  motlier  was  her  complete  antithesis.” 

(It  is  scarcely  necessai  y to  say  anything  about  the  liberty 
taken  with  ancient  mytho.ogy  in  this  wretched  attempt  at 
sprightliness  and  classical  comp;  r’son.  Danae  was  visited 
by  Jupiter  in  a shower  of  gold,  and  Sem.ele  was  consumed 
in  his  fiery  embrace,  because  the  silly  woman  having  been 
artfully  persuaded  to  lequest  the  god  to  visit  her  with  the 
same  majesty  with  which  he  approached  Juno,  he  went 
to  bed  with  his  thunder  and  lightning  on,  which,  as  the 
mythologists  have  it,  proved  too  much  for  her  mortal  na- 
ture. But  Semele  was  never  visited  in  a shower  of  gold, 
and  therefore  Captain  Marryat’s  case  reversed  is  no  case 
at  all.) 

Perhaps  our  author  will  say  with  his  deaf  waterman, 
Stapleton,  that  what  we  condemn  in  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion catastrophe,  &c.,  is  “ all  human  natur.”  But  w'e 
cannot  so  accept  it.  To  feel  the  utter  unfitness  ot  the 
odious  details,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  Jacob,  the 
son,  who  gives  them,  is  not  a depraved  miscreant,  but  a 
well-educated,  noble-minded  young  man,  who  has  raised 
himself  in  the  world  by  his  own  merits  and  good  I'ort Line, 
and  is  represented  at  the  period  in  which  he  writes  this 
autobiography,  as  occu])ying  the  ])osifion  ot  a gentleman. 
Dramatic  propriety  is  therefore  sacrificed.  But  were  the 
same  particula.rs  about  his  own  mother  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  vilest  criminal  in  Newgate,  we  would  still  say,  that 
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they  were  not  true  to  human  nature,  but  a satire  and  a 
slander  upon  it. 

We  pass  with  pleasure  from  this  part  of  the  story  to  old 
Tom’s  yarns  ; we  will  presently  give  one  as  a specimen, 
but  they  are  all  so  good  we  scarcely  know  which  to  choose. 
There  is  the  mournful  history  of  Sam  Bowles  and  his 
pretty  wife,  “ who  must  have  two  husbands  and  be  d — d 
to  her,”  as  Tom  says,  with  virtuous  indignation;  then 
there  is  the  jealousy  of  Ben  Leader,  “ wlio  had  a wife 
named  Poll,  a pretty  sort  of  craft  in  her  way,  neat  in  her 
rigging,  swelling  bows,  taking  sort  of  figure-head,  and 
devilish  well  rounded  in  the  counter ; altogether  a very 
fancy  girl,  and  all  the  menw'ere  a’ter  her  and  all  about 
how  Ben  was  going  to  drown  himself,  looking  as  dismal 
as  if  he  had  swallowed  a hearse  and  six,  with  the  funeral 
feathers  hanging  out  of  his  mouth  ; and  how  pretty 
Poll  was  going  to  drown  herself,  wringing  her  hands 
and  crying  “ O Ben,  Ben,  cruel  man  ! for  to  come  for  to 
go — for  to  go  for  to  come” — and  how  they  stumbled  upon 
each  other  in  the  dark  by  the  river  side  — found  out  it  was 
all  a mistake,  kissed,  and  did’nt  drown  themselves  ; and 
then  there  is  a yarn  of  very  superior  spinning  about  Ber- 
muda, “ a queer  sort  of  place,”  and  about  old  Trimmings, 
the  Nipcheese,  or  purser,  who  sent  widow  l\Ic  Alpine, 
whom  he  was  courtinsr,  a three-gallon  breaker  of  spirits 
“finding  th.at  a glass  of  grog  helped  the  matter;”  and 
all  about  how  the  sailors  emptied  the  breaker,  without 
one  of  them  having  a hand  in  it,  and  left  Trimmings  to 
ply  the  widow  without  spirits  ; and  then  there  is  a true 
forecastle  yarn  about  Sail’s  shoe  with  four  five-pound  notes 
stowed  away  in  it  for  security;  and  then  there  is  a better 
still  about  old  Pigtown,  a West  Indian  skipper,  who  lost 
his  son  Jack,  caught  a shark,  and  found  his  son’s  watch 
in  its  stomach,  which  “ set  his  mind  at  ease,”  for  so  he 
knew  what  had  become  of  Jack.  In  short,  old  Tom  is 
one  of  those  gifted  storytellers — 

“ Who  every  year  can  mend  your  cheer, 

"With  tales  botli  old  and  new.” 

He  must  have  been  a useful  fellow  at  a night  watch  on 
board  a inan-o’-war,  and  must  have  had  a niceish  time  of 
it.  A man-of-war  is  the  only  place  we  know  of  (except 
the  East,  where  story-telling  is  a regular  profession)  in 
wdiich  proper  encouragement  is  given  to  a good  narrator, 
and  where  he  is  sui-e  of  a willing  and  attentive  audience. 
People  on  shore,  especially  in  London,  are  always  toobu-y 
—have  always  so  mucli  to  do  and  to  say  ! — and  then  they 
have  the  long  yarns  of  the  daily  newspapers.  But  on  hoard 
ship  it  is  a very  different  case  ! 

(Jne  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  be  apprehended  is,  that 
men,  turned  out  of  their  hammocks  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  should  fall  asleep  on  deck  at  their  duty.  The  best 
g-uard  against  this  is  to  have  in  each  watch  a good  fellow 
who  can  spin  a long  yarn  or  sing  a long  song  ; and  in  some 
ships  we  have  been  in,  much  attention  was  paid  to  this 
point,  and  a considerable  degree  of  countenance  and  en- 
couragement given  by  the  captain  and  officers  to  the  hand 
that  could  gently  “ murder  sleep.”  For  example,  if  an 
officer’s  boy,  or  gun-room  or  ward-room  servant,  were  seen 
stealing  “ forwards”  with  a little  drop  of  purloined  liquor, 
“just  to  wet  the  whistle”  of  the  songster,  or  story-teller,  it 
was  winked  at,  and  the  same  man  would  occasionally  get 
an  additional  glass  of  grog  from  the  high  potent.ates  of  the 
quarter-deck  tlieinselves.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
practice  is  geneial,  but  w’e  think  it  ought  to  be.  Many  a 
sea  casualty  would  be  avoided  if  it  were — many  a ship- 
wreck would  never  have  happened  had  there  been  a good 
spinner  of  yarns  on  duty.  Yarns  and  songs,  moreover, 
will  always  Iccep  the  crew  in  good  humour.  “ I will  tell 
you  what  does  more  for  good  order  on  board  than  the  mas- 
ter-at-arms, the  boatswain’s  mate,  and  t he  cat,”  said  the 
gallant  captain  of  a British  frigate,  who,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  has  lately  gone  to  a better  world  ; “ it’s  my  one-eyed 
fiddler  there,  who  is  always  ready  to  play  the  people  a merry 
jig,  and  then  it’s  having  at  least  one  liand  in  every  mess 
that  can  spin  a yarn  or  sing  a song.”  We  have  heard 
some  of  these  stories  that  were  as  like  to  old  Toni’s  as  peas 
to  peas,  and  wc  can  recall  the  two  first  lines  of  one  of  these 
midnight  songs— 

“ O ’tis  many  a ship  as  I'se  l)oen  in, 

Bolh  man-of-war  ami  marchaml»o«.” 

Captain  Marryat  must  know  it,  for  it  is  an  old  and 
general  favourite.  We  could  scarcely  expect  the  wliole  of 


it,  for  it  is  nearly  as  long  as  Chevy-Chase,  but  we  should 
have  liked  old  Tom  to  give  a stave  from  it— it  would  have 
suited  the  calibre  of  his  mouth  better  than  our  friend 
Moore’s  sentimental  melodies,  with  which  the  Captain 
occasionally  charges  him.  But  old  Tom  has  infected  us 
with  his  sin  of  digression.  Let  us,  therefore,  stop  in  time 
to  give  one  of  his  yams — 

“ ‘Come,  spin  us  a good  yarn,  fatlier;  we’ve  nothing  to  do, 
and  Jacob  will  like  to  hear  you.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  then,  so  I will,’  answered  he;  ‘ what  shall  it  he 
about 

“ ‘ Fire  and  water,  of  course,’  replied  Tom. 

“ ‘ Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  something  about  both,  since  you 
wish  it;  how  I came  into  liis  Majesty's  service  through Jirc,  and 
how  the  officer  who  pressed  me  went  out  ot  it  through  water.  I 
was  still  ’prentice,  and  wanted  about  three  months  to  sarve  my 
time,  when,  of  course,  I should  no  longer  he  protected  from 
sarving  the  king,  when  the  ship  I was  in  sailed  up  the  Bailie  with 
a cargo  of  bullocks.  M’e  had  at  least  tivo  hundred  on  board,  tied 
up  on  platforms  on  every  deck,  with  their  heads  close  to  the  sides, 
and  all  their  sterns  looking  in  board.  They  were  fat  enough 
when  they  ivere  shipped,  but  soon  dwindled  away  : the  weather 
was  very  bad,  and  the  poor  creatures  rolled  against  each  other  and 
.slipped  about  in  a way  that  it  pitied  you  to  see  them.  How- 
ever, they  were  stowed  so  thick,  that  they  held  one  another  up, 
which  proved  of  service  to  them  in  the  heavy  gales  which  tossed 
the  ship  about  like  a pea  in  a rattle.  We  had  joined  a large  con- 
vov,  and  were  entering  the  Sound,  when,  as  usual,  it  tell  calm, 
and  out  came  the  Danish  gun-boats  to  attack  us.  Ihe  men-of- 
war  who  had  the  charge  of  the  convoy  behaved  nobly;  but  still 
they  were  becalmed,  and  many'  of  us  were  a long  way  astern. 
Unr  ship  was  pretty  well  up,  but  she  was  too  far  in  shore;  and 
the  Danes  made  a dash  at  us  with  the  hope  of  making  a capture. 
The  men-of-war,  seeing  what  the  enemy  were  about,  sent  boats 
to  heat  them  off;  but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  them  boarding, 
which  they  did.  Not  wishing  to  peep  through  the  bans  of  the 
gaol  at  Copenhagen,  we  left  the  ship  in  our  boats  on  one  side,  just 
as  the  Danes  boarded  on  the  other,  and  pulled  towards  the  men- 
of-war's  armed  boats  coming  to  our  assistance.  The  men-ol-war  s 
boats  jtulled  right  for  the  ship  to  retake  her,  which  they  did  cer- 
tainlv,  but  not  before  the  enemy  had  set  fire  to  the  vessel,  and 
had  then  pulled  off  towards  another.  Seeing  this,  the  men-of- 
war's  boats  again  gave  chase  to  the  Danes,  leaving  ns  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  which  were  now  bursting  out  tore  and  alt,  and 
climbing  like  fierv  serpents  up  to  the  main  catharpings.  M e 
soon  found  that  it  was  impossilde:  we  remained  as  long  as  the 
heat  and  smoke  would  permit  us,  and  then  we  were  obliged  to 
be  off ; but  I shall  never  forget  the  roaring  and  moaning  of  the 
poor  animals  who  were  then  roasting  alive.  It  was  a cruel 
thing  of  the  Danes  to  fire  a vessel  full  of  these  poor  creatures. 
Some  had  broken  loose,  and  were  darting  up  and  down  the  deck.s 
goring  others,  and  tumbling  down  the  hatchways  : others  re- 
mained trembling,  or  trying  to  snuff  up  a mouthful  of  fresli  air 
amongst  the  smoke  ; but  the  struggling  and  bellowing,  as  the 
fire  caught  the  vessel  fore  and  aft,  and  was  grilling  two  hundred 
poor  creatures  at  once,  was  at  last  shocking,  and  might  have  been 
heard  for  a mile.  M e did  all  we  could.  1 cut  the  throats  ot  a 
dozen,  but  they  kicked  and  struggled  so  much,  falling  down  upon, 
and  treading  you  under  their  feet ; and  once  one  laid  upon  me, 
and  I expected  to  he  burnt  with  them,  for  it  was  not  until  1 was 
helped  that  I got  clear  of  the  poor  animal.  So  we  stayed  as  long 
as  we  could,  and  then  left  them  to  their  fate  ; and  the  smell  of 
burnt  meat,  as  we  shoved  off,  was  as  horrible  as  the  cries  and 
wailings  of  the  poor  beasts  themselves.  The  men -of-war’s  boats 
returned,  having  chased  away  the  Danes,  and  very  kindly  offered 
us  all  a ship,  as  we  hail  lost  our  own,  so  that  you  see  that  hyfre 
1 was  forced  into  his  Majesty’s  sarvice.  Now,  the  boat  which 
took  us  belonged  to  one  of  the  frigates  who  had  charge  of  the 
convoy,  and  the  lieutenant  w’ho  commanded  the  boat  was  a 
swearing,  tearing  sort  of  a cha]>,  who  lived  as  if  his  file  was  to 
last  for  ever.  After  I was  taken  on  board,  the  captain  asked 
me  if  I would  enter,  and  I thought  that  I might  as  well  sarve 
the  king  handsomely,  so  1 volunteered.  It’s  alwtiys  the  best 
thing  to  do,  when  you’re  taken,  and  can’t  help  yourself,  for  you 
are  more  trusted  tluin  a pressed  man  who  is  obstinate.  I liked 
the  sarvice  from  the  first — the  captain  was  not  a particu'ar  man  ; 
according  to  some  peo]de*s  idea  of  the  sarvice,  she  wasn't  in  quite 
man-of-war  fashion,  but  she  was  a happy'  ship,  and  the  men  would 
have  followed  and  fought  for  the  captain  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  That's  the  sort  of  ship  for  me.  I’ve  seen  cleaner  decks, 
but  I never  saw  merrier  hearts.  The  only'  one  ot  the  officers 
disliked  by  the  men  was  the  lieutenant  who  pressed  me:  he  had 
afoul  mouth,  and  no  discretion;  and  as  lor  swearing,  it  was 
reallv  terrible  to  hear  the  words  which  came  out  of  his  mouth.  I 
don’t  mind  an  oath  rapped  out  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  but  he 
invented  his  oaths  when  he  was  cool,  and  let  them  out  in  his 
rage.  M’e  were  returning  home,  after  having  seen  the  convoy 
safe,  when  we  met  with  a gale  of  wind  in  our  teeth,  one  of  the 
very’  worst  I ever  fell  in  with.  It  had  been  blowing  hard  from 
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the  S.W.,  and  then  shifted  to  the  N.W.,  and  made  a cross  sea, 
wliich  was  tremendous.  Now,  the  frigate  was  a very  old  vessel  ; 
and  although  they  had  often  had  her  into  dock  and  rej)aired  hei 
below,  they  had  taken  no  notice  of  her  njiper  works,  which  were 
as  rotten  as  a medlar.  I think  it  was  about  three  hells  in  the 
middle  tvatch,  when  the  wind  was  howling  through  the  rigging, 
for  we  had  no  canvass  on  lier  ’cept  a staysail  and  trysail,  when 
the  staysail-sheet  went,  and  she  hroached-to  afore  they  conld  ])ie- 
vent  her.  The  lieutenant  1 spoke  of  had  the  watch,  and  his  voice 
was  heard  through  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  swearing  at  the  men 
to  haul  down  the  staysail,  that  we  might  bend  on  the  sheet,  and 
set  it  right  again  ; when,  she  having,  as  I said,  hroached-to,  a 

,vave ay,  a wave  as  high  as  the  maintop  almost — took  the 

frigate  right  on  her  broadside,  and  the  hnlwarks  of  the  quarter- 
deck  being,  as  I said,  quite  rotten,  cut  them  off  clean  level  with 
the  main  chains,  sweeping  them,  and  gnus,  and  men,  all  overboard 
together.  The  mizen-mast  went,  hut  the  main-mast  held  on,  and 
I was  under  its  lee  at  the  time,  and  was  saved  by  clinging  on  like 
a nigger,  while  for  a minute  I was  under  the  water,  which  car- 
ried almost  all  away  with  it  to  leeward.  As  soon  as  the  water 
passed  over  me,  T looked  up  and  around  me — it  was  quite  awful ; 
the  quarter-deck  was  cut  off  as  with  a knife — not  a soul  left 
there,  that  I could  see  ; no  man  at  the  wheel— mizen-masts  gone 
— sky-lights  washed  away — waves  making  a clear  breach,  and  no 
defence  ; boats  washed  away  from  the  quarters — all  silent  on 
deck,  hut  plenty  of  noise  below  and  on  the  main-deck,  for  the 
ship  was  nearly  full  of  water,  and  all  below  w'ere  hurrying  up  in 
their  shirts,  thinking  that  we  w'ere  going  down.  At  last  the 
captain  crawled  up,  and  clung  by  the  stancheons,  followed  by  the 
first  lieutenant  and  the  officers,  and  by  degrees  all  was  quiet,  the 
ship  was  cleared,  and  the  hands  were  turned  up  to  muster,  undei 
the  half-deck.  There  were  forty-seven  men  who  did  not  answer 
to  their  names — they  had  been  summoned  to  answer  for  their 
lives,  poor  fellows  ! and  there  was  also  the  swearing  lieutenant 
not  to  he  found.  Well,  at  last  tve  got  the  hands  on  deck,  and 
p-ut  her  before  the  wind,  scudding  under  hare  poles.  As  we  went 
aft  to  the  taffrail,  the  bulwark  of  which  still  remained,  with  about 
six  feet  of  the  quarter-deck  bulwark  on  each  side,  we  observed 
something  clinging  to  the  stern  ladder,  dipping  every  now  and 
then  into  the  sea,  as  it  rose  under  her  counter,  and  a.ssisted  the 
wind  in  driving  her  before  the  gale.  We  soon  made  it  out  to  be 
a man,  and  I went  down,  slipped  a bowling  knot  over  the  poor 
fellow,  and  with  some  difficulty  we  were  both  hauled  up  again. 
It  proved  to  be  the  lieutenant,  who  had  been  washed  under  the 
counter,  and  clung  to  the  stern  ladder,  and  had  thus  miraculously 
been  ]ireserved.  It  was  a long  while  before  he  came  to,  and  he 
never  did  any  duty  the  whole  week  we  were  out,  till  tve  got  into 
Yarmouth  Roads  ; indeed,  he  hardly  ever  S[)oke  a word  to  any 
one,  but  seemed  to  be  always  in  serious  thought.  When  we  ar- 
rived, he  gave  his  commission  to  the  captain,  and  went  on  .shore ; 
went  to  school  again,  they  say,  and  bore  tip  for  a parson,  and  for 
all  I know',  he'll  preach  somewhere  next  Sunday.  So  you  see, 
water  drove  him  out  of  the  service,  andyire  forced  me  in.  There’s 
a yarn  for  you,  Jacob.’ 

“ ‘ 1 like  it  very  much,’  replied  I.” 


THE  LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL  FOR  1835. 

THE  TOURIST  IN  SPAIN. 

Of  all  the  different  series  of  views  and  local  scenery  that 
have  yet  appeared  either  in  this  or  any  other  Annual  of 
the  same  class,  the  one  Mr.  Roberts  has  here  given  is,  in 
our  estimation, by  very  far  the  most  attractive  and  intrinsi- 
cally interesting.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  several  delightful 
topographical  and  architectural  subjects  have  appeared  in 
preceding  volumes  of  the  ‘ Landscape  Annual,  and 
similar  publications  ; yet  they  were  rather  exceptions  to, 
than  specimens  of,  their  average  worth,  exclusively  ol  the 
beauties  of  execution.  More  than  once  have  we  been 
sadly  disappointed  when,  on  turning  to  an  engraving 
whose  title  was  alluring,  we  have  found  either  that  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  place  or  building  were  ren- 
dered quite  vague  and  obscure  by  remoteness,  or  that  the 
scene  itself  was  little  better  than  a mere  xktjscape—?i  fine 
display,  perhaps,  of  clouds  and  atmospheric  effect,  yet  so 
completely  a nullity  as  to  anything  else,  that  one  name 
would  have  served  quite  as  well  as  another — “ Hampstead 
Heath  ” just  as  well  as  any  more  romantic  appellation. 

Before  we  had  seen  any  of  the  plates,  we  felt  certain 
that  we  should  be  spared  similar  disappointment  here, 
the  artist’s  name  being  to  us  a sufficient  pledge  that  he 
would  not  lightly  pass  over  the  architectural  beauties  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying— beauties  so  congenial  to 
his  taste,  and  so  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  peculiar 
talent.  Nay,  no  one,  in  fact,  who  pretended  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  Arabian  antiquities  at  Granada,  or  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  could  get  nd  of  his  subject  by  resorting  to 


the  convenient  trickery — or,  should  that  seem  too  harsh  a 
word — the  convenient  expedient  of  distance,  as  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  the  buildings  manifests  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively in  interior  embellishment,  whether  it  be  in  covered 
apartments  or  open  courts,  which  latter  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  apartments  themselves,  and  in  their 
original  state  and  destination  partook  cjuite  as  much  of 
the  character  of  spacious  uncovered  halls,  as  of  the  idea 
generally  conveyed  by  the  name  they  bear. 

We  cannot  indeed  say  that  we  meet  with  cpiite  so  many 
subjects  of  this  class  as  w'e  could  have  wished ; and 
among  them  we  find  neither  the  hall  of  the  “ Two 
Sisters  ” nor  the  magnificent  “ Golden  Saloon.”  Yet, 

although  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  regret  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  we  can  hardly  prefer  it  as  a com- 
plaint, being  fully  aware  that  a greater  proportion  of 
strictly  architectural  drawings,  executed  with  the  same 
exquisite  finish  as  those  tire  volume  now  contains,  would 
have  greatly  increased  the  expense.  For  our  own  part, 
we  should  have  thought  ourselves  gainers  had  the  number 
of  plates  been  fewer — not  exceeding  a dozen — and  the 
subjects  themselves  all  first-rate  ; still  a publisher  must 
consult  the  taste  of  the  many,  and  since  they  look  to 
quantity  rather  than  quality,  and  prefer  the  pretty  to  the 
superlative,  we  must  expect  to  find  such  works  regulated 
according  to  that  system.  It  w'as  too,  we  presume,  out  of 
deference  to  the  literary  tastes  of  the  readers  ot  Annuals 
that  an  historical  novel  was  “ got  up  ” by  Mr.  T.  Roscoe 
to  illustrate  the  “ illustrations”  prepared  beforehand, 
and  that  too  in  direct  violation  of  the  purport  ot  the  title-- 
page,  w'hich  leads  us  to  expect  the  ‘ Tourist  in  Spain 
whereas  ‘Waverley’  might  just  as  well  be  called  the 
‘ Tourist  in  Scotland.’  This  is  not  only  a very  clumsy 
piece  of  ingenuity,  but  so  bunglingly  useless  a contri- 
vance as  to  call  attention  to  what  might  not  otherwise 
have  appeared  so  great  a deficiency —namely,  the  absence 
of  topographical  and  descriptive  information.  All  that 
there  is  of  this  kind  amounts  to  no  more  than  a few  notes, 
and  those  mere  compilation.  Somegeneral  plan, too, of  the 
Alhambra — if  no  more  than  just  sufficient  to  point  out  the 
relative  situation  of  the  principal  courts  and  apartments — 
would  have  proved  a very  welcome  substitution  for  one  of 
the  other  woodcuts;  since,  without  such  assistance,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  clearly  circumstances  ot  this  na- 
ture, however  correct  the  verbal  account  of  them  may  be. 

Having  pointed  out  what  we  consider  imperfections, 
arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  adapting  the  volume  to 
suit  the  fancies  and  capacities  of  those  who  are  more  con- 
versant with  “ circulating  library”  literature  than  with 
antiquarian  and  artistical  lore,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should 
also  advert  to  one  great  advantage  attending  the  mode  of 
publication,  which  admits  of  the  engravings  being  pur- 
chased separately,  and  applied  as  illustrations  to  such 
works  as  Swinburne’s  ‘ Spain’  and  Washington  Irving’s 
‘ Alhambra.’  For  the  latter  they  would  certainly  be  quite 
as  appropriate  as  for  the  production  to  which  they  are 
attached. 

Should  the  tenour  of  our  preceding  remarks  be  consi- 
dered somewhat  too  invidious  and  depreciatory,  w'e  shall 
now  be  able  to  assume  a more  welcome  tone,  in  speaking 
of  what  Mr.  Roberts  has  actually  done.  Confident  as  we 
were  that  he  would  treat  his  architectural  scenes  con 
amore,yet  taking  into  consideration  the  small  scaleto  which 
the  plates  are  limited,  we  very  much  questioned  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  accomplish  more  thmi  general  cha- 
racter and  effect — certainly  not  to  do  justice  to  those 
minuter  graces  and  delicate,  highly-wrought  fancies,  a,nd 
the  elaborate  richness,  which  characterize  the  Arabian 
architecture  of  Spain.  Herein  we  have  been  most  agree- 
ably deceived,  for  the  artist  actually  places  us  within  the 
Alhambra,  and  brings  its  “ time-touched”  yet  still  glo- 
rious pomp  before  our  eyes.  Instead  of  being  baffled  by 
the  profuse  luxuriance  of  architectural  decoration,  nowhere 
is  his  pencil  more  felicitous  than  in  those  scenes  which 
demanded  the  utmost  exactness  of  delineation  and  the 
most  unwearied  patience.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  as 
some  in  their  outrageous  and  indiscreet  admiration  pos- 
sibly may  do,  that  the  views  we  here  more  particularly 
allude  to  accomplish  everything — that  they  leave  nothing 
to  be  either  desired  or  effected.  Certain  we  are  that  Mr. 
Roberts  himself  would  be  the  very  first  to  protest  against 
such  fulsome  compliment.  He  has  not  achieved  impossi- 
bilities ; he  has  not  exhibited  all  those  intricate  minutise 
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of  finish  which,  even  in  the  buikling  itself,  can  he  distin- 
guished and  understood  only  hy  special  and  close  exami- 
nation;  consequently  can  be  perfectly  described 
other  mode  of  representation,  than  by  drawings  ot  the 
individual  details  ; but  he  has  succeeded,  and  adnnrahly 
too,  in  making  us  leel  that  such  detail  exists,  in  giving 
us  its  essence,  its  spirit ; and  in  defining  and  hitting  ott 
the  expression  that  results  from  it.  We  do  not  perceive  each 
particular  ornament,  neither  does  the  eye  recognize  each 
leaf  upon  a tree  ; but  as  in  the  one  case  we  have,  besides 
the  character  arising  from  ramification,  that  arising  from 
foliage : so  here,  in  addition  to  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
structive  forms,  and  of  the  principal  markings,  we  behold 
as  much  as  the  eye  can  comprehend  in  a general  view,  ot 
those  niimitife  whose  value  and  efficiency  are  apt  to  be 

underrated,  because  subservient  to  the  ensemble.  _ 

The  illustration  w-e  have  above  had  recourse  to,  in  order 
the  better  to  elucidate  our  meaning,  may  also  be  made  to 
throw  some  light  upon  a point  ot  criticism,  wheiein  we 
think  many  writers  have  adopted  very  erroneous  notions  ; 
and  as  the  allegation  tounded  upon  such  doctruie  mate- 
rially concerns  both  the  Arabian  and  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  we  may  be  excused  tor  bringing  it  toivvaid 
in  this  place.  By  way  of  depreciating  these  styles, 
it  has  been  urged,  that  they  indulge  too  much  in 
an  exuberance  of  “ petty  ornament.’  Here,  then,  we 
have  an  instance,  and  a tolerably  striking  one,  how 
apt  people  are  to  he  misled  by  mere  words.  Taken 
individually,  the  ornaments  are  petty  :~grantecl.  Then, 
argue  such  leasoners,  the  separate  ornaments  being 
small,  what  is  composed  of  them  cannot  be  essentially 
great  and  dignified: — denied.  We  appeal  to  our  tree; 
and  before  they  can  make  us  converts  to  such  theory, 
they  must  convince  ns  that  a cabbage  is  a sublimer  object 
than  an  oak.  We  do  not  dispute  that  if  minute  orna- 
ments or  other  parts  are  merely  introduced  in  patches, 
tliey  impart  a littleness  to  what,  but  tor  them,  might  be 
grand;  yet  we  also  strenuously  contend,  that  when  spread 
over  vast  extent  of  surface,  and  made  to  constitute  ample 
masses,  they  become,  as  it  were,  tlie  foliage  of  a majestic 
tree,  and  convey  the  idea  of  grandeur — power  sublimity. 
In  the  Arabian  style,  as  exemplified  in  the  halls  of  the  Al- 
hambra, the  very  niultiplicitv  and  exuberance  of  embel- 
lishment contribute  to  simplicity.  The  effect  is  one— is 
undivided  and  instantaneous.  We  may  note  particulars 
afterwards  as  leisurely  as  we  please  ; but  the  first  giaiice 
enables  ns  to  recognize  the  entire  scheme  — a scheme 
grasping  countless  myriads  of  forms,  and  uniting  them 
into  one  well-arranged  and  perfectly  methodized  whole. 
Tlie  eye  may  be  intoxicated  by  delight,  but  is,  correctly 
speaking,  no  more  bewildered  than  it  would  be  by  behold- 
ing an  extensive  prospect.  What  applied  singly  or  spar- 
ingly would  belittle,  by  force  of  numbers — like  the  leaves 
which  go  to  make  up  the  foliage  of  a widely  spreading 
tree,— becomes  grand.  Such  an  assemblage  of  parts,  mi- 
nute, perhaps  trivial  in  themselves,  becomes  a vast  col- 
lected host,  and  carries  wdth  it  an  image  of  infinitude. 
The  eye  is  neither  wearied  nor  sated,  because  the  spec- 
tator is  left  at  liberty  either  passively  to  enjoy  the  single 
impression  resulting  from  such  diversity  and  complexity 
of  parts,  or  to  bestow  his  attention  on  any  of  the  other 
circumstance  and  beauties  tliat  invite  to  examination. 

In  opposition  to  what  we  liave  just  propounded,  it  will 
possibly  he  said,  that  however  well  such  system  may  seem 
to  accord  with  the  two  styles  to  which  we  liave  referred, 
it  ought,  if  worth  anything,  to  he  applicable  to  all.  To 
this  we  reply:  - Grecian  architecture  is  so  constituted  as 
not  to  require  such  ])i'ofuse  embellishment  : its  aim  is  dif- 
ferent, so  also  are  tlie  means  it  employs.  Still  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  adopt,  in  some  de- 
grei',  the  si  stem  we  liave  referred  to,  without  becoming 
altogether  ditt'erent  from  what  it  now  is.  Indeed  wc  may 
even  at  present  trace  something  of  its  principle,  forwemay 
obseive  that  ornament  and  not  unli'cqiiently  very  deli- 
cate and  minute  ornaineiit  — was  for  the  most  ]iart  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks,  so  as  to  extend  over  and  enrich 
amide  surfaces.  Their  friezes  and  pediments  generally 
formed  so  many  entire  masses  of  sculpture  a mode  of  de- 
coration quite  contrary  to  that  of  the  I’seudo-Greek  of 
modern  times,  where,  wlieiiever  mere  ornament  is  intro- 
duced, it  is  almost  universally  in  little  patches.  A similar 
principle  seems  to  have  guided  them  in  ornamenting  their 
roofs  both  externally  and  internally.  But  if  we  wish  to  ascer- 


tain how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  reconcile  what  we  have 
said  with  what  is  demanded  by  the  severer  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  structures  of  ancient 
Egypt,  and  we  shall  there  discover  how  a multiplicty  of 
minute  embellishments  may  be  made  to  accord  with  ex- 
treme massiveness — with  breadth  of  surface,  and  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  form.  This  similarity  has  been  re- 
marked by  a recent  waiter,  who  says — 

“ Theem-iolimentsof  Saracenic  architecture  are  very  much  con- 
fined to  flat  surfaces,  the  walls  being  covered  all  over  with  mono- 
tonous ornaments,  which  produce  an  effect  very  similar  to  that 
produced  hy  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  flat  surfaces  ot  the  Egyptian 
temples,  and  possibly  were  derived  from  them.'’’ 

If  it  should  not  be  thought  to  go  far  towards  confirm- 
ing, the  passage  Vv'e  have  just  quoted  certainly  does  not 
militate  against  what  we  have  attempted  to  explain — 
namely,  that  simplicity  of  expression  is  not  incompa- 
tible with  redundant  minutice.  Supposing,  also,  the 
origin  there  imputed  to  Saracenic  or  Arabian  decoration 
to  be  correct,  we  may  learn  how,  by  an  opposite  mode  of 
treatment,  the  characteristics  of  one  style  may  become 
those  of  another  widely  difi'ering  from  it  in  almost  every 
other  respect.  In  Arabian  or  Moorish  architecture,  the 
ornaments  were  more  decidedly  pronounced,  and  rendered 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  other.  Besides  which,  far 
greater  diversity  and  complexity  prevailed  in  other  re- 
spects. One  distinctive  mark  of  it,  wherein  it  differs 
materially  from  the  Gothic,  to  which  it  has  been  supposed 
to  bear  a striking  affinity,  is  the  frequent  and  sometimes 
lavish  application  of  inscriptions. 

“ Inscriptions,”  ol)3erve.s  Murphy,  “ occur  everywhere,  so  that 
the  Alhamra,  and  this  apartment  in  particular  (the  Golden  Sa- 
looni,  has  not  improper!}'  been  called  a collection  of  fugitive 
pieces.” 

Although  there  maybe  many  striking  coincidences  be- 
tween the  Arabian  and  Gothic  styles,  there  are  also  dif- 
ferences no  less  marked,  and  sufficiently  obvious  to  any 
eye  at  all  conversant  with  the  latter  species  of  architecture. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  dissimiliirity  between  the 
crescent  or  horse-shoe,  and  the  pointed  arch,  the  columns 
are  much  smallerand  ligiiter  in  the  Moorish  style,  compared 
withthe  masses  they  are  employedto  support.  There  is  also 
a prevalence  of  horizontal  lines,  the  arches  themselves  being 
more  frequently  than  not  inscribed  within  square-headed 
compartments,  whose  surfaces  are  richly  wrought.  And 
these  horizontal  lines  are  again  resumed  in  continued 
friezes  and  projecting  cornices,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  views  of  the  Court  of  Alberca,  and  that  of  the 
Lions.  Besides  these  points  of  dissimilarity,  there  are 
numerous  others  which  would  detain  us  too  long  were  w'e 
to  attempt  to  specify  them ; we  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  pointing  out  that  arising  from  employing 
the  dome,  to  which  feature  there  is  nothing  analogous  in 
Gothic  architecture.  In  the  view  Mr.  Roberts  has  here 
given  us  of  the  ‘ Hall  of  Judgment,’  one  particularly  rich 
and  beautiful  variety  of  this  favourite  mode  of  ceiling  may 
he  observed  ; which,  although  it  bears  a great  affinity  to 
the  modern  form,  is  made  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  the 
other  decorations.  The  subject  itself  is  altogether  en- 
clianting, — presents  such  variety  of  perspective  effect  and 
vista,  heightened  by  the  mo.st  brilliant,  yet  harmonious 
opposition  of  light  and  shade,  that  instead  of  attempting  to 
describe,  our  pen  must  be  satisfied  with  expressing  our 
rapturous  admiration  of  it. 

Mr.  Roberts  has,  we  trust,  many  more  such  exquisite 
pieces  of  architectual  scenery  in  re.serve  for  ns,  and  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  before  the  time  comes  round  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  volume  of  the  ‘ Landscape  Annual,’ 
give  them  to  the  world  in  a different  mode  of  publication, 
where  whatever  letter-press  there  might  be  would  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  subjects  of  the  engravings.  Spain 
itself  offers  ahiiost  an  entirely  new  field  to  English  artists; 
and  there  is  hardly  one  among  them  who  could  compete 
with  David  Rolierts  in  worthily  representing  its  rich  and 
varied  stores  of  architecture. 


LE  CAIMELEON. 

Lfi  f'amSleoii,  Journal  mm  jiolitiqne.  compile  3 Paris  par  P. 
Ifai'liieux,  ancien  Professeur  an  College  du  ('amerl)iiry,  eic. 
Paris.  Didot  I'aine  ; and  London,  Hooper,  13,  Pall  mall  Last. 
Three  Parts,  July — Septemlier,  1334. 

We  have  here  the  pleasing  novelty  of  a French  periodical 
work  published  successfully  in  this  country.  Many  at- 
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OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


tempts  have  been  made  before  to  establish  a French  jour- 
nal in  Eng'land,  but  they  all,  we  believe,  failed.  The  more 
favourable  prospects  of  the  present  one  are  owing  partl^y  to 
the  more  diffused  knowledge  of  the  Frentdi  languageinEng- 
land,  and  partly  also  to  the  good  management  ot  the  w’ork 
itself.  Politics,  we  see,  are  strictly  excluded  Irom  it,  and 
anything  that  might  alarm  English  feelings  and  delicacy  is 
also  carefully  avoided.  The  editor  having  resided  a long 
time  in  this  country  as  a professor  of  his  native  language, 
is  perfectly  able  to  discriminate  between  what  may  and 
what  may  not  suit  the  domestic  habits  and  tastes  ot  the 
English;  for  this  is  a work  especially  addressed  to  families, 
to  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  is  intended  as  an 
agreeable  assistant  to  their  French  lessons  and  exercises. 
As  far  as  we  have  looked  over  the  three  Parts  now  belore 
us,  we  generally  approve  of  the  choice  of  the  articles,  which 
are  taken  chiefly  from  the  best  French  reviews  and  other 
literary  publications.  Sketches  of  manners,  such  as  Le 
Bourgeois  de  Anv'v,  whic.li  paint  whole  classes,  and  which 
we  think  much  preferable  for  the  general,  and  especially 
the  foreign,  reader,  to  individual  portraits,  however  instruc- 
tive and  well  drawn;  historical  recollections  of  which  the 
old  French  chroniclers  otter  so  rich  a mine;  geographical 
descriptions  of  .provincial  France,  which  is  the  very  thing 
we  want  to  be  made  acquainted  with,  for  ot  Paris  we  have 
had  accounts  in  abundance  ; descrijitions  of  monuments, 
cathedrals,  public  buildings,  with  a shoit  chronicle  ot  the 
events  connected  with  them  ; biographies  ot  distinguished 
individuals,  preferring  those  who  have  been  useful  to  man- 
kind to  those  who  have  been  merely  great  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  the  word ; forms  and  customs  of  society  in 
France,  and  especially  of  what  is  called  ‘ good  company  — 
these  are  all  subjects  which  we  see  treated  in  ‘ Le  Ca- 
meleon,’  and  which  we  hope  will  continue  to  occupy  its 
columns.  We  wish  it  above  all  to  keep  essentially  French, 
and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  meddling  with  sketches 
of  other  countries,  in  which  foreigners  (and  the  French  are 
no  exception  to  the  rule)  seldom  excel.  Amusing  anec- 
dotes, epigrammatic  repartees,  in  which  the  French  shine, 
and  sliort  poetical  extracts,  constitute  the  lighter  depart- 
ment of  the  journal.  Yfe  do  not  find  any  contribution 
from  the  drama,  and  yet  w’e  think  that  this  branch  of 
French  literature  might  furnish  its  quota,  either  in  the 
shape  of  extracts  or  of  short  resumes  ol  some  well-devised 
plot  or  interesting  dramatic  situation.  We  know  that  the 
French  stage  just  now  is  disgraced  by  much  rhapsody  and 
extravagance  ; but  it  was  not  always  so,  and  even  at  pre- 
sent some  of  the  minor  pieces  are  entertaining  and  unexcep- 
tionable. 

If  a table  of  contents  were  added  on  the  wrapper  of  each 
Part,  as  is  the  case  with  ‘ The  Penny  Magazine,’  it  would 
prove  convenient  to  the  reader. 

Among  the  articles  in  these  three  Parts  we  have  read 
with  peculiar  interest  ‘ Sainte  Cecile,’  ‘ Bon  Ton,’  ‘ The  Bio- 
graphy of  the  excellent  Madame  Campan,’  and  ‘ Les  Eni- 
pereiirs,  or  Erfurt  in  1808,’  w'hich  last  is  a curious  histo- 
rical painting  of  those  times,  now  become  almost  fabulous. 
The  ‘ Boulevards’  is  a good  sketch.  Tlie  geographical 
lesson  on  the  Departement  de  I’Ain  is  interesting.  It  is 
above  all,  the  remote  departments  of  France  that  we  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with.  Anecdotes  of  the  terrific 
revolutionary  epoch,  of  the  horrid  St.  Just  and  his  brother 
executioners,  might,  w’e  think,  be  spared  in  luture  ; they 
retrace  monstrosities  and  exceptions  in  human  nature, 
and  we  do  not  see  any  advantage  likely  to  be  derived  by 
young  readers  from  the  contemplation  of  such  subjects. 

The  chronicle  of  the  Tschudi  family  in  No.  3 is  amusing 
and  well  told.  The  Tschudi  are  a very  ancient  Swiss 
family  of  the  mountain  canton  of  Glams.  The  lamily  is 
numerous  and  has  spread  into  several  branches,  and  can 
boast  of  having  produced  some  distinguished  men.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  best  Swiss  historians  was  a Tschudi. 
Many  officers  of  the  same  name  have  attained  high  rank 
in  the  several  armies  of  Europe.  We  have  heard  of 
Tschudis  at  Naples,  Tschudisin  France,  Tschudis  in  Aus- 
tria, Tschudis,  in  short,  everywhere.  There  was,  among 
others,  a Tschudi  in  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  of  France, 
who  lent  money  to  that  warlike  monarch,  and  brought  him 
a regiment  which  he  raised  at  his  own  expense,  and  which 
afterwards  served  in  his  Italian  campaigns.  Francis, 
having  conquered  the  Milanese,  gave  Tschudi  a large 
estate  about  ten  miles  from  Milan,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  deposed  duke  Sforza.  Tschudi  settled  himself  on  his 


new  property,  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  mightily,  when, 
all  at  once,  Charles  V.  reconquered  Milan,  defeated  Fran- 
cis, and  took  him  jirisoner,  and  the  duke  Sforza  resumed 
his  property.  Tschudi  took  refuge  at  Paris,  where  he 
lived  on  some  relief  afforded  him  by  the  court,  and  died, 
leaving  to  his  son  his  claim  on  France  for  an  equivalent 
for  the  domain  he  had  lost  in  the  Milanese,  winch  do- 
main had  been  given  him  expressly  as  a compensation 
for  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  service  of 
king  Francis.  His  son  made  sundry  applications,  but  the 
French  treasury,  while  admitting  his  claim,  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  settle  the  account  in  cash,  and  as  for  the 
estate  it  was  far  off,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  the  hands  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  successors,  who  seemed  not  at  all 
dispo.sed  to  give  it  up  to  a Tschudi.  Tschudi,  the  son, 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tschudi  III.,  and  this  by 
a fourth,  and  so  on,  who  each  in  his  turn  presented 
memorials  to  the  French  King  for  the  time  being,  Louis 
XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Louis  XV.,  always  about  the  Ita- 
lian estate,  and  each  received  the  same  answer— namely, 
that  “ France  could  not  restore  to  the  Tschudi  family  the 
estate  in  the  Milanese,  because  France  itself  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  that  country.”  The  Tschudi,  however,  did  not 
despair.  'With  Germano-Helvetic  tenacity  of  purpose 
they  carefully  preserved  and  transmitted,  each  onhis  death- 
bed to  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  the  documents  proving  the 
hereditary  claim,  copies  of  which  the  survivor  duly  pre- 
sented to  the  French  minister  of  the  day,  who  returned  the 
same  answer  as  his  predecessor  in  office.  It  was  an  estate 
inpartibus.  The  revolution  came  : the  National  Assembly 
was  served  with  a copy  of  the  usual  reclamation  by  the 
then  living  Tschudi ; but  the  legislators  passed  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  grim  Convention  did  not  frighten 
our  Tschudi  out  of  his  perseverance.  He  applied  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  the  republican  deputies  hearing- 
something  about  services  rendered  to  a king,  would  listen 
to  no  more,  and  the  applicant  was  lucky  enough  to  escape 
with  his  head.  All  at  once  the  news  arrived  of  Bonaparte 
having  conquered  Lombardy.  Tschudi,  in  great  haste, 
repaired  to  Milan,  had  an  audience  of  the  French  general, 
pointed  out  to  him  the  estate  which  was  given  to  his  ances- 
tor, and  requested  simply  to  be  restored  to  the  possession  of 
it.  Bonaparte,  however,  was  occupied  with  other  things  ; 
the  country  was  not  settled,  the  Austrians  were  advancing, 
again,  and  poor  Tschudi,  after  beholding  his  land  of  pro- 
mise, returned  home,  and  died,  leaving  his  son  the  heir- 
loom claim  as  his  only  patrimony.  This  younger  Tschudi 
was  then  a poor  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  service.  Hear- 
ing the  news  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  that  the 
French  were  at  last  in  undisputed  possession  of  North 
Italy,  he  gave  in  his  resignation  of  his  Prussian  commis- 
sion, and  repaired  to  Paris,  where,  on  application,  he  was 
referred  to  the  authorities  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Tschudi  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  told  by  the  Italian 
minister,  that  the  debt  was  a Freneh  debt ; that  France, 
and  not  Italy,  ought  to  liquidate  it ; and  that,  as  to  the 
estate,  it  had  been  repeatedly  sold,  and  had  belonged  to 
private  individuals  for  ages  past.  Tschudi  returned  to 
Paris  in  great  distress,  presented  memorials  to  the  various 
ministers  of  Napoleon,  and  as  the  Milanese  estate  could 
not  be  had,  he  asked  for  an  equivalent  somewhere  in  the 
conquered  countries — in  Westphalia — in  the  Pomptine 
Marshes — anywhere,  in  short.  At  last,  the  singularity  ot 
the  application,  and  the  simple  bonhommie  of  the  appli- 
cant, found  favour  with  some  of  the  men  of  office,  and 
Tschudi  obtained  a pension  of  600  francs.  He  now  lived 
quietly  at  Paris,  \\'hen  the  Restoration  came,  and  the  pen- 
sion was  discontinued.  He  applied  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
received  a small  relief  from  the  Civil  List.  He  married, 
but  had  no  male  offspring,  and  he  died  lately  at  Paris, 
the  last  of  the  claimant  Tschudis.  France  is  thus  re- 
lieved from  the  periodical  presentation  of  this  claim  of  300 
years’  standing. 


INTRODUCTION  TO  ANATOMY. 

The  Substance  of  a Lecture  designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Anatomy  considered  as  the  Science  ot  Organization  ; 
and  delivered  at  the  re-opening  of  tlie  .Scliool  (oiiuded  l»y  the 
late  Joshua  Brookes,  Esq.,  in  Blenheim  Street,  October  1,  1833. 
By  Thomas  King,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons; Surgeon  to  his  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador; 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  ; and  formerly  House 
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Surgeon  to  tlie  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Pans.  London.  Longman 
and  Co.  1831. 

In  an  article  on  Austin’s  ‘ Jurisprudence,’  in  No.  11  of  the 
‘ Printing  Machine’  we  gave  a quotation  from  that  work 
to  the  effect  that  even  if  writers  on  ethics  should  attend  to 
the  suggestions  of  Hobbes  and  of  Locke,  and  imitate  the 
method  so  successfully  pursued  by  geometers,  yet  “ such 
is  the  variety  of  the  premises  which  some  of  their  inquiries 
involve,  and  such  are  the  complexity  and  ambiguity  of 
some  of  the  terms,  that  they  would  often  fall  short  of  the 
perfect  exactness  and  coherency  which  the  fewness  ot  his 
premises,  and  the  simplicity  and  definiteness  of  his  ex- 
pressions, enable  the  geonieter  to  reacln” 

For  the  reason  here  assigned,  we  think  that  inquirers 
into  ethics  and  the  related  subjects  should  imitate  rather 
the  method  pursued— we  may  well  add,  since  the  time  of 
Bacon,  successfully  pursued — by  natural  or  experimental 
philosophers,  than  that  pursued  by  geometers.  The  able 
Lecture  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  will  furnish  us 
with  the  means  of  illustrating  our  meaning. 

We  apprehend  that  the  ethical,  no  less  than  the  phy- 
sical inquirer,  who  should  attempt  to  fashion  his  system 
upon  the  model  of  that  of  the  dealer  in  pure  mathematics, 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  labour.  But  the  success 
which  has  of  late  attended  the  explorer  of  the  physical 
world,  may  well  tempt  the  explorer  Jof  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world  to  try  the  same  path. 

Anatomy  must  be  the  basis  of  the  science  of  organiza- 
tion : — 

“ It  is  our  business  (says  Mr.  King,  page  18)  to  endeavour  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  human  body  by  every  means  in  our 
power,  ami  more  especially  by  taking  it  to  pieces.” 

Very  inaccurate  notions  are  generally  entertained  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  analysis  and  synthesis.  The  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mr.  King’s  lecture  will  probably  help 
to  convey  to  many  readers  more  clear  and  precise  ideas 
respecting  them  than  they  before  entertained. 

“ We  should  examine  the  human  body  almost  in  tbe  same  man- 
ner that  the  engineer  examines  a machine  he  wishes  to  become 
perfectly  acquainted  with.  He  must  know  its  concurring  parts 
(organs  or  instruments) ; their  form,  relation,  mode  of  con- 
nexion ; the  materials  of  these  and  their  properties;  tlie  action 
of  each  part ; the  changes  to  which  it  may  be  liable  ; the  influ- 
ences it  may  be  subject  to  from  without  or  within.  He,  there- 
fore, besides  taking  it  to  pieces,  observes  it  with  or  without 
experiment,  in  or  out  of  action,  natural  and  unnatural.  He  does 
more  than  can  be  accomplished  for  the  living  machine — he  puts 
it  together  again;  that  is,  he  proceeds  synthetically  as  well  as 
analytically.  We  cannot  do  this;  but  still  we  can,  in  some  re- 
spects, proceed  synthetically,  from  certain  data  taken  a priori,  as 
1 shall  presently  show.” — p.  19. 

In  fact,  we  proceed  analytically  in  making  the  inquiries 
into  any  of  the  arcana  of  nature,  whether  regarding  body 
or  spirit— L e.,  in  more  common  language,  whether  phy- 
sical or  mental.  When  we  have  obtained  some  accurate 
knowledge  respecting  the  matter  in  hand  and  the  rela- 
tions of  its  parts,  we  put  together  that  accurate  know- 
ledge in  the  form  most  convenient  for  use  ; in  other  words, 
we  construct  our  science — i.  e.,  we  proceed  synthetically. 
The  way  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  proceeded  in  regard 
to  his  ‘ Principia’  is  a striking  instance  of  this.  Newton 
made  his  discoveries,  as  all  discoveries  are  made,  by 
analysis.  The  results  of  his  analyses,  or  researches,  were 
given  to  the  world  in  a connected  series  of  propositions, 
which  he  styled  ‘ Philosophiae  Naturalis  Principia  Ma- 
thematica’ — so  far  synthetically,  hut  also  analytically,  so 
far  as  in  establishing  liis  propositions  in  the  reason  of 
others  he  had  to  go  over  again  the  same  process  that  had 
convinced  his  own.  In  discovering  a science,  then,  we 
should  say  that  analysis  alone  is  made  use  of : in  giving 
it,  when  discovered,  to  the  world,  both  .synthesis  and 
analysis  are  employed.  This  is  the  real  .state  of  the  case, 
stripped  of  the  confusion  and  ambiguity  in  which  it  has 
been  involved  by  the  application  of  the  term  analysis  to 
the  operations  of  algebra  and  the  calculus.  It  m.ay  serve 
to  exemplify  (hat  ambiguity,  to  mention  that  Mr.”  AVhe- 
well,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  ‘ Mechanics,’ 
says — 

“ Those  sy.stems,  therefore,  must  1)0  unsatisfactorv  and  uii- 
pbiloso|)hical,  wliicli  would  substitute  tbe  language  of  aiiti/ysis 
tor  that  of  facts,  and  make  a result  of  definitions,  and  a combina- 
tion of  symbols,  ot  that  which  is  really  a physical  and  experi- 
tncatal  science.” — p.  vii. 


Now  it  is  really  the  correct  use  of  the  term  to  apply  it 
to  the  making  of  experiments — as  chemical  analysis.  The 
consequence  of  the  abuse  we  have  noticed  is,  that  most  of 
what  are  called  educated  men  never  know  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  analysis  and  synthesis  ; regarding  the  former  as 
co-extensive  with  algebra,  the  latter  with  geometry — misled 
by  the  jargon  of  those  persons  who  are  mathematicians, 
but  not  philosophers. 

Hartley,  who  closely  followed  Newton  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  book,  has  the  following  observations,  which 
seem  confirmatory  of  the  views  given  above  : — 

“ The  proper  method  of  pbilo.sophiz'mg  seems  to  be,  to  di.scover 
and  establish  tbe  general  laws  of  action  aifecting  the  subject 
under  consideration,  from  certain  select,  well-defined,  and  well- 
attested  phenomena,  and  then  to  explain  and  predict  the  other 
phenomena  by  these  laws.  This  is  the  method  of  analysis  and 
synthesis  recommended  and  followed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.” — 
Observations  on  Man,  chap.  i. 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Mill’s  ‘ Essay  on  Edu- 
cation’ will  still  further  elucidate  the  subject: — 

“ Very  unconnected  or  very’  general  instructions  are  all  that 
can  be  given  upon  this  subject,  till  the  proper  decompositions  and 
recompositions  (i.  e.,  analyses  and  syntheses)  are  performed; — in 
other  words,  till  the  subject  is  first  analyzed  and  then  systemized ; 
or,  in  one  word,  philosophized,  if  we  may  use  that  verb  in  a pas- 
sive signification. 

Neither  our  space  nor  the  general  scope  of  our  publication 
will  permit  us  to  enter,  at  present,  into  an  analysis  of  Mr. 
King’s  lecture.  We  must  remark,  however,  before  con- 
cluding, that  it  displays  throughout  a clearness  and  co- 
herency not  unworthy  of  Mr.  King’s  high  reputation  as  an 
anatomist. 


PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

Report  of  a Public  Meeting  held  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1834,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a General  Sub- 
scription for  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson.  Newc.astle.  pp.  IG. 

Mr.  Nicholson  is  well  known  in  the  scientific  and  lite- 
rary world.  Born  of  humble  parents,  and  obliged,  from 
early  years,  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  at  a laborious 
profession,  he  is  one  of  that  truly  honourable  class  who 
have  worked  their  way  to  distinction  by  the  force  and 
vigour  of  their  minds,  and  the  aid  of  unceasing  applica- 
tion. We  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  of  his 
history  to  one  of  the  speeches  reported  in  this  little  pam- 
phlet. During  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
cabinet-maker,  while  he  was  gaining  dexterity  of  hand, 
he  was  also  cultivating  his  mind,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  those  acquirements  which  afterwards  enabled  him 
to  produce  his  several  scientific  works.  As  a journey- 
man, he  was  no  less  industrious  and  exemplary  ; and 
while  working  in  London,  he  established  a sort  of  evening 
school,  in  which  he  taught  such  of  his  fellow-workmen  as 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  instructions,  the  science 
of  geometrical  constructions  in  carpentry  and  joinery'. 
This  led  ultimately  to  his  opening  a school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  voung  workmen  in  those  branches  of  science  most 
essential  in  their  respective  callings.  He  alterwards 
applied  his  time  more  exclusively  to  scientific  and 
literary  pursuits ; and  the  fruits  of  his  labours  were 
those  valuable  works  on  mechanical  science  published 
with  his  name,  besides  large  contributions  to  several  of 
the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  He  wrote  also 
many  articles  for  Rees’s  and  the  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
paedias. Although,  however,  he  thus  gained  considerable 
celebrity,  many  causes,  incidental  to  a literary  life,  de- 
prived him  of  a corresponding  pecuniary  remuneration. 
He  has  conferred  many  benefits  on  society,  yet,  in  the 
decline  of  a useful  life,  he  is  compelled  still  to  earn  a pre- 
carious subsistence  by  unremitting  toil. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  the  mechanics  of  Mr.  Nichol- 
son’s native  town  have,  of  their  own  accord,  come  forward 
to  do  justice  to  themselves,  and  to  rescue  a worthy  and 
estimable  man  from  the  most  painful  of  all  poverty — the 
poverty  of  age.  The  meeting  held  in  Newcastle  was 
honourable  to  all  concerned,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 
projectors.  While  those  who  minister  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  imagination  have  been  consoled  by  the  sympathy  of 
public  meetings,  and  aided  by  contributions,  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that'the  man  who  has  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  physical  science,  and  introduced  the 
lights  of  philosophy  into  the  4vorkshop  and  the  cottage, 
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should  also  receive  the  helping  hand  of  his  friendly  coun- 
trymen, and  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of  struggling  in 
the  twilight  of  life  for  a morsel  of  bread.  We  sincerely 
trust  that  the  experiment  has  been  attended  witli  the  suc- 
cess it  so  well  deserved. 


NOTES  ON  GREECE,  1834. 

BY  A LATE  RESIDENT. 

Greece,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  is  more  fitted  to  he  a 
land  of  flocks  and  herds  than  of  grain  and  fruits.  This  is 
owing  to  the  mountain  surface  being  so  much  greater  tlian 
the  extent  of  plain  country.  The  provinces  of  Messenia, 
Attica,  and  Thessaly,  must  be  placed  highest  in  the  scale 
of  productiveness.  Boeotia,  Megaris,  Argolis,  Arcadia, 
Elis,  Corinth,  and  Negropont, are  not  so  fruitful;  Laconia 
and  Achaia  are  mostly  unproductive  ; and  jEtolia,  Acar- 
nania,  and  Phocis,  are  wild  and  desert.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  taken  into  consideration,  that,  in  addition  to  its 
natural  wildness,  Greece  has  been  for  centuries  in  tlie 
hands  of  despoilers  and  barbarians,  wlio,  instead  of  en- 
couraging its  inhabitants  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  deterred  them  from  it  by  their 
devastations.  Its  once  fruitful  fields  are  now  abandoned 
and  desolate,  its  once  stately  cities  heaps  of  ruins,  and  a 
new  and  vigorous  system  must  he  pursued  by  that  go- 
vernment which  would  raise  it  from  its  ashes. 

Although  the  mountains  are  more  elevated  than  those  of 
other  highly-productive  countries,  yet  they  may  he  made  in 
general  available  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  and,  with 
industrious  labourers,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  would  abound. 
On  those  elevated  parts  wood  might  he  grown,  of  which 
the  whole  of  Greece  stands  in  great  need.  The  bowels  ot 
the  earth  likewise  contain  great  sources  of  wealth  : excel- 
lent coal-mines  have  been  recently  found  in  Negropont 
and  Arcadia ; and  it  is  probable  that  silver  and  gold  may 
be  obtained,  as  these  metals  are  to  be  tound  on  Mount 
Laurium,  a branch  of  the  Hymettus.  Between  Raphti 
and  Legrena,  deserted  shafts  and  smelting-houses  still 
exist ; they  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  exhausted 
silver-mines  of  the  ancient  Athenians. 

The  plains  and  valleys  are  the  most  productive  portion 
of  the  soil,  and,  notw'ithstanding  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  agriculture  in  Greece,  which  is  tlie  same  as  it  was  in 
the  heroic  ages,  abundant  crops  are  obtained.  There  is 
an  universal  want  of  irrigation,  as  it  rains  in  winter  only, 
and  Greece,  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  has  few 
springs ; the  Peneus,  Adphens,  and  Cephissus  are  the 
only  considerable  streams,  and  the  Ilissus,  Eurotas,  Ina- 
chus,  and  others,  are  rapidly  diminishing,  from  the  glow- 
ing heat  of  the  sun.  One  cause  of  this  is  that  the  hills 
are  denuded  of  trees;  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  no  springs  because  they  have  no  wood,  and  that  they 
produce  no  wood  because  they  have  no  springs.  This  ob- 
servation forces  itself  more  particularly  on  the  attention 
of  a stranger  in  Attica,  Corinth,  and  Argolis. 

Greece  is  rich  in  beautiful  plains  ; along  the  Cephissus, 
from  Athens  to  Thebes,  not  far  from  the  celebrated  Colo- 
nos,  the  country  has  the  aspect  of  an  earthly  paradise. 
Here,  fields  clothed  in  beautiful  green  glitter  with  flowers 
and  blossoming  trees,  and  gardens  stretch  out  from  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus  to  the  heights  once  crowned  by  a 
city.  The  saffron,  narcissus,  and  numerous  other  flowers 
spread  their  fragrance  around ; olive-trees,  forming  bowers, 
as  in  the  groves  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  impart  refreshing 
coolness;  the  purple  vine,  the  orange,  the  apricot,  and 
the  fig  sink  under  loads  of  fruit,  and  the  golden-tinted 
quince  forms  a beautiful  contrast  with  the  dark-red  colour 
of  the  pomegranate. 

Between  Corinth  and  Cenchrcee  lies  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain,  overspread  with  myrtles,  rosemary  and 
laurel-bushes,  weeping  pines,  and  cypresses.  At  one  ex- 
tremity the  rocks  of  the  isthmus  are  the  haunt  of  w’ild 
pigeons;  near  the  other,  at  Cenchreae,  a grove  now  occu- 
pies the  spot  where  once  rustled  the  pine-trees  of  Poseidon. 
The  vales  of  Epidauriis  and  Lykuris  are  enriched  with  the 
bright  yellow  blossoms  of  the  wild  olive,  and  with  nu- 
merous groves  of  myrtles  and  laurels,  which  seem  as  if 
placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  fragrance  of  the 
rosemary-shrubs,  wdiich  cover  the  surrounding  heights  in 
thick  patches,  is  diffused  over  the  ruins  of  Mycenae,  in 
the  mountains  of  Argolis,  like  the  smoke  of  incense.  Nor 


is  Thessaly  less  beautiful.  Picturesque  mountains,  abrupt 
dales  and  defiles,  alternate  with  plains  watered  by  the 
Peneus  and  other  rivers,  their  parterres  of  odoriferous 
flowers  being  surmounted  by  the  lofty  tops  of  plane-trees 
and  cypresses.  It  possesses,  in  addition,  excellent  corn- 
land,  and  great  abundance  of  cattle,  vineyards,  olive- 
gardens,  mulberries,  and  nut-trees,  numerous  springs,  and 
intricate  woods.  The  best  cotton  and  tobacco  grown  in 
Greece  come  from  Thessaly.  Not  far  from  Zeitoun,  along 
the  borders  of  the  Ailgean  Sea,  are  likewise  numbers  of 
lemou  and  fig-trees.  This  tract,  anciently  called  Ptliiotis, 
was  the  kingdom  of  Achilles.  At  Zeitoun,  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  with  its  still  flowing  hot  springs  (whence  the 
name),  is  easily  distingnishable.  It  cuts  through  the 
chain  of  the  (Eta,  and  is  the  only  passage  from  Thessaly 
towards  Phocis.  The  picturesque  crags  ot  that  mountain, 
whence  numerous  springs  flow  down,  are  occupied  by 
plantains,  oaks,  and  firs,  and  torm  a pleasing  landscape. 
But  the  Vale  of  Tempe  is  not  so  full  of  charms  as  the 
poets  represent ; and  the  same  may  be  said  ot  the  Arcadian 
swains.  The  Peneus  is  always  muddy,  and,  in  addition,  is 
sliaded  by  trees,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  covered  with 
vegetation.  Rocks,  mostly  sterile  and  wild,  rise  up  on 
either  side  of  the  river,  and  in  many  places  confine  it  in 
such  narrow  bounds  as  to  change  the  vale  into  a defile. 
An  old  sunken  road  winds  along  the  course  of  the  Peneus, 
and  appears  at  one  time  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  at  another 
elevated  on  terraces,  and  again  confined  within  cletts. 

The  plains  of  Messenia  are  beautiful  and  luxuriant. 
The  vale  of  Stenyclarus  (now  Nisi)  and  the  neisrhbour- 
hood  of  Calamse  (now  Kalaniata)  are  lull  of  attractions  ; 
the  one  from  its  corn-fields  and  numerous  villages— the 
other  from  its  gardens  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  the  orange, 
fig,  lemon,  and  banana,  interspersed  with  meadows,  corn- 
fields, and  fields  of  tobacco. 

To  the  lover  of  fishing  the  marshy  banks  of  Lake 
Copais  in  Bceotia  offer  abundance  of  sport.  The  country, 
hemmed  in  by  rocks  and  hills,  affords  a pleasing  prospect ; 
and  here  should  be  tasted  the  preserved  eels,  which  are 
worthy  their  fame  among  ancient  epicures.  Megaris, 
Argolis,  and  Corinth  are  more  or  less  fertile.  Elis,  a 
province  bordered  by  the  sea,  is  inhabited  by  a morose 
race  of  men:  its  most  productive  parts  are  the  beautiful 
vale  about  Pyrgos,  which  is  watered  by  the  Erymanthus, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus.  The  mountains  of  Negro- 
pont are  sterile,  but  fruitful  vales  are  concealed  among 
them.  Attica,  Thessaly,  Messina,  Boeotia,  Megaris,  Ar- 
golis, Corinth,  Elis,  and  Negropont  are  capable  of  support- 
ing numerous  colonies.  iEtolia  is  but  halt  inhabited, 
craggy,  and  mountainous,  the  lurking-place  ot  robbers, 
with  thick  woods,  extensive  valle3fs,  and  wholesome  water. 
Between  Mounts  (Eta  and  Callidromus  there  is  nothing 
but  rocks  and  precipices;  no  northern  country  can  be 
wilder  than  this  tract.  The  valleys  might  be  cultivated; 
but  the  colonists  would  have  to  maintain  themselves  by 
force  of  arms,  for  the  /Etolians  are  an  abandoned  race  of 
men.  Phocis  is  a sterile  country.  Much  might  be  done 
for  Acarnania,but  at  iiresent  it  is  a deserted,  lifeless  waste. 
Forests  of  oaks  and  chestnuts,  the  covert  of  abundance  of 
game,  mountains  decked  with  woods  ol  pines  and  cypresses, 
lakes,  and  rivers  without  a mill,  are  its  leatures,  but  no 
trace  of  tillage  is  visible.  Achaia,  formed  of  small  flats, 
sandy  shores,  and  mountain  chains,  is  as  barren  now  as  in 
ancient  times,  and  possesses  no  land  fit  lor  culture.  Cha- 
mois, wild  goats,  and  lynxes,  afford  a profitable  booty  for 
the  huntsman,  who  alone  can  maintain  himself  tliere.^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  prolific  lowlands  ot  the  vale  of 
the  Eurotas,  in  the  district  of  Mystra,  which  is  formed  by 
two  chains  of  mountains,  Laconia  is  equally  barren  by 
nature  as  when  its  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  black  broth.  Swans  still  glide  on  the  surface  of 
the  Eurotas,  and  in  the  great  forests  that  cover  its  banks 
the  chase  alone  supplies  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  surface  of  Arcadia  forms  an  elevated  plain,  strewed 
with  mountains,  that  send  forth  streams  in  all  directions. 
Woods  or  clusters  of  trees  crown  its  precipices ; its  val- 
leys and  defiles  are  used  for  grazing.  Agriculture  is  little 
followed,  and  until  lately  received  neither  encouragement 
nor  protection,  though  the  fertile  banks  ot  the  Alpheus 
and  the  valleys  of  Mount  Evan  appear  pavticularlyadapted 
to  it,  and  therefore  hold  out  inducements  to  colonization. 
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CRIMINAI.  STATISTICS  OF  FRANCE.  Of  '"'ndred  crimes  against  property. 

By  far  the  rno.^t  important  and  interesting  paper  read  at 
the  section  of  Statistics  was  Captain  Maconochie’s  ana- 
lysis of  M.  Guerry’s  ‘ Essai  sur  la  Statistique  Morale  de 
la  France.’  As  the  results  to  which  this  able  essay  leads 
are  of  the  deepest  practical  interest,  and  as  we  have  the 
advantage  of  referring  to  the  work  itself  in  its  original 
form,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  explaining  its  contents 
somewdiat  at  length. 

M.  Guerry  divides  France  into  five  regions  — 

The  North,  coiitainiiig  . . o,7;i7-700  inhabitants 

South  ....  4.820,493 

East  ....  5.840,996 

West  ....  7,008,788 

Centre  ....  5,239  905 

31.672,882 

which,  with  Corsica,  makes  a total  of  31,857,901  souls. 

The  number  of  accusations,  and  not  of  convictions,  is 
the  Ijasis  ot  IM.  Guerry’s  calculations  of  the  amount  of 
crime  in  each  district.  This  mode,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  not 
free  from  objections  ; but,  so  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
may  be  depended  upon  as  a very  near  approximation  to 
the  truth.  No  one  is  brought  to  trial  in  France  till  after 
ample  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  accusa- 
tion by  public  functionaries ; and  though  the  evidence 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  convict,  still  one  tact  or  element 
of  public  morality  is  established — a crime  has  been  com- 
mitted by  some  one.  The  convictions  of  juries  are  so 
capricious,  and  apparently  so  little  consequent  upon  the 
weight  of  evidence,  that  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  prisoners. 

“ Motives  quite  indepenilent  of  their  opinions  of  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  (says  M.  Guerry)  frequently  determine  their  verdict ; 
as  for  example,  whether  they  thoiiglit  the  putmhrueni  which  would 
follow  conviction  was  disproportionately  severe  to  the  crone  ? ^ 

Tliroughout  the  kingdom,  so  far  as  the  public  functionaries  of  ' 
justice^’iire  concerned,  there  is  one  procedure  with  respect  to 
{.i.piie.s — the  same  charge  would  everywhere  bring  an  accused 
person  before  the  corn-  d’assises  ; but  the  chances  of  acqiiittal  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  the  locality  in  which  it  is  tried. 

Moi-e  than  three-fourths  of  those  accused  of  incendiary  crimes,  lor 
example,  are  acquitted  every  year,  though  there  can  liardly  exist 
a doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  tlie  crime  having  been  committed. 

Then,  in  many  departments,  infanticide  is  rarely  punished,  while 
in  otliers  it  is  dealt  with  with  extreme  rigoui-;" 

There  is  a very  remarkable  regularity  in  the  recurrence 
of  crimes  in  France.  Various  as  are  the  causes— direct 
and  indirect,  remote  and  proximate— of  crime,  the  sea- 
sons are  not  more  regular,  the  fields  do  not  more  regularly 
produce  a certain  quantity  of  grain  in  each  year,  than 
each  district  produces  its  average  quota  of  crime. 

“ Every  year  sees  tlie  same  nuinher  of  crimes  reproduced — in 
the  same  order — in  the  same  regions  ; every  class  of  crime  has 
its  particular  and  invariable  distribution  for  sex.  age,  and  season. 

All  are  a<:comi)aiiied,  in  c(iual  proportions,  witli  acces.sory  cir- 
cumstances, indifferent  in  appearance,  and  of  wliieh  iiotliiog  ex- 
plains the  regular  return.” 

Dividimr  crimes  into  tlie  two  great  classes  of,  1st,  crimes 
against  tlio  person,  and,  ‘2nd,  crimes  against  property, 

M.  Guerry ’s  tables  establish  the  extraordinary  genera! 
conclusion,  that-  in  a period  of  six  years,  namely,  from 
1825  to  1830,  inclusive— the  greatest  variation  of  crime 
against  the  person,  in  each  region,  did  not  exceed  0.25— 
that  is,  4 per  cent.:  while  the  of  variation  in 

crimes  against  property  did  not  exceed  2 per  cent.  Nor 
was  this  all;  this  extraordinary  regularity  was  found  to 
obtain  with  the  sex  of  the  accused,  the  age,  and  the  season 
of  the  year.  The  following  exlract  from  M.  Guerry’s  tables 
will  make  the  rcgidarity  of  the  recurrence  of  crime 
strikingly  evident  to  the  reader  : — 

Titi.e. — Of  one  Imudred  crimes  against  thepersoii  the  following 
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cipated,  very  gaeat.  Of  100  crimes  against  the  person, 
80  are  committed  by  men,  and  14  by  women;  ot  100  crimes 
against  property,  79  are  committed  hymen,  and  21  by 
w^men.  M. Guerry’s  observations  do  not,  however,  favour 
the  notion  that  tliis  difference  arises  from  the  more  virtuous 
tendencies  of  the  female.  From  many  of  those  crimes,  he 
says,  which  are  almost  invariably  committed  by  men,  such 
as  highway  robbery,  the  infliction  ot  wounds  in  violent 
scuffles,  robbery  by  force,  violent  murder,  forgery  of  deeds, 
women  are  alike  incapacitated  by  physical  constitution  and 
the  course  of  their  domestic  habits.  In  proportion  as  the 
danger  of  committing  a crime  appears  distant,  and  the 
chance  of  escaping  detection  increases,  women  become 
more  enterprising.  Ot  14  poisonings,  12  are  committed 
by  women,  and  only  2 by  men.  Again,  domestic  thetts 
constitute  two-fifths  of  all  the  crimes  committed  by  wo- 
men, and  only  one-fifth  of  the  total  of  the  offences  com- 
mitted l)y  men.*  Infanticide  is  the  crime  which  women 
commit  most  frequently.  Oi  1000  offences  against  the 
person  committed  by  women,  406  come  under  the  head 
of  infanticide.  Flore  than  three-fifths  of  married  persons 
poisoned,  are  husbands  poisoned  by  their  wives,  guilty  of 

adultery.  . . , , , . „ 

But  not  only  sex,  but  age,  is  an  important  element  ot 
the  statistics  of  crime.  M.  Guerry’s  tables  illustrative  ot 
the  proportion  of  crimes  committed  at  different  periods 
of  life,  abound  in  interesting  and  important  facts.  It 
appears  that  the  nuixtmum  of  crimes  is  committed  be- 
tween the  ages  of  25  and  30  ; and  that  each  extienie  ot 

life  has  its  peculiar  features  of  profligacy. 

The  seasons  also  exercise  an  influence  on  crime.  The 
number  of  oftences  against  the  person  is  greater  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  while  the  reverse  holds  in  regard  to 
crimes  against  property.  The  offence.s  in  spring  and 
! autumn  are  equal,  with  the  exception  ol  crimes  against 
i chastity.  Of  100  of  the  latter,  36  are  committed  in 
summer,  25  in  spring,  21  in  autumn,  and  only  18  in  winter. 

{ It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  elevated  tenipeia- 
\ tui'c  of  the  summer  months  has  less  to  do  with  these 
! crimes  than  the  length  of  the  daj's.  Ihere  are  ciimes, 

! too,  wliieh,  though  more  Ircquent  at  some  seasons  than 
at  others,  bear  no  direct  relation  to  the  seasons.  Inlanti- 
cide,  for  e.xample,  is  more  frequent  in  spring  and  winter 
than  in  summer  cr  autumn  ; but  that  is  explicable  bj  the 
’ fact  that  births  are  more  numerous  in  the  former  seasons 
than  in  the  latter. 

I The  question  of  motives  is  so  surrounded  by  difficulties, 

‘ inherent  and  circumstantial,  tliat  we  should  be  very  slow 
in  forming  any  general  conclusion  as  to  the  relations 
which  the  passions  bear  to  crime.  Among  the  very 

* Before  we  infer  from  this  statement  that  women  abuse  tlie 
confidence  of  their  employers  more  than  men,  we  should  ascer- 
tain the  ]iroportiou  which  male  and  female  servants  hear  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  general  population,  throughont  I ranee.  Me 
are  at  present  in  the  dark  on  this  point.  It  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  nuniher  of  women-servants  doubles  that  of  the  men-— 
which  is  not  at  all  unlikely — it  would  iollow,  that  the  domestic 
thefts  are  not  more  frequent  for  one  than  the  other  sex. 
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few  inferences  which  we  are,  however,  warranted  to 
draw  from  M.  Guerry’s  data,  one  is  very  remarkable, — 
namely,  that  out  of  every  lUO  poisonings,  more  than  two- 
thirds  are  the  consequences  of  adultery,  and  the  victims 
are  invariably  the  injured  husbands.  Ihe  tatal  conse- 
quences of  seduction,  on  the  other  hand,  tall  in  a three- 
fold proportion  on  the  unfortunate  woman. 

The  relation  which  crime  bears  to  the  density  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  to  the  amount  of  instruction  in  each  depart- 
ment, occupies  a large  share  of  M.  Guerry  s attention. 
The  general  results  have  been  w'ell  condensed  by  the 
editor  of  the  ‘ Scotsman,’  in  an  article  devoted  to  the 
subject. 


THE  FOLLOWING  TABLE  REPRESENTS  THE  CRIME  OF  THFl 
FIVE  REGIONS. 


Mean  number  of  accusations  in  each 
region,  for  Ihe  five  years  lb25-26- 
27-2S,  and  29. 

Proportion  of  the  accused  who  were 
able  to  read. 

Inhaiiitants. 
One  accused  out  of 

Out  of  100  accused  in  1830, 
could  read — 

there 

North 

3,224 

East  . . . 

50 

East 

. G,y49 

North  . 

47 

West 

. 7,534 

South  . . . 

30 

South  . 

7,i»45 

West  . 

24 

Centre 

. 8,283 

Centre 

23 

“ In  the  ‘Statistical  Tables’  of  M.  Dupin  and  others, 
the  diffusion  of  education  is  estimated  by  the  number 
of  the  popidation  attending  schools  at  any  given  period. 
M.  Guerry,  however,  observes,  that  these  numbers  are 
estimated  from  returns  of  licensed  schools  alone;  and 
hence,  that  children  taught  at  home  and  in  unlicensed 
schools  are  omitted,— and  therefore  adopts  a different 
method.  Since  1827,  the  minister  of  war  has  examined 
all  the  conscripts  drawn  for  the  army,  and  published  re- 
turns of  the  numbers  who  can  read  and  write  ; accordingly, 
M.  Guerry  estimates  the  education  of  each  district  by  the 
number  of  educated  conscripts,  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
educated, which  it  furnished.  He,  however,  gives  also 
the  proportion  of  males  at  school,  so  thatw'e  have  a double 
index  of  the  extent  of  instruction. 

“ The  following  tables  show  the  extent  of  education. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  FIVE  REGIONS. 


A. 


Out  of  every  100  young  men  enrolled 
as  conscripts  in  each  region,  the 
following  proportions  were  able  to 


read  and  write. 

Years 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

East 

51 

56 

58 

North 

48 

53 

55 

South 

32 

33 

34 

West 

28 

27 

27 

Centre 

24 

25 

25 

B. 

Number  of  males  attending  school  in 
proportion  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 


Year  1829. 

One  scholar  out  of 
East  14  inhabitants. 

North  It) 

South  43 

West  4.5 

Centre  48 


“In  1827,  Charles  Dupin,  in  his  work  on  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  France,  gave  a statement  of  the  propor- 
tions of  the  population  attending  school  in  the  different 
departments,  of  which  the  following  is  a condensed  sum- 
mary : — 

In  fifteen  departments  of  the  north  and  east_  of 
France,  the  proportion  of  the  entire  population 
at  school  was  . . • ■ • 

In  seveiiteen  departments  of  the  west  and  centre 
of  France,  commencing  at  Cape  Finisterre  and 
passing  to  the  Haute  Loire,  the  proportion 
was  . . • • _ • 

In  fifteen  southern  departments,  the  proportion 
was  , . . . • 


131  14-15 

143  7-17 

44  4-15 


“ It  is  difficult  to  bring  tlicse  different  tables  into  perfect 
agreement.  The  Table  B,  which  states  the  number  of  males 
attending  school,  in  proiiortion  to  the  whole  ]iopulation, 
represents  the  general  instruction  as  much  liigher  than  it 
appears  to  be  in  the  Tables  ot  M.  Dupin.  It,  in  the 
eastern  region,  1 male  is  at  school  out  of  every  14  in- 
habitants, and  if  as  many  females  are  at  school  as  males, 
which  is  probable,  this  would  sliow  1 inhabitant  out  ot 
every  7 to  be  at  school  ; whereas  M.  Dupin  reported  the 
numbers  to  be  1 out  of  14,  avoiding  fractions.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  kingdom  are  not  exactly  the  same  in  the 
two  statements  ; but  they  approximate  sufficiently  for 
general  comparison,  and  they  all  agree  in  one  leading 
fact,  viz.: — 

“ That  the  north  and  east  of  France  possess  more  than 
double  of  the  instruction  enjoyed  by  the  w'est  and  centre  ; 
and  that  the  south  stands  in  the  medium  between  those 
extremes.” 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  relation  betw'een  instruction 
and  crime. 


It  should  seem,  from  this  table,  that  the  most  instructed 
portions  of  France  are  the  most  criminal ; and  conversely, 
the  darkest  and  least  enlightened,  the  most  innocent.  These 
facts  have  accordingly  been  loudly  appealed  to  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Now,  these  gentlemen, 
in  their  great  zeal  versus  the  cause  of  human  improvement, 
overlook  two  very  important  considerations  or  elements  of 
the  problem  : — the  first  is,  the  amount  or  quality  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  “ enlightened  ” portions  of  France ; 
the  second  is,  the  moral  customs, — that  is,  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feehng  which  prevail  in  the  several  depart- 
ments. It  appears,  then,  that  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  instruction  which  the  French  conscripts  receive  at 
school,  consists  in  being  taught  to  read  and  write ; and 
that  no  pains  whatever  are  taken  to  effect  that  far  higher 
object  of  early  instruction — the  education  of  the  heart. 
It  was  stated  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Secondary  Punishments,  that  “ most  of  the  London  thieves 
can  read  and  write,  but  they  are  excessively  ignorant ; 
their  reading  and  writing  give  them  no  sort  of  knowledge. 
It  is  the  same  as  if  they  could  not  read  or  write,  as  to  any 
useful  knowledge.”  And  such,  we  fear,  is  the  state  of 
things  with  thousands  of  the  children  of  all  classes  of 
society  throughout  this  great  empire,  and  such  will  it 
continue  to  be  till  tlie  important  truth  is  not  only  under- 
stood, hni  felt  by  every  parent,  that  the  instruction  which 
their  children  receive  at  schools  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  far,  far  higher  training  of  the  parental  hearth. 

“ Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  wdien  he 
is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  is  a sacred  mandate, 
which  has,  practically  speaking,  no  meaning  beyond  the 
circle  of  domestic  affection — that  circle  which  is  the 
nursery  of  our  moral  being,  where  only  virtuous  feelings 
grow  up  with  the  force  of  rooted  instincts,  and  where  ex- 
ample and  imitation — tliat  “ globe  of  precepts,”  as  Bacon 
finely  terms  it — make  good  conduct  a part,  as  it  were,  of 
our  very  organization,  “ growing  with  our  growtli,  and 
strengthening  with  our  strength.” 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  mora.1  customs^  of  a people— 
that  most  important  element  of  moral  statistics — and  yet 
that  in  which  M.  Guerry’s  and  similar  works  are  most 
defective — we  should,  before  we  ventured  to  draw  any 
unfavourable  conclusions  from  M.  Guerry’s  data  of  crime 
and  instruction,  like  to  know  the  state  of  feeling — the 
public  opinion,  in  fact — of  the  .several  districts  in  France 
with  respect  to  particular  crimes.  For  example,  we  should 
like  to  know  w hether  offences  against  property,  or  perjury, 
or  sexual  immorality,  are  regarded  witli  more  abhorrence 
in  the  north  and  east,  than  in  the  unenlightened  west  and 
centre  of  France?  — in  which  of  them  lying  is  most  pre- 
valent, and  those  practices  which  indicate  a laxity  of  the 
moral  and  religious  feelings?  Then,  which  of  them  ex- 
hibits most  clearly  the  intluences  of  the  political  changes 
of  which  France  has,  for  the  last  forty  years,  been  the 
theatre  ? — and  which  of  them  has  lagged  behind  in  the 
march  of  civilization  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have, 
hand  passibus  esquis,  been  of  late  so  honourably  engaged  ? 
A good  rail-road  would  do  more  just  now-  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  west  and  centre  of  France,  than  a 
whole  army  of  mere  “ reading  and  writing  masters 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  improvement  in  the  ma- 
chinery of  instruction  which  w'ould  rouse  parents  to  the 
influence — the  all-important  influence — of  domestic  ex- 
ample as  the  surest  mode  of  opening  the  understanding 
to  a conviction  of  the  excellence  and  advantages  of  vir- 
tuous conduct,  would  do  more  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  north  and  east  of  France,  than  a whole  library  of 
political  and  ethical  essays.  The  Caledonian  Canal  did 
more  in  a few  years  towards  inducing  new  habits  of 
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thought  and  feeling  among  the  Highland  population,  than 
did  the  reverses  of  all  the  Stuarts  ; while  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  aided  by  the  admirable  systein 
of  parochial  schools,  has  elevated  the  moral  customs  *ot 
the  Scotch  people  above  those  of  any  people  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.!  But  to  return  to  M.  Guerry. 

M’hen  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  tire  crimes  com- 
mitted, we  find  that  they  differ  considerably  in  the  different 
regions. 

The  crimes  against  amount  to  about  5300  in 

each  year,  and  form  nearly  three-fourths  ot  the  total 
number  of  crimes. 

The  different  species  of  theft  form  85  per  cent,  of  all 
the  offences  against  property. 

The  remaining  15  per  cent,  consists  of  frauds,  fraudulent 
bankruptcy,  arson,  counterfeiting  coin,  extortion  ot  signa- 
tures, &c. 

The  crimes  against  \.\\q  perso7i  amount  to  1865  per  ann., 
and  form  more  than  one-fourth  ot  the  number  ot  crimes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  leading 
crimes  against  the  person  : — 


The  real  import  of  this  table  is  more  clearly  brought  out 
by  the  following,  in  which  the  number  of  crimes  in  relation 
to  the  population  is  given  : — 


Out  of  1000  crimes  against  the 
person. 

Wounds  and  blows  consti- 
tute   107 

Murder 100 

Assassination  ....  137 
Ilebellion  (meaning  de- 
forcement of  officers  and 
resisting  lawful  autho- 
rity)   

Violation  of  adults  . 

Di  tto  of  children  . 

Infanticide  .... 


The  actual  numbers  committed 
per  annum  in  all  France  are, 


Wounds  and  blows 

Murder 

Assassination  . . . . 

Rebellion  (meaning  de- 
forcement of  officers 

and  resisting  lawfid  au- 
thority)   

Violation  of  adults 
Ditto  of  children  . 

Infanticide  . , . . 


303 

208 

255 


100 
, 173 
. 133 
. 110 

1541 


820 


All  other  crimes  against 
the  person — such  as  poi- 
soning, mendicity  with 
violence,  &c , amount  to 
the  remainder  . 


174 


All  other  crimes  against 
the  person  — such  as 
poisoning,  mendicity 
with  violence,  &c., 
amount  to  the  remain- 
der   


324 


1000  Total  per  annum  . . 1805 

If  we  assume  100  as  representing  the  total  number  of 
crimes  committed  in  each  year  in  all  France,  the  different 
regions  will  offer  the  following  proportions,  taken  on  the 
average  of  1825-20-27-28-29  and  1830 — 


Of  100  crimes  against  the  pet' 
son,  there  were  committed  in 
the 
North 


South 
East  . 
M'est 
Centre 


. 24 
. 19 
. 18 
. 14 

100 


Of  100 
petty, 
in  the 
North 
Smith 
East  . 
West 
Centre 


crimes  against  pro- 
there  were  committed 


No.  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  tlie 
person,  stated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole 
population,  and  on 
an  average  of  the 
years  l»25-6-7-8-9aud 
1H30. 


In  the 

South,  one  crime  is 
committed  for 
every  . . 

East 

North  .... 
Centre  . . . ■ 

West  .... 


1 1,003  inhabitants. 
17-.349 
19,9(54 
20,984 
22,108 


No.  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  pro- 
perty,  stated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole 
population,  and  on 
an  average  of  the 
years  1825-6-7-8-9  and 
1830. 


7,945 

(5,949 

3,924 

8,285 

9,745 


The  result  of  this  table  is,  that  in  the  north  and  east, 
which  are  the  riche.st,  most  enlightened,  and  most  densely 
peopled,  there  is  the  greatest  proportion  of  ciimes  against 
property.  In  the  same  regions  the  crimes  against  the 
person  are  greatly  fewer,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  in  the  south,' hut  a little  more  numerous  than  in  the 
centre  and  we.st.  The  centre  and  west  are  the  darkest, 
the  least  densely  peopled,  and  the  least  industrious  re- 
"ions  ; and  they  present  the  smallest  number  of  crimes  of 
both  clescriptions.  The  south  contains  several  large  towns, 
is  less  enlightened  than  the  north  and  east,  but  more  so 
than  the  west  and  centre  ; and  it  commits  more  crimes 
than  any  of  the  others  against  the  person,  but  very  nearly 
as  lew  as  the  west  and  centre  against  property. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  these  remarkable  differ- 
ences, M.  Guerry  has  indulged  in  some  curious  specula- 
tions, which  we  give  without  any  comment. 

“ Among  the  causes  of  the  unequal  geographical  distribution 
of  crime  (says  M.  Guerry),  there  is  one  which  has  not  received 
the  attention  that  it  deserves.  This  is  the  difference  of  organiza- 
tion, which,  be  it  acquired  or  primitive,  is  so  great, _ that  iii  spite 
of  the  regularity  of  the  new  administrative  divisions,  it  is  still 
easy  to  z'ecogiiise  in  the  kingdom  several  distinct  nations,  having 
each  its  own  language,  manners,  customs,  and  pi-ejudices.  In 
similar  circiimstances,  the  inhabitants  of  Basque  or  of  Langue- 
doc would  not  act  like  the  Norman  : nor  the  I3as-Bretoii  likethe 
iiihahitaiit  of  Auvergne  or  Berry.  These  diversities  of  character 
ill  several  of  the  ancient  provinces  are  so  striking,  that  they  have 
long  been  consecrated  in  popular  proverbs.  ’ 

We  must  make  short  work  with  the  remaining  portion 
of  M.  Guerry’s  volume.  The  yearly  swicide.s  are  com- 
mitted in  the  following  proportions  : — 

In  the  North  . . 1 by  every  9,853  inhabitants. 


100 

* Rousseau,  who  occasionally  looked  deeper  into  the  philosojihy 
of  hnman  conduct  than  most  of  those  who  mention  his  name 
merely  to  show  off  the  high  tone  of  their  moral  sensibility,  has 
touched  upon  the  influence  of  custom  in  his  own  peculiar  man- 
jier.  In  an  argument  against  the  difl'usinn  of  knowledge,  he 
observes: — “Tout  jieuple  qui  a des  inoiurs,  et  (pii  ;>ar  consequent 
respecte  ses  lois,  et  ne  veut  jioint  l affiner  stir  ses  ancieiis  usages, 
doit  se  garaiitir  avec  soin  des  sciences,  et  snrtout  de  savaiis,  dont 
les  maximes  sententieuses  et  dogmatiques  Ini  npprendraient 
bientot  a.  mepriser  ses  usages  et  ses  lois  ; ce  qu'une  nation  ne 
pent  jamais  faire  sans  se  corronipre.  Le  inoindre  clumgement 
dans  les  coutnmes,— fnt  il  ineme  avantageux  a certains  egards, — 
totirne  tonjours  an  prejudice  de  mauirs.  Otr  tes  conlumcs  sort!  la 
vwTole  (In peaple,  et  des  qn’il  cesse  de  ies  respecter,  il  n a plus  de 
regie  que  ses  passions,  ni  de  frein  qne  les  lois,  qiii  ju'tivenl  qiielqne- 
fois  contenir  les  mfebans,  inais  jamais  les  renilre  bons.’’ 

-)-  The  true  way  of  getting  at  tlie  amount  of  tlie  effect  pro- 
duced on  Clime  by  the  riifl'usion  of  a knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  would  be,  first  to  ascertain  the  proportion  i«  some  parti- 
cular (lislnct  between  the  persons  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
those  who  cannot  (confinii.g  the  enumeration  to  piu-sons  within 
the  limits  of  tlie  period  of  life  during  which  crimes  are  com- 
mitted), and  then  to  com]iare  that  with  the  proportion  hetweeii 
tlie  rnminoh  who  can  read  and  w rite,  and  tliose  w ho  cannot. 
But  even  this  calculation  would  determine  nothing  either  for  or 
against  education  properly  so  called.  I he  niere  art  ol  reading 
and  writing,  though  so  often  confounded  with  education,  i.s  really 
no  more  education  than  any  other  meclianical  accom]>lishinent — 
than  the  art  of  dancing,  for  example,  or  the  art  of  mending  shoes, 
or  the  art  of  playing  at  cricket. 


East 

Centre 

M'est 

South 


1 by  every  21,734 
1 by  every  27,393 
1 by  every  30,499 
1 bv  evei'v  30,879 


One  sixth  part  of  the  suicides,  each  year,  are  committed 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  hut  most  of  the  individuals 
are  strangers  in  the  cajrital. 

Of  1000  individuals  who  commit  suicide,  505  are  ori- 
ginally from  the  departments  ofthe  north,  168  from  those 
of  tlie  south,  65  from  the  west,  and  52  from  the  centre. 

In  the  department  ofthe  Seine  there  is  one  suicide  for 
every  3600  inhabitants  ; whereas  in  that  of  the  Haute  Loire 
there  is  only  one  out  of  163,000. 

The  more  we  approach  to  Paris  and  Dlarseilles,  the 
suicides  increase  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Eighty-four  out  of  the  hundred  criminals  again.st  the 
person,  'and  sixty-nine  out  of  the  hundred  criminals  against 
property,  belong  by  birth  to  the  localities  of  the  crimes. 
Only  tliree  crimes'  in  one  hundred  are  committed  by 
strangers  to  France. 

About  one-third  of  all  condemned  re-appetr  before  the 
tribunals  for  new  crimes. 

SECTION  OF  N.VTFR.VL  HISTORY.— M.  AG.\SSJZ  ON  THE 
S.VLMON. 

M'e  shall  quote  from  but  one  of  the  many  papers  read 
at  the  section  of  Natural  History,  but  it  is  of  its  kind  a 
gem.  M.  Agassiz,  its  author,  is  one  of  those  distinguished 
foreigners  who  attended  the  Edinburgh  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  first 
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ichthyologist  now  in  Europe.  His  researches  in  fossil 
ichthyology  in  particular,  havethrown  such  light  upon  some 
ill-understood  points  of  geology,  that  the  Geological  So- 
ciety has  (to  its  honour  be  it  stated)  awarded  him  the  Wol- 
laston Medal  for  the  present  year  ; and  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  Council  of  the  Association  has  allotted  100/.  lor  the 
purpose  of  following  up  the  views  contained  in  his  work 
on  Fossil  Fishes.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should  willingly 
give  his  paper  at  length  ; but  stinted  as  we  are,  we  can 
only  find  room  for  a short  statement  of  the  general  results 
to  which  M.  Agassiz  has  arrived : — 

“ It  is  a very  singular  fact,  that  those  fishes  which  are  the  most 
widelv  distributed,  and  those  which  are  most  higlily  prized,  are 
precisely  tliose  whose  natural  liistory  is  tlie  most  perplexed.  The 
opinions,  too,  which  are  so  widely  extended  concerning  tlieir  geo- 
graphical distribution,  are  not  at  all  in  tinison  with  tlie  real  state 
of  things.  There  scarcely  exists  a country  to  ■wliicli  some  pe- 
culiar sjiecies  of  salmon  has  not  lieen  assigned,  and  I may  add, 
that  even  in  the  Regne  Ammal  of  Cuvier,  we  find  many  nominal 
species,  which  are  not  even  local  varieties,  as  I pur|)ose  ere  long 
to  demonstrate.  The  cupidity  of  tlie  fishermen,  tlie  rivalry  of 
epicures,  and  tlie  fastidiousness  of  tlie  palate  ol  salmon-eaters, 
have,  witliout  doulit,  contributed  to  spread  these  opinions  upon 
the  narrow  limit  assigned  to  the  haunts  ol  tlie  species  of  tlie  sal- 
mon. There  is  especially  a famous  variety,  in  tlie  annals  of  e[ii- 
curism,  over  which  the  greatest  possible  obscurity  has  been  cast 
— it  is  I'omhre  ch<’vu/i>‘r,  tiie  char,  or  alpine  trout.  Alter  having 
attentively  examined  tlie  continental  varieties,  I with  eagerness 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  I have  lately  enjoyed,  of  ex- 
amining near  their  native  haunts  several  species  of  this  genus 
which  are  found  in  England.  Through  the  kiinine.ss  of  Sir  William 
Jardine  and  of  Mr.  Selby,  I have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining all  those  which  they  have  collected  from  the  Scottish 
lakes  ; and  the  result  has  been,  that  I have  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  perfect  identity  of  many  of  them  with  the  species 
found  in  other  countries  in  Europe  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  convinced  by  the  observations  ol  these  naturalists,  that  there 
are  species  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Nevertheles.s,  it  is  true,  that 
systematic  authors,  from  having  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into 
error  by  the  prevailing  opinions  circulated  concerning  the  vast 
multitude  of  species  of  this  genus,  have  been  investigating  the 
characters  of  a great  number  of  merely  imaginary  species.  But  to 
the  philosophical  naturalist,  the  distinctions  upon  which  they  sup- 
port themselves  in  establishing  the  differences  of  sjtecies,  aretpiite 
insufficient,  and  the  comparative  examination  of  these  pseudo- 
species admits  of  very  different  results. 

“ I am  convinced  that  all  the  fish  belonging  to  this  family,  on 
the  Continent,  may  be  reduced  to  the  six  following  species  : — 

“ 1.  Salmo  Umbla,  Lin.  the  Char  of  England — the  Ombre 
Chevalier  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva — tlte  Rotheli  of  Swiss  Ger- 
many — and  the  Schwarz Reutel  of  Saltzhurg. 

“ Synonyms  : Salmo  Salvelinus,  Loi.  Salmo  alpinus,  Lin. 
Salmo  Salmarinus,  Lin.  (but  not  the  Salmo  alpinus  of 
. Block'), 

“ This  fish  is  found  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  Sweden  and 
Switzerland,  and  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Germany- 

“2.  Salmo  Fario,  Lin.  The  Trout  of  brooks — Common  Trout 
— Gillaroo  Trout — and  Par. 

“Synonyms:  Salmo  sylvatictis,  Schrank.  Salmo  alpi- 
nus, Block.  Salmo  punctatus,  Cuv.  Salmo  Marmo- 
ratus,  Cnv.  Erylhrinus,  Lui. 

“ It  is  found  as  extensively  as  the  first  species. 

“3.  Salmo  Trutta,  Li«.  Sea  Trout  — Salmon  Trout.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  Salmo  Lemanus  of  Cuvier,  and  the  Salmo  albus 
of  Roiidelehus, 

“ It  is  found  as  extensively  as  the  two  preceding. 

“ 4.  Salmo  lacustris,  Lin.  The  same  as  the  Salmo  Illanca,  and 
the  Salmo  Schiffermulleri  of  Block. 

“ Found  in  the  lakes  of  Lower  Austria,  and  in  the  Rhine 
above  Constance. 

“ 5.  Salmo  Salar,  Lin.  Tke  true  Salm'.n.  The  Salmo  Hama- 
ins  of  Cuvier  is  the  old  fish,  and  the  Salmo  Gadeni  of  Bloch 
the  young  fish. 

“ Found  in  the  Northern  Se.as,  whence  it  ascends  the  rivers 
even  as  far  as  the  Swiss  lakes. 

“ G.  Salmo  Ilucho,  l.in.  Of  the  same  species  as  the  preceding. 
“ Peculiar  to  the  waters  of  the  Danube. 

“ It  results,  then,  from  these  observations,  that  the  different 
species  of  the  ralmon  family,  far  from  being  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  some  small  bodies  of  fresh-water,  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  widely  distributed.  They  also  thrive  in  all  climate.s, 
at  least  in  all  elevations  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  whether 
in  fresh  water  or  in  salt.  Nevertheless,  they  prefer  those  situa- 
tions where  the  water  is  limpid. 

“ I may  state,  that  it  is  not  upon  vague  data  that  I have  drawn 
these  several  conclusions,  but  upon  the  actual  examination^  of 
living  specimens  of  all  the  species  that  have  been  named  ; and  that 
1 have  myself  studied  them  in  the  localities  where  they  were 
caught.” 


SECTION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

The  muster  of  geologists  at  tlie  Edinburgh  meeting  was 
very  strong,  and  included,  with  very  few  exceptions,  almost 
every  geologist  of  eminence  in  England.  There  were 
many  intere.sting  papers  read  ; and  as  the  great  talkers  and 
humorists  of  the  Association  belong,  almost  to  a man,  to 
the  Geological  Section,  there  was  much  discussion  and 
jocularity. 

DR.  BOASE  ON  THE  STRATIFICATION  OF  PRIMARY  ROCKS. 

The  first  day  was  taken  up  with  a discussion— postponed 
from  the  Cambridge  meeting — on  some  new  views  advo- 
cated by  Dr.  Boase,  of  Cornwall,  and  embodied  by  him  in 
a volume,  recently  published,  on  ‘ Primary  Geology,’  rela- 
tive to  the  stratification  of  primary  rocks.  The  leading 
object  of  Dr.  Boase’s  statement  was  to  show — that  the 
slaty  appearance  of  certain  primary  rocks,  such  as  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  and  clay-slate,  is  not  a proof  of  stratification, 
but  a mere  peculiarity  of  (concretionary)  structure — that 
all  the  characters  usually  considered  as  characteristic  of 
stratification  were  to  be  found  in  granites — that,  in  tact,  no 
real  structural  distinction  existed  between  the  granites 
and  the  primary  slates — that  both  were  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  a process  entirely  different  from  that 
wliich  nature  had  followed  in  the  case  of  the  sedimentary 
rock.s. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  in  one  of  iiis  rapid  and  elorpient 
extempore  addresses,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
Dr.  Boase’s  reasoning  was  raised  on  too  narrow  a basis. 
He  stated  that  he  Imd  himself,  some  sixteen  years  ago, 
from  an  examination  of  the  rocks  of  Cornwall,  been  led  to 
foim  the  same  opinions  as  those  of  Dr.  Boase,  and  most 
probably  should  have  held  the  same  opinions  still  if  he 
had  seen  no  other  rocks  ; but  having  examined  other  dis- 
tricts, he  was  induced  to  renounce  them.  Mr.  Sedgwick 
argued  that  it  ivas  impossible,  in  any  conclusions  as  to 
stratification,  to  separate  the  higher  and  lower  parts  of  the 
slate  series;  and  that  if,  instead  of  proceeding  H/Hcart/v 
from  granite,  of  which  we  know  little,  w'e  proceeded  down- 
ivanh  from  the  rocks  containing  organic  remains,  con- 
cerning whose  origin  we  possess  certain  knowledge,  we 
should  be  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pri- 
mary rocks  were  really  stratified.  A long  discussion  fol- 
lowed, which  ended  in  no  conclusion  savejthi,s,  that  the 
whole  dispute  was  one  of  words,  and  not  of  scientific  facts 
- — -that  Professor  Sedgwick  had  one  meaning  tor  “ stratifi- 
cation” and  Dr.  Boase  another— and  that  if  the  disputants 
had,  in  the  first  instance,  agreed  as  to  a definition  of  the 
term  on  which  the  whole  controversy  turned,  it  would  be 
found,  perhaps,  that  their  views  were  not  so  wide  asunder 
as  they  all  along  appeared.  Again  w'e  call  upon  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to 
consider  that  all  their  labours  will  be  barren,  unless  th’y 
learn  and  teach  the  advantages  of  a sound  logical  system 
of  reasoning. 

MR.  LYELL  ON  THE  RISE  IN  THE  LEVEL  OF  CERTAIN  PARTS 
OF  THE  COAST  OF  SWEDEN. 

That  the  Baltic  has  been  gradually  growing  shallower, 
and  that  some  parts  of  its  bed  have  been  consequently 
converted  into  dryland — especially  in  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland— are  facts  noted  as  long  back  as  the  time  of 
Pliny  ; but  whether  this  lowering  of  its  level  is  general  or 
local,  or  consequent  upon  an  elevation  of  its  bed,  or  upon 
an  actual  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  its  waters,  is  to  this 
day  a matter  of  conjecture.  Mr.  Lyell, who  had  just  returned 
to  Edinburgh  from  a tour  in  Sweden,  made  for  the  purpose 
of  judgiiui  for  himself  on  these  points,  was  called  upon  by 
Mr.  Greenhough  to  state  his  views  generally  to  the  Sec- 
tion, and  made  the  following  statement,  as  reported  in 
Jameson’s  Journal: — 

“ Dir.  Lyell  stated  that  he  was  most  willing  to  answer  to  this 
call,  though  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  give  in  detail  all  tlie 
proofs  of  a change  of  level  which  he  liad  observed.  It  was  hi.s 
intention  soon  to  read  a paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  give  orally  an  outline  ot 
the  principal  results  at  which  he  had  arrived.  It  would  be  neces- 
,sary  to  preface  his  statement  with  a brief  sketch  of  tlie  state  of 
the  controversv  touching  the  gradual  rise  of  Scandinavia,  at  the 
time  of  his  visiting  that  country.  It  was  more  than  100  years 
since  the  Swedish;  naturalist,  Celsius,  had  declared  his  opinion, 
that  the  levels  of  the  waters,  both  ot  the  Baltic  and  the  ocean, 
were  suffering  a gradual  depression.  In  confirmation  ot  this 
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phenomenon,  Celsius  had  appealed  to  several  distinct  classes  of 
proofs  ■ 1st,  The  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  north.ern 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  that  towns,  formerly  sea-ports,  were 
then  far  inland,  and  that  the  sea  was  still  constantly  leaving  dry 
new  tracts  of  land  along  its  borders.  2ndly,  The  testimony  of  the 
same  inhahitaiits,  that  various  insulated  rocks  in  the  Gult  of 
Bothnia,  and  on  some  parts  of  the.  eastern  shores  ot  Sweden, 
then  rose  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  they  reniembere.i 
them  to  have  done  in  their  vouth.  3dly,  That  marks  had  been 
cut  on  the  fixed  rocks  on  the  shore  some  thirty  years  or  more  helore, 
to  point  out  the  level  at  which  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  formerly 
stood  when  not  raised  by  the  winds  to  an  unusual  height,  and 
that  these  marks  already  indicated  a sinking  ol  the  waters.  On  the 
whole,  Celsius  concluded  that  the  rate  of  depression  amounted 
to  three  or  four  feet  in  a hundred  years.  To  this  cone  usion  it 
was  objected,  that  there  were  many  parts  of  the  Baltic  where  the 
level  of  the  sea  had  not  fallen,  as  could  be  proved  by  ancient 
pines  and  castles  standing  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  other 
natural  and  artificial  monuments.  It  was  remarked  that  the  new 
accessions  of  land  were  chiefly  where  rivers  entered  the  sea,  and 
where  new  sedimentary  deposits  were  forming  ; and  that  the 
marks  were  not  to  he  depended  upon,  because  the  level  of  the  sea 
tluctuated  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  tlie  wind. 

“ Von  Buch,  in  the  course  of  his  tour  in  Sweden  and  JNorway, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  found  at  several  places  on  the  western 
shores  of  Scandinavia,  deposits  of  sand  and  mud  containing  nu- 
merous shells  referable  to  species  now  living  in  the  neighbour- 
ing ocean.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from  imeounts  which 
he  receiveil  from  inhabitants  ot  the  coasts  of  the  Bot.,nian  .lu  , 
he  inferred  that  Celsius  was  correct  in  regard  to  a gradual 
change  of  relative  level.  As  the  sea  cannot  sink  in  one  jdace  with- 
out falling  everywhere.  Von  Buch  concluded  that  certain  parts  ot 
Sweden  and  Finl.and  were  slowly  and  insensibly  rising.  Mr. 
Lvell  together  with  Von  Hoff  and  others,  still  continued  to  en- 
tertain doubts  with  regard  to  the  reality  of  this  phenomenon, 
partly  on  grounds  stated  by  former  wnter.s,  and  aoove  enume- 
rated partly  because  Sweden  and  Norway  have  been,  within  the 
times  of  history,  very  free  from  violent  earthquakes,  and  because 
the  elevation  was  said  to  take  place  not  suddenly  and  by  staits, 
according  to  tlie  analogy  of  the  intermittent  action  ot  earthquakes 
ami  volcanos,  but  slowly,  constantly,  ami  insensibly 

“ Mr.  Lvell  bad  visited  some  partsof  the  shores  ot  the  Bothiiian 
Gulf,  between  Stockholm  and  Gefle,  ami  of  the  western  coast  of 
Sweden,  between  Uddevalla  and  Gothenburg,  districts  particu- 
larlv  alluded  to  bv  Celsius.  He  bad  examined  several  of  the  marks 
cut' by  the  Swedish  pilots,  under  the  direction  ot  the  Swedish 
Academv  of  Sciences  in  1H20,  ami  found  the  level  of  the  Baltic 
in  calm  weather  several  inches  below  the  marks.  He  also  found 
the  level  of  the  waters  several  feet  below  marks  made  seventy  or 
a hundred  years  before.  He  obtained  similar  results  on  the  side 
of  the  oce.xn;  ami  found  in  both  districts  that  the  testimony  o 
theinhahitaiusagreed  e.xacllywith  that  of  their  ancestors  recorded 
1)V  Celsius.  After  coritirmino' the  accounts  given  hy  V on  liucii,  ot 
the  uvurrence  on  the  side  of  the  ocean,  of  elevated  lieds  of  recent 
shells  at  various  heights,  from  ten  to  two  hundred  feet,  Mr.  Bye.l 
added,  that  he  had  also  discovered  deposits  on  the  side  ot_  the 
Bothnian  Gulf,  between  Stockholm  and  Gefle,  containing  fossil 
shells  of  the  same  species  which  now  characterize  the  hrackisli 
waters  of  that  sea.  These  occur  at  various  elevations  irmn  one 
to  a hundred  feet,  ami  sometimes  reach  fifty  miles  inland,  l lie 
shells  ai-e  partly  marine  and  partly  fliiviatile : the  marine  species 
are  identical  w'ith  those  now  living  in  the  ocean,  hut  are  dwarhsn 
in  size,  and  never  attain  the  average  dimensions  of  tho.se  which 
live  in  waters  sufficientlv  salt  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  lull 
development.  i\Ir.  Lveli  concluded  hy  declaring  his  belief  that 
certain  iiarts  of  Sweden  are  undergoing  a gradual  rise,  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  feet  in  a century,  while  other  parts 
visited  hy  him,  fartlier  to  the  south,  appear  to  experience  no 
movement.” 


SECTION  OF  MATHEM.\TICS  AND  GENERAL  PHASICS. 

We  have,  through  the  course  of  this  paper,  made  sncli 
frequent  reference'to  the  proceedings  of  this  section,  that 
we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  again  to  call  the  particulai 
attention  of  the  reader  to  the  bad  metliods  of  investiga- 
tion by  wliicii  its  leading  members  seemed  to  be  influenced. 
Here,  of  all  places,  in  tlie  section  of  “ Mathematics  and 
General  Pliysics,”  tlie  cliosen  retreat  of  sound  logic  and 
severe  reasoning,  did  we  expect  to  see  “ pliilosophy  teacli- 
in'i’"  by  example.”  Here,  at  least,  thonglit  we,  we  sliall 
see  nature  interrogated  in  the  rigid  way  lacts  first  care- 
fully scrutinized,  tlum  generalized,  after  a process  oflalio- 
rious  induction,  and  classified  in  relcrence  to  well-esta- 
hlished  general  laws  or  principles.  I liis  is  tlie  scliool  ot 
Xewton— liere  tlie  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon  will  be 
riglitly  interpreted.  Tlie  reader  is  already  prepared  for 
our  disap))ointment,  and  acquainted  with  some  ot  its 
sources.  We  liave  told  liim  that  the  eminent  men  who 


composed  the  Committee  of  the  Mathematical  Section 
seemed  to  labour  under  a wrong  persuasion,  that  for  them 
to  descend  from  the  airy  speculations  and  lolty  soarings 
of  science,  to  tlie  level  of  tlie  practical  understanding  of 
the  crowd  beyond  tlie  pale  of  academic  distinction,  would 
be  to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  the  Association.  But 
after  making  the  largest  allowance  on  this  score,  and  tor 
the  novelty  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  situation  in 
wliich  the  Committee  found  tliemselves  placed,  there  is 
.still  what  Sir  John  Herschel  calls  a large  “ residual  me- 
dium ” whicli  we  can  only  account  for  by  the  liehef  that 
there’are  more  things  in  the  heaven  and  earth  oi  science 
tlian  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosopliy.  Above  all,  do  we 
believe  that  they  are  ignorant— ay,  grossly  ignorant— of 
the  uses  of  language  as  an  instrument  ot  thought ; and 
thouo-h  glib  and  flippant  enough  in  repeating  and  discuss- 
ino*  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  mathematical  and 
pin-sical  science  of  the  Lagranges,  and  the  Laplaces,  and 
tlie  Ivorys,  that,  with  a very  few  exceptions,— Mr.  Peacock 
especially  -they  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  witli  tlie 
di.stinctive  features  of  matiiematical  language  and  reason- 
ing, as  an  instrument  of  logical  discipline.  How  other- 
wise can  we  account  for  the  too  frequent  negket  of  preci- 
sion in  their  language,  and  of  logical  connexion  between 
tlieir  premises  and  tlieir  conclusions  ? If  they  were  as 
duly  impressed  as  they  ought  to  be  witli  the  importance 
of  lano-uage  as  an  instrument  of  thought,— if  they  consi- 
deredVhat  even  the  best  educated  among  us  think,  as 
well  as  speak,  by  means  of  words,  and  that  all  our  inves- 
tigations m science  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a com- 
parison of  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing  ; that 
a = a,  as  an  old  mathematician  has  it ; and  above  all,  as 
we  stated  at  the  outset  of  (his  paper,  if  tiiey  bore  in  mind, 
that  all  the  improvements  in  pliysical  science  winch  shed  a 
lustre  upon  modern  times  were  wholly  the  fruit  of  improved 
methods  of  investigation,  they  must  hav^e  eageriy  em- 
braced the  opportunities  that  were  daily  afforded  them,  ol 
o-uiding  the  blear-eyed  and  tlie  near-siglited  votaries  of 
knowledge  in  tlie  way  to  the  temple  of  science,  by  at  least 
placing  finger-posts  at  the  right  paths,  and  land-marks 
and  warning-posts  at  tlie  shallows  and  pit-falls.  In  the 
mathematical  sciences,  as  they  are  called,  is  this  guidance 
most  especially  required  ; for  it  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  that  mathematics  is  not  a science  of  facts,  but  of  con- 
nexions : that  is,  its  object  is  not  the  ascertaining  truths 
with  respect  to  actual  existence,  but  the  tracing  thenr 
logical  filiation  ; that  its  bases,  or  first  principles,  are  defi- 
nitions, and  not  axioms,  as  commonly  supposed  ; and  that 
Condillac’s  celebrated  dictum,  that  “ the  art  of  ^reasoning 
is  nothing  more  than  a language  well  arranged”  (i’art  de 
raisoner  se  reduit  a une  langue  bien  faite),  holds  less  ex- 
ceptionablv  of  mathematics  than  any  other  branch  of 
human  knowledge.  It  was  long  ago  observed  Jiy  Mr. 
Locke,  tliat  it  is  in  some  of  its  particular  applications 
that  the  truth  of  the  axioms  and  general  enumerations  in 
geometry  is  originally  perceived  by  tlie  mind;  and,  theie- 
' fore,  that  the  general  proposition,  so  far  from  being  the 
2Tound  of  our  assent  to  the  truths  ^vl^ch  it  comprehends 
—fas  is  taught  and  practised  at  our  Universities)-is  only 
a verbal  generalization  of  what,  in  particular  instances, 
has  been  already  acknowledged  as  true.  But  this  topic 
would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  immediate  purpose,  winch, 
once  for  all,  we  repeat,  is- to  impress  upon  the  managers 
of  the  British  Association,  that  if  they  wish  to  realize  the 
great  objects  they  propose  to  themselves,  they  must  direct 
tlieir  energies  towards  disseminating  a knowledge  among 
tlieir  members  of  tlie  advantages  of  right  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, and  of  the  disadvantages  of  wrong  methods. 

Tliere  are  two  modes  of  attaining  this  end  which  we 
would  particularly  recommend  to  their  notice.  One  ^is,— 
the  appointment  of  some  half  dozen  Baconian  leciure- 
si;ips,— the  lecturers’  chief  duty  to  consist  in  a migratory 
mission  among  the  larger  towns,  at  the  several  philoso- 
phical  societies  and  meclianics’  institutes,  of  whicli  they 
miirlit  familiarly,  but  clearlv,  explain  the  great  Baconian 
text,  tliat“  Man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature, 
is  limited  in  act  and  understanding  by  liis  observation  ot 
the  order  of  nature  : neitlicr  liis  knowledge  nor  liis  pov. er 
extends  further.”* 


* Homo,  iiatur®  minister  et  interpres,  tantum  facit  et  intelle- 
git  quantum  de  iiatuiK  ordine  re  vel  niente  oliservaverit ; iiec 
ainplius  scit  aut  potest. — Bacon,  ^ovum  Oryanum,  Apkor,  1. 
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OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


The  other  great  obj,ect  to  whicli  we  would  direct  the 
energies  of  t lie  Association,  is — the  constants  of  nature 
and  art,  proposed  by  Mr.  Babbage.  An  approximation  to 
such  a collection  as  that  contemplated  by  Mr.  Babbage, 
would  be  the  greatest  service  that  all  the  scientilic  bodies 
at  present  in  Europe  could  confer  upon  the  scientific 
world.  It  would  teach  the  uses  of  language,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  more  effectually  than  a thousand  meta- 
physical treatises,  and  beside  tabulating  established 
i'acts,  would  point  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  new  ones. 

We  shall  take  leave  here  of  the  Mathematical  and 
Pliysical  Sections,  and,  indeed,  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Edinburgh  Meeting  altogether,  with  a subject  to  which 
we,  in  these  northern  climates,  are  practically  by  no 
means  strangers, — we  mean  the  subject  of  Rain.  It  is 
the  only  one  discussed  at  the  Physical  Section  of  a popu- 
lar character. 

PROFESSOR  PHILLIPS  ON  THE  FALL  OF  RAIN  AT  YORK. 

Among  the  experiments  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
the  Association,  there  are  none  of,  at  least,  more  familiar 
interest,  than  those  of  Professor  Phillips,  with  regard  to 
the  cjuantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  different  elevations. 
We  are  all  practical  meteorologists  in  our  way;  and  the 
assiduity  of  our  watchings  of  the  weather-glass,  and  on 
“ fine  day,”  “ wot  day,'’  “ cold  day,”  &c.  greetings,  show 
how  intimately  the  subject  is  mixed  up  with  our  every-day 
feelings.  Strange  to  say,  however,  we  are  more,  perhaps, 
in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  antecedent  conditions  of 
rain,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  its  formation,  than  with 
respect  to  any  other  branch  of  natural  history.  We  know 
all  about  the  satellites  of  .Jupiter  and  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
— can  talk  pretty  confidently  touching  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  planets,— anci  even  foretell  the  re-appear 
ance  of  a comet,  but  cannot,  scientifically,  tell  whether  it 
will  rain  to-morrow,  or  even  to-day;  or  why  it  rained 
yesterday  on  the  road  to  Bristol,  while  it  was  dry  this 
side  of  Reading.  A gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stevelley 
read  a paper  at  the  Edinburgh  Meeting,  in  which  he  per- 
suaded himself,  at  least,  that  the  whole  theory  of  clouds, 
rain,  hail.  See.,  was  as  plain  as  a pike-staff;  but  the 
learned  gentleman,  besides  that  Iris  remarks  contained  no 
novelty,  assumed  all  that  we  want  to  see  established — 
namely,  the  antecedent  conditions  of  rain.  Grant  him  his 
tortoise  supporter, — his  irov  orw — namely,  his  spherules, 
and  his  winds,  driving  fore  and  aft,  and  his  opposite 
electricities  and  his  different  strata  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  and  the  rest  followed  consecutively  enough;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  how  these  antecedent  conditions  can 
be  scientifically  demonstrated. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton  sufficiently  explains  the 
general  fact  of  watery  depositions  from  the  atmosphere; 
but  still  leaves  many  of  the  phenomena  of  rain  sur- 
rounded with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  It  is 
easy  to  infer,  for  example,  from  the  law  of  the  tension  of 
vapour,  that  when  two  currents  of  air  having  different 
temperatures,  but  both  alike  saturated  with  vapour,  are 
mixed  together,  though  the  resulting  temperature  of  the 
mixture  will  be  the  mean  of  the  two,  the  resulting  tension 
will  not  be  likewise  the  mean  ; and  that  as  the  resulting 
tension  of  the  vapour  will  always  exceed,  the  tension  be- 
longing to  the  resulting  mean  temperature,  there  will  be 
a consequent  excess  of  vapour,  which  will  be  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  water,  in  proifortion  to  this  excess.  This 
is  all  plain  enough  as  the  expression  of  a general  fact ; 
and  it  also  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  more  rain 
should  fall  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  sea  than  at  sea, 
and  on  mountains  than  on  plains.  But  Irow  comes  it  that 
more  rain  falls  on  the  foot  of  a mountain  than  on  its  top, 
and  that  the  quantity  of  rain  diminishes,  as. we  ascend  in 
the  atmosphere,  to  a degree  that-  is  astonishing,  at  the 
moderate  height  of  200  feet  ? It  was  in  order,  if  po.s- 
sible,  to  determine  whether  this  singular  phenomenon  was 
the  result  of  local  peculiarities,  or  followed  a regular  law 
that  might  be  ex))ressed  in  a mathematical  formula,  that 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Gray  of  York  instituted  a series  of 
expeiiraents,  carefully  lontinued  for  twoyears,and  nowin 
process  of  continuation  for  a third  year,  to  the  results  of 
which  we  shall  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  vale  of  York  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extensive  and 
uniform  in  England,  havine:  a length  of  seventy  miles,  and 
a breadth  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles.  This  circum- 


stance of  situation  gives  an  importance  to  the  moderate 
height  of  York  Minster,  which  is  denied  to  many  loltier 
buildings  in  the  country.  Three  stations,  at  each  ot  wliich 
a rain-gauge  was  fi.xed,’'‘  were  chosen  lor  measuring  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  fell  each  day  during  the  two  years. 
One  gauge  was  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Minster,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  242  feet;  another  at  the  York  Museum,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  73  feet ; and  the  third  on  the  ground  in 
the  midst  of  a large  grass-plat  in  the  neighbourhood.  By 
the  selection  of  these  three  stations,  the  three  conditions 
of  different  altitudes,  openness  of  sky,  and  contiguity  of 
])osition,  were  seemed.  In  twelve  months  there  fell  at  the 
Minster  15-910  inches,  at  the  Mu.seiim  20-401  inches,  on 
the  ground  24-401  inches.  The  same  result  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  second  year’s  observations  ; and  it  it  be 
confirmed  by  the  third  year’s  report,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect,  and  by  experiments  instituted  at  other 
places,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  results  to  a ma- 
thematical  formula,  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of 
the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  “The  first  remark,” 
says  Mr.  Phillips,  “which  I shall  make  on  these  results 
is,"that  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  rain  received  at 
different  heights  above  the  ground,  as  compared  with  that 
received  on  the  ground,  is  very  accurately  represented  by 
a simple  formula  involving  one  constant, — namely,  the 
square  root  of  the  height  of  the  station  above  the  ground, 
and  one  variable  coefficient.  Thus,  ni  \!  h=  the  diminu- 
tion of  rain  at  the  given  height.”  Then,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  relation  which  moisture  bears  to  ternpera- 
ture,  it  was  found  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  fell 
during  the  hot  or  summer  months,  and  the  least  in  winter. 
We  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Phillips  through 
his  speculations  on  the  physical  causes  or  conditions  of 
these  phenomena,  for,  besides  their  purely  hypotlietical 
character,  they  do  not  embrace  all  or  the  duel  elements 
of  the  problem. -|- 

We  here,  for  the  present,  clo.se  our  remarks  on  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Edinburgh  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

* Since  Mr.  Pliillips  read  Ids  paper — that  is,  since  the  Edin- 
burgh Meeting-  terminated — die  writer  ot  this  article  has 
examined  two  of  the  gauges,  that  on  the  ga-ound  and  tliat  (ui  tl'.e 
top  of  the  minster,  in  situ,  and  as  the  arraimements  are  very 
simple, and  as  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  similar  experimenis 
and  observations  should  he  multiplied  over  the  country,  he  wishes 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader.s  of  the  ‘ Printing  Machine’  to 
their  structure.  The  gauge  consists  of  a cidiical  box  of  strong 
tin.  exactly  ten  inches  by  the  side,  open  above,  and  receiving,  at 
an  inch  below  its  edge,  a ftinne!  slojiing  to  a small  hole  in  the 
centre.  On  one  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the  box,  close  to  the  top  ot 
thecavitv,  is  soldered  a short  pipe,  in  which  acork  is  fitted.  The 
whole  is  well  painted.  The  water  which  enters  is  poured  through 
the  short  tube  into  a cyHndrical  glass  vessel  graduated  to  cubic 
inches  and  fifths  of  cubic  inches.  Hence  one  inch  depth  of  rain 
in  the  gauge  will  lie  measured  by  100  inches  ot  the  graduated 
vessel,  and  -nsgt*'  of  an  inch  of  rain  may  be  very  easily  read  off. 

•f-  Tliis  observation  must  be  understood  to  apjily  to  the  results 
of  Mr.  Phillips’s  experiments  ami  observations  at  \ ork  alone, 
and  not  to  he  of  general  application.  Before  tlie  diminution  ct 
quantity  of  rain  at  different  heights  is  reduced  to  a mathema- 
tical quantity,  we  should  have  the  results  obtained  at  York 
verified  on  a large  scale,  and  at  v'arious  ]daceson  the  ghihe  ; and 
we  sliouid  liave  tlie  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Pliillips’s  obser- 
vations and  those  made  at  Westminster  liy  Dr.  Ileherden,  and  at 
the  Paris  Observatory  liv  M.  Aratro,  if  possible,  reconciled. 

Besides,  Mr.  I.uke  Il'oward,  the  venerable  father  of  meteorolo- 
gical science  in  Etighand,  stated,  at  Edinburgh,  that  liis  own 
oliser vHtioiis  hthI  cxj>GrinTt-*nts  led  to  results  very  dili'eient  fioni 
those  of  the  York  e.Kpcriments.  Mr.  Howard  maintained  that 
the  point  at  issue  was  one  entirely  of  local  peculiarity  ; that  he 
found,  on  some  occasions,  more  rain  fall  above  than  below  the 
grour.d,  at  other  times  less,  and  at  other  limes  no  difference  in 
quantity. 


Ttu-Slnltz  Kndnwmcnl. — Stultz,  the  prince  of  Loudon  tailors 
who  died  a short  time  since  at  Ilyeres,  in  the  .soiitli  of  France, 
left  a sum  of  eight  thousand  poniids  wlierewith  to  found  an  or- 
phan asylum  tit  Carlsruhe,  his  native  town.  Mith  this  stim,  and 
the  accumulations,  amounting  lit  all  to  upwtirds  ol  eleven  thou- 
sand pounds,  tin  institution,  styled  the  Stultz  Orpluin  . Asylum, 
has  been  founded  and  opened  in  tlie  convent  at  Lichteiithal,^  ne.ar 
Baden  ; and  the  inmates  are  to  receive  practical  instrtictlon  in 
husliandry  and  horticulture  upon  the  estates  belonging  to  that 
establishment. 
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MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Mcent  of  Mount  OWe/cs.— The  Lombardy  Alps  form  a limb  of 
the  Rbetian  chain,  which,  stretching  out  from  the  mam  stem  at 
Bernina,  in  a north-eastern  direction,  separates  a portion  ot  liom- 
hardv  from  the  Orisons  and  the  Tyrol,  and  then  sends  out 
smali  and  tortuous  branches,  towards  Upper  Italy  and  the  1 yro  . 
The  most  elevated  mountain  of  this  chain  lies  on  the  lyrolese 
side  of  the  point  where  the  contines  of  Tyrol,  Lombardy,  and 
Switzerland  meet;  by  the  Tyrolese  themselves  it  is  called  the 
Ortlespitze,  Ortles,  or  Orteles;  its  longitude  is  10  ol  east,  and 
its  latitude  46°  38'  north.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a desolate 
wilderness,  which  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  end  ot  the 
world,”  and  rising  above  the  valleys  of  Drofui.  Sulder,  I ubra, 
and  Martell,  its  snow-crowned  pyramidal  summit  is  the  most 
elevated  spot  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  possesses  an 
altitude  of2058S  Vienna  fathoms, or  12,81 4 English  feet.  lormer 
observations  gave  it  a much  greater  elevation;  Count  Bray  sup- 
poses it  14,468  Parisian  feet  in  heurht,  Gebhard  14,416,  Pichlei 
14,060,  and  Baron  Welder  12,059  feet.  The  open  and  lolty  sum- 
mit is  well  laid  down  in  the  excellent  chart  compiled  by  the  Ge- 
neral Staff.  Until  1 804  the  foot  of  man  had  never  reached  ic  but 
in  September  of  that  year,  a chamois-hunter,  named  Joseph  1 ich- 
ler,  on  the  side  id'  Trafoi,  after  repeated  failures  succeeded  in 
mounting  to  its  highest  peak.  In  1805,  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria  caused  a hut  to  be  erected  on  a part  of  the  mountain  ele- 
vated above  the  region  of  stunted  wood,  and  rings  and  iron  staves 
to  be  attached  to  the  perpendicular  surfaces  ; with  these  helps  1 r. 
Gebhard,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  thrice  succeeded  in  ascending 
it  The  best  place  from  which  to  start  upon  thus  interesting  ex- 
cursion is  Mals.  Proceeding  to  Trafoi,  and  advancing  about  twp. 
miles  from  thence,  the  traveller  comes  to  the  isolated  Edg'-'m  s 
Church,  called  the  Three  Springs,  on  the  stream  of  the  Irabu  ; 
he  then  ascends  a desert  alp  over  a m.ass  of  snow  to  the  Kittelu. 
a rocky  ridge,  from  the  foot  of  wdiicli  the  route  ascends,  over  a 
surface  of  loose  .shifting  soil,  for  nearly  four  miles,  along  the  edge 
of  an  abyss  of  2080  feet  deep.  He  now  steps  upon_  the  I'erner 
mountain,  and  crosses  it  in  a southern  direction  straight  towards 
Mount  Cristallo;  after  proceeding  for  seven  miles  anda-tialt,  he 
turns  towards  the  Schneerinne  (snow-edge),  an  alrno.st  perpendi- 
cular wall,  to  mount  which  reipiires  at  least  four  hours,  and  so 
dangerous  is  it,  that  not  even  the  chamois  flies  thither  save  when 
in  fear  of  his  life;  the  soil  is  loose  and  shifting,  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  is  sufficieiit  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  if  a stone  is 
disturbed,  it  is  immediately  precipitated  downwards.  In  this 
manner  the  traveller  must  go  round  the  whole  Ortles,  and  at  last 
reaches  the  snow-ridge,  which  conducts  from  the  Zwediil  to  the 
summit.  The  pyramid  reached  by  Gebhard  is  now  buried  in 
snow,  for  the  pinnacle  has  latterly  acquired  a further  e eyation  ot 
several  fathoms;  scarcely  ever  has  a visitor  tune  todOayheie. 
The  view  may  be  easily  conceived  to  be  boundless.  The  hrst 
night  is  passed  about  the  region  of  wood,  and  the  secimd  night  is 
sptut  at  the  same  place;  on  the  third  Mals  is  repined  This 
was  the  route  pursued  by  the  parly  wdio  ascended  in  82G  ; pre- 
viouslv  a less  arduous  way  through  the  vale  ot  the  buhl  has  been 
sought  out.  From  this  stream,  as  well  as  that  of  Tiafoi,  the  cha- 
ncl  of  St.  Gertrude  had  been  gained,  and  two  nights  passed  under 
Bie  Black  Head,  an  overhanging  rock  about  the  region  of  "'<'od. 
The  mountain  is  of  the  mica  formation  or  gneiss.  Professor  Tlnirm- 
wieser,  who  has  just  ascended  it,  beheld  the  peak  of  Mont  B anc 
from  its  summit.  He  made  the  journey  m a black  frock,  black 
stockings,  and  black  shoes.  The  old  guide,  Ihchler,  w-as  accom- 
nanied  bv  his  son,  whom  he  wished  to  initiate  in  the  dilhculties  of 
the  road,'  as  he  had  vowed,  after  his  return,  never  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  this  perilous  journey  again.  I rofessoi  I hiiini- 
wieser  has  already  performed  many  miiuiitain  pnirneys,  and  is  an 
individual  of  no  ordinarv  cast  of  character.  M hen  he  beheld  the 
Adriatic  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so  overcome  by  his  emotions, 
as  to  leap  off  the  elevated  shore  on  which  he  was  standing,  into 
the  sea,  to  the  great  horror  of  his  guide. 

The  Mercantile  Community  in  China. — Official  communications 
liave  been  recently  received  by  the  Russian  government  from 
GolUchowsky,  the  superintendent  of  customs  at  Kuichta  a town 
w ithin  the  Russian  territory,  on  the  borders  ol  China  : the.se  are 
accompanied  by  several  specimens  of  Cbinese  industry,  which 
afford  no  small  proof  of  ibeir  skill.  By  the  same  oi.portiinity, 
accounts  of  the  mode  of  conducting  trade  by  the  Chinese  between 
Ki'ichfi  and  lUaimndschiii,  on  the  Chinese  side  ot  the  frontier, 
have  been  transmitted.  “ The  latter,”  as  these  accounts  state, 
“ is  situated  directly  opposite  to  Kiachta,  and  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  2.30  paces  from  it,  the  frontier  lying  between  them, 
ami  it  is  the  great  Chinese  entrepot  for  Russian  commerce.  Mai- 
mu.lschin,  situated  in  a sandy  flat,  is  a regularly  built  little  town, 
containing  about  170  houses.  Here,  as  well  as  at  Kiachta,  every 
moment  is  devoted  to  commercial  concerns,  which  are  chiefly 
carried  on  with,  and  are  esi>ecially  important  to,  .Asiatic  Russia. 
With  a view  to  this  tr.ade,  almost  every  dwelling  is  furnished 
with  a store-house  and  shop.  The  superintcudauee  of  the  town 


is  vested  in  several  elders,  called  by  fhe  Chinese  tything-men,  and 
hundred-men,  who  are  elected  by  the  community  at  large.  1 he 
names  of  these  functionaries  are  posted  on  the  gates  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  make  them  generally  known.  In  this  manner,  the 
local  pidice  of  every  other  place  in  China  is  organized.  Even 
those  Chinese  who  carry  on  the  least  amount  ot  trade  with 
Kiachta,  reside  at  Mainiudschin.  They  employ  one,  two,  or 
sometimes  three  clerks,  according  to  the  extent  ot  their  business. 
To  these  persons  they  intrust  the  capital  necessary  for  all  trans- 
actions, and.  instead  of  a fixed  sum,  they  receive  aper  centage  on 
the  yearly  amount  of  profit  as  their  remuneration.  This  circum- 
stance led  the  Russian  merchants  of  this  place  into  the  error  ot 
sunposing  that  the  Chinese  carry  on  their  trade  in  companies, 
which  is  not  at  all  the  case.  The  Chinese  merchants  are  accus- 
tomed to  divide  the  yearly  gains  among  themselves,  the  fum 
originally  provided  as  a trading  capital  being  always  preserved 
entire  The  majority  of  the  Chinese  traders  in  these  parts  come 
from  the  government  of  Schaii-Si,  and  they  pursue  their  occu- 
pation during  the  three  winter  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February  only. 

The  Jnnuanodon.—^ome  men  employed  in  a quarry  near  Maid- 
stone recently  discovered  traces  of  hones  in  the  fragments  of  a 
large  block  of  sandstone,  which  had  been  blown  to  pieces,  iii  blast- 
ing with  gunpoivder.  The  proprietor  of  the  quarry  had  the 
scattered  fragments  collected  on  the  spot,  and  upon  placing  toge- 
ther such  as  would  join,  it  was  found  that  they  formed  a mass 
measuring  eight  feet  by  seven.  The  stones  which  enveloped  the 
bones  having  been  removed,  a large  jiortion  of  the  skeleton  of 
what  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Inguanodon,  was  ex- 
posed to  view.  It  has  been  purchased  by  some  gentlemen  ot  the 
iieighboiirhood,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Martell,  by  whom  it  has 
been  properly  arranged,  and  placed  in  his  museum.  The  speci- 
men is  said  to  exhibit  many  parts  of  the  osteological  characteis 
of  the  ancient  monster,  which  were  not  previously  known. 

Zincography. —We  lately  mentioned  (p.  87)  an  instance  in 
which  it  had  been  vainly  endeavoured  to  render  the  services  of 
lithography  available  in  the  preparation  of  maps  of  a superior 
description  ; and  it  now  seems  that  the  very  existence  ot  litho- 
graphy is  threatened  by  the  application  of_  the  same  process  to 
plates  of  a metallic  composition,  the  basis  of  which  is  zinc. 
Drawing  and  writing  can  be  effected  upon  these  plates  with  as 
much  facility  as  upon  stone,  ami  can  he  as  easily  transferred  to 
paper,  by  the  same  machinery.  As  few  prejudices  in  favour  of 
lithograidiy  have  had  time  to  grow  up,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
greater  chkipness  and  portability  of  the  metallic  plates  will  ere 
long  occasion  the  use  of  stone  to  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
The  invention,  which  is  due  to  M.  Breugnotj  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 

Black  Swans. — A new  species  of  export  has  been  set  on  foot  at 
Swan  River,  which  it  is  expected  will  turn  out  well— namely,  the 
sending  a number  of  black  swans  to  Java,  where  these  interest- 
ing animals  are  much  esteemed,  and  fetch  a high  price.— Hobart 
Town  Courier. 


Arrivals.— It  affords,  in  manv  respects,  a curious  and  instructive 
insight  into  the  state  of  a country,  to  observe  what  arrivals  m it 
are  thought  to  claim  public  notice.  With  this  view,  the  folUnving 
extract  fVoina  N an  Diemen's  Land  newspaper,  the  ‘ Hobart  1 own 
Courier,’  may  be  considered  interesting: — “ By  the  Atwick  are 
arrived  two  engineers,  one  carpenter,  one  c.abinetmaker,  one 
blacksmith,  two  clerks,  two  farmers’  labourers,  one  saduler,  and 
one  gunsmith.” 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  FOMPEII. 

The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ Pelham,’  ‘ Ku- 
gene  Aram,’  ‘ Bngland  and  the  Lnglish,’  &c.,  &c.  3 vols.  Rvo. 

Eondoii  ; Richard  Bentley* 

When  we  heard  that  Mr.  Bulwer  was  gone  to  Italy  for 
three  months,  we  were  fully  prepared  to  expect  a book. 
At  first,  we  thought  it  might  be  a book  of  travels,  in 
which  we  shoidd  he  told  all  about  the  morals,  politics,  and 
general  condition  of  the  numerous  and  very  different 
States  into  which  Italy  is  divided  ; and  that  the  author 
of  ‘ Pelham’  would  add  his  name  to  the  long  list  of  flying 
tourists  to  whose  hasty  accounts  the  Englisli  public  have 
been  of  late  chiefly  indebted  for  their  knowledge  ot  that 
interesting  country  and  people.  At  other  times,  we  were 
disposed  to  believe  that  he  would  keep  to  his  old  line  of 
novel  writing,  and  furnish  us  with  a story  the  scenes  of 
which  should  be  laid  in  the  land  of  song,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  which  should  be  wholly  or  principally  Italians  ; 
a modern  story,  in  short,  that  should  show  us  how  a quick 
young  man,  with  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  could  learn  everything  about  men 
and  manners,  in  the  course  of  a trimestral  holiday.  IVe 
have  been  disappointed,  however,  tor  the  \york  that  has 
been  announced  for  some  weeks  by  a running  fire  of  ad- 
vertisements all  along  the  line  ot  newspapers,  and  by  the 
brazen  trumpets  of  puff,  isnow before  us,andis  neither  of  the 
two  things  we  anticipated.  A novel  or  romance  indeed  it 
is  ; but  so  far  from  being  of  the  present  day,  it  goes  hack 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  which  happened  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  The  living  Italians  have  therefore  escaped  being 
caricatured,  except  now  and  then  in  a random  remark,  or 
sweeping  comparison,  which,  together  with  an  occasional 
allusion  to  home  politics,  a sneer  at  our  bench  ot  bishops, 
and  such  like  modern  subjects,  the  author,  with  curious 
felicity,  introduces  in  the  very  heart  ot  a narrative  meant 
to  be  classical,  and  to  treat  of  ancient  times.  These  ab- 
surdities alone  are  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  all  illusion. 
They  drive  ns  at  once  from  the  quiet,  antique  repose  of 
Pompeii,  to  the  modern  city  of  London,  and  the  turmoil 

of  party  politics.  , , , t,-  i r 

Most  of  our  readers  know  the  remarkable  history  ot 
Pompeii, — that  it  was  a beautiful  city  in  Campania,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  about  six  miles  from  Hercu- 
laneum, and  twelve  from  Naples, — ^Ihat,  togethei  with 
Herculaneum,  it  was  buried  by  an  eruption  of  the  volcano, 
—that  it  lay  concealed  and  lost  for  sixteen  hundred  years, 
that  it  was  finally  discovered  and  partially  excavated  m 
1755  ; and  that  now,  from  successive  excavations,  a large 
part  of  the  ancient  town  is  thrown  open  to  the  light  of 
day  and  the  visits  of  the  curious,  who  can  walk  througli 
its  streets  as  through  those  of  a modern  town. 

From  the  light,  dry  nature  of  the  volcanic  heap,  which 
VoL.  II. 


was  not  lava,  but  lapilla,  pumice-stone,  sand,  and  ashes, 
it  is  easily  removed  ; nor  has  it  effected  any  other  destruc- 
tion than  the  roofs  and  upper  stories  of  those  few  houses 
that  had  more  than  one  story.  All  the  rest  is  nearly  as 
perfect  as  if  the  dwellings  had  been  deserted  by  their  oc- 
kipants  only  a few  weeks  ago.  The  void  triclinium,  the 
empty  marble  table,  the  paintings  on  the  wall,  the  mosaics 
on  the  floor,  the  ampliorae  or  wine-jars  in  the  cellars,  the 
charcoal  flues  and  cooking-apparatus  in  tlie  kitchen,  the 
shops  along  the  streets,— the  bakers’,  vintners’,  oilmen  s, 
o-oldsmiths",  and  tlie  rest,— the  guard-room  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  the  prison,  with  its  stocks  for  the  leet,  the 
temples,  theatres,  and  the  amphitheatre,  and,_  beyond  tlie 
gates,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  city, — 
all  admit  us  largely  into  the  secrets  of  the  domestic  and 
public  manners  of  a remote  and  extraordinary  age.  In- 
deed, by  frequent  and  attentive  visits  (for  Pompeii  is  not 
to  be  learnt  in  a day,  even  by  a ’*  man  ot  genius  ),  and  by 
stndyiii"'  the  invaluable  collection  ot  the  works  ot  art,  the 
objects  of  luxury  and  personal  adornment,  and  the  house- 
hold and  other  implements  discovered  here  and  at  Her- 
culaneum, and  now  preserved  in  the  Alusenm  of  Naples, 
the  mind’  may  be  better  familiarized  with  the  material 
parts  of  antiquity  than  by  any  other  process  we  aie  ac- 
quainted with.  ,11 

We  believe  few  persons  who  have  drunk,  however 
sparm^’ly,  at  the  fountains  ot  classical  liteiatuie,  ha\e 
ever  paced  the  silent  streets  of  Poni]ieii,  or  sate  between 
tlie  columns  of  its  temples,  or  at  the  toot  of  one  of  its  se- 
pulchral monuments,  without  figuring  to  themselves  those 
who  once  lived  and  moved,  and  liadtheii  being  there,  and 
involuntarily  summoning  up  before  them  the  shadows^ 
of  the  men  of  the  days  of  the  imperial  Caisars,  and  of 
times  much  more  ancient.  Indeed  it  is  all  but  impossible 
to  avoid  doing  this  in  the  dead  silence  of  a sultry  noon- 
day in  the  height  of  summer,  when  fashionable  tourists 
seldom  visit  the  place,  and  when  all  the  labourers  em- 
ployed about  the  works  are  buried  in  the  dead  sleep  of 
their  siesta ; or,  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  shun  such 
dreams  at  the  close  of  evening,  when  visiters  and  work- 
men are  all  gone— when  the  loud-voiced  ciceroni  ^ are  no 
morelheardsTaughtering  history, chronology,  and  mythology 
—when  the  simper  and  titter  of  young  ladies,  the  haw-haws 
of  fine  gentlemen,  and  the  honest  but  mistaken  admira- 
tion and  wonderment  of  sea-captains,  skippers  mates, 
C0tichm6n,  grooms,  jind  servant  girls,  have  ceased  and 
given  place  to  the  chirping  of  the  cicala,  the  voice  of 
the  vesper-breeze  among  the  vines,  the  tinkling  ot  little 
bells  around  the  necks  of  the  goats,  that  return  at  night  fall, 
from  the  sides  of  Vesuvius  to  a vKxssa  ici  oi  faim,  which 
stands,  or  at  least  which  stood,  a few  years  since,  above  _a 
part  of  the  ancient  city  not  yet  excavated  when  the  insect  s 
chirp  the  breeze,  and  the  bells,  are  the  only  sounds  that 
float  ’on  the  air— when  the  only  living  creatures  seen  are 
the  green  lizards  gliding  over  the  old  pavement  of  the 
streets,  and  the  birds  that  fly  overhead— when  the  shades 
of  evenino-  have  obscured  and  thrown  the  greater  part  ot 
the  city  into  broad,  dim  masses,  through  which,  here  and 
tliere,  the  white  front  of  a fane  shows  itsedt,  and  a tall, 
white  marble  column  stands  up  like  a sheeted  ghost.  At 
such  a season  we  have  more  than  once  been  startled  at 
the  visions  we  have  raised — we  have  paused,  half  trem- 
bling, on  the  thresholds  of  those  quiet  dwelling-houses  as 

* The  Italians  call  a guide  to  .antiquities,  &c.,  a Cicerone— «.  f-, 
a Cicero.  We  cannot  tell  why. 
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if  their  ancient  inmates  could  come  forth  and  ask  us  what 
business  we  had  there. 

The  phantoms  thus  raised  will,  of  course,  be  more  or 
less  vivid,  and  correct  or  true  to  antiquity,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  imagination  and  learning  of  the  living 
individual  who  summons  them.  A man  with  the  last- 
mentioned  faculties  in  fine  perfection  might  fill  the  scene 
with  exquisite,  life-like  visions,  and  vyere  he  a writer  like 
"Walter  Scott,  he  might  impress  the  pictures  of  his  fancy^ 
on  the  mind  of  the  world  with  the  force  and  depth  of 
realities.  W^e  have  supposed  rare  and  lofty  qualifications, 
for  the  task  is  a most  difficult  one.  Though  Mr.  Bulwer 
has  been  bold  enough  to  grapple  with  it,  and  to  try  to 
achieve  it  whth  headlong  haste,  he  acknowledges  its  ex- 
treme difficulty.  He  tells  us  that  if  he  succeeds  “ in  giv- 
ing some  interest  and  vitality  to  a description  of  classic 
manners  and  to  a tale  of  a classic  age,  he  shall  have  pei- 
formed  what  no  writer  of  any  country  has  hitherto  done-— 
what  all  have  miserably  failed  in.  We,  how'ever,  could 
mention  one  or  two  attempts  of  this  kind  that  ought  not 
to  be  included  in  so  sweeping  a sentence  of  condemnation. 
There  is  the  Italian  romance  of  ‘ Sappho’ — there  are  the 
admirable  classical  tales  in  Verri’s  ‘ Nolle  Roniane,  in 
the  same  language — there  is  Mr.  Lockharts  Roman  tale 
of  ‘ Valerius,’  which  has  exquisitely  interesting  scenes, 
many  truly  antique  traits  ot  character,  evident  prools  ot 
that  scholarship  of  which  we  cannot  find  a single  symptom 
in  the  volumes  on  our  desk,  and  which  is  altogether  infi- 
nitely above  the  powers  of  such  a mind  as  Mr.  Bulwer  s— 
and  then  there  is  Mr.  Thomas  Moore’s  ‘ Epicurean,  an 
animated  story  of  old  Egypt,  the  spirit  of  which  Mr.  Biil- 
wer  has  now  and  then  vainly  attempted  to  catch  in  deli- 
neatingthe  characterand  the  mysterious  abodeoi  hisEgyp- 
tian  priest  Arbaces.  The  failures  in  this  kind  ot  wiiting 
we  admit  to  liave  been  numerous  and  signal ; but  in  our 
opinion  Mr.  Bnlwer’s  is  about  the  very  worst  of  them  all. 
The  learning  of  a young  school-boy,  and  the  travelling  ot  a 
romantic  lady's-maid,  might  have  furnished  as  good  mate- 
rials for  such  a task,  as  any  he  has  brought  to  it.  In 
saying  this,  w'e  mean  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Bulwer  s 
protrean  and  far-famed  talents.  W^e  do  not  believe,  as 
his  admirers  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  that  now  Scott  is 
dead,  he  is  the  greatest  of  our  writers  of  works  of  imagina- 
tion. But  we  admit  that  he  has  shown  some  spirit  in  de- 
scribing the  lives  of  dandies  and  spendthriits,  pickpockets, 
and  cut-throats.  He  ought,  however,  to  have  stuck  to 
these  and  to  London.  Among  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans and  at  Pompeii  he  is  quite  “ at  sea,  without  chait 
or  compass,  or  any  knowledge  to  steer  him  clear  of  rocks, 
shoals,  and  wreck.  “ Que  fait-ildans  cette  galcre  ?”  M'hy 

he  sinks  it.  . ■ , ■ . l 

To  speak  without  metaphor;  in  its  most  important 
points,  the  subject  which  he  has  treated  with  helter-skelter 
haste  is  wholly  unsuited  to  Mr.  Bulwer,  or  rathei  Mi. 
Bulwer  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  subject.  He  lacks  the 
necessary  preparation  ol  matured,  classical  acquirements, 
a familiarity  with  the  history,  poetry,  and  arts  of  antiquity, 
and  of  the  modes  of  thought  and  life  prevalent  during 
“ the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome.  To  make  use 
of  a phrase  which  he  borrows  from  the  Universities,  we 
would  not  have  had  him  “ cram  for  the  occasion’’— such  a 
process  would  only  have  made  matters  worse,  but  we 
would  have  required  him  to  bring  to  the  task  what  he 
happily  enough  calls'*  the  familiarized  knowledge  ol  many 
years.”  To  this  classical  knowledge  which  ought  to  have 
been  always  ready — a part  ol  his  mind,  and  at  his  fingers 
ends,  and  not  set  down  in  a note-book  or  marked  for  quo- 
tation in  his  edition  of  the  poet  or  historian,  there  ought  to 
have  been  added  a cultivated  taste  lor  ancient  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  and  painting,  a feeling  for  antiquity  in  its 
real  essence,  such  as  has  been  slightly  but  exquisitely  in- 
dicated in  Mr.  Rogers’s  poem  on  the  ruined  temples  ol 
Paestum,  — and  all  this  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  localities  of  Pompeii 
and  the  beautiful  country  that  surrounds  it,  and  by  a keen 
relish  for  the  quiet  charms  of  nature. 

One  or  two  of  these  qualities  might  have  done  a good 
deal  towards  producing  an  agreeable  book,  even  in  the 
absence  of  tlie  rest ; but  l\Ir.  Bulwer  has  shown  himsell 
alike  deficient  in  all  of  them.  Ills  classical  allusions  are 
scanty  and  awkwardly  introduced  ; they  are,  indeed,  dis- 
jecta membra,  neither  aiding  the  delineation  of  character, 
the  picture  of  the  times,  or  the  progress  of  the  narrative. 


He  quotes  Pliny  the  younger  and  Dion  Cassius  for  the 
destruction  of  Pompeii ; but  instead  of  giving  dramatic 
effect  to  their  accounts,  he  confuses,  dilutes,  and  spoils 
them.  They  are  more  animated  in  the  dry  originals  than 
when  woven  into  Mr.  Bulwer’s  web  of  fiction.  His  connois- 
seurship  is  on  a par  with  his  learning;  he  neither  feels  nor 
understands  art.  His  descriptions  of  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
its  temples,  public  edifices,  and  the  interior  of  its  houses, 
are  tediously  long,  loose,  and  unanimated,  and  except 
where  he  copies  Sir  Williani  Gell,  * * * § inaccurate.  His 
gorgeous  mansion  of  Arbaces,  with  its  vast  arid  mysterious 
halls,  galleries  and  passages,  is  such  a thing  as  never 
could  eAist  in  Pompeii,  where  space  is  very  circumscribed, 
and  wliere  every  dwelling-house  is  of  miniature  propor- 
tions. The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  stranger  is  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  apartments.  The  priests’  cham- 
ber  behind  the  temple  of  Isis,  which  he  makes  the  scene 
of  such  extensive  festivity  and  debauchery,  is  not  so  large 
as  the  back  parlour  of  a fourth-rate  house  in  London  ; it 
could  scarcely  contain  a dozen  persons  : the  body  of  the 
temple  itself,'though  pretty  and  graceful,  is  a mere  band- 
box  in  extent.  The  walls  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  he 
describes  as  being  “ nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  height, 
whicli  would  be  considerably  higher  than  the  cross  of  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  are  not,  in  reality,  so  high  as  St.  Paul  s 
coffee-house.  Their  elevation,  from  the  level  of  the  arena 
to  the  top  of  the  consoles,  or  projecting  blocks,  in  which 
the  spars  that  supported  the  velum  or  awningt  were  fixed, 
instead  of  being  five  hundred  feet,  is  not  much  more  than 

sixty  feet ! „ , , i- 

When  we  find  Mr.  Bulwer  talking  of  the  domestic  man- 
ners, the  baths,  the  in-door  lives,  the  parties,  dinners,  and 
suppers  of  the  old  Pompeiians,  we  regret  he  did  not  put 
liimself  under  the  guidance  of  a common  little  book,— 

“ Vita  privata  degli  antichi  Romani,  ’ (“  the  private  life 

of  the  ancient  Romans”),  which  he  might  have  bought  at 
any  book-stall  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  for  ^carlino,or 
four  pence  English.  Its  superior  learning  might  have 
saved  him  from  sundry  egregious  mistakes.  It  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  too  much  to  expect  in  him  a fami- 
liarity with  the  eleventh  satire  oi  Juvenal,  in  which  the 
luxurious,  epicureau  habits  of  the  Romans,  the  usages 
and  ceremonies  then  in  fashion,  and  the  wliole  economy 
of  the  tables  of  the  rich, 

“ Et  quibns  in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est,”  I 

are  very  minutely  treated  of.  , 

Even  in  describing  costume  and  the  matters  ot  the 
toilette,  in  which  we  should  have  fancied  the  author  of 
Pelham  would  have  been  more  at  home,  seeing  that  he 
has  given  elaborate  directions  as  to  the  making  of  coats 
and  unmentionables,  the  cut  of  waistcoats,  and  the  set 
and  tie  of  cravats,  he  is  equally  aground. ^ He  talks  of 
the  “ Tyrian  die,”  “ the  richest  hues  of  the  Tyrian  die,  ’ 
“ the  snow-white  tunic”  of  fibulae  (buckles)  girdles,  stih, 
tablets,  and  chaplets— and  there’s  an  end.  He  seems  to 
know  notliing  more  varied  or  definite,  except,  indeed, 
that  the  Roman  toga  had  gone  out  of  fashion  in  those 
days,  as  doublets  and  trunk-hose  have  in  ours.  His 
characters  having  nothing  identical  with,  never  cairy  us 
liack  to,  the  period  in  which  they  are  placed.  His  men 
of  fashion  and  pleasure  are  simply  the  fashionables  and 
dandies  of  ouv  parks  and  west-end  ; his  rakes  and  ^amblei  s 
are  the  gamblers  and  rakes  of  our  hells  and  brotliels  , h.s 
Grecian  and  Pompeiian  fine  ladies  are  none  othei  than 
the  fine  ladies  of  St.  James’s  and  May  Fair;  his  glfi" 
diators  are  London  prize-fighters.  The  conversation  of 
these  respective  classes  is  rendered  antique,  pagan,  and 
classical,  by  the  introduction  of  a “ Salve,”  a “ 1 roh- 
pudor,”  a “'Per  Hercle,”  a “by  Juno,’  or  “ by  Castor, 
or  “ by  Pollux  !”  and  similar  expletives ; but  all  the  rest  is 
of  much  the  same  fashion  as  our  own  small  talk  and 
slano".  We  will  give  a specimen  or  two  wliich  will  bear 
out  what  we  have  said,  and  show  the  lofty  vein  ot  tliis 
“ tale  of  a classic  age.” 

* I’ompeiana.  _ ..... 

I These  awnings  by  a curious  contrivance,  which  it  is  now 
(liflicult  to  understand,  were  drawn  over  the  vastest  ampiiithea- 
tres  to  slielter  tlie  spectators  from  tlie  hot  sun.  The  work  was 
done  by  sailors. 

+ And  to  whom  the  palate  alone  is  considered  the  sole  object 
worth  living  for. 

§ Sec  Pelham. 
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“ ‘ Ho,  Diomed,  well  met— do  you  sup  with  Glaucus  to  night  ?’ 
said  a young  man  of  small  stature,  who  wore  his  tunic  in  those 
loose  and  effeminate  folds  which  proved  him  to  be  a gentleman 

and  a coxcomb.  . . , , ^ v i 

“ ‘ Alas,  no  ! dear  Clodius  ; he  has  not  invited  me,  (replied 
Diomed,  a man  of  a portly  frame  and  of  middle  age :)  ‘ by  1 ollnx, 
a scurvy  trick  ! for  they  say  his  suppers  are  the  best  in  Fiimpeii. 

“ ‘ Pretty  well— though  there  is  never  enough  oi  wine  tor  me. 

It  is  not  the  old  Greek  blood  that  flows  in  his  veins,  for  he  pre- 
tends that  wine  makes  him  dull  the  next  morning.’ 

‘ There  may  be  another  reason  for  that  thrift, ’ said  Diomed, 
raisino-  his  brows  ; ‘ with  all  his  conceit  and  extravagance  he  is 
not  so’rich,  I fancy,  as  he  aff'ects  to  be,  and  perhaps  loves  to  save 
his  amphoriE  better  than  his  wit.’  ^ 

“ ‘ An  additional  reason  for  supping  ivith  him  while  the  ces- 
terces  last.  Next  year,  Diomed,  we  must  find  another  Glaucus.’ 
u 1 He  is  fond  of  the  dice,  too,  I hear. 

“ ‘ He  is  fond  of  every  [ileasure,  and  while  he  likes  the  pleasure 
of  giving  suppers,  we  are  all  fond  ot  hitit. 

“ ‘ II a,  ha,  Clodius,  that  is  well  said.  Have  you  ever  seen  my 
wine  cellars,  by-the-bye  f’ 

“ ‘ I think  not,  my  good  Diomed.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  you  must  sup  with  me  some  evening;  I have  to- 
lerable Muraena;*  in  my  reservoir,  and  I will  ask  Pansa  the 
ALdile  to  meet  you.’  , . 

“ ‘ Oh,  no  state  with  me  ! — Persicos  odt  apparatus,  I am  easily 
contented.  Well,  the  day  wanes;  1 am  for  the  baths— and 
you  ?’ — 

To  the  Questor— business  of  state— afterwards  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Isis.  I ale!' 

‘“An  ostentatious,  hustling,  ill-bred  fellow,  muttered  Clodius 
to  himself,  as  he  sauntered  slowly  away.  ‘ He  thinks  with  his 
feasts  and  his  wine  cellars  to  make  us  torg^et  that  he  is  the  son  of 
a freedman;— and  so  we  will,  w'hen  we  do  him  the  honour  of 
winning  his  money : these  rich  plebeians  are  a harvest  toi  us 

spendthrift  nobles.’  t-, 

“ Thus  soliloquizing,  Clodius  arrived  in  the  Via  Domiuana, 
which  was  crowded  with  passengers  and  chariots,  and  exhibited 
all  that  gay  and  animated  exuberance  of  life  and  motion  which 
we  find  at  this  day  in  the  streets  of  Naples. 

“ The  bells  of  the  cars  as  they  rapidly  glided  by  each  other, 
jingled  merrily  on  the  ear,  and  Clodius  with  smiles  or  nods 
claimed  familiar  acquaintance  with  whatever  equipage  was  most 
elegant  or  fantastic— in  fact,  no  young  man  was  better  known 
about  Pompeii. 

“ ‘ What,  Clodius  ! and  how  have  you  slept  on  your  good  tor- 
tune?’  cried,  in  a pleasant  and  musical  voice,  a young  man,  iri  a 
chariot  of  the  most  fastidious  and  graceful^  fashion.  Upon  its 
surface  of  bronze  was  elaborately  wrought,  in  the  still  exquisite 
workmanship  of  Greece,  reliefs  of  the  Olympian  games:  the  two 
liorses  that  drew  the  car  were  of  the  rarest  breed  ot  Parthia  ; their 
slender  limbs  seemed  to  disdain  the  ground  and  court  the  aii , 
and  yet  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  charioteer,  who  .stood  behind 
the  young  owner  of  the  equipage,  they  paused  motionless,  as  it 
suddenly  transformed  into  stone, — lifeless,  but  lifelike,  as  one  of 
the  breathing  wonders  of  Praxiteles.  The  owner  himself  was  of 
that  slender  and  beautiful  symmetry  from  which  the  sculptors  of 
Athens  drew  their  models ; his  Grecian  origin  betrayed  itself  in 
his  light  but  clustering  locks,  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  fea- 

dear  Glaucus  !’  said  Clodius,  ‘ I rejoice  to  see  that  your 
losses  have  so  little  affected  your  mien.  Why  you  seem  as  if  you 
bad  been  inspired  by  Apollo,  and  your  face  shines  with  happi- 
ness  like  a glory  ; any  one  might  take  you  for  the  winner,  and  me 

for  the  loser.’  . ..  , , u • c 

“ ‘And  what  is  there  in  the  loss  or  gain  of  those  dull  pieces  ot 
metal  that  should  change  our  spirit,  my  Clodius?  Per  Jove  ! 
while,  yet  young,  we  can  cover  our  full  locks  with  chaplets- 
while' vet  the  cithara  sounds  on  unsated  ears — while  yetthesmile 
of  Lydia  and  of  Chide  flashes  over  our  veins  in  which  this  blood 
runs  so  swiftly,  so  long  shall  we  find  delight  in  the  sunny  air, 
and  make  bald  Time  itself  the  treasurer  of  our  joys.  You  sup 
with  me  to-night,  you  know.’ 

“ ‘ Who  ever  forgets  the  invitation  of  Glaucus  1 

“ ‘ But  which  way  go  you  now  ?’ 

“ ‘ Why  I thought  of  visiting  the  baths,  but  it  w'ants  yet  an 
hour  to  the  usual  time.’ 

“ ‘Well,  I will  dismiss  my  chariot,  and  go  with  you.  bo  so, 
my  Phylias,’  stroking  the  horse  nearest  to  him,  which  hy  a low 
neigh,  and  with  backward  ears,  playfully  acknowledged  the  coiir-- 
tesy  ; ‘ a holiday  for  you  to-day.  Is  he  not  handsome,  Clodius  ? 

“ ‘ Worthy  of  Phoebus,’  returned  the  noble  parasite,— “ or  of 
Glaucus.’  ’’ 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a chapter  which  Mr.  Bulwer 
elegantly  heads  “ A’Flash  House  in  Pompeii— and  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Classic  Ring.” 

“ ‘ Ha  ! Niger,  how  will  you  fight,’  said  Lepidus,  ‘ and  with 
whom  ?’ 


* Munens — lampreys. 


“ ‘ Sporiis  challenges  me,’  said  the  grim  giant ; ‘ we  shall  fight 

to  the  death,  I hope.’  . . , , r , 

“ ‘ Ah  ! to  be  sure,’  grunted  Sporus,  with  a twinkle  of  bis 

small  eye.  , . , . .,,  , 

“ ‘ He  takes  the  sword,  I the  net  and  the  trident : it  will  be 
rare  sport.  1 hope  the  survivor  will  have  enough  to  keep  up  the 

dignity  of  the  crown.’  . , r-i  i-  „ 

‘‘  ‘ Never  fear,  we’ll  fill  the  purse,  my  Hector,  said  Clodius  ; 

‘ let  me  see,  you  fight  against  Niger?  Glaucus,  a bet— I back 

N JfTPl*,  , 

“ ‘ I told  you  so,’  cried  Niger  exiiltingly.  ‘ The  noble  Clodius 
knows  me ; count  yourself  dead  already,  my  Sporus.’ 

“ Clodius  took  out  his  tablet,  ‘ A bet,  ten  sestertia.’”  « hat 

say  voii  ?’  , , 1 1 T „ 

So  be  it.’  said  Glaucus ; ‘ but  whom  have  we  here  P 1 never 
saw  this  hero  before,’ and  he  glanced  at  Lydon,  who.se  limbs  were 
slighter  than  those  of  his  companions,  and  who  had  sometlnng 

of  grace,  and  something  even  of  noble  in  his  face,  which  his  pio- 
fessioii  had  not  vet  wholly  destroyed. 

“ ‘ It  is  Lvd'oii,  a youngster  jiractised  only  with  the  wooden 
sword  as  yet, ’'answered  Niger,  conde.scendiugly.^  But  he  has  the 
true  blood  in  him,  and  has  challenged  Telraides.’  ^ 

“ ‘ He  challenged  me,’  said  Lydon,  ‘ I accept  the  offer. 

“ ‘ And  how  do  you  fight  ?’  asked  Lepidus  : ‘ Chut,  my  boy, 
wait  awhile  before  you  contend  with  Tetraides.’  Lydon  smiled 

disdainfully.  . , ro  j- 

‘ Is  he  a citizen  or  a slave?’  said  Clodius. 

“ ‘ A citizen,  we  are  all  citizens  here,’  quoth  Niger. 

“ ‘ Stretch  out  your  arm,  my  Lydon,’  said  Lepidus,  with  the 
air  of  a connoisseur. 

“ The  gladiator,  with  a significant  glance  at  his  companions, 
extended  an  arm  which,  if  not  so  huge  in  its  girth  as  those  of 
his  comrades,  was  so  firm  in  its  muscles— so  beautifully  .sym- 
metrical ill  its  proportions,  that  the  three  visiters  uttered  simul- 
taneously an  admiring  exclamation.  . 11  , • 

“ ‘ Well,  man,  what  is  your  weapon?  said  Clodius,  tablet  in 

are  to  fight  first  with  the  cestiis  ; afterwards,  if  both 
survive,  with  swords,’  returned  Tetraides,  sharply,  and  with  an 
envious  scowl. 

“ ‘ With  the  cestus,’  cried  Glaucus,  ‘ there  you  are  wrong, 
Lydon.  The  cestus  is  the  Greek  fashion;  I know  it  well.  You 
should  have  encouraged  flesh  for  that  contest ; you  are  far  too  thin 
for  it — avoid  the  cestus.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot,’  said  Lydon. 

“‘And  why?’  ^ 

“ ‘ I have  said— because  he  has  challenged  me. 

“ ‘ But  he  will  not  hold  you  to  the  precise  weapon.’ 

“ ‘ My  honour  holds  me  !’  returned  Lydon  proudly. 

“ ‘ I bet  oil  Tetraides,  two  to  one,  at  the  cestus,’ ^ said  Clodius  : 

‘ shall  it  be,  Lepidus  ?— even  betting,  with  swords.’ 

“ ‘ If  you  give  me  three  to  one,  I will  not  take  the  odds,  said 
Lepidus ; ‘ Lydon  will  never  come  to  the  sw'ords.  You  are 
mighty  courteous.’ 

“ ‘What  say  you,  Glaucus  ?’  said  Clodius. 

“ ‘ I will  take"  the  odds  three  to  one.’ 

“ ‘ 'fen  sestertia  to  thirty.’ 

“ ‘ Yesf.’ 

Clodius  wrote  the  bet  in  his  book.  . . , 

“ ‘ Pardon  me,  noble  sponsor  mine,’  said  Lydon  in  a low  voice 
to  Glaucus,  ‘ but  how  much  think  you  will  the^  victor  gain  ?’ 

‘‘  ‘How  much?  why,  perhaps  seven  sestertia.’ 

“ ‘ You  are  sure  it  will  be  as  much  ?’ 

“ ‘ At  least.  But  out  on  you  !— a Greek  would  have  thought 
of  the  honour,  and  not  the"  money.  Oh  ! Romans,  everywhere 

ye  are  Romans !‘  , , . 

A blush  mantled  over  the  bronzed  cheek  of  the  gladiator. 

“ ‘ Do  not  wrong  me,  noble  Glaucus  ; I think  of  both,  but  J. 
should  never  have  been  a gladiator  but  for  the  money.  ^ 

“ ‘ Base  ! mavest  thou  fall ! A miser  never  was  a hero. 

“ ‘ I am  not  a miser,’  said  Lydon  haughtily,  and  he  withdrew 

to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  . „ , , t . . ii  -,i 

“ ‘ But  I don’t  see  Burbo,  ivhere  is  Burbo  ? I must  talk  witli 

Burbo,’  cried  Clodius.  _ _ 

“ ‘He  is  within,’  said  Niger,  pointing  to  the  door  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  room.  . , . 

“ ‘ And  Stratonice,  the  brave  old  lass,  where  is  she  . quoth 

‘ Why,  she  was  here  just  before  you  entered,  _ but  she  heard 
something  that  displeased  her  yonder,  and  vanished, 
old  Burbo  had,  perhaps,  caught  hold  of  some  girl  in  the  back- 
room. I heard  a female’s  voice  crying  out;  the  old  woman  is  as 
jealous  as  Juno.’  ,. 

“ ‘ IIo ! excellent,’  cried  Lepidus,  laughing.  Come,C  odius, 
let  us  go  shares  with  Jupiter— perhaps  he  has  caught  a Leda. 

* A little  more  than  80/.  . , , . 

-I  The  reader  will  not  confound  the  sester/n  with  the  sester/m. 
A sesterO'«m,  which  was  a smri,  not  a com,  was  a thousand  umes 
the  value  of  a sestertiw ; the  first  was  equivalent  to  iil.  Is.  opt., 
the  last  to  Id.  3:^  farthings  of  our  money. 

K.  ^ 
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Mr.  Bulwer’s  descriptions  of  scenery  are  vague,  indis- 
tinct, and,  for  tire  most  part,  unintelligil)le.  This  is  the 
less  excusalile  as  the  country  round  Pompeii,  though 
beautiful,  has  many  peculiar  and  curious  features  which 
are  easily  caught  and  described.  For  all  that  Mr.  Bulwer 
makes  of  it,  he  might  almost  as  well  have  placed  the 
scene  of  his  action  in  the  moon.  His  descriptive  lan- 
guage is  precisely  such  as  might  have  been,  and  indeed 
frequently  has  been,  employed  by  maudlin  writers  of 
romance,  whose  travels  had  never  extended  beyond  “ the 
Alps  of  Highgate,”  but  who  knew  by  report  that  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  skies  of  Italy  were 
blue,  and  that  Italian  hills  were  very  commonly  covered 
with  vines.  Mr.  Bulwer’s  style  is  Rosa-Matildatsw*  re- 
fined. a prettiness  prettified,  missiness  made  more  missy. 
His  talk  is  about  “ the  violet  valleys  and  orange  groves 
of  the  South,”  the  “ holy  shining  air  of  night,”  “ gliding 
down  the  rippling  Sarnus  in  the  boat  of  pleasure,’’  “ the 
soft  and  Circsean  spell,”  “ bright  and  birdlike  existence,” 

“ the  delicate  branches  of  the  myrtle,”  “ the  green  things 
of  life,”  “ halcyon  sea  rippling  on  the  diyinest  shores,’ 

“ square  towers  whose  summits  broke  in  picturesque 
rudeness  the  regular  line  of  the  wall,  and  contrasted  well 
with  the  modern  buildings  gAuwnhg  ivhitely  by,”  “ the  grey 
and  horrent  caverns  indenting  the  parched  rock  of  Ve- 
suvius,” “ the  arid  and  burning  soil  of  yon  extinct  vol- 
cano,vine  clad  rocks,”  “ Campanian  seas,”  “ Flower  of 
the  world’s  garden— fountain  of  delight— Italy  of  Italy — 
beautiful,  benign  Campania,”  “ summerlit  seas,”  “ moon- 
sanctified  shores,”  “ Ausonian  skies,”  and  of  such  like 
things,  which  really  convey  no  picture  nor  idea  whatever 
to  the  mind. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe  never  crossed  the  Aljis,  yet  her  descrip- 
tions of  Italy  in  her  ‘ Castle  of  Udolpho  and  Italian,  oi 
Confessional  of  the  Black  Penitent,’  are  a hundred  times 
better,  and  (which  may  appear  strange,  tliough  we  pledge 
our  honour  and  experience  to  the  tact)  are  infinitely 
more  like  the  places  represented  than  Mr.  Buhver's. 

In  the  eyes  of  your  mere  novel  reader,  some  of  tire  faults 
and  deficiencies  we  liave  alluded  to,  would  scarcely  be  felt, 
and  a good  story,  witli  rapidly  succeeding  incidents  and 
adventures,  would  make  up  for  everything.  But  in  this 
instance  Mr.  Bulwer  has  not  even  a good  story  to  rest 
upon.  The  two  first  volumes  are  nearly  all  talk,  with 
scaicely  any  “ moving  accident,”  except  an  attempt  at  vio- 
lence on  the  person  of  the  heroine,  which  is  defeated  by  a 
timely  earthquake^  and  in  the  thiid  volume  adventuies 
are  huddled  together  with  the  precipitance  with  which  a 
man,  tired  of  his  company,  and  anxious  at  once  to  take 
his  departure,  and  leave  a favourable  impression  behind, 
hurries  out  his  compliments  and  good  things,  twirling  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  and  looking  towards  the  door  all  the 

This  last  volume,  indeed,  contains  a deal  of  thunder  ; — 
many  phantasmagoric  scenes  and  effects, — hold-breath 
adventures,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  we  do  not  de- 
spairof  seeing  it  ?nefo-dramatized  at  Astley  s,  the  Cobourg, 
and  the  Surrey,  at  the  same  time.  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  written  with  an  eye  to  those  theatres,  and  we 
would  “ take  the  odds— three  to  one,”  as  Mr.  Bulwer’s 
hero,  Glaucus,  says,  that  if  it  be  properly  ” got  up,”  with- 
out parsimony  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  bkie  lights,— if 
the  pyrotechnist  and  the  mechanician  do  their  duty,  like 
men, — and  if  the  dread  lion  and  the  African  tiger  (two  of 
the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous  of  Mr.  Bulwer’s  t/ra- 
matis  'personcB)  do  but  wag  their  tails,  shew  their  teeth, 
growl,  roar,  spring,  bound,  and  rebound  like  good  beasts 
and  true,  the  piece  will  be  a hugeous  favourite  with  the 
half-price  audience  in  the  galleries. 

But  as  for  the  novel  reader,  he  will  never  reach  the  pith 
of  the  story  ; the  dreadful  dulncss  of  the  first  two  volumes 
will  be  I'atal  to  his  patience,  and  long  before  he  comes  to 
the  third  he  will  be  fast  asleep. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  classical  narrative  are  simply 
these:  Glaucus,  a gay,  luxurious  Athenian,  settled  at 
Pompeii,  loves  the  fair  lone  (also  of  Greek  descent),  and 
“ she  loves  him.”  Both  are  rich  and  free,  but  the  course 
of  their  true  love  is  made  to  run  unsmoolh  by  a certain 
Arbaces,  an  Esyptian,  the  last  relic  of  the  most  ancient 
monarchs  of  the  Nile,  a great  magician,  a priest  of  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii,  a man  of  boundless  wealth,  and 
a very  fascinating  fellow  besides.  (This  is  the  character 
which  the  author  has  most  elaborated— an  I a strange. 


unnatural,  and  contradictory  thing  he  has  made  of  it.  It  is 
not  a character,  but  a hodge-podge  of  many  characters. 
Mrs.  Radclift'e’s  Schedoni,  Walter  Scott’s  Templar  Boisge- 
lin,  the  physician  in  ‘ The  Fair  maid  of  Perth,  &c,  &c. 
have  been  mixed  together  to  make  this  rionentity  !) 

Arbaces,  by  a probable  circumstance  in  the  story,  had 
been  appointed  guardian  to  lone  and  her  brother  Apse- 
cides  by  their  dying  father,  a citizen  of  Neapolis  (now 
Naples).  lie  had  contrived  to  make  Apsecides  a priest 
of  Isis,  and  had  initiated  the  innocent  young  man  in  the 
demoralizing  mysteries  and  obscenities  of  that  Egyptian 
priesthood.  Having  always  intended  to  appropriate  the 
fair  lone  to  himself,  he  was  very  wroth  at  the  intrusion  ot 
Glaucus  on  his  preserve  ; but  having  much  confidence  m 
his  long-confirmed  influence  over  the  mind  ot  his  pupil, 
he  determined  to  wait  events,  and  only  work  a quiet  un- 
derplot or  two  in  the  meanwhile.  Seeing,  how'ever,  that 
the  love  of  lone  for  the  young  Athenian  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  trifles,  and  that  the  day  appointed  for  their 
nuptials  was  rapidly  approaching,  he  betook  himself  to 
more  violent  measures.  One  might  have  thought  that, 
subtle  necromancer,  mighty  magian,  and  demi-devil,  as 
he  is  described,  he  would  have  gone  more  directly  to 
work,  and  done  the  deed  in  a more  awful  or  sublime  man- 
ner; but  the  mean,  crooked  course  he  adopts,  is  to  per- 
suade the  fierce  and  handsome  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the 
rich  Diomedes  of  Pompeii,  who  is  also  desperately  ena- 
moured of  Glaucus,  to  go  to  an  old  witch  called  the  Saga 
ofVesuvius,”  who  lives  in  a burning  cavern  on  that  moun- 
tain, to  obtain  a philter,  or  love-charm,  which  shall  make 
Glaucus  adore  her  (the  said  Julia),  and  turn  his  back  upon 
lone,  her  rival.  The  dark  Arbaces  accompanies  Julia  on 
her  trip  up  the  mountain,  and  there  endeavours  to  per- 
suade the  witch  to  give  the  girl  a poison  (which  shall 
free  him  of  Glaucus  for  ever)  instead  of  an  amorous  philter. 
The  witch,  or  Saga,  however,  has  some  delicate  regard  for 
her  own  safety  in  committing  murder.  We  must  here 
quote  Mr.  Bulwer’s  own  words. 

“ If  I give  to  the  maiden  that  which  would  destroy  the  life  of 
Glaucus,  1 shall  surely  he  detected— the  dead  ever  find  avengers. 
Nay,  dread  man  ! if  thy  visit  to  me  he  tracked — if  thy  hatred  to 
Glaucus  be  known — thou  mayest  have  need  of  thy  archest  magic 
to  protect  thyself ! 

“ Ha  ! ’ said  Arbaces,  stopping  suddenlv  short  — 

****** 

“ But,”  continued  tlie  witch,  if  instead  of  that  uhich  shall 
arrest  the  heart,  I give  that  which  shall  sear  and  blast  the  brain — 
which  shall  make  him  who  qunfs  it  unfit  for  the  uses  and  career  of 
life — an  abject,  raving,  benighted  thing — smiting  sense  to]  drivel- 
ling, youth  to  dotage— will  not  thy  vengeance  be  equ.ally  sated— 
thv  object  equally  attained  ? 

Oh  witch,  no  longer  the  servant  but  the  sister--the  equal  of 
Arbaces — how  much  brighter  is  woman’s  wit  even  in  vengeance 
than  ours !” 

Accordingly  the  witch  says  “burn  flame— simmer  herb 
—swelter  toad,”  and  the  potion  of  madness  is  prepared, 
and  given  to  Julia,  who  returns  home  happy  and  triumph- 
ant, thinking  it  is  only  a good  strong  love  philter.  Julia 
puts  the  phial,  which  contains  the  precious  nostrum,  under 
her  pillow  when  she  goes  to  bed:  — she  has  pleasant  dreams, 
because  she  now  feels  convinced  she  has  the  means  of 
commanding  the  passion  ol  Glaucus.  The  next  day  hei 
lather  Diomedes  gives  a least,  to  which  lone  and  the  Athe- 
nian are  invited.  M hen  the  entertainment  is  well  nigh 
over,  Julia,  who  had  retired  (and  who,  like  all  Mr.  Bul- 
wer’s ladies  of  antiquity,  enjoy  rather  more  liberty  than 
was  usual  in  those  days),  sends  to  invite  Glaucus  to  a 
telc-a-iete  in  her  own  apartment,  and  to  drink  her  health 
(accoi'ding  to  I\Ir.  Bulwer  he  was  already  drunk)  in  a 
drop  of  something  particular.”  The  Athenian  has  too 
much  gallantry  to  decline  such  an  invitation.  He  waits 
upon  the  free-mannered  maiden,  and  drains  the  contents 
of  the  cup  which  she  presents  him.  Then  the  amorous 
Julia  s eyes  sparkle  and  her  heart  beats  high  he  must  in 
a minute  be  at  her  feet,  and  as  soon  as  the  charm  ope- 
rates, pour  forth  his  soul  to  her,  and  be  hers  in  love  lor 
evermore.  But  instead  of  this  happening,  Gl.aucus,  to  her 
astonishment,  very  coldly  wishes  her  a good  altcinoon,  and 

goes  his  wav.  i 

The  fact  was  that  Nydia,  a blind  Thessalian  slave,  wlio 
was  also  dying  of  love  for  the  wonderful  Athenian,  know- 
ing from  Jnha  all  about  the  love-potion,  and  the  effects  it 
would  produce  in  favour  of  whatsoever  person  should  ad- 
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minister  it,  had  filched  the  phial  from  under  her  pillow 
while  Julia  was  dreaming  of  her  triumph  over  lone  had 
poured  its  magical  contents  into  a little  bottle  ot  her  own, 
had  filled  Julia’s  phial  (or,  as  Mr.  Bulwer  calls  it,  the 
former  reservoir  of  the  potion’ ) with  “ limpid  watei,  and 
had  then  put  it  under  the  pillow  where  she  found  it ! 
And  thus  was  the  handsome  daughter  of  Diomede  dis- 
appointed. _ . 1 , f .1 

The  witch's  philter,  being  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
blind  slave  girl,  she  loses  no  time  in  administeiing  it. 
That  very  night  she  goes  to  the  house  of  the  Athenian 

for  this  blind  slave  goes  just  where  she  likes,  and  when 

she  likes— she  pours  out  her  draught  to  Glaucus,  who, 
although  he  swallows  only  a fourth  part  of  it,  becomes  at 
once — not  in  love  with  her,  but  as  mad  as  a March  hare 
or,  as  the  author  more  classically  expresses  it  “as  a Pytho- 
ness inspired.”  After  raving  awhile  within  the  house,  he 
rushes  out  into  the  streets  of  Pompeii,  leaving  Nydia  to 
W'onder  at  the  strange  effect  of  the  love-philter._ 

In  the  meanwhile  Apaecides,  the  brother  oi  lone,  has 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Olynthus,  an  eloquent  disciple 
of  the  new  Nazarene,  or  Christian  faith,  and  the  young 
man,  being  disgusted  by  the  imposture  and  abomina- 
tions of  the  wmrshipof  Isis,  not  only  becomes  a convert, 
but  engages  with  Olynthus  publicly  to  unmask  these  loul 
hypocrites,  the  priests  of  the  Egyptian  goddess,  wilt'  Ar- 
baces  at  their  head,  who  is  specially  accused  (ui  Mr.  Bui- 
wer’s  words)  of  leadinj^  “ a lewd  and  Circsean  liie. 
baces,  who  kno^YS  all  that  is  passing:,  and  that  Apaecides 
has  a rendezvous  in  the  ,^rove  of  Cybele,  with  Olynthus 
(on  the  very  niirht  in  which  Glaucus  drinks  the  potion), 
goes  thither  with  the  intention  of  wunning  or  terrifying  the 
brother  of  lone  from  his  purpose.  He  finds  Apmcides  alone 
and  resolute— and  therefore  stalls  him  to  the  heart,  twice, 
with  his  stilus.  J ust  as  the  murder  is  finished,  Glaucus  comes 
stao"'’'erin”‘,  chance-directed,  to  the  very  spot,  chanting, 
as  he  comes,  “ a disconnected  mad  song,  composed  fioni 
snatches  of  hymns  and  sacred  odes,  all  jarringly  woven 
too-ether.”  Seeing  the  prostrate  bleeding  body  of  Apm- 
cides,  the  Greek  cries,  “ What,  ho  ! Endymion,  sleepest 
thou  so  soundly  ? AVhat  has  the  moon  said  to  thee.  Ihou 
makest  me  jealous  ; — it  is  time  to  wake ; and  then  he 
stoops  down  to  lift  up  the  body.  At  tins  ‘ mck  o time 
Arbaces  rushes  from  his  hiding-place,  strikes  the  tottering 
Glaucus  to  the  ground,  and  cries  murder  with  all  Ins 

might.  , . .-,1 

The  citizens  and  guards  run  to  the  spot— Glaucus  is 
found  red  with  the  blood  of  Apeecides-is  thrown  into 
prison,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  be  eaten  by  a 
huge  lion  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii.  As  there  is  a 
tiger  as  w'cll  as  a lion,  Olynthus  the  Gliiistiau  is  sen 
tenced  to  its  maw  for  blaspheming  the  gods,  and  being 

an  atheist.  , i 

On  the  appointed  day,  which  is  introduced  wnh  due 
pomp  and  circumstance,  alter  gladiators  have  tought  and 
killed  each  other  for  money,  Glaucus  is  turned  into  the 
arena,  and  the  enormous  lion  set  loose  upon  him.  But  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  the  ' spectators,  the  king  ot 
beasts,  instead  of  rushing  on  the  Athenian,  and  making  a 
mouthful  of  him,  skulks  away  with  his  tail  between  his 
leo-s,  and  crawls  into  his  cage  again,  without  making  even 
so”much  as  a roar.  But  the  person  most  annoyed  at  this 
unusual  occurrence  is  Arbaces,  who  had  seemed  a liont 
seat  to  witness  Glaucus's  agonies  and  death,  the  pre- 
siding authorities  tell  the  keepers  of  the  beasts  to  stir  up 
the  lion  with  a long  pole— “ to  goad  and  prick  him  lorth, 
and  then  close  the  door  of  his  cage.”  But  belore  this  can 
be  done,  a voice  is  heard,  crying,  “ Remove  the  Athenian  . 
haste — he  is  innocent!  Arrest  ^Arbaces  the  Egyptian 
Ae  is  the  murderer  of  Apaecides  !”  , r 

To  be  brief,  the  innocence  of  the  Athenian,  and  guilt  ot 
the  Egyptian,  are  made  evident  in  a page  or  two,  and  tlie 
multitudes  crowded  in  the  amphitheatre-- men,  women, 
and  childreii-shout,  “Arbaces  to  the  lion!  1 hey  are 
goino-  to  carry  their  own  sentence  into  execution,  amt  hint 
the  priest  of  Isis  from  his  seat  into  the  arena,  when,  as 
luck  will  have  it,  just  at  that  critical  moment,  smoke  and 
fire  burst  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  is 
visible  from  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  eruption,  destined 
to  bury  the  whole  city,  commences  with  appalling  ymlence. 
Arbaces,  and  Glaucus,  and  the  lion,  Olynthus  and  his  tiger, 
are  instantly  forgotten  ; everybody  seeks  safety  'gl'b 
and  the  scene  ends  in  one  universal  panic  and  debacle. 
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Glaucus  is  soon  at  the  feet  of  lone,  with  Nydia  at  h s 
side  ; and  he  discovers  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  devotion, 
the  sagacity,  and  courage  of  the  blind  Thessalian,  for  his 
deliverance,  and  the  proofs  of  his  innocence.  But  this  is 
no  time  for  long  speeches  and  story-telling — Pomjieii  is 
wrapped  in  more  than  midnight  gloom— the  houses  totter 
— fire  and  sulphur  rain  in  the  streets — and  they  must 
leave  the  doomed  city,  or  perish.  Accordingly,  without 
much  talk,  they'  go  forth  and  try  to  find  their  way  to  the 
sea-shore.  Near  to  the  tall  column  and  bronze  statue  of 
Augustus,  they  are  confronted  by  the  ferocious  Arbaces, 
who  is  armed  with  a good  sabre,  whilst  Glaucus  has 
merely  a tooth-picker  of  a shins.  But  again,  by  one  of 
those  point-of-time  coincidences,  without  which  this 
author  cannot  manage  a single  incident,  just  as  the 
Egyptian  is  going  to  smite  the  Greek,  down  fall  the  statue 
and  the  column  near  which  they  are  standing,  and  cut  the 
priest  of  Isis  in  two.  Mr.  Bulwer  describes  how  his 
ghastly  head  looked  without  limbs  or  trunk  ; but  we  have 
only  room  for  the  emphatic  words  with  which  he  dis- 
misses him,  viz  : — “ So  perished  the  vyise  magian  the 
great  Arbaces — the  Hermes  ot  the  Burning  Belt  the  last 
of  the  royalty  of  Egypt.” 

After  this  rencounter,  and  some  other  narrow  escapes, 
Glaucus,  lone,  and  Nydia  get  safely  on  ship-board,  and 
sail  aw’ay  from  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  first  night  they 
are  at  sea,  the  blind  girl,  thinking  she  can  lie  of  no  further 
use  to  any  of  the  parties' — not  relishing  lone  s happiness, 
and  fearing  she  may  be  again  tempted  to  try  another  love- 
potion,  or  something  else,  on  Glaucus — throws  herself 
overboard,  and  is  drowned.  As  Glaucus  had  only  taken 
a “ fourth  part”  of  the  former  dose,  it  appears  he  speedily 
recovered  his  entire  health  and  reason.  He  carried  lone 
to  Athens,  where  they  bought  a very  pretty  mansion,  and 
in  course  of  time  became  good  Christians.  Julia  and  the 
other  very  wicked  characters  of  the  novel,  were  all  snugly 
buried  by  the  eruption  within  Pompeii. 

We  have  no  room  to  point  out  the  numerous  mistakes 
Mr.  Bulwer  commits  in  describing  the  destruction  of  that 
city.  W^e  will  merely  remark,  that  though  dreadful,  that 
destruction  was  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  narrated  in  the 
novel.  The  population  had  time  to  save,  at  least,  then' 
lives ; and  in  the  large  part  of  the  city  which  has  been 
excavated,  but  very  lew  skeletons  have  been  discovered 
bearing  any  appearance  ot  being  those  ot  persons  lyho 
had  perished  during  the  eruption.  Pompeii  was  buiied 
by  several  successive  layers,  and  not  by  one  great  fall  or 
in-rush  of  volcanic  matter. 


LANDSEER  ON  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

A nescriptive.  Explanatory,  and  Critical  Catalogue  of  fifty  of  the 
Earliest  Pictures  contained  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Landseer,  Small  Ovo.  Glynn. 

Mr.  Landseer  occupies  a considerable  portion  of  his  w'ork 
in  expressing  his  indignation  at  the  criticisms  on  the  bine 
Arts  poured  out  by  unqualified  writers  through  the  pe- 
riodical press,  and  in  other  shapes.  Nor  is  he  content^  with 
keeping  up  a skirmish  with  this  “ small  infantry,”  but 
selects^  from  time  to  time,  some  of  the  more  formidable 
offenders,  in  order  to  demolish  them  in  single  combat. 
The  antagonist  on  whom  he  particularly  delights  to  exer- 
cise his  prow'ess  is  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  whom  he 
pummels  and  kicks  about  with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  in 
a most  exemplary  manner.  Mr.  Landseer  excuses,  and 
claims  credit  for,  those  belligerent  propensities,  on  tlie 
ground  that  he  is  performing  an  important  duty,  and_  res- 
cuing the  poor  deluded,  innocent  public  from  a set  ot  cri- 
ticariiarpies,  who,  if  we  may  venture  to  speak  in  his  own 
metaphorical  style,  hover  over  the  table  of  taste,  pollute 
tlie  banquet  of  art,  and  hook  up  in  their  abominable 
claws  those  delectable  viands  which  worthier  mouths  are 
o'apini>-  for  Now,  to  drop  down  to  the  language  ot  com- 
mon sense,  and  “ talk  like  a thing  of  this  earth,”  we  must 
say  that  we  think  Mr.  Landseer  s alarm  is  wholly  unne- 
ce'ssarv,  and  that  his  indignation  will  be  utterly  thrown 
away.' ’The  press  will  continue  to  teem,  and  throw  out, 
like  Nature  herself,  its  fruits,  flowers,  and  weeds,  w'lth  as 
much  unabashed  abundance  as  if  it  had  never  been  threat- 
ened with  his  redoubt alrle  scythe;  and  as  for  those  igno- 
rant or  undigested  effusions  at  which  he  is  so  angry,  we 
should  like  to  know  what  harm  they  do  ? For  our  parts, 
we  think  “ the  more  the  merrier.”  It  is  the  late  ot  non- 
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sense,  whether  it  appear  in  fugitive  periodicals,  or  in  the 
more  imposins;  garb  of  octavo  volumes,  to  be  despised  anci 
foi-o-otten  ; and  as  certainly,  just  criticism  will  command 
attention,  whatever  be  the  medium  through  which  it  is 

conveyed.  ... 

Among  the  innumerable  disquisitions  which  appeal  on 
the  Fine  Arts,  many,  as  on  most  other  topics,  lietray,  no 
doubt,  the  traces  of  haste  and  inadvertence  : the  writers 
would  probably  have  done  better  if  they  had  had  more 
time,  and  sometimes  if  they  had  been  a little  acquainted 
with  the  subject  they  were  discussing  ; but  it  is  the  wisest 
course,  in  our  minds,  to  excuse  haste  and  pity  ignorance, 
and  thank  Providence  for  whatever  better  things  it  is  good 
enougli  to  send  us.  With  this  impression  we  hailed  with 
infinite  pleasure  the  announcement  of  IMr.  Landseers 
work,  naturally  concluding,  that  when  a gentleman, 
learned  in  the  practice  and  theory  of  art,  chose  to  exer- 
cise his  talents  on  the  subject,  and  give  us  a dissertation 
“ descriptive,  explanatory,  and  critical,  on  the  works  in  the 
National  Gallery,”  we  should  obtain  a standard  book,  not 
merely  illustrating  the  pictures  in  the  collection,  but  esta- 
lilishing,  by  clear  analysis  and  judicious  comparisons, 
general  principles  of  art,  and  which  might  be  relerred  to 
in  perpetuity  liy  visitors  to  the  Gallery,  as  an  authority 
and  guide  : and  this  we  believe  to  have  been  Mr.  Land- 
seer’s own  intention.  ■ , i 

AVe  have  read  the  book  with  a perfectly  impartial  teel- 
ing,  and  src  sovry  to  si\y  we  hfive  been  disappointed;  the 
only  impression  left  on  onr  minds  by  the  perusal  is  one  of 
inextricable  confusion.  Mr.  Landseer’s  chief  merit,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  indefatigable  research  with  wdiicli  he  has 
gotten  together  a prodigious  deal  of  information  respecting 
the  liistory  of  the  different  pictures,  and  their  artists.  But 
his  opinions  are  so  vague  and  contradictory,  his  digressions 
so  frequent,  his  sparring  with  unfortunate  brother  critics 
so  perpetual  — 

“•  As  who  should  say,  I am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I ope  niy  mouth,  let  no  dog  hark” 

— that  we  are  lost  and  bewildered  amidst  the  vtelce  ; and  to 
crown  all,  Mr.  L.’s  style  of  writing  is  so  prodigiously  tine, 
that  it  is  absolutely  a labour  to  search  for  the  .sense  amidst 
the  cloudy  grandiloquence  which  envelops  it ; take  loi 
instance,  a passage  /m/j  /ms’arc/,  page  2‘2 

” As  regards  the  human  face  divine,  the  essence  of  character 
is  a Sort  of  electric  fluid,  which — playing  through  the  atmosphere 
of  human  alfectious — excites,  thrills,  and  sparkles,  as  it  unites 
material  loi’eliuess  with  immateriality;  or  mind  with  luattei. 
Lyes  cannot  ‘ rain  influence,’  or  hojic  to  he  appointed  to  judge 
‘ t'he  jirize  of  wit  or  arms,’  without  partaking  of  this  ethereal 
essence.” 

This  luminous  passage  forms  part  of  a long  dissertation, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  explain  that  churacter  and  e.r- 
pressirm  are  different  things  ! AVhy  what  sort  ol  readers 
does  Mr.  Landseer  suppose  himself  to  be  addressing?  — 
AVe  liave  never  in  oui'  lives  met  with  a work  at  once  so 
I'lroibund  and  superficial ; not  that  we  do  Mr.  Landseer  the 
injustice  to  ascribe  all  his  errors  to  incapacity.  In  many 
instances,  it  appears  to  us  lie  cannot  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  think  twice  on  the  subject  he  is  treating;  thus, 
in  some  preliminaiy  observations  in  which  he  adverts  to 
Sir  .Joshua’s  Ugolindo,  he  says,  it  was  the  painter’s  inten- 
tion to  impress  on  the  head  “ a sublime  expression  of  utter 
hopelessness,  melting  into  religious  or  philosoiihical  resig- 
nation.” Here  is  a man,  with  his  family,  pi'rishing  with 
hunger  in  a dungeon,  which  he  knows  to  be  closed  on  them 
for  ever,  and  Mr.  Landseer  tinds  out  that  it  was  intended 
to  give  liim  not  only  a look  of  religious,  but  ot  philosophi- 
cal resignation ! The  expression  given  by  Sir  .loshiia  is 
the  ghastly  stupefaction  of  utter  despair,  by  which  he  is 
so  paralyzed  that  he  does  not  even  extend  a hand  to  sus- 
tain the  child  who  is  expiring  at  his  feet — could  any  one 
Init  Mr.  Landseer  mistake  tliis?  Be  it  recollected,  too, 
that  the  man  whom  he  supposes  ca])able  of  this  “ jihiloso- 
phical  resignation,”  is  described  by  Dante,  (to  whom  he 
relates  his  terrific  story,)  to  be  gratifying  Ins  posthumous 
but  inexorable  vengeance,  by  gnawing  the  skull  of  his 
enemy  in  the  infernal  lake  ! — Large  books  must  be  filled 
up,  or  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Landseer  assigns  more  than 
a necessary  space  to  the  consideration  of  interior  works  in 
the  gallery  ; we  agree  with  him,  however,  that  such  works 
are  not  without  interest  in  great  collections,  as  forming 
links  in  the  history  of  art.  Mr.  L.  sometimes  grows  face- 


tious in  discussing  those  performances,  and  indulges  in 
pleasantries  by  no  means  to  be  laughed  at,  and  which  we 
are  sorry  we  have  not  room  to  quote.  Our  strictures  on 
the  author’s  strictures  must  be  confined  to  a few  of  the 
principal  masters,  and  we  shall  see  whether  Mr.  Landseer 
has  succeeded  in  what  should  have  been  his  great  object, 
to  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  clear  and  discriminated 
impressions  of  their  different  styles  and  characters. 

Let  us  begin  with  Michael  Angelo,  respecting  whose 
merits  Mr.  Landseer  is  a little  sceptical ; nevertheless,  he 
calls  him  “the  sublime  author  of  the  Cartoon  ot  Pisa,  the 
Grateful  Adam,  the  Adoring  Eve,  and  the  theocratic 
w'onder  of  the  Skstine  Chapel and  then  goes  on, -in  a 
criticism  of  eight  pages,  to  discuss  the  little  picture  called 
the  Dream  of  Human  Life,  witli  as  much  particularity,  as 
if  M.  Angelo’s  reputation  depended  on  it,  and  he  sums  up 
bycallinghim  tlie  Daedalus  of  modern  Italy.  TheDaedalus! 
Does  Mr.  Landseer  mean  to  assert,  then,  that  M.  Angelo 
was  merely  one  of  those  early  artificers  who  pioneer  the 
way  in  wdiich  mightier  spirits  are  to  follow  ? Has  he  for- 
gotten tlie  Capella  Sistina,  to  wdiich  he  had  just  alluded, 
or  that  the  great  artist’s  works  therein  have  retained  the 
same  unapproachable  superiority  over  all  subsequent  imi- 
tation, which  they  held,  when  executed,  over  all  anterior 
performance,  or  contemporaneous  rivalry  ? Mr.  Landseer 
rates  M.  Angelo  very  severely  for  his  statue  of  Christ, 
which  he  affirms,  on  the  authority  ofAVest,  to  be  “mean, 
deficient  in  appropriate  character,  but  slightly  removed 
from  an  academical  figure,  and  in  no  point  appropriate  to 
tlie  subject,” — a pretty  bit  of  pleonasm  ; but  would  it  not 
have  been  better,  if  Mr.  Landseer  chose  to  advert  to  this 
figure  at  all,  to  say  that  M.  Angelo  never  aimed  at  that 
character  of  abstract  beauty  wdiich  is  drawn  from  the^ 
antique,  and  wdiich  we  associate  invariably  with  our  idea  ot 
the  divine  Redeemer;  and  that,  consequently,  this  statue 
should  not  be  judged  by  that  ideal  standard,  nor  cited  as 
a criterion  of  his  powers?  M.  Angelo’s  element  was  sub- 
limity, and  if  that  quality  in  its  highest  degree  be,  as  is 
asserted  by  eminent  critics,  more  than  an  equivalent  tor 
all  others,  then  is  AI.  Angelo,  judged  by  his  works  in 
the  Vatican,  entitled  to  the  character  assigned  him, 
of  being  the  greatest  painter  who  has  ever  existed.  But 
Mr.  Landseer,  referring  to  his  Christ,  says  that  he 
must  not  approach  t/ie  presence  (poor  fellow)  of  Banks, 
Chantrey,  and  AVestmacott:  this  is  so  good  that  any- 
thing added  to  it  would  be  anti-climacteric.  Therefore, 
we  will  pass  on  to  Raffaelle,  whom  Air.  Landseer 
treats  more  rationally,  and  less  at  length.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  protracted  notices  which  he  gives  to  names 
almost  unknown,  we  think  that  he  might  have  expatiated 
a litlle  more  largely  on  the  merits  of  this  illustrious  artist, 
and  that  in  a work'like  this,  a comparative  analysis  of  his 
qualifications  with  those  of  M.  Angelo  would  have  been 
by  no  means  out  of  place.  However,  we  are  much  better 
pleased  with  Air.  Landseer’s  own  remarks  on  the  jiortrait 
of  Julius  IL,  than  with  some  common-place  verbiage 
which  he  has  quoted,  as  oraculous  wisdom,  from  Hazlitt — 

“ When  (s.ays  the  last-mentioned  author)  we  have  a single 
portrait  before  us,  that  might  seem  to  have  taken  half  a-year 
to  complete,  we  wonder  how  the  same  painter  could  And 
time  to  execute  his  Cartoons,  the  compartments  of  the  Vatican, 
and  a thousand  other  matchless  works.  The  same  acco\int  serves 
for  both.  The  more  we  do,  the  more  we  can  do.  Our  leisure 
(though  it  may  seem  a paradox)  is  in  j)roportion  to  our  industry. 
The  same  habit  of  intense  application,  which  led  our  artist  to  be- 
stow as  much  pains  and  attention  on  the  study  of  a single  head, 
as  if  his  whole  reputation  had  depended  on  it,  enabled  him  to 
set  about  the  greatest  works  with  ahicrity,  and  to  finish  them 
with  case.” 

AVe  are  somewhat,  nauseated  with  this  indiscriminate 
preachment  about  the  efficacy  of  application  in  the  arts. 
Genius,  no  doubt,  will  always  occupy  itself  intensely  in 
whatevermay  heits  natural  pursuit;  but  this  active  energy 
is  a widtdy  different  thing  from  the  sledge-hammer  indus- 
try here  insisted  on,  and  which  tvould  really  lead  us  to 
su])pose  that  the  works  of  the  great  masters  were  a mere 
matter  of  handicralt.  The  pains  and  finish  which  Raf- 
faelle bestowed  on  his  small  oil  pictures  form  no  part  of 
his  reputation  ; and  he  had  little  to  do  with  the  inanual 
execution  of  the  great  works  (the  frescoes)  on  which  his 
fame  is  established.  He  made  designs,  as  a sculptor 
makes  clay  models,  which  were  executed  by  his  assistants, 
as  the  subordinate  artist  hews  out  the  statue  from  the 
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marble  block— the  final  retouching  only  was  the  work  of 

his  own  hand.  , 

But  if  Mr.  Landseer  drops  a little  into  common-place  m 
his  remarks  on  Ratfaellc,  he  makes  ample  amends  toi  it  in 
his  disquisitions  on  llubens,  and  startles  us  with  a lew 
novelties,  which  are  really  exhilarating.  The  histoiy  of 
Rubens’s  picture  of  Peace  and  War  is  pretty  well  known 
It  was  painted  and  presented  to  Charles  I.,  when  the  artist 
was  in  this  country  as  envoy  from  Flanders,  the  object  ol 
his  mission  being  to  negotiate  a peace,  and  certainly  a 
more  magnificent  and  appropriate  gift  was  nevei  made  by 
a minister  to  a monarch.  The  vast  range  of  chaiacteis 
introduced,  human  and  superhuman,  are  assimilated  in 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  and  Rubens  has  developed  his 
intention,  which  was  to  contrast  the  blessings  of  peace 
with  war  and  its  attendant  horrors,  as  perspicuously  in 
this  splendid  allegory,  as  the  simplest  truth  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  plainest  proverb.  We  agree  cordiaUy  with 
Mr  Landseer  in  his  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this  work, 
but  why  has  he  chosen  to  affix  to  it  a new  nomenclature, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  that  which  is  in  itselt 
self-evident?  The  picture,  our  author  says,  he  ventures 
to  term  an  allegory.  Who  ever  thought  it  anything  else? 
—but,  he  adds,  a painted  Lyric  Ode  would  be  a better  de-- 
sio^nation,  and  instead  ot  Peace  and  War,  it  should  be 
called  The  Blessing  of  Rubens ; the  figure  of  Peace  is 
converted  into  Public  Felicity,  and  as  if  these  heavy  com- 
pounds were  not  enough,  Minerva  should  be  Minerva- 
Brilannia.  The  reader  will  probably  recollect  that  there 
is  in  this  picture  a figure  of  a youthtul  Hymen,  who  holds 
a garland,  in  token  of  prospective  felicity,  over  the  heads 
of  a group  of  beautiful  girls : this  figure,  Mr.  Landseer  in- 
clines to  think,  is  not  meant  for  Hymen,  but  Genius.  Now 
we  would  lay  Mr.  Landseer  any  wager,  that  could  the  suf- 
frages of  those,  or  any  other  young  ladies  be  taken,  they 
would  protest  against  this  substitution,  and  insist  that 
Hymen  should  keep  his  place— and  we  are  precisely  of  the 
same  opinion.  Our  critic  says,  rather  pathetically,  that 
“ Rubens  lived  in  the  cruel  age  of  thumb-screws  , Alas  . 
there  are  other  modes  ot  torturing  than  thumb-screws,  and 
if  Rubens  could  return  to  earth,  we  think  he  would  look 
rather  shy  at  Mr.  Landseer.  . 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  also  some  reason  to  complain  : 
his  head  of  Windham  is  compared,  much  to  his  disparage- 
ment with  Vandyke’s  superb  portrait  of  Gevartius  ; now, 
be  it  recollected.  Sir  Joshua’s  portrait  of  Windham  is  one 
of  his  worst,  whilo  that  of  Gevartius  is  one  of  Vandyke  s 
very  finest.  Judged  by  his  best  examples,  for  instance.  Ins 
own  portrait  (in  spectacles),  that  ot  Dr.  Johnson,  Master 
Bunbury,  and  a hundred  others,  Reynolds  need  shrink 

from  the  competition  of  no  earthly  pencil. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  two  Correggios 
lately  purchased  for  the  National  Gallery,  which,  we 
should  have  imagined,  would  have  afforded  Mr.  Landseer 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  himself  like  a man  who 
thinks  and  feels  for  himself,  and  of  giving  the  public  some 
information  respecting  the  style  ot  a master  who,  as  tai  as 
criticism  goes,  has  been  little  understood,  and  much  mis- 
represented. There  is  a passage  on  Correggio  in  ; Fuseli’s 
Lectures,’  which  seems  to  have  enchanted  succeeding  com- 
mentators, who  have  repeated  it,  one  and  all,  and  Mr. 
Landseer  among  the  rest.  We  suppose  the  sounding 
euphony  of  the  passage  in  question  has  obtained  it  this 
popularity,  for  anything  more  utterly  fallacious  in  resj^ct 
to  Correggio’s  style  has  never  been  promulgated.  _ llie 
subject  iias  been  discussed  in  a criticism  on  Correggio,  in 
No.  15  of  this  publication  ; and  as  w'e  perfectly  agree  with 
the  general  tenor  of  that  article,  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  a new  expression  of  our  opinions — they  differ 
materially  from  those  of  Mr.  Landseer. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Landseer  s no- 
tices of  Correggio  by  a quotation  of  one  ot  his  finest  pas- 
sages, which  we  commend  to  the  wonder  of  our  readers  : — 

“ That  ideal  perfection  which  it  hatti  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive,  that  unattainable  excellence  wliich  is  yet  the 
glorious  object  of  a painter’s  professional  faith— that  celestial 
aspiration  which  is  generated  by  genius  on  the  sedate  and  passive 
truths  of  simple  nature— that  winged  theory--that  subtle  meta- 
physical  machinery,  or  the  pivot  ami  main-sprinj^  of  that  nieiital 
machinery  which  the  sculptors,  and  those  painters  who  imitated 
their  style  of  forms,  applied — aye,  and  successfully,  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  divine  or  ideal  shapes,  or  of  stimulating  other  minds 
to  the  conception  of  such, — was  applied  by  Correggio  to  a new 


and  different  purpose  ; or  perhaps  we  should  write,  tvas  used  as 
the  means  of  producing  a different  modification  of  the  same 
poetic  elevation  of  the  spectator’s  intellect  !” 

We  have  a few  words  to  say  in  conclusion.  We  sin- 
cerely wish  success  to  Mr.  Landseer’s  undertakings : he 
has  a great  love  of  art,  and  far  more  knowledge  on  the 
subject  than  ought  to  be  thrown  away  ; but  assuredly  his 
works  will  never  become  popular,  unless  he  condescends 
to  some  slight  alterations  of  style.  He  must  learn  to  clas- 
sify his  ideas— to  express  them  coherently  and  consecu- 
tively— to  simplify  his  language,  and  to  prune  his  general 
redundancy.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  attend  to  corti- 
munications  made  in  the  shape  of  riddles  ; nor  will  his 
work  be  less  valued  by  the  public,  should  he  leave  oft  the 
habit  of  identifying  English  art  with  the  Royal  Academy, 
as  if  it  had  no  existence  beyond  the  walls  of  that  Institu- 
tion— an  idea  which  is  getting  rather  obsolete. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Gallery,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  hazard  an  inquiry,  could  any  one  be 
found  to  solve  it,  as  to  the  probable  fate  of  British  art  as  con- 
nected with  the  gallery  which  is  now  being  built  ? Is  any 
part  of  it  to  be  devoted  to  our  annual  exhibitions  ; and,  if 
so,  under  what  regulations?  It  cannot  surely  be  intended 
to  instal  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  new  edifice,  with  all  its 
preposterous  abuses?  We  are  happy  to  see  that  the 
subject  of  the  Academy  is  to  be  discussed  in  Parliament 
during  the  ensuing  Session,  when  we  hope  that  the  same 
measure  of  impartial  justice  will  be  extended  to  the  prac- 
titioners of  art,  which  has  been  given  to  those  ot  the 
drama  and  to  the  medical  profession. 


ROSSETTI  ON  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Disquisitions  oiTtlie  Anti-Papal  Spirit  which  produced  the  Refor- 
mation ; its  Secret  Influence  on  the  Literature  of  Liuype  iu 
general,  and  of  Italy  in  particular.  By  Gahriele  Rossetti,  Pro- 
fessor of  Italian  Literature  in  King  s College.  Translated 
from  the  Italian,  hy  Miss  Caroline  Ward.  2 vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don : Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

These  are  two  very  extraordinary  volumes.  Tkey  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension  or  completion  of  Signor  Ros- 
setti’s ‘ Commentary  on  Dante,’  and  they  embody  the 
author’s  peculiar  theory  that  not  only  the  great  Florentine 
bard,  but  Petrarca,  and  all  the  early  poets  of  Italy,  made 
use  of  a secret  sectarian  language,  and  wrote  allegories 
for  political  purposes,  in  everything  they  produced.  We 
have,  on  a former  occasion,  expressed  our  dissent  from 
this  theory,  and  shown  what,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  its 
desecrating  effect,  if  admitted,  on  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite productions  of  human  genius — the  finest  poetry  of 
Italy.  In  justice  to  our  theorist  we  must,  however,  admit 
that  he  has  displayed  much  ingenuity,  industry,  and  re- 
search— that  he  occasionally  makes  a real  discovery  of  a 
hidden  sense  in  the  old  writers  of  his  country,  and  that 
several  parts  of  his  work  are  exceedingly  curious. 

The  translation  is  done  in  a very  superior  manner.  It 
reads  like  an  original  English  composition,  not  being  dis- 
figured, as  versions  are  so  apt  to  be,  by  the  idioms  of  the 
language  translated.  We  wish  the  fair  translator  a^  moie 
agreeable  and  popular  subject  for  her  next  occupation  in 
this  way. 

POLITICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

Political  Christianity.  8vo.  London.  1834.  pp.  13G. 

Here  we  have  in  perfection  that  hottest  of  all  mixtuies 
a hodge-podge  of  politics  and  theology  : and  each  is  pro- 
bably''only  the  fiercer,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
author,  as  it  appears,  is  neither  a politician  nor  a theolo- 
gian by  profession,  but  only  an  amateur  practitioner  in 
both  capacities.  At  the  end  of  a ‘ Dedication  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Reformed  Parliament,’  he  subscribes  him- 
self “ Medicus  Exul,”  from  which  we  conjecture  that  the 
disorders  of  the  liver  or  the  kidneys,  rather  than  those  of 
the  Church  and  State,  are  what  he  has  chiefly  to  do  with 
n his  proper  calling.  , c 

In  his  third  chapter,  entitled  ‘ Irish  Politics,  he  favouis 
us  with  the  following  further  account  ot  himself: 

“ My  station  and  employments  are  worthy  only  of  retirement, 
and  may  he  best  filled  independent  of  all  political  association. 
As  a native  of  another  country,  who,  after  an  early  education, 
and  a residence  of  several  years  iu  England,  visited  some  ot  the 
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most  distant  colonial  possessions  of  Britain,  where  I remained 
for  several  years  a diligent  observer;  and  having  become  subse- 
quently an  inhabitant  of  Ireland  during  live  years,  part  of  which 
u-as  spent  in  exploring  some  of  its  most  rude  and  unlettered  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  the  more  populous  and  improved  towns  and 
cities;  at  the  same  time  holding  intiinate  intercourse  with  men  ol 
one  party,  while  my  view’s  and  sentiments  had  a leaning  to  the 
claims  of  the  party  opposed  to  them  ; a Protestant,  but  uncon- 
nected with  the  Establishment,  or  any  of  the  minor  divisions 
which  derive  the  emoluments,  without  suffering  the  odium,  ot 
state  connexions;  a Sectarian,  but  an  ardent  admirei  ot  lea 
Catholicity;  a l.iheral,  but  no  O’Connellite ; a conscientious 
well-wisher  of  scriptural  education,  but  neither  desiring  legisla- 
tive  enactments  or  resources,  nor  admiring  the  systems  Mhich 
have  !»een  in  operation;  perhaps  I may  be  entitled,  in  the  reader’s 
judgment,  to  have  an  opinion,  and  to  have  been  enabled  to 
attain  some  correct  sentiments,  on  the  )iresent  state  of  Ireland. 

I may  farther  presume  to  add,  that  1 have  mingled  with  the  aiis- 
tocracy  and  gentry,  the  clergy  and  lawyers  of  the  Protestant  per- 
suasion, while  occasionally  I mixed  wiih  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  lay  and  clerical  ; and  all  this  has  lieeii  unac- 
companied W'ith  any  insignia  of  office,  the  gold  stick,  the  baton,  or 
the  surplice.  I have  visited  many  parts  of  Ireland,  and^  met  all 
classes — on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  while  they’  were  going  foi- 
ward,  and  after  they  were  completed.  In  the  metropolitan  pro- 
vince; in  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north  ; both  in  towns  and 
country  parts,  I have  made  observations  and  received  intelligence 
among  priests  and  people,  clergy  and  laity’,  electors  and  non- 
electors.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  perhaps  will  he  admitted 
that  opportunities  have  been  afiorded  me  which  ought  to  liave 
been  improved.” 

The  wisdom  which  iMedicus  Exid  has  gathered  from  all 
this  multifarious  experience  exhibits  itselt  chiefly  in  the 

form  of  a most  vehement  and  multilarious  outpouiing  ot 

scoin  and  vituperation.  He  is  in  a violent  passion 
throughout  nearly  the.  whole  course  of  Ins  1.3G  pages,  and 
scarcely  either  a person  or  a tiling  tails  in  liis  way  tli.it 
does  not  come  in  for  its  kick  or  its  snarl.  First,  1 hero  is  the 
poor  Established  Clinrch,  a copious  stream  of  ridicule  and 
abuse  of  which  flows  through  the  entire  heart  ot  the  per- 
formance. The  manner  in  wdilch  a great  variety  ot  minor 
topics  are  treated,  may  be  judged  ol  Irom  a lew  specimens. 
In  Ireland,  according  to  our  author, — 

“ The  hulk  of  the  community — such  at  least  as  are  in  a menial 
capacity’ — tvould  rather  deceii'e  than  speak  the  tiiitn,  weie  they’ 
even  paid  for  the  latter.” — p.  14. 

Again, — 

“ The  peasantry’  of  this  land  (Ireland)  are  misrepresented 
when  sjioken  of  as  a brave  people,  or  fitted  to  endure  conflict  and 
disappointment  w’ith  resolution  and  steadfastness  : they'  are  nei- 
ther hrav'e  nor  resolute.  . . . The  lact  that  twenty’  ol  them 

will  attack  one  antagonist,  and  heat  him  w'ith  clubs,  not 
till  he  is  dow’ii  merely,  hut  long  afterwards  ('and  this  oc. 
nil's  almost  at  every  country  fair  or  market,)  while  twenty  well- 
trained  soldiers  or  police  will  hold  thousands  of  them  at  bay’  in 
open  field,  and  put  tiiem  to  flight,  or  take  their  ringleadeis  as 
prisoners,  does  not  .say  much  ior  the  bravery  ol  the  Irish  jiea- 
santry.  Every’  civil  commotion,  every  attempted  rebellion  in 
Ireland,  and  the  e.xperieiice  of  almost  every  magistrate,  will  cor- 
roborate my  assertion,  when  I say  that  the  only’  war  in  which  an 
Irish  peasant  is  pugnacious,  is  the  war  of  words — when  the  par- 
ties are  well  matched.” — pp.  17,  lA- 

A few  pages  after,  we  are  told,  without  any  going  aliont 
the  bush,  that 

“ The  mass  of  the  Irish  pieople  are  little  removed  from  the  rank 
of  barbarians.” — p.25. 

Having  concluded  ins  general  reflections  upon  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  the  author  proceeds,  in  his 
fifth  chapter,  to  describe  “ the  Roman  Catholic  Clinrch 
in  Ireland.”  It  scarcely  receives  more  quarter  tlian  the 
Church  estalilislied  by  law.  Nor  does  Presbyterianism, 
the  history  and  iiresent  slate  of  which  in  the  sister  island 
he  next  talies  up,  come  off  better: — 

“ It  is  not  an  iiiicomirion  sight,”  he  say.'-’,  ” in  country  towns, 
in  fairs  and  markets,  to  witness  the  Presbyterian  minister  selling 
his  pigs,  his  corn,  or  his  sheeji.  and  it  may  be,  completing  bis 
Imrgain  in  tlie  piiblic-lioiise,  or  over  the  wbisky  bottle,  on  a Sa- 
turday afternoon,  or  at  otber  times  nearly  approaebitig  to  reli- 
gious service.  The  advocates  of  Teinperaiice  Societies  tell  some 
strange  stories  regarding  the  Xortb.” — p.  (>7. 

And  however  strange  the  said  stories  may  he,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  they  will  find  in  Medlcus  Exnl  one  perlectly 
disposed  to  believe  them  not  more  strange  tlian  true. 
Has  our  autlior  never  heard  of  any  other  kind  ol  intem- 


perance than  that  particular  form  of  the  infirmity  which 
consists  in  an  addiction  to  whisky’? 

We  come  at  last,  however,  after  all  this  storm  of  con- 
tempt, to  a sudden  outburst  of  admiration  quite  as  impe- 
tuous. And  who,  does  the  reader  think,  of  all  men  that 
ever  existed,  is  the  chosen  object  of  Mediens  Exnl  s en- 
thusiastic and  nmjualified  laudation  ? Why,  no  otber  than 
tliat  single-minded  and  perfectly  straigbt-lorward  charac- 
ter— Oliver  Cromwell!  But  then  the  Protector,  it  seems, 

“ is  in  bad  odour  with  defendants  or  apologists  lor  esta- 
blished churches— the  mention  of  his  name  throws  them 
into  paroxysms  of  abuse.”  Can  there  possibly  be  abetter 
reason  why  our  author  should  take  him  for  the  god  ot  his 
idolatry? 

We  certainly’  do  not  tliink  the  public  understand- 
ing, on  this  side  of  the  water  at  least,  is  in  a suffi- 
ciently high  fever  as  yet  to  sympathize  with  the  geneial 
strain  of  Mediens  Exul’s  declamation,  nor  do  we  expect 
that  it  soon  will  be.  But  if  we  could  escape  Irom  the  an- 
noyance of  its  extreme  fury  and  rancour,  there  is  really  a 
great  deal  both  of  ability  and  of  information  in  his  pam- 
phlet, wliich  would  entitle  it  to  attention,  and  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  perusal.  To  be  sure,  seeing  the  excited,^  we 
•had  almost  said  the  envenomed,  state  of  the  writer’s  leel- 
ings  upon  certain  subjects,  we  do  not  know  very  well  how 
far  we  may’  confide  in  the  correctness  of  his  statements. 
He  has  chosen  to  throw  off  the  character  of  a mere  histo- 
rian or  sober  inquirer,  and  to  adopt  instead  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  an  impassioned  partisan  ; and  he  must  not  expect 
that  we  shall  put  as  much  faith  even  in  his  fads,  when 
stated  in  so  oratorical  a fashion,  as  it  they  were  brought 
forward  with  more  calmness  and  apparent  impartiality. 
Bating, this  consideration,  however,  it  would  be  untair,  as 
we  have  said,  to  deny  that  the  work  contains  a great  deal 
of  curious  matter,  and  displays  also  very  considerable 
acuteness  and  power  of  writing.  The  author,  however,  is 
a better  rhetorician  than  logician.  In  the  latter  character 
he  makes  but  a poor  figure,  breaking  down,  indeed,  at  Ihe 
very  outset  of  his  undertaking,  where  he  contrives  to  write 
a whole  chapter  under  the  title  of  “ The  Case  stated, 
without  effecting  an  approach,  in  so  far  as  we  can  'perceive, 
to  a statement  of  any  kind.  The  rest  ot  the  disquisition  is 
as  immethodical  and  rambling  as  might  be  expected  Irom 
such  a beginning — and  we  need  not  add,  is  anything 
rather  than  a real  discussion  of  the  great  question  with 
which  it  professes  to  be  occupied. 

We  extract  the  following  summary,  in  which  the  author 
has  collected  the  results  of  preceding  statements  and 
calculations  as  to  the  different  religicus  commnmtics  m 
Ireland : — 

“ Wesleyan  Mctliodists.— Travelling  preachers,  .00;  Missions, 
24;  Siiperiuimeraries,  flo,  hesiilc.s  local  preachers;  IMeinheis, 
25,000;  Comnnuiltv  altogelher,  say  55,000. 

“ Primitive  Weslevan  iMelhoflists.— Cirenit-preacher.s,  40  ; Mi.s- 
sions,  19,  besides  local  preachers;  Members,  KtOOO;  Community 
altogether,  say  40.000. 

” (,)uakeis,'  Society  of  Friends.— rommiinity,  r>  000. 

'■  Moravians,  United  Brethren — IMinisters,  9 ; Members  in  Con- 
gregation, 500  ; Total  Community.  1.500. 

” .Sejiaratists  of  all  (.Hasses. — Say  5. OOO  people. 

‘‘  Antipa'dohiqitists,  nsiially  called  Baptists. — Itinerant  Minis- 
ters, (!  ; Congregations,  12;  Scripture  Readers,  5.5;  lotulCoin- 
niiiiiitv.  lOOO.  . 

” Independents —Ministers,  30;  Iri.sh  Evangelical  Society  s 
.\gents,  40;  Churches,  30;  People.  .5,000. 

‘‘  Caineronians  or  Covenanter.''. — 3Iiiiisters.  25  ; Congregations, 
sav  30  ; Community,  10.000.  _ 

Scottish  Seeeders  and  Primitive  Burgher.'.  Jliiiisters,  ; 
Coiigregalioiis.  P2  ; Coinmiiiiity.  4,000. 

“ Arians,  Preshyterv  of  .tiitrim.  Synod  of  Munster,  Remon- 
strant Synod. — .Ministers,  00  ; Congregations,  40;  ( omiiiuiiity, 
10.000. 

Seeeders,  Pre.shvterlan  Sviiod  of  Ireland -Ministers.  P2.5 ; 
Conqiegations.  say  140  ; Members  under  tbeir  care  and  siiperm- 

temience,  115. OOO.  - 

'•  Svnod  of  Ulster,  or  Scotti.sh  Clinrch  in  Ireland —Mnn.sters, 
237;  Ricentiates,  50;  Congreg.itions,  250;  Nominal  Coinmii- 

iiitv.  400,000.  1 

Rumaii  Catholic  Church.— Clergy,  5.1 3 1.  he.sidcs  1,000  regular 
Clergv  ; Parishes.  2.000  : People.  0,000.000. 

(■■btirch  Established  by  Parliatneiitary  Enactment  — Clergy, 
1.1)11;  Extra  Curates,  siippo.sed  1,000;  Benefices,  1,550;  1 eo- 
])ie,  about  (>flO,0(U).’’ 

To  thi.s  we  add  his  account  of  the  receipts  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy : — 
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For  annual  Confes.slnns  . . . i'300,000 

For  Christenings,  per  annum  . . .3.3,333 

Unctions  and  Burials  . • • (i0,000 

Marriages  300,000 

Purgatory,  Prayers  for  . . • 100,000 

Collections  at  Chapels  ....  541,(i32 

Curates’  Collections  . . • 22,500 

College  at  Maynooth  (Government  GranC)  9,000 

£1,420.405 

“ From  the.se  sums  all  the  clergy  are  paid,  and  all  the  chapels 
are  Iniilt  and  repaired,  and  all  provision  is  made  lor  public  reli- 
gious service.” 


POEMS  BY  TWO  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Reformed  Parliament.  Canto  I.— Songs  for  the  Many;  and 
Miscellanies.  By  Two  of  the  People.  12mo.  London.  1034. 
Pp.  05. 

We  cannot  better  introduce  this  singular  publication  to 
our  readers  than  by  transcribing  the  few  simple  and,  we 
think,  touching  sentences  prefixed  to  it  by  its  authors 
themselves,  John  and  Mary  Saunders  : — 

“ ‘ ’Mid  hopes  and  fears. 

An  iindistinguishahle  throng  we  put  forth  this,  our 
little  volume,  before  the  public. 

“ Its  production  has  been  attended  with  circumstances  of  more 
than  ordinary  inconvenience,  troiible,  and  difficulty. 

“ IFe  are  young,  and,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term,  unedu- 
cated; for  the  world  has  been  our  school,  hooks  our  on/y  in- 
structors. 

“Besides  this,  having  never,  till  now,  published  a line  of  ori- 
ginal composition  ; and,  unfortunately,  not  being  acquainted 
with  any  one  person  upon  whose  advice  we  can  place  sufficient 
reliance,  we  have  no  resource  left  but  to  follow  the  dictates  ot 
our  own  inexperienced  .and  unassisted  judgments.  A1  e do  so, — 
and  thus  lay  o>ir  first  attempts  before  the  public. 

“ ^ Sorrow,’  savs,  Bvron,  ^ is  knowletlge;*  to  us  at  least,  if  we 
have  ever  met  with  but  one  truth,  face  to  face,  it  was  Sorrow 
ojrened  the  door.  Uo  we,  therefore,  complain  ? If  the  door  Arts 
been  opened — No.  If  our  sell-taught,  and  self-judged  rhymes 
contain  no  evidences  of  original  poetic  ability,  then  we  have 
deceived  ourselves  ; and  surely  in  that  case,  we  may  be  excused 
if  we  do  complain  of  the  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, that  has  given  \is  the  desire,  yet  sternly  denies  us  the 
gratification.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  as  we  hope  and  believe, 
they  do  conlain  a something,  that  ]>romises  well  lor  the  future, 
then  shall  we  estimate  too  justly  the  value  of  the  prize,  to  repine 
at  the  price  we  have  paid  for  it.” 

The  poetry  thus  prefaced  has  certainly  faults  in  abund- 
ance-faults both  of  execution  and  of  conception ; but 
still  it  is  much  of  it  true  poetry.  It  does  at  least,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  writers,  “ contain  a something  that  pro- 
mises well  for  the  future” — and  a something,  also,  that  is 
not  amiss  for  the  present.  The  verses  have  the  most 
gettuine  look  of  any  that  we  have  met  with  for  a long  time 
professing  to  be  the  effusions  of  uneducated  genius.  In  all 
the.  mere  artifices  of  composition  the  writers  are  sadly 
deficient  ; they  are  constantly  committing  the  most 
abominable  trespas.ses  against  the  rules  ot  good  taste 
and  propriety  of  expression.  In  this  respect  their  case  is 
an  instructive  one.  They  have  studied  books,  it  appears, 
though  they  have  bad  no  other  teachers ; and  the  result 
shows  with  wh.at  serious  disadvantages  that  mode  ol  pro- 
ceeding is  attended.  From  the  want  of  any  one  to  initiate 
and  direct  them  in  theirstudies,  they  have  not  reaped  half 
the  benefit  they  otherwise  might  have  done  from  the  books 
they  have  read.  They  have  missed  the  most  elementary 
lessons  of  their  craft  as  writers — lessons  which  the  works 
they  have  perused  might  no  doubt  have  abundantly  taught 
them  if  they  had  only  been  once  fairly  put  upon  the  way 
in  which  such  tilings  were  to  be  looked  lor.  Compare  the 
present  writers  with  some  other  uneducated  or  sell-taught 
poet.s,  as  these  terms  are  commonly  applied  and  under- 
stood— with  Burns,  for  example.  Their  poetic  genius  is 
doubtless  far  inferior  to  his  in  originality  and  power;  this 
difference,  established  by  natirre,  no  training  would  have 
got  over;  but  their  inferiority  in  the  art  ot  appropriately 
expressing  their  thoughts — in  the  mere  management  ol 
their  tools  as  fabricators  of  poetry — is  perhaps  still  more 
striking.  Now  Burns,  although  he  did  not  receive  what 
is  calk'd  a classical  education,  was  by  no  means  lelt  with- 
out instruction  in  his  early  years.  The  instrirction  which 
he  received,  in  so  far  at  least  as  regarded  mere  English  scho- 
larship,— comprehending  not  only  reading  and  grammar, 
but  the  elementary  principles  ot  composition  and  taste. 


was  rather  of  an  unusually  superior  order.  He  was  not  sent 
to  college,  but  be  was  very  carefully  and  ably  taught  both 
at  home  and  at  school.  No  doubt,  what  he  afterwards  did 
for  himself,  and  by  himself,  was  far  more  than  what  was 
thus  done  for  him;  but  still  though  he  was  left  to  raise 
the  superstructure  of  his  literary  acquirements  mainly  or 
exclusively  by  his  own  efforts,  he  had  Ihe  advantage  of 
having  the  usual  direction  and  assistance  in  laying  the 
foundation.  This  advantage  is  quite  inestimable.  Every 
mind  of  any  degree  of  force  and  originality  will,  of  course, 
as  soon  as  it  lias  arrived  at  a certain  stage,  make  the  direc- 
tion of  its  further  progress  its  own  business,  and  there  is 
immense  benefit  to  be  derived  from  being  lelt  to  contend 
alone  with  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  as  soon  as  we  are  really 
able  by  any  exertion  fairly  to  cope  with  them  ; but  at  first 
we  need,  and  can  ill  do  without,  aid  and  guidance  in  every 
thing.  We  require  at  least  to  be  put  on  the  road  which 
we  intend  to  pursue;  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained,  but  on 
the  contrary,  a loss  of  time  and  pains  in  attempting  to 
find  it  out  by  ourselves.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  groping 
about,  and  insisting  upon  thus  feeling  out  our  way  with  a 
bandage  over  our  eyes,  instead  of  deigning  to  look  up  to 
the  finger-posts  which  would  at  once  point  it  out  to  us. 

There  is  a notion  in  favour  of  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  that  thus,  as  it  were,  cometh 
by  nature ; ” but  nobody  would  think  this  the  best 
way  of  learning  anything  else.  If  a person  proposed  to 
accomplish  himself  in  "the  art  of  making  shoes,  or 
of  cutting  out  coats,  he  would  consider  it  indispen- 
sable to  put  himself  in  the  first  instance  into  the  hands 
of  a master.  After  a time  he  might  feel  that  he  was  able 
to  go  on  by  himself;  he  might  prefer  stnking  into  some 
brilliant  novelties  of  his  own,  to  a slavish  observance  of 
the  established  rules  and  modes  ; but  he  would  never  think 
of  beginning  by  thus  trusting  entirely,  or  chiefly,  to  his 
own  genius.  And  this,  also,  is  the  true  way  of  setting 
about  the  acquisition  of  any  intellectual  accomplishment. 
The  assistance  of  a master  oucht  always,  if  possible,  to  be 
obtained  by  the  learner  to  help  him  over  his  first,  which 
are  his  worst,  difficulties  — to  equip  and  mount  hiin  for  his 
journey,  and  to  set  him  with  his  lace  in  the  right  diiection. 
We  would  recommend  this  course  to  a grown  up  person 
who  proposes  to  commence  any  new  study,  as  well  as  to 
the  youngest  learner.  Let  it  be  some  foreign  language,^ 
for  instance,  which  is  to  be  acquired;  there  is  no  way  of 
nitikins^  the  acc^uisitiou  so  speedily  and  effectually  as  by 
having  recourse  in  the  commencement  of  the  study  to  the 
assistance  of  a master.  In  the  business  of  education,  even 
as  commonly  conducted,  the  use  of  books  is  peihap.s 
stretched  beyond  its  proper  extent,  and  some  things  are 
taught  through  that  medium  which  might  be  better  taught 
if  their  assistance  were  altogether  dispensed  with  ; but 
when  books  are  made  alone  to  do  the  whole  work  of  in- 
struction, they  are  certainly  put  to  a duty  they  nevei  weie 
intended  to  perform.  It  is  like  learning  to  write  with  the 
pen  held  bv  the  toes,  or  between  the  teeth. 

The  havung  to  make  their  way  to  what  knowledge  ot 
literature  the'y  have  attained  through  so  hard  a disci- 
pline, aiipears  to  have  been  with  the  present  wiiters  an 
affair  of  necessity  ; for  they  make  no  boast  of  it,  although 
they  are  probably  scarcely  aware  of  how  much  they 
have  lost  in  consequence.  In  the  specimens  of  then- 
poetry,  however,  which  we  are  about  to  quote,  allowance 
will  lie  made  by  the  reader  for  much  awkwardness,  want 
of  polish,  and  other  deficiencies,  tor  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ease  turnish  abundant  apology. 

We  shall  make  no  e.xtract  from  “The  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment,” by  John  Saunders,  which,  with  what  meaning  we 
cannot  '’■ness,  is  called  on  the  title-page  “a  poetic 
ley,”  and  of  which  we  have  only  the  first  canto.  The 
altempt  is  a soniewhat  too  ambitious  one  lor  the  skill  and 
acfiuiremcnts  of  the  writer,  who  must  wait  till  both  his 
taste  shall  be  more  highly  cultivated,  and  his  observation 
of  men  and  things  much  more  extended,  before  he  can 
hope  to  make  a successful  debut  as  a satirist.  At  pre- 
sent his  thrusts  are  more  vehement  than  well  directed,  and 
although  he  is  evidently  fired  with  a very  honest  rage 
against  .all  .and  sundry,  he  does  extremely  little  execution 
with  all  his  exertions. 

“The  Reformed  Parliament”  is  followed  by  a collec- 
tion of  lyrical  pieces,  entitled,  “Songs  tor  the  Many,  or 
New  Words  to  Old  Tunes,”  in  which,  al§o,  there  is  not 
much  merit.  We  pass  on,  therefore,  tq  Bie  ‘ Miscel- 
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lanies which  make  the  last  and  largest  division  of  the 

^^'rhw’e  is,  at  least,  poetic  feeling,  and  also  some  power  of 
poetic  expression,  in  the  following  lines  by  Mary  Saunders, 
entitled  “ The  Lonely  Flower.” 


is  but  fair  that  we  now  give  a specimen  of  the  muse  of 
John  Saunders,  who,  with  less  playfulness  and  apparent 
facility  than  his  sister,  has  perhaps  more  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  depth  and  force.  There  is  true  tenderness  in 
the  following  simple  lilies: — 


» THE  LONELY  FLOWER. 


“ TO 


“ Four  thread-like  stalks  of  dewy  green. 

Which  little  climliing  leaves  bedeck, 

Each  pendent  head  a pearly  speck. 

Backward  upon  the  sunlight  lean  ; 

Then  downwards  stoop, 

With  languid  drop 

O’er  edge  of  stone  half  hid  with  mossy  green. 

'•  What  dost  thou,  here,  oh,  lonely  flower  ? 

Thy  sisters  sport  in  yonder  bower  : 

The  lonely  flower  was  heard  to  say, 

‘ My  kin  are  fair,  and  therelore  gay, 

But  I am  mean  in  form — and  here 
Must  be  content  to  make  my  bier  : 

I’m  lonely  here,  and  sad,  you  think, 

Upon  this  rugged  granite’s  brink  : 

But  there  ! what  eye  would  care  to  dwell. 

On  me,  who  am  not  beautilul ; 

I should  be  trampled  on — despoiled.’ 

Mhth  that  the  lonely  flower  recoiled  ; 

‘ No,  here  at  least  1 know  no  scorn  ; 

I watch  the  rising  of  the  morn, 

For  she  on  me 
Smiles  cheerily. 

And  I do  watch  Night’s  million  eyes. 

That  on  the  meanest  things  look  down, 

A’et  never  grieve  them  with  a frown  : 

The  stars  so  rife  with  solemn  thought, 

M’ith  such  mysterious  splendour  fraught ; 

The  crowd  of  stars  ; that  one  by  one 
Lbiveil,  when  hold-faced  day  is  gone. 

And  as  around  their  pale  beams  steal  ; 

Ah  me  ! what  wond’rous  bliss  I feel. 

And  in  the  drowsy  sultry  noon. 

When  stilled  each  wild  Alolian  tune. 

Of  ev’ry  zephyr — ev’ry  breeze. 

And  silence  sits  among  the  trees. 

Then  I rejiose,  and  then  I dream. 

Nor  longer  am  the  weed  I seem. 

Nor  longer  dwell  in  solitude  ; 

For  beings  fair,  and  gay  of  mood. 

Come  dancing  hither  grouped  in  throngs; 

To  praise  me  in  delicious  songs, 

To  smile  fond  smiles,  and  speak  fond  w'ords, 

And  break  the  dark  cold  grief  that  girds 
And  galls  me  in  what  times  unknown. 

The  thought — that  I am  all  aloiie  ; 

And  when  my  charming  dream  is  done, 

I wake— and  lo,  the  dazzling  sun 
Shines  o’er  my  liead  most  gorgeously; 

The  birds  sing  glad  on  every  tree; 

And  in  the  little  stream  below. 

The  fish  dance  blithely  to  and  fro; 

'While  insects  each  in  tine  array. 

Are  quaintly  buzzing  ’mid  their  play; 

And  downy  breezes  come  to  bless. 

And  fill  me  with  soft  happiness. 

Have  I not  joy  P have  I not  peace? 

Then  let  your  idle  pity  cease. 

My  sisters  have  admiring  eyes. 

And  many  hearts  their  beauties  prize  ; 

But  He  who  made  me  did  not  leave 
lUe  in  my  des’late  lot  to  grieve, 

I glad  me  in  the  Light  and  Air, 

Theij  love  me  e'en  as  I were  fair.’ 

“ Oh  none  may  he  more  blest  than  they, 

IVho  slighted  by  the  proud  and  gay. 

Look  here  for  friends  that  ne'er  deceive. 

For  lovei’s  who  will  never  leave, 

For  pleasures  that  do  never  fade, 

From  song  or  dance  in  noon-day  glade, 

From  pensive  moonbeams  when  night  keeps 
Its  sedemn  watch  'ncath  frowninc  .steeps. 

From  glorious  morn,  from  though tliil  eve  ; 

’Tis  true— the  heart  will  sometimes  grieve. 

O’er  visioned  hopes — but  better  so. 

Than  strive  with  worldly  care,  than  faint  'neath 
worldly  woe.” 

■\Vc  do  not  say  that  there  is  anylliing-  in  (bis  which 
ought  (o  go  far  lo  make  a poetic  reputation  ; but  it  is  at 
least  beyond  the  average  quality  of  juvenile  versilying.  It 


“ If  ever  thou  shalt  truly  love. 

And  not  beloved  be. 

In  thy  heart’s  loneliness,  look  back, 

And  think  of  me. 

If  ever  thou  one  hope  shalt  cherish, 

Till  that  thy  life  shall  be, 

And  see  it  in  one  moment  perish, 

Thou’lt  think  of  me. 

If  ever  thou  shalt  lay  thee  down, 

Hating  the  light  to  see  ; 

And  thoughts  of  death  no  longer  shock. 

Then,  think  of  me. 

In  illness,  sorrow,  want,  or  care, 

Heai't-gnawing  misery; 

Think — one  would  fly  to  share  it  all. 

Think — think  of  me.” 

We  have  only  room  for  another  short  piece,  which  ol 
course  the  poetess  must  be  permitted  to  contribute.  We 
take  the  lines  entitled  “ Love  — 

“ God  hath  given  me  store  of  love ; 

All  the  things  that  breathe  and  move, 

I love,  1 love. 

I love  the  earth,  1 love  the  sky. 

The  sweets  that  bloom,  the  sweets  that  die  ; 

I love,  I love. 

I love  the  trees,  songs,  birds,  and  flowers; 

The  summer  and  the  winter  hours, 

I love,  1 love. 

I love  the  fairies  and  the  moon. 

The  balmy  eve,  the  sunny  noon, 

1 love,  I love. 

I love  the  sun,  the  brave,  free  blast, 

Repose,  and  thoughts  of  trou'ble  past, 

I love,  I love. 

I love  the  rich,  I love  the  poor — 

The  tatter’d  heggar  at  my  door, 

I love,  1 love. 

I love  the  friends  of  love  and  truth. 

The  friends  of  flowers  and  ow’ry  youth, 

I love,  I love. 

I love  old  age,  infantine  glee; 

All  earthly  things  have  charms  for  me; 

But  most  of  all,  whoe’er  loves  me, 

1 love,  I love.” 

The  growth  in  liuman  bosoms  of  a spirit,  whether  of 
poetry,  or  of  religion,  or  of  wliatever  other  name  or  clia- 
racter,  wliich  begets  and  feeds  such  feelings  as.  are  here 
expressed,  is  a thing  to  be  rejoiced  in,  and  we  wish  we  saw 
tlie  blessing  more  widely  diffused.  Not  jrerhaps  for  the 
sake  of  any  accessions  of  high  value  which  might  be 
thereby  expected  to  accrue  to  our  literature,  but  for  tlie 
increase  of  the  general  enjoytnent  which  it  would  produce 
in  another  way,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  many  others  of 
the  same  class  following  the  example  of  John  and  Mary 
Saunders,  and  taking  to  the  reading  and  writing  of  poetry. 
No  matter  tliough  tlie  verses  which  should  thus  be  called 
into  existence  might  not  all  of  them  acquire  immortality  ; 
no  matter  though  most  of  them  should  die  and  be  for- 
gotten within  a week  of  their  birth  they  w’ould  still  have 
done  good  service,  —better,  indeed,  than  most  of  the  things 
tliat  c^me  into  the  world— if,  in  addition  to  the  moments 
of  pure  pleasure  they  h.ad  given  their  authors  in  producing 
them,  they  had  contributed,  were  it  ever  so  little,  to  lighten 
or  warm  a few  other  hearts  during  the  brief  time  that  tlieir 
novelty  gave  them  a charm,  or  at  least  a claim  to  be 
listened  to,  within  the  family  or  the  friendly  cirele.  As 
for  the  present  little  volume, 'it  has  our  best  wishes,  and  it 
will  be  followed,  we  hope,  .some  years  hence,  by  another 
a good  deal  larger,  and  of  which 'we  shall  have  the  plea- 
siu-e  of  saying  that  it  has  fulfilled  the  promise  held  out 
by  its  predecessor. 
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OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
HAWES’S  LECTURES. 


Lectures  to  Young  Men  on  the  Formation  of  Character,  with  an 
additional  Lecture  on  Reading.  By  Joel  Hawes,  D.l),,  United 
States;  with  an  Introduction,  by  Ralph  Vi  ardlaw,  D.l).,  Glas- 
gow.  Reprinted  from  the  American  Edition.  1834.  Pp.  180, 

price  2i. 

These  lectures  are  replete  with  benevolent  feeling,  ardent 
piety,  and  good  sense.  Though  marked  in  one  or  two  in- 
sta.nc6.s  Avith  the  author’s  peculiar  opinions  and  habits  of 
relio-ious  thought,  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  them 
to  young  persons  as  admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose  which 
they  have  in  view.  The  present  edition  is  prelaced  by  a 
few  remarks  from  the  pen  ot  Dr.  Wardlaw,  whose  charac- 
ter and  attainments  rank  him  deservedly  high  among  the 
theological  writers  of  the  day. 

From  the  lecture  on  reading  we  select  the  lollowing 
very  judicious  observations ; — 

“ Read  U’llh  con/denee.—lt  is  often  said  that  man  does  not 
know  liis  weakness.  It  is  quite  as  true  he  does  not  know  his 
strength.  Multitudes  fail  to  accomplish  what  they  might,  be- 
cause they  have  not  due  confidence  in  their  powers,  and  do  not 
know  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  Hence  they  yield 
their  understandings  to  the  dictation  ot  others,  and  never  think 
or  act  for  themselves.  The  only  use  they  make  of  reading,  is  to 
remember  and  repeat  the  sentiments  ot  their  author.  Ibis  is  an 
error.  When  you  sit  down  to  the  reading  of  a book,  believe  that 
YOU  are  able  to  understand  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and 
resolve  that  you  will  understand  it.  If  it  calls  you  to  a 
severe  effort,  so  much  the  better.  The  mind,  like  the  body, 
is  strengthened  by  exercise,  and  the  severer  the  exercise,  the 
greater  the  increase  of  strength.  One  hour  of  thorough  close 
application  to  study,  does  more  to  invigorate  and  improve 
tbe  mind,  than  a week  spent  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its 
powers.  Ca/l  no  man  master.  Yield  not  your  minds  to  the 
passive  impressions  which  others  may  please  to  make  upon 
them.  Hear  what  they  have  to  say  : examine  it — weigh  it— and 
then  judge  for  yourselves.  This  will  enable  you  to  make  a light 
use  of  books— to  use  them  as  helpers,  not  as  guides,  to  your  under- 
standing ; as  counsellors,  not  as  dictators,  of  what  you  are  to  think 
and  believe.” 

Dr.  Hawes  strongly  inculcates  the  necessity  of  religious 
principles,  as  being  the  loundation  of  all  that  is  tiuly 
sound  and  useful  in  character.  In  doing  so,  however,  he 
does  not  forget  that  one  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  good  clmracter  is  knowledge.  We  pre- 
sent another  extract  on  tliis  point,  which  shows  tliat  the 
author  rightly  appreciates  the  use  of  secular  science  in  the 
education  of  youth  ; — 

>•  In  all  our  large  towns  there  ought  to  be  courses  of  instruction 
established  for  the  special  benefit  of  young  men.  In  many  Jiarts 
of  Great  Britain  this  has  been  done  with  the  happiest  effect. 
Associations  have  been  formed,  and  lectures  instituted,  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  sciences,  in  an  easy  and  familiar  man- 
ner, in  apiilication  to  the  practical  art.s  of  life,  rhese  lectuies 
are  attended  by  apprentices,  and  clerks,  and  young  men  just  com- 
mencing business  ; and  thus  tvhile  they  have  opened  to  them  a 
source  of  rational  amusement,  they  are  cultivating  their  minds, 
and  acquiring  tliat  knowledge  which  will  not  only  lendei  tliein 
skilful  ill  their  Inisiness,  but  prepare  them  to  become  intelligent 
and  useful  members  of  society.” 

It  is  a gratifying  indication  of  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  America,  when  so  many  excellent  and  suitable  works  ot 
this  class,  addressed  to  youth,  are  issuing  from  the  press, 
and  meeting  with  extensive  sale. 


EDINBURGH  SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARY. 

Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Edinburgh  Select  Sub- 
.scription  Library,  1834  ; with  a Catalogue  of  the  Library,  &c. 

We  lately  noticed  in  favourable  terms  an  institution 
founded  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  and 
entertaining  science  ; and  we  have  now  the  pleasuie  oi 
pointing  to  another  institution  in  the  same  place,  associ- 
ated  for  similar  purposes  in  a different  way,  and  dinusing 
its  benefits  among  a similar  class  of  individuals  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  life.  11ns 
Edinburgh  Select  Subscription  Library  is  so  termed,  it 
seems,  to  distinguish  it  from  an  older  institution,  ot  which 
the  benefits  are  more  confined  and  exclusive,  from  the 
higher  rate  of  the  subscription.  It  is  stated  in  the 
‘ Sketcli’  that  the  plan  of  the  Select  Subscription  Library 
originated  with  ten  individuals,  chiefly  young  men,  whose 
tirst  meeting  was  held  in  a printing  office  not  an  unsuit- 
able place : this  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  Hie 
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institution  struggled  on  for  twelve  years,  occasionally  re- 
viving for  a short  time,  and  then  again  drooping,  so  much 
so,  as  to  approach  in  1814  nearly  to  dissolution.  But  this 
was  its  lowest  point  of  depression.  From  that  time  it 
held  up  its  head,  and  from  the  w'arm  and  attached  interest 
which  its  members  felt,  and  the  sell-denial  which  they 
evinced  in  continuing  their  subscriptions  without  receiving 
a corresponding  benefit,  it  gradually  rose  into  importance, 
and  attracted  more  generally  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Its  oiiginal  number  of  members,  as  before  stated,  was  ten, 
its  fund  fifty  shillings— in  September  last  it  numbered 
483  members,  and  its  yearly  revenue  is  upwards  ot  300L 
The  intellectual  superiority  of  Edinburgh  cannot  be  a 
mere  empty  boast,  or  derived  simply  from  the  influence  of 
a few  illustrious  names,  when  we  find  among  tlie  middle 
and  industrious  classes  such  praiseworthy  perseverance  in 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.  Their  example  ought 
to  have  a stimulating  eftect.  To  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  and  city  in  the  British  empire  we  say — “ Go,  and  do 
likew’ise.”  Let  the  middle  classes  of  Great  Britain  thus 
associate  togetlier  for  their  own  improvement,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  that  improvement  will  not  rest  with  themselves. 
It  will  descend  ultimately  upon  the  classes  still  lower ; and 
in  this  way,  without  indulging  in  any  of  the  dreams  which 
certain  moral  speculators  entertain,  w’e  may  expect  wnth 
confidence  to  see  a universally  better  instructed,  and  as 
sucli,  a universally  more  moral  and  more  happy,  com- 
munity. 


SMITH  ON  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEM,  &c. 

The  Errors  of  the  Social  Sy.stem  ; being  an  Essay  on  wasted,  un- 
jirodnctive,  and  redundant  Labour.  By  \Y.  Hawkes  Smith. 
Birmingham.  1834. 

Observations  on  the  Morals  of  the  Poor.  By  a Friend  to  Human 
Nature.  London:  Effingham  Wilson.  1834. 

We  are  induced  to  notice  these  pamphlets,  because  they 
are  specimens  of  a class  daily  issuing  from  the  press. 
While  so  many  superior  minds  are  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  “ errors  of  the  social  system,”  and  are  casting 
about  how  best  they  may  be  rectified,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  a band  of  light  skirmishers  will  attend  the 
pron’ress  of  benevolence,  whose  efforts  scattered,  desul- 
tory, and  occasionally  productive  ot  mischiel  are  yet 
serviceable  to  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement, 
by  extending  the  field  of  inquiry.  But  these  specu- 
lators in  pamphlets  must  not,  at  the  same  time,  complain 
if  their  productions  are  treated  with  as  much  Ireedom  as 
they  claim  for  themselves  in  the  investigation  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society.  All  who  evince  a benevolent  spirit, 
and  come  forward  in  a fair  and  candid  manner  to  the 
examination  of  any  evils  which  may  he  incoipoiated  with 
oiir  social  system,  liave  a right  to  be  heard  ; but  when 
they  take  broken  and  detached  views— when  they  mani- 
fest ignorance  of  the  subject  they  have  in  hand  when 
what  they  propose,  “if  new,  is  not  true;  and  if  true,  is 
not  new,” — we  may  very  tairly  entreat  the  authors  ot  these 
little  works  to  digest  their  ideas  before  they  rush  to  the 
press  with  proofs  of  evils  which  everybody  acknowledges, 
and  with  remedies  which  have  been  repeatedly  proved  to 

be  impotent.  . . , 

The  author  of  the  first  pamphlet  is  evidently  an  indi- 
vidual of  considerable  reflective  powers,  and  writes  with 
some  degree  of  ease  and  ability  ; yet  nothing  can  be  more 
crude,  undigested,  and  unsatisfactory,  than  his  ‘ Essay  on 
tlie  Errors  of  the  Social  System.’  He  magnifies  all  that  is 
daily  passing  before  oiir  eyes,  without  being  able  to  pre- 
scribe a cure  for  any  one  of  the  evils  which  he  points 
out.  He  has  a sneer  for  every  proposition  which  benevo- 
lent men  have  advanced  on  the  subject,  without  himself 
beino-  able  to  suggest  anything  more  satisfactory.  The 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  and  middle 
classes  will  not  bo  aided  by  flinging  gibes  and  sarcasms  at 
those  experiments  which  are  now  in  progress  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object,  because  they  do  not  chime 
in  with  preconceived  notions.  The  misclhefs  which  beset 
us  may  be  numerous,  arising  from  the  very  advances  ■which 
we  have  made  in  knowledge  and  civilization ; but  these 
evils  will  never  be  obviated  by  resorting  to  such  exploded 
quackeries  as  are  here  put  lorward. 

The  ‘ Friend  of  Human  Nature,  whose*  Observations 
on  the  Morals  of  the  Poor’  is  the  second  pamphlet  on 
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our  list,  is  doubtless  an  individual  of  kind  heart  and  liberal 
views  ; but  all  that  he  has  to  suggest  on  the  education  of 
the  working-classes,  has  been  already  presented  to  the 
public  in  a variety  of  forms,  and  we  rejoice  to  say  that 
much  of  it  is  already  in  actual  operation.  His  remarks, 
however,  on  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures  are  manifestly 
the  result  either  of  bigotry  on  this  particular  point,  or  of 
ignorance  : for  we  would  wish  to  acquit  him  of  intentional 
misrepresentation.  The  most  determined  unbeliever  in 
the  truth  of  revelation,  if  he  possess  a spark  of  candour, 
will  surely  admit  that  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  apa.rt 
altogether  from  its  theological  character,  is  of  a high  and 
elevated  kind.  We'need  not  the  eulogium  of  a Rousseau 
in  order  to  dispose  us  to  the  admiration  of  the  purest  code 
of  morals  ever  yet  propounded  to  man  ; while  the  asser- 
tion that  its  precepts  are  mere  ai'bitrary  commands,  with- 
out presenting  motives  of  the  noblest  kind  for  compliance, 
is  but  a reiteration  of  an  old  and  often-answered  objection. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

"Whatever  reasons  there  may  be  for  regretting  on  other 
grounds  the  destruction  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, the  mere  admirers  of  architectural  beauty  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  look  upon  that  event  as  a very  great 
calamity.  Considering  the  purpose  to  which  they  were 
applied,  two  more  undignified  rooms  than  our  late  legisla- 
tive chambers,  could  hardly  be  pointed  out ; and  in 
no  far  as  the  House  of  Commons  was  concerned,  the 
mean  appearance  of  the  apartment  was  at  least  matched 
by  its  inconvenience  and  want  of  accommodation.  An 
effectual  clearance  must  now  be  made : a fine  field  is 
opened  for  architectural  speculation  ; and  we  suppose  that 
most  of  the  profession  who  are  men  of  any  likelihood  have 
been  dreaming  ever  since  the  night  of  the  IGth,  ot  senate 
houses  and  ideas  for  them.  Next  season  we  may  expect 
to  behold  the  walls  of  the  architectural  room  at  the  Royal 
Academy  teeming  with  designs  for  a new  House  of  Par- 
liament ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  occasion  will 
elicit  something  more  brilliant  than  most  of  the  ])lans 
submitted  last  year  to  the  Committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  expediency  of  erecting  a new  House  of 
Commons.  They  were  certainly  not  of  first-rate  quality 
in  any  respect ; and  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  at  that  time  existed  numerous  local  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  necessity  for  bringing  in  the  projected 
improvemenis  without  disturbing  the  other  parts  ot  that 
complex  mass  of  buildings,  still  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
some  skill  and  taste  might  have  been  displayed.  So 
far  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  those  whose 
names  seemed  to  promise  most,  satisfied  us  least  of 
all,  and  appeared  to  have  bestowed  least  thougbt  and 
attention  on  the  subject.  The  most  striking  design,  and 
that  which  most  consulted  the  genius  loci,  was  that  of 
Mr.  F.  Goodwin,  who  proposed  to  unveil  and  restore  the 
ancient  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  and  to  convert  it  into  an 
ante-hall,  bet  ween  which  and  the  river  wonkl  have  been 
the  new  “House;”  while,  extending  in  other  directions 
would  have  been  a noble  gallery,  serving  as  a general  ves- 
tibule both  to  that  and  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

St.  Stephen’s  has  now'  we  believe  disappeared:  or  at 
least  what  remains  of  it  is  beyond  restoration,  save  by  en- 
tire re-building,  consequently  quite  valueless,  except  to 
those  virtuosi,  who  are  bitten  by  the— to  us  incomprehen- 
sible— mania  of  collecting  bits  of  stones,  with  nothing  to 
identify  them,  and  which  those  to  whom  they  shall  be 
shown  as  hoarded  relics,  will  be  at  liberty  to  believe  or 
not  believe  actually  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  structure 
they  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from.  Our  enthusiasm 
cannot  go  quite  such  lengths,  nor  can  we  bewail  the  loss 
of  an  edifice  which  had  virtually  been  lost  to  us  for  so 
long  a period  prior  to  the  destruction  of  its  fabi  ic.  Rather 
let  us  rejoice  that  Westminster  Halt  is  preserved  to  us  and 
our  posterity  intact,  and  that  there  is  now  the  o])];ortuni1y 
of  making  it  the  nucleus  of  a irrand  pile,  presenting  one 
uniform  and  dignified  elevation  towards  the  river,  and 
made  to  combine,  at  the  north-east  angle,  into  one  all 
compact  whole  with  the  front  of  the  Hall  itselt. 

In  a letter  which  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
l\Ir.  Cottingham,  the  architect,  states,  that  he  is  in  jios- 
scssion  of  a scries  of  drawings  prejiared,  about  a century 
ago,  by  Kent,  for  a new  House  of  Lords  and  Commons. 


Nov' 

That  their  owner  should  attach  some  importance  to  them 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  is  natural  enough ; but 
we  very  much  question  whether  they  would,  as  designs,  at 
all  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  present  day.  Few  can 
now  descry  any  particular  merits  in  Kent  s style,  although 
it  was  by  no  means  the  worst  of  the  period  when  he  was 
the  fashionable  architect  of  his  time.  How  lar  he  warmed 
with  his  subject,  and  excelled  himself  when  called  upon 
to  give  scope  to  his  fancy  in  an  edifice  which  ought  to 
rank  foremost  among  the  public  buildings  of  a country, 
is  best  known  to  Mr.  Cottingham,  who,  we  presume,  would 
not  lightly  commit  himself  upon  such  a point.  Yet,  until 
our  scepticism  be  removed  by  stronger  evidence  than 
what  Mr.  C.  is  pleased  to  say  iii  favour  of  them,  we  must 
be  allow'ed  to  retain  our  doubts  as  to  the  actual  merits 
of  those  designs.  At  all  events,  we  do  not  think  it  would 
be  particularly  creditable  to  the  exi.sting  generation  of 
architects,  should  it  be  found  that,  after  such  a vast 
accumulation  of  studies  in  every  department  of  the  art, 
they  were  unable  to  compete,  for  taste  and  imagination, 
witii  one  infinitely  less  favoured  than  themselves.  Nay, 
judging  from  the  designs  he  has  produced,  we  can  hardly 
think  so  meanly  of  Mb  Cottingham  himself,  as  to  suppose 
that  he,  especially  with  such  assistance  at  his  command, 
could  not  give  us  something  for  the  purpose  in  many 
resijects  greatly  superior. 

Those  who  'have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
Kent  proposed  to  treat  the  subject,  may  turn  to  the  pub- 
lished designs  of  one  with  whom  a “ Senate  House”  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a favourite  idea,  and  who  has  likewise 
projected  various  plans  for  extending  and  otherwise  im- 
proving that  unshapely  and  heterogeneous  mass,  of  which 
so  \eiy  large  a portion  is  now  reduced  to  ashes.  In  a 
folio  volume  published  some  halt-dozen  years  ago,  Sir  John 
Soane  gave  us,  in  addition  to  a design  for  a senate-house 
—the  fruit  of  his  studies  at  Rome— several  others,  sug- 
gesting alterations  at  "Westminster,  and  including  some  of 
the  portions  actually  executed  since  by  him  there.  They 
are  indeed  but  mere  sketches,  showing  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  plans,  and  executed  withal  in  a slovenly 
style,  frequently  exhibiting  such  gross  violations  of  draw- 
ing and  perspective,  that  it  requires  some  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  do  them  justice.  Much  is  it  to  be  regrettyl 
that  Sir  John  should  have  acted  so  ungraciously,  and  in 
such  step-dame  mood,  towards  the  offspring  of  his  ow'n 
fancy.  We  suspect  that  with  him  charity  does  not  begin 
at  home ; nor  was  its  place  supplied,  in  this  instance, 
even  by  vanity,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  sub- 
mitted his  designs  to  the  world  in  so  crude,  repulsive,  and 
unsatisfactory  a shape,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have 
sent  them  forth  in  a volume  of  first-rate  splendour  and 
beauty,  woitby  to  rank  among  the  prachficerhe — to  bor- 
row a German  word,  for  which  we  have  no  single  equi- 
valent in  our  own  language — that  adorn  the  architect’s 
library.*  At  present,  some  of  the  plates  are  such  mere 
scratches,  that  they  look  more  like  hasty  memoranda  and 
hints  jolted  down'by  the  architect,  than  designs  upon 
which  requisite  consideration  has  been  bestowed.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  “ Senate  House”  we  have 
just  mentioned,  and  of  which  little  more  than  the  prin- 
cipal feature  is  indicated,  without  either  plan  or  expla- 
natory description  to  clear  up  its  obscurity,  or  even  so 
mucb  as  a scale  to  mark  its  dimensions.  The  only  assist- 
ance afforded  us  is  a l>ird"s-eye  view  of  the  whole— the 
most  injudicious  and  unsatisfatory  mode  of  representation 
that  can  possibly  be  adopted  ; since,  while  it  aims  at 
combining,  to  a certain  extent,  both  plan  and  elevation 
in  the  same  drawing,  it  accomplishes  neither,  but  rather 
gives  a preposterous  and  distorted  appearance  to  the 
whole,  by  rendering  those  parts  most  prominent  which  are, 

* .\  good  (leal  has  been  said,  through  the  newspapers,  ahout 
the  niagTiillceiice  and  conqdeteru'ss  of  Sir  John's  own  eolleetion 
of  archiiectural  hooks;  yet,  unless  it  has  been  douhled  or  tre- 
hied  hoth  in  the  nnmher  and  iin))Oi  tanee  of  the  works  it  contains, 
nilhin  the  last  few  years,  it  is  most  miserably  deficient,  conlain- 
ing  a great  deal  of  oommon-idaee  riihhish  ami  trash,  with  hardly 
ally'  one  of  the  truly  splendid  publications  we  shmild  expect  to 
meet  with  in  a collection  formed  by  one  who  has  ample  means  for 
indulging  his  taste  for  such  luxuries.  e hare  met  with  far 
more  Valuable  and  costly  works  than  are,  or  were  to  he  found,  upon 
his  hook-shelves,  in  the  studios  of  some  to  whom  the  acquisition 
of  even  a single  volume  of  the  kind  must  li.vve  been  a formidable 
expense. 
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in  reality,  excluded  from  view.  As  far  as  any  opinion  can 
be  expressed  of  what  is  so  indistinctly  and  imperfectly 
exhibited,  the  design  itself  is  an  exceedingly  mediocre 
one,  consisting,  for  the  greater  part,  of  that  hackneyed 
pomp  or  pomposity  which  is  mere  architectural  “ clap- 
trap.” With  Sir  John’s  later  designs  (made  in  1794)  for 
incorporating  all  the  buildings  attached  to  Westminster 
Hall  into  a single  insulated  pile,  presenting  four  regular, 
although  not  uniform,  fa9ades,  we  are  far  better  satisfied. 
According  to  this  project,  three  of  them  would  have  been 
enriched  with  Corinthian  colonnades  and  jioiticos,  forming 
judiciously  disposed  and  well-relieved  masses  : while  the 
north  front  would  have  exhibited  much  picturesque  effect, 
and,  all  circumstances  considered,  perhaps  a very  defensible 
contrast,  the  Hall  forming  a centre,  rising  insulated  in  its 
upper  part,  between  the  extreme  pavilions  of  the  east  and 
W'est  sides.  Owing,  however,  to  the  absence  of  any  kind  of 
plan,  and  to  there  being  only  perspective  views,  showing 
the  different  fronts  obliquely,  we  can  estimate  only  the 
general  appearance  of  the  ensemble  ; nor  do  we,  we  must 
confess,  exactly  comprehend  w’hether  the  architect  in- 
tended the  double  colonnade,  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  river  front,  to  be  quite  open,  so  as  to  admit  a view 
through  it  into  some  court  or  open  space  hehind.  This 
might  certainly  have  very  easily  been  explained  in  the 
letter-press  ; but,  unfortunately,  like  almost  every  one  else 
who  has  puhhshed  his  designs,  Sir  John  has  not  cared  to 
reveal  much  beyond  what  can  be  made  out  by  the  plates 
themselves.  However  overvveeningly  their  vanity'  may 
display  itself  in  other  forms,  hardly  one  of  the  profession 
can  be  accused  of  descanting  upon,  or  of  even  calling 
attention  to,  what  he  has  aimed  at  effecting  in  his  own 
designs.  If  we  ai'e  right  in  our  conjecture  that  the  en- 
graving is  intended  to  represent  two  ranges  of  insulated 
columns  one  behind  the  other,  relieved  by  light  or  shadow' 
in  the  back-ground,  according  to  the  time  of  day,  the  cha- 
racter of  this  facade  would  have  been  exceedingly  striking 
and  picturesque — decidedly  different  from  w'hat  we  are 
accustomed  to  behold.  Sir  John  might  very  well  have 
been  excused  for  adverting  to  such  a circumstance,  if  I'eally 
intended  by  him  : whether  he  now  deserves  the  benefit  of 
a doubt  we  leave  the  reader  to  decide,  as  his  good  nature 
or  tire  contrary  shall  prompt  liim. 

There  is  a view  of  another  design  for  the  same  purpose, 
somewhat  more  consistent  than  the  preceding,  because 
the  aspect  of  the  whole  would  have  assimilated,  as  far  as 
the  leading  traits  of  style  go,  with  the  Hall ; yet  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  marked  by  anything  very  felicitous, 
nor  to  do  justice  to  the  opportunity  afforded  by  such  a site, 
and  the  scope  it  admits,  when  cleared  of  those  excres- 
cences and  incumbrances  w'herew'ith  it  has  been  so  long 
disfigured. 

All  that  we  can  gather  as  to  the  internal  accommo- 
dation intended  to  be  provided  by  these  designs,  is  what 
is  briefly  stated  as  follows  in  the  text ; — 

“ One  of  tlie  approaclie.s  into  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  be 
thrmigli  Westminster  Hall,  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  Painted 
Chamber,  and  a spacious  new  vestibule.  Tliesr  rooms  were  to  be 
decorated  from  time  to  time  with  ])ainting  and  sculpture.  Tlie 
new  House  of  Lords  was  to  be  situated  to  tlie  south  of  tlie  Painted 
Chamber,  and  the  new  House  of  Commons  to  the  north  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel.  The  Painted  Chamlier  was  to  be  reinstated, 
as  near  as  possible,  in  its  ancient  character.  The  modern  altera- 
tions in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  were  to  be  removed,  and  that  superb 
structure  restored  to  its  ancient  magnificence,  as  a chapel  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.” 

It  further  appears,  from  what  is  subsequently  added,  that 
besides  the  apartments  already  mentioned,  it  was  intended 
to  adorn  Westminster  Hall  with  painting  and  sculpture, 
commemorative  of  great  public  actions  and  distinguished 
talents.  This  part  of  the  architect’s  scheme  was’highly 
approved  of  by  his  then  Majesty  George  III.,  nor  would  it 
be  easy  to  point  out  a more  apjrropriate  place— one  more 
worthy  to  become  a repository  of  national  testimonials  to 
those  whose  services  had  earned  for  tliem  the  gratitude  of 
their  country. 

All  the  plans,  it  appears,  were  finally  settled,  and  so 
far  predetermined  upon,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  war 
in  which  we  were  then  engaged,  measures  would  liavC 
been  immediately  taken  for  carrying  these  extensive  im- 
lirovements  into  effect.  The  erection  of  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  is  now  become  a matter  not  of  choice, 
but  of  positive  necessity ; and  although  the  forty  years 


that  have  since  elapsed  must  — at  least  ought  to  — 
have  raised  up  architects  capable  of  giving  us  something 
still  better,  the  ideas  thrown  out  by  Sir  John  Soane — 
especially  as  regards  Westminster  Hall — are  not  unde- 
serving attention. 

We  now  come  to  consider  some  of  those  alterations 
which  Sir  John  actually  executed,  and  a considerable 
portion  of  which  is  either  destroyed,  or  so  greatly  injured 
by  the  fire,  that,  in  all  probability,  instead  of  being  re- 
stored, the  whole  will  give  place  to  whatever  the  exigences 
of  a new  and  general  plan  shall  require.  In  examining  what 
Sir  .John  Soane  has  here  performed,  we  ought  to  look  at  it 
rather  as  an  independent  work,  than  as  intended  to  accord 
with  any  other  portions  of  the  buildings,— as  an  anomaly, 
indeed,  but. one  of  a clustei’  of  anomalies, — as  one  of  the 
fragments  of  what  was  in  itself  a most  discordant,  hetero- 
geneous, and  planless  mass.  Regarding  it  in' this  point 
of  view,  we  must  admit  that  the'whole  line  of  approach, 
extending  from  the  Royal  Entrance  to  the  Painted  Cham- 
ber, displayed  a rather  imposing  succession  of  architec- 
tural scenery— perhaps  somewhat  more  ostentatiously 
fanciful  than  altogether  befitted  its  purpose,  yet  cleverly 
managed,  and  certainly  captivating.  The  architect  seems 
to  have  made  the  utmost  of  the  space  allowed  him  ; and, 
whatever  objections  may  be  made  to  particular  parts,  and 
to  certain  peculiarities,  or  even  oddities  of  style,  it  must 
be  admitted  there  was  striking  effect  in  every  part, — a 
happy  playfulness  in  the  plan,  that  greatly  aided  and 
enhanced  the  accidents  and  combinations  of  the  perspec- 
tive,— a glow,  a brilliancy— a certain  festivity  of  expres- 
sion throughout,  which,  if  they  did  not  actually  blind  the 
eye  of  criticism  to  many  faults  of  detail,  and  to  not  a few 
solecisms,  still  caused  delight  to  preponderate  over  dis- 
satisfaction. Incongruous  as  were  many  of  the  parts, 
finical  as  were  many  of  the  ornaments,  the  whole  was 
finely  blended  into  concord,  and  many  things  which 
would  have  been  noted  as  mean  and  insignificant  by 
themselves,  here  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  piquancy  of 
(he  entire  scene.  Hardly  any  one  else,  perhaps,  would 
have  ventured  upon  some  of  the  incongruities  we  here 
met  with  ; or,  if  they  had,  they  would  have  left  them 
glaringly  oflfensive  absurdities,  instead  of  so  redeeming 
them  as — if  not  to  convert  them  into  positive  beauties — 
to  render  them  so  subservient  to  the  general  scheme,  that 
although  they  ought,  according  to  all  established  prece- 
dent and  rule,  to  be  recognised  as  faults,  we  w'ere  at  a loss 
to  determine  whether  they  were  not  skilfully  introduced  as 
foils  to  set  off  the  rest,  and  to  give  an  additional  poig- 
nancy and  flavour  to  the  whole  composition.  Let  minute 
critici.sm  urge  what  it  may  to  the  contrary,  this  surely  is 
no  small  merit,  and  is,  moreover,  a merit  entirely  out 
of  the  beaten  track ; few  care  to  attempt  that  wherein  not 
to  succeed  is  ignominiously  to  fail. 

The  wood-cut  given  in  a preceding  page,  presents  a 
ground-plan  of  the  entire  mass  of  building,  so  mucli  of 
which  is  now  in  ruins.  The  shaded  parts  are  those  which 
the  fire  has  destroyed ; so  that  the  delineation  gives  at 
once  a view  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  extensive  pile, 
both  in  its  present  and  in  its  former  state. 


STATE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STAGE. 

(,Concluded.)  ■ 

Anothkr  ruinous  consequence  of  the  puffing  system  has 
been  the  undue  importance  given  by  it  to  certain  per- 
formers. The  names  of  half-a-dozen  actors  having  been 
printed  in  large  type  for  three  or  four  seasons,  the  nights 
on  which  they  are  to  appear  especially  distimruishecl  by 
different-coloured  ink,  and  every  means  resorted  to  by  the 
manager  to  prove  that  “ by  the  law'  of  writ  and  the  liberty 
these  are  the  only  men,”  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the 
]mblic  take  the  manager  at  his  word,  and  view  with  indif- 
ference the  announcement  of  any  entertainment  undistin- 
guished by  the  presence  of  these  matchless  individuals, 
who  “ have  been  jirevailed  on  to  extend  their  engagements 
lor  a few  more  evenings,”  on  which  “ the  free-list  must  ne- 
ce.ssarily  be  suspended,”  and  after  which,  of  course,  the 
theatre  can  be  no  longer  worth  visiting  ? 

AVhen  the  indignation  of  the  press  was  provoked  some 
years  ago  by  the  introduction  of  this  “ starring  system,” 
as  it  was  called,  the  actors  bore  the  blame.  They  were 
told  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  for  ask- 
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ing  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  pounds  per  night  for  ten  or 
twenty  niglits,  and  exacting  that  their  names  should  be 
printed  in  largeletters.  It  never  occurred  to  the  censors  that 
it  was  the  managers  who  invented  tlie  system — who  com- 
menced the  flattering  distinctions,  and  penned  the  tempt- 
ing offers— who,  to  serve  their  own  purposes,  bribed,  in 
the  most  unblushing  manner,  actors  to  break  their  engage- 
ments with  a rival  establishment — held  out  every  induce- 
ment to  dishonesty,  ingratitude,  and  insolence ; and, 
having  “ made  the  giants  first,”  took  fright  when  they 
found  they  could  not  “ kill  them  afterwaitls.”  Like 
Frankenstein,  they  constructed  a monster  that  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  around  them.  They  positively  pointed 
out  to  the  actor  the  advantage  they  had  given  to  him,  and 
he  naturally  availed  himself  of  it ; but  the  bubble  has  burst 
at  last,  like  all  the  rest  that  have  been  blown  by  modern 
managers.  Great  letters  and  scarlet  paragraphs  have 
lost  their  influence  on  the  public,  and  “ an  extra  pit-door” 
is  opened  now  in  vain.  The  puffing  has  become  more 
desperate  with  the  state  of  the  theatre,  but  it  excites  ridi- 
cule instead  of  curiosity;  and  until  some  manager  is  wag 
enough  to  announce  that  “ such  a drama  or  such  an 
actor,  having  totally  failed,  will  be  withdrawn  imme- 
diately, and  its  or  his  place  supplied  by  something  more 
worthy  of  public  patronage,”  the  assertion  that  such  per- 
formances, “ notwithstanding  their  unabated  attraction, 
must  positively  give  place  to  others  in  preparation,” 
will  have  the  same  effect,  of  keeping  people  out  of  the 
theatre,  without  the  charm  of  truth  or  novelty  to  recom- 
mend it. 

While  folly  and  quackery  have  been  ruining  the  theatres, 
vice  and  vulgarity  have  laboured  hard  to  degrade  them. 
The  association  of  the  directors  of  theatres  with  the  baser 
portion  of  the  press — the  mean  truckling  to  its  satellites — • 
the  admission  of  such  persons  behind  the  scenes,  and  the 
consequent  initiation  of  them  into  “the  secrets  of  the  pri- 
son-house” as  they  call  it,  have  driven  away  in  disgust  the 
true  friends  and  patrons  of  the  drama,  and  filled  the  co- 
lumns of  sundry  weekly  journals  with  all  the  petty  squab- 
bles and  intrigues  of  the  green-room.  These  caterers  for 
the  w’orst  appetites  of  the  public  have  laid  bare  the  w'eak- 
nesses  and  published  the  errors  of  those  to  whose  company 
they  have  been  admitted,  wuth  malicious  glee,  and  be- 
spattered with  vulgar  abuse,  or  still  more  vulgar  praise, 
every  name  connected  with  the  drama.  Whatever  respect 
the  thinking  portion  of  the  public  may  entertain  for  those 
who  have  provoked  the  enmity  of  such  writei’s,  there  is  no 
hope  for  those  who  are  insulted  by  their  friendship.  The 
“ Tom,”  “Dick,”  or  “ Jack,”  whom  they  delight  to  honour, 
must  naturally  be  set  down  as  their  pot  companion,  and 
therefore  forfeit  all  claim  to  admission  into  decent  society. 
The  town  insensibly  imbibes  a prejudice  against  “ theatri- 
cal people.”  The  virtuous  and  the  honourable  are  con- 
founded with  the  wanton  and  the  base  ; and  though  pro- 
fessional merit  will  make  its  way  despite  of  even  the 
support  of  such  persons,  the  respectability  of  the  stage  is 
destroyed,  and  to  be  connected  with  it  has  become  almost 
a reproach  and  a by-word  amongst  the  higher,  though, 
perhaps,  in  point  of  fact,  not  better  classes. 

We  are  in  strong  hopes  that  this  evil  will,  with  many 
other  minor  mischiefs,  be  crushed  in  the  general  downfall 
of  the  present  system,  now  tottering  to  its  foundation, 
— that  honour,  honesty,  and  liberality  are  not  dead,  but 
sleeping, — and  that  common  sense  will  ere  long  point  out 
to  managers  the  impolicy  of  listening  to  any  less  worthy 
counsellors.  Let  good  taste  and  true  gentlemanly  spirit 
actuate  the  directors  of  dramatic  establishments,  and  the 
beneficial  results  will  speedily  be  felt  throughout  the  pro- 
fession. The  drama  has  declined  not  so  much  from  want 
of  talent,  as  from  want  of  enlarged  and  liberal  view's  in 
those  w'ho  have  influenced  its  destinies  ; for  in  England 
it  is  not  studied  as  an  art,  but  pursued  as  a speculation. 
Provided  a bidder  can  be  found  with  sufficient  property  to 
secure  the  rent  to  the  proprietors,  a theatre  is  let  without 
the  slightest  consideration  of  the  lessee’s  capability  or 
desire  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the  stage.  Imme- 
diate profit  is  all  that  is  looked  to  by  all  parties  ; and  if 
a dancing-dog  will  bring  one  guinea  more  than  the  finest 
tragic  actor,  who  is  to  blame  if  the  cur  be  engaged  in 
preference  to  the  artist  ? 


MR.  DENVIL.— THE  NEW  TRAGEDIAN. 

If  anything  could  rouse  the  town  from  the  apathy  with 
which  it  has  hitherto  regarded  the  proceedings  at  our 
patent  theatres,  it  would  surely  be  the  appearance  of  an 
actor  who  has  thrown  the  whole  critical  portion  of  it  into 
a state  of  perplexity. 

A Mr.  Denvil,  after  playing  all  sorts  of  parts — good, 
bad,  and  indifferent— at  such  theatres  as  the  Fitzroy,  the 
Pavilion,  the  Garrick,  and  the  Kensington,  for  several 
months,  unnoticed,  was  at  length,  w'hile  acting  at  the 
latter,  recommended  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Bunn,  who, 
struck  by  the  originality  of  his  manner,  immediately  en- 
gaged him ; and  on  Monday,  October  Gth,  a new  Shylock 
made  his  bow  to  a very  scanty  audience  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  Mr.  Denvil  has  played  the  part  three  times,  and 
confirmed  the  favourable  impression  he  had  already  made 
upon  the  public  by  his  subsequent  performances  of 
‘ Richard  III.,’  and  ‘ Bertram.’  But  while  the  public, 
and  the  public  press,  have  almost  unanimously  come 
to  the  decision  that  he  is  an  actor  of  considerable  merit, 
the  diversity  of  opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
abilities,  but  respecting  almost  every  scene  of  his  per- 
formance, is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals 
of  criticism. 

The  ‘ Morning  Post,’  the  least  favourable  of  his  judges, 
has  done  him  the  honour,  in  its  notice  of  his  ‘ Richaixl 
III.,’  to  quote  Quin's  remark  upon  Garrick  ; — “ If  this 
young  fellow  is  right,  then  all  the  rest  have  been  wrong” — 
a strong  testimony,  at  least,  to  his  originality,  and  we  hope 
a happy  omen  of  his  eventual  triumph.  The  ‘ Examiner’ 
calls  him  a most  puzzling  actor;  and  the  conflicting 
evidence  of  the  ‘ Times,’  ‘ Herald,’  ‘ Chronicle,’  and 
‘ Post,’  on  the  morning  after  his  appearance  in  ‘ Richard,’ 
was  amusingly  summed  up  by  the  ‘True  Sun’  in  the 
evening. 

We  cannot  forbear  q\ioting  a few  of  these  contradictions 
ourselves.  The  ‘ Times  ’ commences  by  stating  that 
Richard  III.  “ is  a part  of  less  intrinsic  difficulty  than 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  Shakspeare’s  chief  characters ;” 
while  the  ‘Chronicle’  declares  that  “ the  character  of 
Richard  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  an  actor  to  venture 
iqiou  at  the  present  moment.”  The  ‘ Times’  says,  “ the 
first  soliloquy  was  enunciated  with  skill  and  effect ;’’ 
while  the  ‘ Morning  Post’  asserts  that,  “ in  the  opening 
soliloquy,  Mr.  Denvil’s  deficiencies  were  at  once  apparent.’’ 
The  ‘ Times  ’ thinks  he  was  “ not  equally  happy  in  ‘ the 
death  scene;’  ” while  the  ‘ Chronicle’  remarks  that  “the 
dying  scene  was  well  managed,  and  exhibited  a new  read- 
ing of  the  action  of  the  part,  which  we  think  rather  an 
improvement.”  The  ‘Times’  acknowledges  that,  in  “ his 
scene  with  Lady  Anne,  he  w’as  equal  to  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors of  the  present  generation,  Kean  excepted.”  But 
the  ‘ Chronicle’  tells  us  it  “was  badly  managed  through- 
out, and  was  perhaps  Me  /wrif  of  his  performance, 

which  the  ‘ Herald  ’ flatly  contradicts,  by  placing  it 
amongst  “ the  best  part  of  his  performance  ;”  ranking  it 
even  above  that  of  Mr.  Kean,  who,  they  “ always  thought, 
sacrificed  nature  to  effect  ” in  it ! 

“ Mr.  Denvil’s  manner,”  says  the  ‘ Herald,’  “ was  all 
humility,  tenderness,  and  contrition.  It  was  the  genuine 
wheedling  of  the  devil.”  Yet  the  ‘ Post’  contends  that 
“ the  description  ‘ But  I’ve  a tongue  shall  w'heedle  with 
the  devil’  w'as  never  justified.”  The  ‘ Chronicle’  backs 
the  ‘ Post’  by  observing,  “ If  Lady  Anne  could  be  deceived 
by  Richard’s  protestations  when  delivered  in  such  a tone 
and  with  such  a manner,  she  deserved  the  misfortunes  that 
followed  her  folly ;”  while  the  ‘ Herald’  as  roundly  asserts,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Lady  Anne  appeared  to  have  some 
plausible  excuse  for  yielding  to  such  a seemingly  sincere 
and  penitent  lover.  The  ‘ Times’  says,  “ It  would  have 
been  a miracle  if  Mr.  Denvil,  with  his  capabilities,  could 
have  failed  ;’’  but  the  ‘ Morning  Post’  says  the  attempt 
was  “ a decided  failure,”  and  all  the  others  say  he 
succeeded  ! Let  us  see  if  we  can  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  this  mystery.  What  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Den- 
vil’s  success?  What  is  the  reason  that  those  who 
acknowledge  it  to  be  success  scarcely  know  why  it  is  so, 
or  that  those  who  deny  it  have  come  to  so  harsh  a con- 
clusion ? In  our  opinion,  it  is  simply  this  ; — Mr.  Denvil  is 
the  first  tragic  actor  in  our  recollection  since  Mr.  John- 
Kemble  who  has  disdained  trick  of  every  description— 
who  has  put  everything  to  the  homely  but  certain  test  of 
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common  sense — who,  having  formed  his  own  conception 
of  the  character  he  is  about  to  represent,  has  never  vio- 
lated it,  even  for  a second,  to  obtain  an  extra  round  of  ap- 
plause. He  would  be  content,  apparently,  to  walk  on  and 
off  the  stage  all  night  without  making  what  is  called  “ a 
point,”  unless  it  could  be  made  naturally,  as  well  as  effec- 
tively. Those,  consequently,  who  have  been  used  to  the 
exaggerated  style  of  Mr.  Kean,  and  accustomed  to  hear 
a roar  of  approbation  anticipate  even  the  point  it  wa.s  in- 
tended to  distinguish,  consider  Mr.  Denvil’s  quiet,  straight- 
Ibrward,  sensible  delivery,  tame  and  inefficient.  They  are 
thinking  only  of  what  Mr.  Kean  did,  not  what  Richard 
would  have  done,  or  what  Mr.  Denvil  is  doing  ; and  when 


suddenly  surprised  into  applause  by  a truly  natural  burst 
of  pas'sion,  or  touch  of  tenderness,  endeavour  to  qualify 
their  praise  by  asserting  that  he  is  “ a very  unequal  actor.” 
It  would  be,  unfortunately,  but  a poor  compliment  to  Mr. 
Denvil  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Macready 
we  consider  him  the  best  tragedian  now  on  the  stage. 
We  will  go  further  and  say,  that  he  possesses  qualifications 
which,  despite  his  faults,  (lor  he  is  not  “ that  faultless 
monster  rvhich  the  world  ne’er  saw,’ ) may  place  the  rarest 
laurels  of  his  profession  within  his  grasp,  and  that  we 
have  sanguine  hopes  of  seeing  him  speedily  gather,  and 
honourably  wear,  them. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Egypt.— French  paper,  called  the  ‘ Moniteur  Egyptien,’ 
which  was  published  at  the  expense  ot  the  government,  and 
edited  by  a Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Tnrle,  has  ceased  to  ap- 
pear, in  consequence  of  want  of  sale,  chiefly  arising  from  the 
impediments  tlirown  in  the  editor’s  way  with  regard  to  choice 
of  matter.  It  is  likely  to  he  succeeded  by  another  paper, 
for  which  a capital  is  raising  Iiy  private  subscriptions  at  Alex- 
andria; hut  in  spite  of  the  Pasha’s  sanction  to  its  appearance 
having  iieen  obtained,  its  days  will  probably  be  short  and 
undistinguished.  Better  fortune  promises  to  attend  the  new 
paper  which  has  just  come  out  at  Cairo,  in  the  Arabic,  Turkish, 
and  French  languages:  for  independently  of  domestic  and 
foreign  intelligence,  it  contains  regular  prices-current  of  all  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  whatever  regulations  are  laid  dorvn  by  the 
Pasha  in  respect  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean, as  well  as  the  trade  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  It  is 
the  Pasha’s  intention  to  set  a great  institution,  on  the  plan  of 
otir  European  universities,  on  foot.  The  principal  mosque  in 
this  town  has  long  had  an  excellent  college  attached  to  it,  on  the 
improvement  of  which  great  pains  h.ave  been  ot  late  years  l»estowed. 
The  .subjects  of  instruction,  to  which  it  at  present  extends,  are  the 
Arabic,  Turkish,  French,  and  Italian  languages  ; mathematics, 
history,  geography,  and  drawing.  Mehemet,  sensible  at  last  of 
the  abuses  and  defects  which  render  the  e.xisting  system  of  go- 
vernment so  inimical  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects,  is  said  to 
have  commissioned  several  intelligent  individuals,  including  two 
Europeans,  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  equalizing  the  public 
burthens,  putting  an  end  to  the  extortions  and  other  malpr.ac- 
ticesof  his  agents,  and  introducing  such  measures  as  may  inspire 
the  people  at  large  with  confidence  in  his  government,  and  pro- 
vide a whole.some  safeguard  for  persons  and  properties.  'I’he 
revolt  in  Syria,  and  the  overt  disaffection  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  are  believed  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  this  sudden  determination. — Cairo,  the  ls^  September, 

New  Zealand  — 'The  New  Zealand  chief  IMoyetera,  to  whom 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  lately  sent  a 
sword,  cloak,  &c  , was  very  highly  elated  with  the  notice  thus 
taken  of  him,  and  sent  several  curiosities  to  his  Excellency  in 
return. — We  regret  much  that  this  interesting  people  are  so 
much  given  to  war  and  contention,  and  that  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion  continue  to  he  by  far  the  be.st  articles  of  profitable  traffic 
with  them.  On  a fair  computation  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
whole  population  of  both  islands  exceeds  200, OOt)  souls,  althotigh 
on  a recent  occasion  it  was  calculated  that  no  less  than  half  that 
number  had  assembled  on  the  banks  of  one  river.  Their  un- 
ceasing warfare  must,  however,  gradually  lessen  their  numbers  ; 
and  it  appears  probable  that,  before  any  great  number  of  years 
have  elapsed,  this  interesting  race  of  men  will,  as  in  all  other 
colonized  countries,  give  place  to  the  new'  comers,  and  totally  dis- 
appear. Tw'o  horses  were  lately  imported  into  New  Zealand 
from  Van  Diemen’s  Land : they  are  intensely  admired  by  the 
n.atives,  and  the  chief  Moyetera  takes  daily  lessons  in  riding. — 
Abridged  front  Hobart  Town  Courier. 

Port  Arthur  Philosophical  Society. — The  civil  and  military 
officers  at  Port  Arthur,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  have  been  indnced 
by  the  new  and  interesting  features  of  that  almost  unexplored 
portion  of  the  island,  to  form  themselves  into  a little  “ jihi- 
losophical  society.”  As  a commencement  of  their  labours,  a rich 
vein  of  copper  ore  has  been  discovered  ; a portion  of  which  has 
been  analyzed  bv  Dr.  Casey,  the  assistant-surgeon  at  the  station, 
who  obtained  a lieautiful  spacimen  of  the  metal.  The  members 
are  collecting  a museum  of  all  the  natural  productions  of  the 
neighbourhood  which  appear  worthy  of  preservation,  or  seem 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  researches  of  science.  One  of 
the  members  takes  drawing*  of  the  different  plants,  animals,  Ac. 
that  come  under  ex.amination,  which  are  deposited  in  their  little 
library — Hobart  Town  Courier. 

A Non-PUbeian  IVlnye. — The  extensive  village  of  Rroesen,  near 
the  town  of  Behrendt,  in  Western  Prussia,  does  not  contain  a 
single  individual  of  vulgar  blond.  Its  inhabitan's  consist  wholly 
of  tlie  descendants  of  noble  Polish  families. 


Harp-alley  School.  {From  a Correspondent).  August  13,  seven 
o'clock,  1'.  M. — We  were  present  at  the  half-yearly  examination  of 
this  admirablv-conducted  school.  The  wliole  number  of  boys 
belonging  to  the  school  is  27« ; of  whom  217  were  present.  We 
found  a numerous  and  highly-respectable  company  assembled  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  ; among  whom  w'e  noticed  Mr.  Grote, 
M.P.,  Mrs.  Austin,  and  several  others.  Mr.  Grote  officiated  as 
chairman.  The  boys,  whose  excellent  appearance  gave  great  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  company,  were  e.xamiued  on  several  subjects, 
but  more  particularly  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  scri]>ture. 
Questions  were  put  to  them  by  their  own  masters,  by  the  head 
boys,  by  the  chairman,  and  by  the  company'  present.  We  ob- 
served many  of  these  questions  which  demanded  considerable 
knowledge  and  sharp  intelligence ; the  boys  answered  them  w'ith 
remarkable  aptitude,  and  generally  with  correctness.  The  chair- 
man in  particular,  seemed  highly  gratified  with  the  proficiency 
of  the  boys.  This  proficiency  is  mainly'  due  to  their  excellent 
director,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  whose  exertions  to  promote  their 
welfare  have  made  a deep  impression  upon  his  young  pupils, 
and  must  be  a source  of  the  most  pleasing  reflections  to  himself. 

Machinery.— \t  was  stated,  at  a public  meeting,  lately  held  in 
Birmingham,  by  Mr.  W.  Pares,  in  proof  of  tbe  increase  of  the 
powers  of  production  by  the  improvement  of  machinery  in  Great 
Britain,  that  the  machinerv  in  existence  in  1792  w'as  equal  to  the 
labour  of  10,000,000  of  labo'iirers  ; in  1S27,  to  200,000,000  ; and, 
in  10.33,  to  400,000.000.  In  the  cotton-trade,  spindles  that  used 
to  revolve  fifty  times  in  a minute,  now  revolve,  in  some  cases, 
8000  times  in  a minute.  At  one  mill  in  Manchester  there  are 
130,000  spindles  at  work,  .spinning  1,200,000  miles  of  cotton 
thread  per  w'eck. 

Growth  of  Plants. — M.  Meyer,  superintendent  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Koenigsberg,  in  Prussia,  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
at  what  hours  of  the  day  plants  have  the  most  considerable 
growth.  To  this  end  he  made  choice  of  a certain  number  of  the 
roots  of  the  belladona  {.imaryl’is  Helladuna),  a plant  well  known 
to  be  of  the  most  rapid  growth;  and  he  measured  the  stalks  regu- 
larly three  times  a day — namely,  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 
and  at  si.x  in  the  evening,  taking  note  also  of  the  temperature  by 
means  of  a thermometer.  All  the  results  obtained  have  been  e.x- 
hibited  in  tables,  which  show  at  the  first  view,  that  the  plants 
grow  twice  as  much  during  the  day  as  in  the  night;  and  this 
circumstancF is  attributed  by  M.  Meyer  to  the  combined  influence 
of  warmth  and  light.  This  observer  also  remarked,  that  the 
growth  of  the  plants  was  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature;  but  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  influence  which  the  light  exerci.sed  upon  the  grow'th, 
because  the  total  privation  of  light,  by  lowering  the  temperature 
and  injuring  the  liealth  of  the  plant,  precluded  any  result  in 
which  nuich  confidence  could  be  placed. 

Correcting  the  Press. — The  publishers  of  the  French  ‘ Dic- 
tionary 6f  French  Dictionaries’  have  adopted  a plan  somewhat 
similar  to  that  followed  by  the  Stephenses  and  Elzevirs.  The 
proof-sheets  of  the  work  will  be  open  to  general  examination  ior 
seven  davs  previously  to  the  operation  of  pulling  oil  the  copies; 
and  a premium  of  fifty  cents  (5'/.)  is  offered  for  every  typogra- 
phical error  which  may  be  detected.  Tw'enty  errors  discovered 
in  one  or  more  numbers  of  the  work  will  entitle  the  discoverer 
to  a gratuitous  copy  of  the  whole  dictionary. 

Tricks  upon  Travellers. — correspondent,  who  has  lately  re- 
turned from  Sicily,  but  witbout  having  succeeded,  like  so  many 
preceding  fellow-tourists,  in  discovering  the  far-famed  oit-spring 
near  Girgenti,  affords  us  the  best  of  reasons  for  his  disappointment; 
to  wit,  that  neither  the  Duke  of  Serradiferro,  nor  any  initiated 
subordinate,  was  then  and  there  at  hand  to  replenish  the  afore- 
said spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  Colie  di  Vulcano,  with  oleaginous 
fluid. 
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ON  GEOLOGY. 

Principles  of  Geology;  being  an  Inquiry  how  far  the  former 
Changes  of  the  Earth’s  Surface  are  rel'errilile  to  Causes  now  in 
Operation.  Ry  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  I.K.S.  Ihird  edition. 
Four  vols.  12mo.  London.  18114.  Price  24s. 

This  is  a new,  and— wliat  is  lietter— an  improved  and 
clicap  edition  of  a work  which  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
the  most  valuahle  treatise  on  geological  science  that  has 
appeared  since  ‘ Playfair’s  Illustrations  of  the  Hnttonian 
Theory.’  Like  that  admirable  work,  its  merit  consists  not 
less  in  the  elegance  of  its  style,  and  clearness  ot  its  ar- 
rangement, than  in  its  power_  of  riveting  the  readei-’s 
attention,  and  exercising  hjs  judgment.  No  man  can 
read  either  work  without  adding  considerably  to  his  knovy- 
ledge,  even  though  he  should  be  led  to  withhold  his 
assent  from  some  propositions,  by  arguments  derived  from 
the  works  themselves.  In  one  point—  and  that  of  no  little 
moment— Mr.  Lyell’s  book  has  far  higher  claims  upon 
our  respect  than  that  of  the  eloquent  defender  of  the 
‘ Hnttonian  Theory  it  is  less  one-sided — less  the  work 
ot  a partisan — and  is  immeasurably  richer  in  facts,  ascer- 
tained from  personal  observation.  Indeed,  in  this  last 
particular  alone,  Mr.  Lyell’s  volumes  present  strong  claims 
upon  our  notice.  Mr.  Lyell  has  not  based  his  work 
on  hearsay  evidence ; nor  has  he,  like  Mr.  Playfair, 
contented  himself  with  collating  and  generalizing  the 
facts  and  opinions  of  other  observers,  but  has  devoted  the 
labour  of  years  to  examining  for  himself  the  geological 
conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface  ; and,  in  the  cour.se  of  his 
investigations,  has  left  few  districts  of  the  Continent — 
from  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  Mediterranean— unex- 
plored ; having  visited  some  twice  and  others  oftener. 
Such  extensive  observations,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
could  only  be  made  under  a favourable  combination  of 
the  goods  of  fortune  with  scientific  zeal. 

The  motto,  taken  from  Playfair’s  ‘ Illustrations,’  which 
Mr.  Lyell  has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  work, 
well  expresses  its  leading  object : — 

“ Amid  all  the  revolution.s  of  the  globe,  the  economy  of  Nature 
has  been  uniform ; and  lier  laws  are  tlie  only  things  that  have 
resisted  the  general  movement.  The  rivers  and  the  rocks,  the 
seas  and  the  coiuioeiits,  have  been  changed  in  all  their  parts  ; 
hut  tlie  laws  which  direct  those  changes,  and  the  niles  to  which 
they  are  subject,  have  remained  invariably  the  same.” 

Now,  that  the  physical  agencies  at  present  in  operation 
have  produced,  and  will  continue  to  produce,  great  changes 
in  the  geological  conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  is  a 
doctrine  as  old  as  Sti'abo,  and— as  Mr.  Lyell  has  clearly 
shown— was  taught  by  several  of  the  Italian  geologists  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  but  that  the 
operation  of  these  agencies  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  geological  phenomena  which  an  examination  of 
the  shell  of  our  planet  unfolds,  has  been  nowhere  so 
steadily  and  systematically  put  forth  as  in  the  volumes 
VoL.  II. 


before  ns.  It  is  true  the  Hnttonian  theory  rigidly  ex- 
cluded all  causes  not  supposed  to  belong  to  the  present 
order  of  nature  ; but,  besides  otlier  objections,  it  assumed 
alternate  periods  of  general  disturbance  and  repose  as 
part  of  the  economy  of  nature, — for  wliich  assumption 
there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability.  When  we  consider 
that  it  is  only  by  a knowledge  of  the  actual  operation  of 
physical  causes,  that  we  can  safely  speculate  on  their 
former  action— (it  being  agreed  by  all  that  these  causes 
are  similar  in  kind,  in  all  times,  though  modified  in  de- 
gree and  intensity,  at  different  periods,  by  the  varying 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  called  into  opera- 
tion)— it  IS  wonderful  that  the  study  ofthese  causes  should 
have  been  so  long  neglected.  Much  of  this  neglect  is  no 
doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  vicious  methods  of  physical 
inquiry  which  prevailed  u])  to  a comparatively  niodeni 
period,  and  much  to  the  imperlect  state  ot  those  sciences 
to  which  geology  is  particularly  allied ; but  there  still  re- 
mains a large  residuum  to  be  traced  to  other  sources.  To 
the  tracinglhese  sources,  Mr.  Lyell  has  devoted  the  first 
book  of  his  work  ; and  though  w’e  could  have  m.uch  wished 
that  he  had  adopted  a better  arrangement  of  his  materials, 
particularly  the  historical  portion,  his  observations,  on  the 
whole,  deserve  our  warm  commendation. 

“ We  must  admit,”  says  I\Ir,  Lyell,  “ that  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  opinion  concerning  the  succession  of  geological  pheno- 
mena, in  very  remote  eras,  resendiles,  in  a singular  manner,  that 
wliich  lias  accompanied  the  growing  intelligence  of  every  people, 
in  regard  to  the  economy  of  nature  in  their  own  times.  In  an 
early  stage  of  adv'ancement,  when  a great  number  of  natural  ap- 
jiearaiices  are  unintelligible,  an  eclipse,  an  earthquake,  a flood,  or 
the  approach  of  a comet,  with  many  other  occurrences,  afterwards 
found  to  belong  to  the  regular  course  of  events,  are  regarded  as 
prodigies.  The  same  delusion  prevails  as  to  moral  phenomena, 
and  many  of  these  are  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  demons, 
ghosts,  witches,  and  other  immaterial  and  supernatural  agents. 
By  degrees,  many  of  the  enigmas  of  the  moral  and  jdiysical  world 
are  explained  ; and,  instead  of  lieing  due  to  extrinsic  and  irre- 
gular causes,  they  are  found  to  depend  upon  fixed  and  invariable 
laws.  The  philosoplier  at  last  becomes  convinced  of  the  uiide- 
viating  uniformity  of  secondary  causes,  and,  guided  by  liis  faith 
in  tliis  principle,  he  determines  the  proliability  of  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  him  of  former  occurrences,  and  often  rejects  the  fabu- 
lous tales  of  former  times,  on  tlie  ground  of  tlieir  lieiiig  irrecou- 
cilahle  with  the  experience  of  more  enlightened  ages.” 

But  this  love  of  the  marvellous — as  universal  as  the 
human  race — was  not  the  only  source  of  error  in  the 
earlier  speculations  of  geologists  with  respect  to  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  earth’s  crust.  In 
his  history  of  the  progress  of  geological  theory — that 
history  of  human  folly  on  the  large  scale— of  genius 
labouring  to  be  ridiculous — and  learning  and  ingenuity 
arrayed  in  motley — Mr.  Lyell  has  pointed  out  the  many 
absurdities  into  w'hich  a conscientious  anxiety  to  accommo- 
date all  observed  phenomena  to  the  scriptural  account  of  the 
creation  and  deluge  betrayed  men  of  the  highest  order  of 
intellect.  That  the  Mosaic  revelation  had  far  higher 
objects  than  inducting  the  chosen  people  in  physical 
science,  and  that  those  who  would  identify  its  divine 
origin  with  the  conjectures  and  opinions  of  physical  in- 
quirers, only  degrade  it  by  the  alliance — is  a truth  the 
growth  only  of  modern  times.  To  the  physico-theologian 
of  the  school  of  Woodward  and  Ray,  W'histon  and  Bur- 
nett, we  would,  once  for  all,  apply  the  strong  censure  of 
Bacon  : — ■ 

“ Tills  vanity  merits  castigation  and  reproof  the  more,  as  from 
the  mischievous  admixture  of  divine  and  human  tilings  there  is 
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a compound  at  once  of  fanatical  plillosopliy  and  an  heretical 
religion 

Another  of  the  sources  of  the  disbelief  in  the  want  of 
conformity  in  the  causes  by  which  the  earth’s  crust  has 
been  modified  by  ancient  and  modern  periods,  was  the 
xiniversally-prevalent  delusion  with  respect  to  the  age  of 
the  world,  and  the  date  of  the  first  creation  of  animate 
beings.  The  consequence  of  this  delusion  was  the  crowd- 
ing into  one  short  period  of  events  which  must  have  occu- 
pied myriads  of  ages  in  their  progress,  and  which  could 
only  have  succeeded  each  other  at  long  intervals. 

“•  Another  liability  to  error,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  last-men- 
tioned, arose  from  the  frequent  contact  of  geological  monuments, 
referring  to  very  distant  periods  of  time.  We  often  behold  at  one 
glance  the  effects  of  causes  which  have  happened  at  times  incal- 
culably remote,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  striking  circumstances 
to  mark  the  occurrence  of  a great  chasm  in  the  chronological 
series  of  Nature’s  archives.  In  the  vast  interval  of  time  which 
may  really  have  elapsed  between  the  results  of  operations  thus 
compared,'  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  may,  by  slow  and 
insensible  moditications,  have  become  entirely  altered  ; one  or 
more  races  of  organic  beings  may  have  passed  away,  and  yet  have 
left  behind,  in  the  particular  region  under  contemplation,  no 
traces  of  their  existence.” — vol.  i.  p.  1 10. 

There  are  prejudices  arising  from  our  peculiar  position 
as  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  fiom  our  not  being  able  to 
witness  subterranean  changes,  which  also  have  had  their 
influence  in  diverting  attention  from  the  operation  of 
existing  physical  agencies  in  modifying  the  condition  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  As  dwellers  on  the  land,  we  inhabit 
about  a fourth  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  that  portion  is 
almost  exclusively  the  theatre  of  decay,  and  not  of  repro- 
duction. We  know,  indeed,  that  new  deposits  are  an- 
nually formed  in  seas  and  lakes,  and  that  every  year  some 
new  igneous  rocks  are  produced  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
but  we  cannot  watch  the  progress  of  their  formation  ; and 
as  they  are  only  present  to  our  minds  by  the  aid  of  reflec- 
tion, it  requires  an  effort  both  of  the  reason  and  the  ima- 
gination to  appreciate  duly  their  importance.  If  we  were 
inhabitants  of  another  element, — if  the  great  ocean  were 
our  domain,  instead  of  the  narrow  limits  of  the  land,  our 
difficulties  would  be  considerably  lessened  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  can  he  little  doubt,  observes  Mr.  Lyell, 
although  the  reader  may  ])erliaps  smile  at  the  hare  sug- 
gestion of  such  an  idea,  that  an  amidiibious  being,  who 
should  possess  our  faculties,  would  still  more  easily  arrive 
at  sound  theoretical  opinions  in  geology,  since  he  might 
behold,  on  the  one  hand,  the  decomposition  of  rocks  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  the  transportation  of  matter  by  run- 
ning water  ; and,  on  the  other,  examine  the  deposition  of 
sediment  in  the  sea,  and  the  imbedding  of  animal  and 
vegetable  remains  in  new  strata. 

To  these  sources  of  error  as  to  the  causes,  or  antecedent 
conditions  of  geological  phenomena,  Mr.  Lyell  might,  with 
great  propriety,  have  added  the  no  less  fruitful  sources  of 
false  reasoning,  which  come  under  the  head  of  what 
Bacon  calls  the  “ idols  of  the  den” — that  is,  the  bias 
which  the  understanding  so  often  receives  fi'om  those 
various  circumstances  of  education,  local  position,  and 
temperament,  which  form  the  character  of  the  individual, 
and  still  more  frequently  from  an  exclusive  attention  to 
favourite  studies,  and  from  professional  habits  of  thinking. 
Thus  local  circumstances  have  so  far  influenced  the  Italian 
geologists,  as  almost  to  confine  their  observations  to  vol- 
canic agencies  ; while  the  Germans  have,  speaking  gene- 
rally, as  exclusively  directed  their  attention  to  the  strictly 
mineralogical  or  crystalline  conditions  of  the  earth’s  crust ; 
and  the  English  and  French  1o  the  phenomena  and  organic 
remains  of  the  coal  and  tertiary  formations.  Then  the  mere 
chemist  would  have  you  believe—  one  class,  of  the  Kirwan 
and  De  Lnc  school,  that  all  rocks  are  precipitates  from 
aqueous  solution;  another,  with  Sir  Elumphry  Davy  at 
their  head,  that  they  are  metallic  oxides,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  decompo.sed  water  with  the 
metallic  bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies.  The  mineralo- 
gical crystallographer,  on  the  other  hand,  affirms  that  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena  de))end  on  ciystallizat ion— that 
the  globe,  in  fact,  is  one  Imee  crystal,  the  mountains  being 
the  slope  of  its  facets,  and  the  different  strata  jilanes  of 
cleavage;  while  the  astronomer,  with  his  condensed  ne- 

* “Taiito  majji.s  liaec  vaiiitas  inliilieiiila  est  et  cocrcemiaaiuia  ex 
xlivinorum  ct  huniamiruni  niale.saiia  admixtione,  non  solum  edu- 
citus  philosopliia  idiniitastica,  sed  etiam  rdigio  liKretica,'’ 


bulge  hypothesis,  refers  the  whole  matter  to  the  varying 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  To  all  these  piecemeal 
workshop  observers,  the  sarcasm  of  Cicero  against  the 
musician  who  explained  all  things  by  the  doctrine  ol  har- 
mony, strongly  applies:  — “H/c  ab  artificro  sun  nonde- 
cessit."  It  were  indeed  a good  precaution,  as  Mr.  Play- 
fair has  well  observed,  for  a man  who  studies  nature,  to 
distrust  those  things  with  which  he  is  particularly  con- 
versant, and  which  he  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  with 
pleasure. 

We  have  thus  somewhat  minutely  enumerated  the 
sources  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  which  have  so  long  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  sound  geology,  because  a considera- 
tion of  them  will  be  found  of  the  highest  practical  import- 
ance, not  only  in  geology,  but  in  every  other  combination  of 
physical  and"  natural  science,  and  because  the  chief  merit 
of  the  work  before  us  consists  in  the  sagacity  with  which 
the  principles  and  methods  ofphilosophy  to  which  such  con- 
sideration leads  have  been  followed  out  to  their  la.st  results. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  commendation  that  we 
subscribe  to  all  Mr.  Lyell’s  doctrines  and  opinions,  or  that 
we  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  unqualifiedly  that  he  has  esta- 
blished his  main  proposition, namely, the  general  sufficiency 
of  the  physical  causes  now  in  operation  to  solve  all  the  geo- 
logical phenomena  ot  the  earth’s  crust.  In  the  absene'e  of 
sufficient  data,  for  example,  we  can  only  receive  his  theory 
of  a decreased  temperature  of  certain  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface  (of,  say  the  north  of  Europe,  since  it  be- 
came the  habitation  of  animated  beings)  by  a change  in 
the  relative  positions  of  land  and  sea,  as  a probable  hypo- 
thesis. And  while  we  are  prepared  to  commend  his  happy 
and  satisfactory  application  of  actual  physical  causes  to 
the  solution  of  the  geological  phenomena  of  the  tertiary 
epoch — that  is  the  period,  the  physical  conditions  of  which 
approximated  mo.st  closely  to  the  conditions  of  the  present 
day, — we  must  with  Mr.  Conyheare  and  others  (‘  Report 
on  Geology,’  ‘Transactions  of  the  British  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation') he  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  same  identity 
can  be  predicated  of  the  general  physical  condition  of  the 
surface  of  those  earlier  primordial  periods,  when  the  series 
of  rocks  with  which  we  are  acquainted  were  only  beginning 
to  he  deposited.  But  if  even  multiplied  data  and  more 
extensive  observations  should  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Mr.  Lyell  has  strained  his  analogies  between  the  past  and 
the  present  operations  of  nature  too  far — that  circumstance 
cannot  derogate  from  his  great  merits  as  a benefactor  to 
geological  science.  '1  he  great  service  which  Mr.  I.yell  has 
conferred  upon  this  science,  and  indirectly  upon  natural 
history  at  laige,  has  been  tlie  calling  the  attention  of  geo- 
logists to  the  magnitude  of  the  various  forces  which  are 
still  modifying,  and  always  have  modified,  the  external 
form  of  the  earth.  By  a generalized  examination  of  the 
various  changes  actually  in  progress,  he  has  incontestably 
established,  that  be  the  relative  value  of  these  forces  what 
it  may,  their  aggregate  effect  has  been  hitherto  greatly 
underrated  by  geologists.  'With  this  general  commenda- 
tion of  the  scope  and  designs  of  his  work,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  briefly  its  leading  propositions:  and  first 
with  regard  to  the  inorganic  world. 

Mr.  Lyell  classes  the  two  great  agents  of  change  in  the 
inorganic  world  under  the  obvious  and  natural  classes  of 
the  aqueous  and  igneous  agencies.  To  the  former  belong 
rivers,  torrents,  springs,  currents,  and  tides  ; to  the  ig- 
neous, volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  These  two  classes  may 
be  regarded  as  antagonist  foi'ces — the  aqueous  incessantly 
labouring  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  earth’s  surface 
to  a level ; while  the  igneous  are  equally  active  in  restoring 
the  unevenness  of  the  external  crust,  partly  by  heaping 
up  new  matter  in  certain  localities,  and  partly  by  depress- 
ing one  portion,  and  forcing  out  another,  of  the  earth’s 
envelope.  As  an  illustration  of  the  aggregate  magnitude  of 
eacli  of  these  classes  of  forces,  we  shall  quote  his  account 
of  the  action  of  the  Mississijipi  River  on  the  soil  through 
which  it  flows,  and  his  account  of  the  great  earthquake 
in  Chili  in  16'2-2  : — 

“ Tlie  liy(lrogi  a])liical  basin  of  llie  Mississi))pi  di.splays,  on  tlie 
grandest  scale,  tlie  action  of  running  water  on  tlie  surface  of  a 
vast  continent.  'J'liis  magnificent  river  rises  nearly  in  the  torty- 
iiinth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  flows  to  the  Cnlf  of  Mexico 
in  the  twenty-ninth — a course,  including  its  meanders,  of  nearly 
5000  miles.  It  jiasses  from  a cold  arctic  climate,  traverses  tlie 
temperate  regions,  and  discliarges  its  waters  into  the  sea  in  tlie 
region  of  tlie  olive,  the  fig,  and  the  sugar-cane.  No  river  affords  a 
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more  striking  illustration  of  the  law  heforementioned,  that  an 
augmentation  of  volume  does  not  occasion  a proportional  increase 
of  surface,  nay,  is  even  sometimes  attended  with  a narrowing  of 
the  channel.  The  Mississippi  is  half  a mile  wide  at  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  the  latter  being  also  of  equal  width  ; yet  the 
united  waters  have  onlv,  from  their  confluence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  a medial  width  of  about  three  quarters  of  amile.  Thejunc- 
tion  of  the  Ohio  seems  also  to  produce  no  increase,  but  rather  a de- 
crease, of  surface.  The  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkan.sas,  and  Red 
rivers’  are  also  absorbed  by  the  main  stream  with  scarcely  any  ap- 
parent increase  of  its  width;  and,  on  arriving  near  the  sea  at 
New  Orleans,  it  is  somewhat  less  than  half  a mile  wide.  Its  depth 
there  is  very  variable,  the  greatest  at  high  water  being  Ififi  feet. 
The  mean  rate  at  which  the  whole  body  of  water  Hows  is  vari- 
ously estimated:  according  to  some,  it  does  not  exceed  one  mile 
an  hour.” 

“ f'f’aste  of  Us  Ba7iks.—Ahev  the  flood  season,  when  the  river 
subsides  within  its  channel,  it  acts  with  destructive  force  upon 
the  alluvial  banks,  softened  and  diluted  by  the  recent  overflow. 
Several  acres  at  a time,  thickly  covered  with  wood,  are  precipi- 
tated into  the  stream  ; and  large  portions  of  the  islands  formed  by 
the  process  before  described,  are  swept  away. 

“ ‘ Some  years  ago,’  observes  Captain  Hall,  ‘when  the  JHssis- 
sippi  was  regularly  surveyed,  all  its  islands  were  numbeied,  fiom 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  to  the  sea  ; but  every  season  makes 
such  revolutions,  not  only  in  the  number,  but  in  the  magnitude 
and  situation  of  these  islands,  that  this  enumeration  is  now  almost 
obsolete.  Sometimes  large  islands  are  entirely  melted  away — at 
other  places  they  have  attached  themselves  to  the  main  shore,  or, 
which  is  the  more  correct  statement,  the  interval  has  been  filled 
up  by  myriads  of  logs  cemented  together  by  mud  and  rubbish.’  ” 

‘‘  The  prodigious  quantity  of  wood  annually  drifted  down  by 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  is  a subject  of  geological  inte- 
rest, not  merely  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  abundance 
of  vegetable  matter  becomes,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Nature, 
imbedded  in  submarine  and  estuary  deposits,  but  as  attesting  the 
constant  destruction  of  soil  and  transportation  of  matter  tc)  lower 
levels  by  the  tendency  of  rivers  to  shift  their  courses.  Each  of 
these  trees  must  have  required  many  years,  some  of  them  many 
centuries,  to  attain  their  full  size : the  soil,  therefore,  whereon 
they  grew,  after  remaining  undisturbed  for  long  periods,  is  iilti- 
matelv  torn  up  and  swept  away.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  in- 
cessant destruction  of  land  anil  uprooting  of  trees,  the  region 
which  yields  this  never-failing  supply  of  drift  wood  is  densely 
clothed  with  noble  forests,  and  is  almost  unrivalled  in  its  power 
of  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

“ Innumerable  herds  of  wild  deer  and  bisons  feed  on  the  luxu- 
rious pastures  of  the  plains.  The  jaguar,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox, 
are  amongst  the  beasts  of  prey.  The  waters  teem  with  alligators 
and  tortoises,  and  their  surface  is  covered  with  millions  of  migra- 
tory water-fowl,  which  perform  their  annual  voyage  between  the 
Canadian  lakes  and  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  power 
of  man  begins  to  be  sensibly  felt,  and  the  wilderness  to  he  re- 
placed by  towns,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  gilded  steam-boat, 
like  a moving  city,  now  stems  the  current  with  a steady  pace — 
now  shoots  rapidly  down  the  descending  stream  through  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  forests  and  prairies.  Already  does  the  flouri.shing 
popuhation  of  the  great  valley  exceed  that  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  when  they  first  declared  their  independence,  and,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  were  severed  from  the  parent  country.  .Such 
is  the  state  of  a continent  where  rocks  and  trees  are  hurried  an- 
nuallv.  bv  a tho\isand  torrents,  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains, 
and  where  sand  and  finer  matter  are  swept  down  by  a vast  cur- 
rent to  the  sea,  together  with  the  wreck  of  countless  forests  and 
bones  of  animals  wliich  perish  in  the  inundations.  When  these 
materials  reach  the  Gulf,  they  do  not  render  the  waters  unfit  for 
aquatic  animals ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the  ocean  here  swarms 
with  life,  as  it  generally  does  where  the  influx  of  a great  river  fur- 
nishes a copious  supply  of  organic  and  mineral  matter.  Yet  many 
geologists,  when  they  behold  the  spoils  of  the  land  heaped  in  suc- 
cessive strata,  and  blended  confusedly  with  the  remains  of  fishes, 
or  interspersed  with  broken  shells  and  corals,  imagine  that  they 
are  viewing  the  signs  of  a turbulent  instead  of  a tranquil  and 
settled  state  of  the  planet.  They  read  in  such  phenomena  the 
proof  of  chaotic  disorder  and  reiterated  catastrophes,  instead  of 
indications  of  a surface  as  habitable  as  the  most  delicious  and  fer- 
tile districts  now  tenanted  liy  man.  They  are  not  content  with 
disregarding  the  analogy  of  the  present  course  of  Nature,  when 
they  speculate  on  the  revolutions  of  past  times,  hut  they  often 
draw  conclusions,  concerning  the  former  state  of  things,  directly 
the  reverse  of  those  to  which  a fair  induction  from  facts  would  in- 
fallibly lead  them.” 

The  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  annually  carried  down 
by  this  great  river  is  immense.  Some  notion  of  the  amount 
may  be  formed  when  the  reader  is  told  that  the  Ganges 
carried  down  not  less  than  339,413,700  tons  weight  of 
solid  matter  during  122  d.ays  of  the  rainy  season.  Now 
there  is  no  limit  of  time  to  the  operation  of  this  extensive 
and  constant  power  ; so  that  it  requires  no  great  stretch 


of  imagination  to  conceive  how  one  continent  may  be 
washed  away,  and  another  created  out  of  the  same  mate- 
rials in  another  hemisphere.  The  great  agents  in  the 
consolidating  and  uplilting  new  formation  in  this  last  case 
are  volcanoes  and  earthquakes — that  is,  igneous  action. 
The  following  rjuotation  will  enable  the  reader  to  form 
some  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces  of  earth- 
quakes : — 

“ On  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  the  coast  of  Chill  was 
visited  by  a most  destructive  eartlupiake.  The  shock  was  felt 
simultaneously  throughout  a space,  of  1200  miles  from  north  to 
south.  St.  .lago,  Valparaiso,  and  some  other  places,  were  greatly 
injured.  When  the  district  round  Valparaiso  was  examined  on 
the  morning  after  the  shock,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  for  the  distance  of  above  one  hundred  miles,  was  raised 
above  its  fornier  level.  At  Valparaiso  the  elevation  was  three 
feet,  and  at  Quintei'o  about  four  feet.  Part  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea  remained  bare  and  dry  at  high  water,  ‘ with  lieds  of  oysters, 
muscles,  and  other  shells,  adhering  to  the  rocks  on  which 
they  grew,  the  fish  being  all  dead,  and  exhaling  most  offensive 
effluvia.’ 

“ I have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Cruckshanks,  who  resided  in 
the  country  during  the  earthquake,  that  for  several  days  after 
the  event,  fishermen  dug  out  certain  burrowing  shells  from  sand.s 
above  low-water  mark,  which  previously  they  had  only  j)rocured 
behw  that  level.  The  same  gentleman  found  that  some  rocks  of 
greenstone  at  Quintero,  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach, 
which  had  always  been  under  water  till  the  shock  of  1822,  have 
since  been  uncovered  when  the  tide  is  at  half-ehb  ; and  he  states 
that,  after  the  earthquake,  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the  fish- 
ermen and  inhabitants  of  the  Chilian  coast,  that  the  ocean  had 
permanently  retreated,  not  that  the  land  had  risen. 

“ An  old  wreck  of  a ship,  which  before  could  not  be  ap- 
proached, became  accessible  from  the  land,  although  its  distance 
from  the  original  sea-shore  had  not  altered.  It  was  observed, 
that  the  water-course  of  a mill,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile 
from  the  sea,  gained  a fall  of  fourteen  inches  in  little  more  than 
one  hundred  yards  ; and  from  this  fact  it  is  inferred  that  the 
rise  in  some  parts  of  the  inland  country  was  far  more  consider- 
able than  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  Part  of  the  coast  tlms 
elevated  consisted  of  granite,  in  which  parallel  fissures  were 
caused,  some  of  which  were  traced  for  a mile  and  a half  inland. 
Cones  of  earth,  about  four  feet  high,  were  thrown  up  in  several 
districts,  by  the  forcing  up  of  water  mixed  with  sand  through 
funnel-shaped  hollows — a phenomenon  very  common  in  Cala- 
bria, and  the  explanation  of  which  will  hereafter  be  considered. 
Those  houses  in  Chili  of  which  the  flmndations  were  on  rock 
were  less  damaged  than  such  as  were  built  on  alluvial  soil. 

“ Extent  of  country  elevated. — The  area  over  which  this  perma- 
nent alteration  of  level  extended  was  estimated  at  100,000  square 
miles.  The  whole  country,  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  a great 
distance  under  the  sea,  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised,  the  great- 
est rise  being  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  shore. 

‘ The  rise  upon  the  coast  was  from  two  to  four  feet : at  the  dis- 
tance of  a mile  inland  it  must  have  been  from  five  to  six,  or  seven, 
feet.’  The  soundings  in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso  have  been 
materially  changed  by  this  shock,  and  the  bottom  has  become 
shallower.  The  shocks  continued  up  to  the  end  of  September, 
1823;  even  then,  forty-eight  hours  seldom  passed  without  one, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  were  felt  during  twenty-four  hours. 
Mrs.  Graham  observed,  after  the  earthquake  of  1822,  that,  be- 
sides the  he.ach  newly  raised  above  high-water  mark,  there  were 
several  older  elevated  lines  of  beach  one  above  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  shingle  mixed  with  shells,  extending  in  a parallel  direc- 
tion to  the  shore,  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  sea. 

“ In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  change 
which  this  single  convulsion  may  have  occasioned,  let  us  assume 
that  the  extent  of  country  moved  was  correctly  estimated  at 
100,000  square  miles — an  extent  just  equal  to  half  the  area  of 
France,  or  about  five-sixths  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  If  we  suppose  the  elevation  to  have  been  only  three 
feet  on  an  average,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mass  of  rock  added  to 
the  continent  of  America  by  the  movement,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  mass  previously  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  after  the 
shocks  permanently  above  it,  must  have  contained  fifty-seven 
cubic  miles  in  bulk;  which  would  be  sufficient  to  form  a conical 
mountain  two  miles  high  (or  about  as  high  as  Etna),  with  a cir- 
cumference at  the  base  of  nearly  thirty-three  miles.  'We  may 
take  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  at  2.G.')5 — a fair  aver- 
age, and  a convenient  one  in  such  computations,  because  at  such 
a rate  a cubic  yard  weighs  two  tons.  Then,  as.suming  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt,  if  solid,  to  weigh,  in  accordance  with  an  esti- 
mate before  given,  six  million  tons,  we  may  state  the  rock  added 
to  the  continent  by  the  Chilian  earthcpiake  to  have  more  than 
equalled  100,000  pyramids. 

“ But  it  must  always  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight  of  rock 
here  .alluded  to  constituted  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  whole 
amount  which  the  volcanic  forces  had  to  overcome.  The  whole 
thickness  of  rock  between  the  surface  of  Chili  and  the  subterra- 
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iiean  foci  of  volcanic  action  may  lie  many  miles  or  leagues  deep. 
Say  that  the  thickness  was  only  two  miles,  even  then  the  mass 
which  changed  place  and  rose  three  feet  must  have  been  200,000 
cubic  miles  in  volume. 

“ It  may  be  useful  to  consider  these  results  in  connexion  with 
others  already  obtained  from  a different  source,  and  to  compare 
the  working'  of  two  antagonist  forces — the  levelling  power  of 
running  water,  and  the  expansive  energy  of  subterranean  heat. 
How  long,  it  may  be  asked,  would  the  Ganges  require,  according 
to  data  before  explained,  to  transport  to  the  sea  a quantity  ot 
solid  matter  equal  to  that  added  to  the  land  by  the  Chilian  earth- 
quake? The  discharge  of  mud  in  one  year  by  the  Ganges 
equalled  the  weight  of  sixty  pyramids.  In  that  case  it  would 
require  seventeen  centuries  and  a hall  before  the  river  could  bear 
down  from  the  continent  into  the  sea  a mass  equal  to  that  gained 
by  the  Chilian  earthquake.  In  about  half  that  numher  of  cen- 
turies, perhaps,  the  united  waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Burram- 
pooter  might  accomplish  the  operation 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Lyell’s  boolc  which  treats  of  the 
changes  in  the  organic  world  now  in  progress,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  disposed  of  in  the  summary  manner  which 
our  limits  will  admit  in  the  present  number;  we  shall, 
therefore,  defer  our  observations  upon  it  till  next  w'eek. 

{To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


TYLNEY  HALL. 

Tylney  Hall.  By  Thomas  Hood.  3 vols.  8vo.  London : 

A.  H.  Bailey  and  Co. 

This,  we  believe,  is  our  humorous  friend  Thomas  Hood’s 
first  appearance  as  a novel-w'riter.  We  have  olten  met 
him  in  other  walks  of  literature,  and  indeed  there  are  few 
names  that  have  been  more  familiarly  known  to  the  public 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  his. 

We  suspect  that,  like  other  authors,  both  dead  and 
living,  he  has  gained  most  popularity  by  his  least  good 
thing^s.  His  ‘ Comic  Annual,’  his  punning  songs,  his 
‘ Whims  and  Oddities,’  his  double  entendres,  farce,  and 
burlesque,  have  run  over  the  kingdom,  and  are  in  every 
body’s  mouth  ; but  few  people  seem  to  know  or  care  lor 
Thomas  Hood  as  a serious  poet  of  great  feeling,  imagina- 
tion, and  taste,  who  can  mix  his  humour  with  deep  pathos, 
and  bring  the  style  and  manner  of  our  oldEnglish  writei  s 
to  bear  on  present  subjects,  or  speak  in  modern  language. 
His  quibbles  are  remembered,  while  ‘ The  Plea  for  the 
Midsummer  Fairies,’  ‘ Hero  and  Leander,’  ‘ The  Retro- 
spective Review,’  ‘ Eugene  Aram,’ — (one  of  the  finest 
ballads  that  have  been  written  in  our  days),  ‘ The  Ode 
to  the  Moon,’  and  other  productions  of  similar  excellence, 
seem  wholly  to  be  forgotten,  except  by  the  few'. 

Thomas  soon  discovered  that  a pun  was  a more  saleable 
article  than  a sentiment— a letter,  with  an  uneducated 
person’s  odd  mistakes  in  orthography,  a much  more  taking 
thing  with  the  multitude  than  a chaste  and  finished  piece 
of  wit— a horse-laugh  for  a moment,  a thing  more  likely  to 
“ have  a run  ” tlian  the  quiet  smile  that  comes  and  goes, 
and  can  be  brought,  by  memory,  to  the  lips  and  eyes  in 
after-years.  He  therefore  kept  his  hand  in  for  the  wares 
most  in  demand,  forgetting  the  Muses  (save  now  and  then), 
and  renouncing  the  fairies  and  their  early  lessons,  of  whom 
and  of  which  he  once  told  us  that — 

“ likewise  tn  them  are  poets  much  heholilen 
For  secret  favours  in  the  midnight  glooms; 

Brave  Spenser  quaff’  d out  of  their  gohlets  golden, 

And  saw  their  tables  sjiread  of  proirqit  mushrooms, 

And  heard  their  horns  of  honey-suckle  blooms 
Sounding  upon  the  air  most  soothing  soft, 

Like  humming  bees  busy  about  the  brooms, — 

And  glanc'd  tills  fair  queen’s  witchery  full  oft. 

And  in  her  magic  wain  soar’d  far  aloft. 

“ Nay,  1 myself,  though  mortal,  once  was  nurs'd 
By  fairy  gos.sijis,  friendly  at  my  birth, 

And  in  my  childi.'ih  ear  glib  Mali  rehears’d 
Her  breezy  travels  round  our  planet’s  girth, 

* In  a recently  published  .\ddress,  delivered  before  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  by  I\Ir.  Greenhongh,  the  President,  the  evidence  on 
which  this  statement  of  lUr.  Lyell's  regarding  the  Chilian  earth- 
quake is  founded,  is  freely  canvassed,  and  good  reason  shown  for 
not  receiving  it  without  considerable  qualilication.  iUr.  (ireen- 
hongh  has  also,  in  the  same  Address,  shown  the  insufheiency  of 
hlr.  Lyell’s  hypothesis  of  terrestrial  heat  to  aeconnt  for  the 
sudden  and  jiermarient  change  of  temperature  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  earth’s  surface  since  the  coal  formation. 


Telling  mo  wonders  of  the  moon  and  earth  ; 

My  gramarve  at  her  grave  laji  I conn’d, 

M’here  Puck  hath  been  conven’d  to  make  me  mirth; 

1 have  had  from  (^ueen  Titania  tokens  fond, 

And  toy'd  with  Oheron's  permitted  wand.” 

The  Plea  fur  the  Midsummer  Fairies. 

We  would  not  be  over  severe  in  onr  blame  of  Thomas 
Hood  on  account  of  this  apostacy,  and  we  are  fain  to  con- 
fess that  he  has  carried  the  profitable  but  trivial  branch  of 
letters  to  which  he  has  addicted  himself,  farther  than  it 
ever  went  before.  He  is  the  prince,  king, — nay,  auto- 
crat,— of  punsters.  His  dexterity  in  making  double 
meanings  has  never  been  equallecf;  his  mis-spelt  letters 
never  surpassed  even  by  Winifred  Jenkins,  of  immor- 
tal memory.  He  has  made  the  best  and  the  most  of  his 
craft. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  broad  caricature  and  exaggera- 
tion for  sake  of  effect,  we  have  fancied  that  we  have  not 
unfrequently  discovered  a lively  perception  of  real  living 
character,  and  a happiness  in  telling  a sober  story— that 
Thomas  Hood,  in  short,  had  several  of  the  qualities  most 
essential  to  the  production  of  a good  novel.  With  these 
prepossessions  in  his  favour  we  took  up  ‘ Tylney  Hall,’ 
which,  though  an  animated  narrative,  we  regret  to  say  has 
much  disappointed  ns. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  the  homely  and  the  humorous, 
he  has  chosen  mainly  to  treat  of  the  mysterious  and  tragi- 
cal. Most  of  the  few  droll  things  he  has  thrown  into  his 
story  seem  to  have  been  written  for  the  ‘Comic  Annual,’ 
and  to  have  no  business  where  they  are.  The  great  pathos 
we  have  admired  in  some  of  his  poems  is,  indeed,  found 
now  and  then  in  the  novel,  but  it  more  frequently  gives 
place  to  something  very  like  stage  rant  and  blubbering. 
In  drawing  his  whimsical  characters,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  not  numerous  or  sufficiently  prominent,  he  has  not 
always  respected  that  almost  invisible  yet  decided  line  that 
separates  truth  from  falsehood — character  from  carica- 
ture. He  has  also  committed  the  great  mistake  of  cou- 
pling laughter  with  human  infirmities  and  misfortunes. 
But  "instead  of  making  us  laugh,  his  ‘Tom  Tatters’  and 
‘ Unlucky  Joe  ’ make  our  hearts  ache.  We  should  as  soon 
think  of  finding  materials  for  a farce  in  the  list  of  bank- 
ruptcies and  shipwrecks,  or  in  the  fever-ward  of  an  hos- 
pital, as  of  seeking  for  them  in  the  cruel  misadventures  of 
such  a doomed  man  as  poor  .Joe.  There  is  another  fault, 
from  which  Master  Thomas’s  knowledge  of  town,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  middling  ranks  of  society  in  which  he 
moves,  ought  to  have  saved  him,  and  against  which  we 
must  enter  our  protest,  as  it  is  a besetting  and  crying  sin 
of  nearly  every  obscure  novel-writer  ot  the  day, — we  mean 
nothing" more  nor  less  than  an  overt  inclination  to  speak 
slightingly  of  citizens  and  East-end  people— to  sneer  at 
ironmongers,  soap-boilers,  and  other  tradesmen,  who  have 
acquired  or  are  acquiring  independence  and  fortune  by 
their  own  industry  and  economy.  It  is  quite  enough  tor 
us  to  lay  the  accusation— we  are  not  called  upon  to  plead 
or  name  the  damasjes;  we  would  say,  however,  even  with- 
out adopting  Dr.  Johnson’s  prejudice  and  comparison  as 
to  punsters, that  a inanwho  gets  his  livingby  selling  hard- 
wares, may  be  quite  as  respectable  a character  as  the  man 
who  earns  his  bread  by  selling  puns,  whilst  the  soap- 
boiler is  not  of  necessity  a less  intellectual  member  of 
society  (though  he  is  necessarily  a much  richer  one) 
than  the  confectioner  of  novels  and  annuals.  We  have 
likewise  known  it  happen  that  a shopkeeper  or  manufac- 
turer should  be  a man  of  information  and  cultivated  taste 
• — a good  humorist  and  a good  poet,  though  he  lived 
upon  something  more  certain  and  substantial  than  his 
wits.  Away,  then,  with  this  pnppy-dog  snarling— this 
lioll-parrot  hooting  at  men  in  classes!  Our  author  very 
properly  exposes  the  old  law  for  excluding  butchers  and 
surgeons  from  juries,  on  account  ol  their  professions  ; but 
why,  then,  does  he  throw  in  trades  and  callings  as  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  vvdgar  characters  he  describes?  We  be- 
lieve that  in  reality  Thomas  Hood  has  none  ot  this  empty 
superciliousness  — that  he  does  not  leel  these  distinctions 
in  his  heart,  and  that  he  has  been  merely  seduced  by  bad 
and  prevalent  examples.  On  some  liiture  occasion  we 
may  have  to  deal  with  those  who  have  set  him  suclr 
examples  ; and  in  the  mean  time  we  hope  that  Ihomas  will 
believe,  tliat  the  more  weighty  part  of  our  present  charge 
is  laid  rather  at  their  door  than  /tA— tiiat  our  indignation 
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lias  lieen  roused  less  by  liis  peccadilloes  in  this  line,  than 
by  their  gross  and  olten-repeated  offences. 

The  story  of  ‘ Tylney  Hall’  opens  well  atalonely  village 
public-house.  The  host  and  hostess  of  ‘ The  Rabbits,^ 
whose  united  characters  made  excellent  “ halt-and-hall, 
are  very  cleverly  sketched  ; only  we  cannot  approve  of 
Mr.  Hood’s  taking  the  name  of  so  first-rate  a character  as 
the  old  traveller,  Jonas  Hanway,  and  giving  it  to  his 
Boniface.  The  second  chapter,  which  introduces  us  to  a 
long-whist  club,  composed  of  the  five  magnates  of  the  vil- 
lage, who  hold  their  evening  meetings  and  discuss  their 
tumblers  and  the  news  in  the  parlour  of  ‘ The  Rabbits,’ 
is  also  in  our  author’s  happy,  amusing  manner.  We  have 
heard  of  a storm  of  wind  doing  many  a strange  thing, 
but  in  this  said  chapter,  a gust  that  came  m through  a 
broken  window,  blew  out  a member’s  voice  “ like  a rush- 
light,” as  he  was  singing  the  ‘ Maid  of  the  Wally  ’ to  the 
rest  of  the  club.  Unlbrtunately  for  us,  however,  we  are 
never  again  carried  to  this  snug  club  ; and  though  we  occa- 
sionally meet,  in  the  course  of  the  story,  with  two  of  its 
pillars,  viz.  Old  Tablet  the  tondr-stone  maker,  and  Nay- 
lor the  undertaker  (who  calls  changing  his  quarters  shift- 
ing  his  trestles),  their  whims  and  oddities  are  somewhat 
tco  professional  and  lugubrious  for  wholesome  laughter. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  have  a melancholy  sick-bed  ; in 
the  fourth  an  awful  death;  and  then  a funeral  and  a fright : 
after  which  the  story  proceeds  thiough  violent  quarrels, 
fights,  mysteries,  forgeries,  nunxlers,  coroners’  inquests, 
diownings,  and  fi'esh  burials  ; these  horrible  rather  than 
melancholy  details  being  enlivened  only  here  and  there 
by  the  humours  of  Squire  Ned  (a  sportsman  to  the  back- 
bone), and  softened  and  harmonized  by  a few  pages  of 
love  and  poesy. 

Surely  our  ingenious  friend  Thomas  is  not  going  to 
enrol  himself  in  that  corjis  who  esteem  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  the  public  so  torpid  and  truculent  as  not 
to  be  awakened  or  moved  by  anything  less  than  forgery, 
murder,  and  sudden  death — who  hold  the  ‘ Newgate  Calen- 
dar’ and  the  accident  and  offence  columns  of  the  news- 
papers as  the  tine  Castalian  founts,  and  who  are  intent, 
as  Byron  said  of  Monk  Lewis,  on  “ turning  Parnassus  into 
a churchyard.’’  Let  him  consider  well  of  it.  We  doubt 
the  assumed  existence  of  this  torpor  and  truculence,  and 
relish  for  the  horrible  ; but  if  it  is,  it  will  cease  to  be  in  the 
progress  of  general  civilization.  To  recall  and  rivet  to 
such  subjects  the  attention  of  people  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  loftier  and  purer  excite- 
ments, is  a task  little  to  be  envied.  The  great  prototype 
and  classic  is  known  to  have  done  mischief  by  over-fami- 
liarizing young  minds  with  crimes  and  atrocities  ; why, 
then,  when  the  ‘ Newgate  Calendar’  is  gone  out  of  print, 
and  has  disappeared  from  our  book-stalls, should  its  own  or 
kindred  horrors  be  dragged  from  their  graves,  and  crammed 
into  novels  and  lomances  ? Whether  the  work  be  one  of 
imagination  and  mere  amusement,  or  of  a more  serious 
character,  we  equally  look  for  a moral  object,  and  for  a 
spirit  not  behind,  but  calculated  in  itself  to  fall  in  with  or 
forward,  the  march  of  true  civilization,  in  whose  van  are  all 
the  gentle  virtues  and  amenities  of  life,  but  close  in  whose 
rear  lie  horrors  and  abominations  it  would  be  well  to  obli- 
terate and  forget.  Who  would  draw  an  elaborate  picture  of 
scalping,  eye-gouging,  torturing,  roasting,  and  man-eating, 
for  the  amusement  of  a newly-reclaimed  North  American 
Indian  ? The  moral  distances  are  greater  ; but  among  us 
there  are  minds  whose  smouldering  vices  may  be  blown 
into  a flame  by  the  constant  breath  of  horrible  tales  and 
fictions. 

Vv-e  would  also,  and  in  friendship,  remind  Thomas 
Hood  that,  in  tliis  particular  walk,  he  will  find  many 
rivals,  from  Edward  Lytton  Bidwer  down  to  th.e  penny- 
a-line  men  who  write  in  the  newspapers.  The  last- 
named  class  consider  an  atrocious  murder  a perfect 
God-send  ; and  to  see  how  they  can  twist  and  turn  it, 
and  how  much  they  can  make  of  it,  we  have  only  to 
look  at  their  accounts  of  the  recent  catastrophe  at  Pen- 
tonville.  Many  persons  of  greater  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  we  can  pretend  to,  have  made  the  remark, 
that  any  peculiarly  abominable  crime,  no  matter  what 
its  nature,  is  ])retty  sure  to  be  immediately  followed 
by  anothei',  or  by  others  of  the  like  description.  We 
cannot  so  safely  attribute  this  to  anything  in  the  air  at 
the  time,  as  we  can  to  the  effects  produced  by  the  in- 
finitely prolonged  reiterations  of  the  daily  and  weekly 


papers,  that  seem  to  delight  in  giving  a sort  of  key-note 
to  crime  and  obscenity.  We  doubt  the  propriety  and 
justice  of  these  minute  details  ; but  if,  lor  good  and  wise 
purposes,  the  press  is  to  keep  us  inlormed  ot  the  jiroceed- 
ings  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  the  dreadful  occurrences 
in  society,  let  the  business  at  least  rest  with  the  newspa- 
pers, without  any  contraband  trade  on  the  part  ot  play- 
wrights and  novelists. 

The  events  of  Thomas  Hood’s  story  are  rather  incon- 
gruous; and  the  plot,  altogether,  is  not  very  coherent.  An 
analysis  of  it  would  look  exceedingly  lame  and  awkward  ; 
but  we  are  not  disposed  to  give  one.  There  is,  however, 
abundant  evidence  of  smartness  and  talent  throughout; 
tlie  style  is  straightforward,  manly,  and  English  ; the  nar- 
rative, as  we  have  already  said,  is  animated;  and,  with- 
out doubt,  ‘Tylney  Hall’  will  find  its  readers  and  admirers. 
Had  we  classed  it  among  the  productions  ot  the  connnou 
novel-writers  of  the  day,  we  must  have  said,  injustice, 
that  it  was  a very  superior  work  ot  its  kind.  But  we 
judge  the  author  by  a far  higher  standard,  and  there 
he  fails.  .lodging  of  him  l>y  himselt,  the  excellent 
things  we  have  seen  from  his  hands  gave  us  a right  to 
expect  something  better  than  this.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  our  disapjiointment  has  chiefly  arisen  troni 
his  having  gone  on  a wrong  tack  at  the  beginning  ; and 
that  on  some  future  occasion,  w hen  he  shall  have  eschewed 
coroners'  inquests  and  the  like,  and  attained  more  caie-- 
fulness  and  patience,  Thomas  Hood  will  give  us  a good 
novel,  or  something  better. 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  NAPIER. 

Memoirs  of  ,)olin  Napier  of  IMerchiston  : his  Lineage,  Lile,  and 

Times;  with  a History  of  the  Invention  of  Logarithms. 

By  Mark  Najiier,  Esq.  4to.  Edinburgh  and  London.  1034. 

Pp.  550.  Price  3/.  3s. 

As  a specimen  of  antiquarianism  this  work  is  not  amiss ; 
in  most  other  respects  it  is  a very  silly  jiertormance.  The 
author  may  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance,  that  he  has 
by  its  publication  earned  for  himself  a reputation  which,  un- 
less he  be  a very  young  man,  he  is  not  likely  ever  to  lose 
that  of  being  burdened  with  about  as  slender  an  endow- 
ment of  judgment  and  sound  sense  as  could  well  consist 
with  any  decent  portion  of  scholarship  and  literary  ability. 

If  Mr.  Mark  Napier  could  have  satisfied  himself  with  giv- 
ing us  his  facts,  without  his  reflections,  his  work  would  h.ave 
done  him  considerable  credit.  He  has  bestowed  much  me- 
ritorious research  on  those  parts  oi  his  subject  that  admitted 
of  illustration  by  the  rummaging  of  charter-chests  and  the 
examination  of  ancient  muniments  and  family  papers  ; 
and  he  has  brought  to  light  some  curious  and  interesting- 
facts  hitherto  quite  unknown  and  unsuspected,  as  well  as 
cleared  up  others  that  were  obscure,  or  had  been  gene- 
rally misrepresented.  He  could  scarcely  have  had  a field 
more  favourable  for  the  display  ot  his  talents  and  accom- 
plishments in  this  peculiar  line,  than  the  one  he  has 
chosen.  No  life  of  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  loga- 
rithms had  yet  been  written,  that  could  be  regarded  as 
anything  be3mnd  a mere  popular  and  superficial  sketch. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a small  volume  published 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  Earl  ol  Buchan,  the  only 
biographical  notices  of  Napier  that  existed  were  those 
to  be  found  in  a few  dictionaries  and  peerages.  Loid 
Buchan’s  memoir  is,  like  everything  else  produced  by  his 
Lordship,  as  meagre  and  inaccurate  in  its  information  as 
it  is  ridiculously  pompous  and  pedantic  in  its  style  and 
manner. 

Instead  of  embodying  what  he  bad  to  state,  however, 
in  a plain  straight-forward  narrative,  Mr.  Mark  Napier 
has  chosen  to  serve  up  his  facts  swimming  in  a sea  of 
dissertation  and  rhetoric,  in  which  they  are  often  nearly 
altogether  hidden  from  view  and  lost.  Disdaining  the 
humble  task  of  the  mere  “faithful  chronicler,”  he^  is  by 
turns,  or  sometimes  all  at  once,  philosopher,  controver- 
sialist, orator,  poet,  and  wit ; at  least,  in  so  far  as  he  can 
make  himself  so  by  the  boldest  and  most  strenuous 
efforts  to  enact  each  of  these  characters.  The  result  is 
such  a display  as  a bottle  of  small  beer  might  make  if  it 

were  to  set  itself  up  for  champagne. 

One  of  the  things  by  which  Mr.  Mark  Napier  is  most 
grievously  annoyed  in  the  evil  days  on  which  he  has  lallen, 
is  the  rise  of  literary  pretension,  and,  he  is  reluctantly 
compelled  to  admit,  even  of  some  degree  of  literary  talent, 
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amons:  the  plelieian  orders  of  tire  community.  Sometimes 
he  tries  to  reason  upon  this  topic,— sometimes  he  exercises 
his  wit  upon  it  in  a feeble  sneer, — sometimes  it  makes 
him  quite  pathetic.  He  begins  his  work  by  an  elaborate 
endeavour  to  account  for  tire  circumstance  upon  philoso- 
phical principles.  In  the  first  place,  however,  he  deems 
it  necessary  to  establish,  by  an  induction  of  instances,  a 
fact  which  apparently  so  outrageously  violates  all  pro- 
priety. Among  other  cases  which  he  cites,  showing,  as 
he  elegantly  expresses  it,  “ that  the  annals  ot  letters  are 
gorged  with  illustrious  proofs  that  the  sons  ot  the  lowly 
may  become  the  lights  of  the  world,  ’ is  that  of  Franklin, 
about  whom  he  communicates  a piece  of  information 
which,  we  confess,  is  new  to  us,  as  we  apprehend  it  will 
be  to  most  of  our  readers.  “ Linnaeus,”  says  Mr.  Mark 
Napier,  “ was  bred  a shoemaker  (which,  by-the-by,  he 
W'as  not) ; and  the  fiery  spark  of  Franklins  genius  was 
struck  from  the  forge  of  a blacksmithfi  Yet  the  trans- 
atlantic philosopher,  it  seems,  “ evinces  an  aristocratic 
anxiety  to  surround  the  smithy  of  his  ancestors  with  the 
halo  of  antiquity  and  hereditary  right.”  This  is  some 
consolation  for  those  whom  it  shocks  to  think  that  genius 
should  ever  have  a plebeian  ancestry;  but  there  is  more 
and  better  behind.  “ In  the  British  Isles,  at  least,’  ex- 
claims our  author,  in  conclusion,  “ the  cottage  school  of 
knowledge  is  not  unrivalled  ; nor  can  it  be  said  that  with 
us  genius  only  flashes,  like  the  lightning,  Irom  the  bosom 
of  obscurity.  While  such  names  as  Bacon,  Boyle,  and 
Byron,  illustrate  the  aristocracy  of  England  and  Ireland, 
those  of  Napier  and  Scott  belong  to  the  feudal  history  of 
their  country.  The  magnitude  of  these  examples  out- 
weighs the  multitude  opposed;  and  the  contemplation 
is  consolatory  and  wholesome  to  the  higher  classes  of 
society.”  , ■ , • 

This  disquisition  is  hung  upon  a remark  which  it 
seems  is  somewhere  made  in  the  work  called  ‘The  Pursuit 
of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,’ published  by  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  to  the  effect  that 
“ it  is  more  honourable  to  have  achieved  fame  and  emi- 
nence without  the  advantages  ol  high  birth  than  with 
their  assistance.”  The  little  book  here  referred  to,  we  are 
sorry  to  observe,  gives  Mr.  Mark  Napier  a great  deal  ot 
annoyance.  It  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  his 
displeasure  in  a variety  of  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
one  of  those  cheap  publications  which  aim  at  the  diffusion 
of  a taste  for  the  pleasures  of  literature  among  all  classes  of 
the  community  ; and  of  which,  accordingly,  this  very  small 
personage  cannot  think  without  horror.  “ Tliese  Cabinet 

Cyclopedias  and  Libraries  ofUseful  Knowledge,"  hescreaiiis 

out,  in  one  place,  in  an  agony  of  vexation  and  spite,  “ will 
be  the  ruin  of  British  letters.’’  Secondly,  the  writer  of  the 
‘ Pursuit  of  Knowledge’  has  ventured,  it  appears,  in  the 
course  of  his  work,  to  give  a brief  sketch  ol  the  history  ol 
Napier,  which  the  present  biographer  seems  to  consider 
a trespass  upon  his  manor  never  to  be  forgiven.  But, 
thirdly  and  chiefly,  Mr.  Mark  Napier’s  resentment 
against  his  anonymous  predecessor  has  been  aroused  by 
one  unlucky  expression  which  the  latter  has  allowed  to 
escape  him. 

One  of  Mr.  Mark  Napier’s  favourite  artifices  of  com- 
position is  that  somewhat  violent  application  of  the  ellipsis 
which  the  Greeks  called  a-rroaturn-ijaif:,  and  the  Latins  reti- 
centia,  and  which  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  still 
denote  by  the  term  reticence.  The  thing  is  abhorrent  to 
the  English  character,  and  the  language  wants  a word  for 
it ; but  it  may  be  explained  as  consisting,  not  in  saying 
that  which  ought  not  to  be  said,  but  in  avoiding  to  say 
that  which  ought  to  lie  said,  on  any  particular  occasion. 
To  give  an  example.  Whenever  the  present  writer  has  to 
expose  an  error  committed  by  any  of  the  cheap  cyclo- 
paedias or  other  works  published  for  circulation  among  the 
many,  he  never  fails  to  gibbet  the  unhappy  production  in 
the  most  conspicuous  manner  he  can,  by  the  full  (piotation 
both  of  its  title  and  usually  also  of  the  authority  under  which 
it  is  given  to  the  world.  The  ‘ Libraryof  Useful  Knowledge,’ 
the  ‘ Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,’  and  ‘ Dr.  Lard- 
ner’s  Cyclopaedia,’  are  all  repeatedly  treated  in  this 
fashion.  But  there  is  one  treatise  in  the  first-mentioned 
of  these  collections  whicli  it  suits  our  author  s purpose  to 
refer  to  in  commendatory  terms.  He  has  occasion  to  no- 
tice it  more  than  once,  and  every  time  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  publications  of  the  Societyforthe  Diffusion  ol  Use- 
ful Knowledge  is  carefully  suppressed.  “ There  is,”  says  he, 


very  truly,  “ an  excellent  Life  of  Kepler,  by  Mr.  Drink- 
water  but  where  it  is  he  chooses  to  keep  a secret.  Yet, 
if  any  of  his  readers  were  to  make  inquiry  alter  the  work 
by  the  title  here  given,  he  probably  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  it  ; for  it  never  has  been  published  wuth  the  au- 
thor’s name.  Mr.  Mark  Napier’s  way  of  quoting  in  this 
instance,  therefore,  is  not,  we  think,  the  most  uselul  that 
might  have  been  adopted,  whatever  other  recommenda- 
tions it  may  have. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  delicate  abstinence, 
though  prompted  probably  by  a somewhat  different  mo- 
tive, occurs  in  connexion  with  the  matter  on  which  is 
grounded  our  author’s  heaviest  charge  against  the  ‘ Pur- 
suit of  Knowledge;’  There  is,  he  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
a portrait  of  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  which  has  been 
called  an  original,  from  the  pencil  ot  .Jamieson,  “ belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  law  professors  in  Edinburgh.”  Why  all 
this  mystery  about  such  a matter?  What  possible  reason 
can  there  be  for  withholding  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
this  interesting  portrait?  No  other  that  we  can  imagine, 
except  that,  as  we  suspect,  he  happens  to  be  a person 
against  whom  Mr.  Mark  Napier  has  conceived  a dislike. 
The  following  note,  which  is  appended  to  this  passage  of 
the  preface,  will  explain  what  we  mean: — 

“ A liiographiral  notice  of  our  philosopher,  contained  in  the 
^ Library  of  Kutertaiiiin^  Knowledge/  1830,  is  at  great  pains  to 
state  that  lie  was  not  Lord  Napier  ; but  adds  a note,  hitherto 
uncoil  tradicted,  which  has  a much  greater  tendency  to  confuse 
Ills  genealogy.—'  Professor  Napier,  of  Edinburgh,  who  is  de- 
scended from  Lord  Napier,  is  in  possession  ot  the  set  of  bones 
used  liy  his  great  ancestor.’ — vol.  viii.  p.  5G.  I would  not  have 
noticed  a capricious  adoption  of  the  surname  of  Napier  by  the 
professor  of  Scots  Law  Conveyancing  in  Edinburgh  (also  editor 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica),  whose  proper  surname  is  Mac- 
vey,  were  it  not  that  the  publication  and  wide  diffusion  of  the 
genealogical  error  quoted  above  might  impress  foreigners,  at  least, 
with  a notion  that  a scion  of  Merchiston,  perhaps  the  pliilosopher’s 
representative,  occupies  a learned  chair  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  A very  minute  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Na- 
pier, in  all  its  branches,  does  not  enable  me  to  record  the  most 
distant  genealogical  connexion  between  ihe  family  of  Napier  of 
Merchiston  and  any  one  of  the  name  of  Macyey  ; or,  however 
honoured  the  Na]der  tree  might  be  by  the  acquisition,  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  professor  can  be  descended  trom  auy  Lord  Na- 
pier." 

With  the  question,  discussed  in  this  curious  effusion  of 
ill  nature  and  not  very  good  grammar,  touching  the  name 
and  genealogy  of  Professor  Maevey  Napier,  we  shall  not 
intermeddle.  ^Ve  certainly  have  understood  that  he  was 
of  the  same  family  with  the  inventor  ot  the  logarithms; 
and  the  writer  of  the  note  in  the  ‘ Pursuit  of  Knowledge’ 
may  probably  enough  have  had  no  better  authority  than 
the  same  common  belief  for  expressing  himself  as  he  has 
done.  The  author  of  the  present  work  is  likely  to  be  much 
better  informed  in  regard  to  a point  which  he  appears  to 
have  inquired  into  with  great  pains  and  anxiety,  and  upon 
which  he  thus  ventures  to  pronounce  a deliberate  decision, 
than  a writer  who,  in  a hasty  note,  merely  assumes  the 
fact  to  be  as  commonly  understood,  while  passing  on  to 
another  matter.  Mr.  Mark  Napier,  however,  has  evi 
dently  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge  are  actually  associated  in  a 
conspiracy  with  the  Scotch  Prolessor  to  uphold  the  fiction 
of  his  descent  from  the  house  of  Merchiston. 

He  returns,  in  a subsequent  page,  to  the  correction  in 
the  ‘ Pursuit  of  Knowledge’  of  the  common  mistake  as  to 
the  rank  and  title  of  John  Napier— a correction  which,  for 
some  reason  not  very  easy  to  be  understood,  he  appeals 
bv  no  means  to  take  in  good  part.  It  is  remarked  in  that 
work,  that  lords  of  manors  w'ere  in  Scotland  lormerly  de- 
signated harones  mtnores,  or  lesser  barons ; audit  is  added 
“ To  this  class  the  Baron  of  Bradw'ardine  belonged  as  well 
as  Napier,  who,  in  like  manner,  was  baron,  or  as  he  himselt 
expresses  it,  ‘ Peer  of  Marchistoun.’  ’’  As  the  authority 
for  this  last  assertion,  the  dedication  to  Napier’s  book  on 
the  ‘Apocalypse’  is  referred  to  in  a note  at  the  toot  ol  the 
pao-e.  Our  author’s  treatment  of  this  passage  is  very  cha- 
racleristic.  Having  begun  by  denouncing  the  account  of 
Napier’s  signature  as  “a  very  absurd  mistake,  he  pio- 
ceeds  to  quote  the  text  which  contains  the  said  account, 
t)ut  veru  i/igenuously  withholds  all  mention  of  the  note  ap- 
vendedto  it.  M'as  lie,  or  was  he  not,  aware  that  Napier  s 
signature  to  the  dedication  of  his  ‘ Plain  Discovery  ol  the 
wLle  Kevektionof  !St.  John’  (the  work  expressly  relerred 
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to  in  that  note)  does,  at  least  as  it  has  been  printed, 
completely  bear  out  the  assertion  which  he  represents  as 
so  unlbunded  and  ridiculous?  The  only  edition  ot  the 
work  which  we  have  been  able  to  consult  is  the  filth, 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1 G45 ; and  the  signature  to  the  de- 
dication, as  it  there  stands,  is  distinctly  “ .John  Napier,  1 eei 
of  Marcliistoun.”  We  shall  not  contend  that  the  words 
were  actually  so  written  by  Napier  ; we  think  it  certainly 
more  probable  that  the  term  which  he  used  was  not., 
“Feer,”  but  “ Fear,"  denoting  that  he  had  been  “invested 
with  the  fee  of  his  paternal  barony,"  as  it  is  here  explained. 
But  having  been  enabled  to  make  this  discovery,  liom 
having  before  him  the  actual  signature  in  manuscript, 
a fac-simile  of  which  he  gives,  he'is  pleased  to  say  with 
apertness  which  he  intends  tor  wit,  “lor  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  for  tlie  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  would 
anybody  but  Mr.  Mark  Napier  have  thought  it  quite  fair 
to  keep  back  I'rom  his  readers  the  fact,  it  he  knew  it,  which 
made  the  error  he  corrects  not  a blunder  of  the  Society,  or 
of  their  writer  at  all,  but  of  some  other  person  who  has 
been  dead  for  centuries  ? , . 

The  chapter  which  immediately  follows  this  specimen 
of  fair  criticism,  is  devoted  to  an  account  and  defence  ot 
Napier’s  work  on  the  ‘ Apocalypse,’  which,  it  is  remarked, 
has  been  “ most  unaccountably  nc“glected  in  every  biogra- 
phical notice  of  its  illustrious  author  hitherto  attempted. 
We  find,  upon  turning  to  the  sketch  in  the  ‘Pursuit  of 
Knowledge,’  that  the  treatise  in  question  is  there  described 
at  considerable  length.  Some  particulars  respecting  it 
are  given,  which  we  do  not  find  noticed  even  in  the  pre- 
sent writer’s  much  more  extended  and  elaborate  commen- 
tary. Mr.  Mark  Napier’s  object  is  to  prove  from  these 
mystic  speculations,  that  the  inventor  ot  the  logarithms 
was  also  the  Church  of  Scotland  s “ first  and  greatest  theo- 
logian.” We  cannot  say  much  for  the  ability  or  success 
with  which  the  attemjit  is  conducted. 

From  the  language  employed  in  various  passages,  it  would 
appear  that  nearly  all  Napier’s  propositions  are  honoured 
with  the  full  assent  ot  hisobsequious  biographer.  Ofcourse, 
Mr.  Mark  Napier  does  not  professquite  to  go  along  with  the 
principal  conclusion  of  the  ‘Plain  Discovery,’  that  the  world 
was  to  come  to  an  end  some  time  between  the  years  1688 
and  1700  ; but,  with  this  exception,  he  appears  to  take  the 
book  for  gospel.  “ The  author,’’  he  says,  “ demonstrates 
that  the  church — religion  — the  two  Testaments  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,— are  signified  by 
God’s  temple— his  throne— the  tw'O  witnesses— the  twenty- 
four  elders  — and  the  four  beasts.’’  Again,— “ Ot  the 
two  beasts, — the  one  with  two  horns  is  Antichrist,  who  is 
yiroycf/ to  be  the  Pope,  &c.  * * Lastly,  the  image  — 

the  mark -the  name— and  the  number  of  the  ten-horned 
beast,  are  all  successively  explained  and  demonstrated. 

Some  of  his  general  remarks  on  this  production  are 
sufficiently  amusing.  “ What  is  much  to  lie  adniired, 
he  says,  “ in  the  structure  ot  the  work,  and  affords  a 
good  picture  of  Napier’s  mind,  is  the  compression  ot  so 
minute  an  analysis  of  the  whole  Revelations,  acconipanied 
with  reasoning  so  constant  and  close,  and  erudition  so 
varied,  within  the  space  (in  the  most  amplified  edition)  of 
a small  quarto,  less  than  400  pages.”  He  then  runs  into 
a comparison  of  Napier’s  book  with  certain  other  ex- 
positions in  a similar  vein,  which,  it  should  seem,  have 
recently  appeared  among  our  northern  neighbours.  “ One 
observation,’’  he  says,  “ occurs  forcibly  upon  a perusal  ot 
it ; and  that  is,  its  vast  superiority  in  point  of  style,  not 
merely  to  his  contemporaries,  but  to  the  popular  and 
talented  apocalyptic  writers  in  Scotland  of  the  present 
day.”  These  “ popular  and  talented  apocalyptic  writers” 
turn  out  to  be  a Rev.  Alexander  Keith,  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  ‘ Signs  of  the  Times,’  Edinburgh,  1832  ; and 
a William  Cunninghame,  Esq.,  of  Lainshaw,  in  the  county 
of  Ayr,  who  has  produced  a ‘Dissertation  on  the  Seals 
and  Trumpets  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Prophetical 
Period  of  1260  Years.”  Our  author  conceives  that  he 
renders  an  important  service  to  Napier’s  fame,  by  con- 
tending that  his  Commentary  is  superior  to  those  of  these 
distinguished  lights  of  modern  times. 

This  childish  process  of  drawing  comparisons  between 
Napier  and  all  sorts  of  people  who  have  lived  before  or 
since,  is  an  intellectual  exercise  in  which  our  author 
takes  especial  delight.  He  is  compared,  among  others, 
with  Archimedes  — with  both  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Bishop  Newton— with  Bacon— with  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 


the  author  of  the  treatise  ‘ De  Feudis  '—and  with  George 
Buchanan  — as  well  as  with  the  Rev.  Alexander  Keith 
and  Mr.  Cunninghame  of  Lainshaw.  Ot  course,  he  is 
placed  above  each  and  all  ot  these  eminent  characters  ; 
for  Mr.  Mark  Napier  has  no  notion  of  anything  more 
sober  or  philosophical  in  this  kind  of  writing,  than 
the  rhetorical  exaltation  of  the  one  party  and  depreciation 
of  the  other.  He  repeatedly  intimates,  that  he  considers 
the  inventor  of  the  logarithms  the  greatest  man  that  either 
Scotland  or  any  other  country  has  yet  produced.  New- 
ton, indeed,  he  allows  surpassed  him  in  the  number  of  his 
discoveries  ; but  he  maintains  that  no  one  of  them,  taken 
singly,  can  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  that  which, 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  Napier. 

The  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  pretensions  of 
Buchanan,  however,  is  ]ieihaps  the  richest  example  of 
sumnifiry  adjudiccition  in  the  book.  “ The  purest  pedestfil 
of  Buchanan’s  fame,”  he  observes,  “is  his  Latin  poetry. 
Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  respective  grades 
in  letters  of  James’  pedagogue  and  Scotland’s  philosopher. 
We  shall  show  that  Napier  surpassed  Archimedes  in  logic, 
and  emulated  him  in  mechanics.  Does  Buchanan  rival 
Horace  in  rhyme  ?”  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  settles 
the  question.  . 

The  facts  that  make  up  the  known  history  of  Napier 
may  be  stated  in  no  great  space  ; and  we  will  note  them 
down  in  chronological  order,  as  they  are  given  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  pointing  out  those  that  have  either  been  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  or  more  fully  and  cor- 
rectly detailed  than  heretofore. 

The  father  of  the  philosopher  was  Sir  Archibald  Na- 
pier, of  Merchiston,  near  Edinburgh,  the  head  of  a lamily 
nearly  connected  with  many  ot  the  most  ancient  and 
noble  houses  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  writer  con- 
ceives that  he  has  proved  the  inventor  of  the  logarithms 
to  have  been,  by  right,  Earl  of  Levenax  or  Lennox,  by  Ins 
descent  through  his  lather  from  Duncan,  the  eighth 
holder  of  that  ancient  title,  who  was  beheaded  in  1425. 
Tlie  title  had  been  for  some  generations  usurped  by  the 
Stewarts  of  Dernely,  or  Darnly— the  paternal  ancestors  ot 
James  ’VI. ; who  appear  clearly,  however,  to  have  sprung 
from  a daughter  of  Earl  Duncan  younger  than  her  Irora 
whom  the  Napiers  of  Merchiston  were  descended.  Ihe 
claim  of  the  present  Lord  Napier  to  the  honours  of  Le- 
venax has,  it  seems,  been  presented  to  his  filajesty,  and 
the  case  for  his  Lordship  is  about  to  be  published. 

Our  author  has  also,  for  the  first  time,  ascertained  the 
precise  stock  to  which  Napier’s  mother  belonged.  Her 
name  was  .Janet  Bothwell,  and  she  was  the  daughtei  ot 
Francis  Bothwell,  one  of  the  most  respected  and  distin- 
guished burgesses  of  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of  James  V. 
Fler  mother  was  Katherine  Bellenden,  sister  of  Thomas 
Bellenden,  of  Auchinoul,  justice-clerk  and  director  of  the 
chancery  to  that  monarch,  and  one  of  the  most  abte 
statesmen  of  his  age.  Through  this  descent,  Napier 
turns  out  to  have  been  the  nephew  of  Adam  Bothwell, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  infamous  in  history  as  the  only  person 
of  his  order  who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  between  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  and  Mary,— and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  daring  and  unprincipled  in- 
trio-uers  even  of  that  turbulent  and  profligate  period. 
Many  others  of  Napier’s  nearest  relations  were  much 
mixed  up  in  the  wildest  and  darkest  transactions  of  Mary  s 

'^Napier’s  father  must  have  been  no  more  than  fifteen 
when  he  was  married,  in  1549,  or  the  preceding  year. 
His  distinguished  son,  the  eldest  of  a large  taniily,  was 
born  in  1550 — our  author  says  at  Merchiston ; though 
another  seat  of  the  family— Gartness,  in  Stirlingshire— 
also,  we  believe,  claims  the  honour  of  having  been  the 

place  of  the  philosopher’s  nativity.  conf 

In  his  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year,  John  Napiei  was  sent 
to  commence  his  academic  studies  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew'’s,  then  the  most  eminent  ot  the  Scottish  seat.s 
of  learning.  Our  author  complains  that  the  "ame  9f 
Napier  lias  never  till  now  “been  connected  with  the  Uni 
versitv  of  St.  Andrew’s,  upon  an  accurate  examination  of 
its  records;”  and  he  quotes,  as  the  careless  account  given 
in  the  only  life  of  the  pliilosophcr  yet  wi’dten,. 
n.ent  of  Lord  Buchan,  who  says,  the  time  ot^ 

pier’s  matriculation  does  not  appear  rom  the  leg^er 
of  the  univers’ity,  as  the  books  ascend  no  higher  tlian 
the^  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  supposes  that 
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he  may  have  g;one  to  college  about  the  year  1566.  But 
the  errors  contained  in  this  statement  were  all  pointed  out 
and  corrected  some  years  ago  in  the  sketch  given  in  the 
‘ Pursuit  of  Knowledge,’  to  which  Mr.  Mark  Napier  is  so 
fond  of  referring  on  otlier  occasions.  It  is  tliere  said — 

“ In  1562  he  (Napier)  entered  St.  Salvator’s  College,  St. 
Andrew’s,  as  appears  by  the  books  ofthe  university  and 
it  is  added  in  a note — “ Lord  Buchan  in  his  Life  of  Napier 
(Edin.  1 788)  conjectures  that  he  did  not  go  to  college  till 
1566;  and  observes,  that  the  recoids  of  the  university  do 
not  ascend  higher  than  tire  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  fact  is,  that  they  reach  to  the  year  1413, 
when  the  university  was  opened.”  These  words  are  to  be 
found  in  the  same  page  with  the  statement  about  Napier’s 
signature,  upon  which  our  author  comments  so  triumpli- 
antly;  but  we  must  suppose,  of  course,  that  they  escaped 
his  attention.  Witli  the  exception  of  the  year  being  called 
1562  instead  of  1563  (the  difference  being  probably  occa- 
sioned by  a misprint  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  works),  tliey 
contain  the  whole  information  which  is  here  announced  as 
new  with  so  elaborate  a flourish  of  t rumpets.  It  is  probable 
that  the  facts,  not  having  previously  appeared  in  piint, 
were  obtained  by  the  author  of  the  ‘Pursuit  of  Knowledge  ’ 
from  the  same  quarter  to  which  the  present  writer  appears 
to  have  been  indebted  for  liis  knowledge  of  them — tlie 
Rev.  L)r.  Lee,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  for  minute  and  extensive 
learning  in  all  that  relates  to  the  literary  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities  of  Scotland,  has  few,  if  any,  living  rivals. 

Napier  did  not  remain  at  St.  Andrew’s  so  long  as  to  en- 
able him  to  take  liis  degree  even  of  Bachelor  ot  Arts.  He 
seems  to  have  gone  abroad  belore  the  year  1 566,  and  our 
author  conjectures  that  he  was  sent  to  finish  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Paris.  This,  however,  is  a notion 
quite  unsupported  by  anything  like  evidence. 

There  is  no  doubt,  how'ever,  that  Napier  did  go  to  the 
continent,  and  various  authorities  relate  that  he  visited 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  he  remained  abroad  for  many  years  ; but  the 
present  writer  has  discovered,  in  the  course  ot  his  re- 
searches among  family  papers  and  other  manuscript  col- 
lections, various  evidences  showing  that  he  must  have 
been  at  home  in  1571,  and  in  subsequent  years.  About 
the  close  ofthe  year  1572  he  was  married  to  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Striveling,  or  Stirling,  of 
Keir,  the  colleague  of  Sir  Archibald  Napier  in  the  office 
of  justice-depute.  Some  original  letters,  wdiich  are  given 
in  the  present  W'ork,  are  interesting  for  the  glimpses  wdiich 
they  give  us  of  the  family  connexions  and  affairs  ofthe 
philosopher  of  Merchiston ; but  into  these  matters  we 
cannot  enter.  It  also  appears  that,  in  1 593,  Napier  w’as 
selected  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  one  of  a number 
of  Commissioners  appointed  to  meet  at  Edinburgh,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  over  the  state  of  public  affairs,  in  the 
general  alarm  wdiich  followed  the  detection  of  what  is  called 
the  “ Plot  of  the  Spanish  Blanks” — a conspiracy  which 
had  been  formed  by  certain  Catholics  and  others  to  intro- 
duce into  the  kingdom  a force  of  30,000  men  from  Spain, 
to  extinguish  the  newly-establislied  Protestant  Church. 
Napier’s  protestantism  must  have  been  considered  ofthe 
most  genuine  description,  when  he  was  intrusted  with 
this  commission  ; for  Sir  James  Chisholm,  of  Cromlix,  one 
of  the  principal  accomplices  in  the  plot,  and  one  of  those 
whom,  in  reference  to  it,  the  General  Assembly  specially 
denounced  by  name,  as  having,  “ by  their  idolatry,  heresy, 
blasphemy,  apostacy,  perjury,  and  professed  enmity 
against  the  Kirk  and  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  within 
this  realm,  ipso  facto  cut  off  themselves  fi'oni  Christ  and 
his  Kirk,  and  so  become  most  worthy  to  be  declared  ex- 
comnmnicated  and  cut  off  from  the  fellowship  of  Christ 
and  his  Kirk,  and  to  be  given  over  to  the  hands  of  Satan, 
whose  slaves  they  are,” — had  been  for  some  years  his  father- 
in-law.  Ilis  first  wife  having  died  in  1579,  leaving  him  one 
son  and  one  daughter,"  from  among  his  own  relations,” says 
our  author,  in. his  ])eculiar  style  of  narration,  ‘‘  but  from  a 
famihj  deeph/  d)jed  in  fcar/nt,"  he  took  a second  spouse  in 
Agnes  Chisholm,  wdiom  he  married  a few  years  after  the 
death  of  his  first.  The  ancient  family  of  Cromlix,  to 
which  he  was  united  by  double  ties,  bad  shot  forth  a suc- 
ressiou  of  Catholic  Bishops  like  stars  from  a Roman  can- 
dle.'' Naiiier  and  his  colleagues  had  several  interviews 
with  the  King,  in  which  they  warmly  jrressed  upon  his 
IMajestj-  the  necessity  of  lu'inging  the  conspirators  to  con- 
dign punishment ; but  the  timid  monarcli  shrunk  from 


proceeding  to  extremities ; and  the  matter  was  terminated 
by  wdmt  was  called  “ an  act  of  abolition,”  absolving  the 
criminals  from  all  the  consequences  of  their  past  conduct, 
on  condition  only  that  they  should  give  security  not  to 
repeat  their  mal-practices.  Napier  seems  throughout  the 
wdiole  of  this  business  to  have  acted  with  a stern  oblivion 
of  private  in  public  considerations,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  himself. 

It  was  immediately  after  having  been  thus  employed, 
that  he  published  his  ‘ Plain  Discovery  of  the  Whole  Re- 
velation of  St.  John’ — his  first  literary  production.  The 
dedication  to  King  James,  in  which  he  lectures  his  Ma- 
jesty roundly  on  the  obligation  under  wdiich  he  lay  to 
punish  unsparingly  the  enemies  of  God’s  church,  and  ex- 
horts him  to  begin  at  his  own  house, family,  and  court,  and 
to  purge  the  same  of  all  suspicion  of  Papists  and  Atheists, 
or  neutrals,  is  dated  the  29th  of  January,  1594. 

Our  author  commences  the  chapter  wdiich  follows  his 
analysis  ofthe  ‘ Plain  Discovery,’  by  expressing  bis  wish 
that  he  could  introduce  the  reader  more  particularly  to 
Napier  himself,  and  make  him  spend  a month  wdth  the 
great  divine  and  mathematician,  ‘‘in  his  war  and  weather- 
beaten tower — 

“tVe  are  certain,”  lie  continues,  “that  a month  of  real  life 
at  Merchiston,  enjoyed  through  the  safeniedinvn  of  a inimue  and 
graphic  account,  would  satisfy  the  keenest  appetite  for  romance, 
without  offending  the  lovers  of  truth  and  history.  From  what 
can  he  discovered,  it  is  ohvions  that  all  the  ingredients  essentia! 
to  the  most  fascinating  historical  novel  actually  occurred  in  the 
career  of  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  Inde])endently  of  his 
sound  and  practical  views  of  the  Christian  scheme,  .and  of  liis 
substantial  triumphs  in  mathematics,  he  moved  amid  a halo  ot 
the  romance  of  religion,  the  romance  of  science,  and  the  romance 
of  historv.  lie  persuaded  others  no  less  than  himself,  that  he 
had  ascertained  about  the  period  of  the  end  of  all  things  earthly  ; 
and  he  stood  among  the  Pi-otestants  of  Euro]ie  as  the  being  who, 
by  the  intensity  of  his  faith,  and  the  depth  of  his  speculations, 
had  been  enabled  to  read  the  world  its  destiny,  and  Irom  encoun- 
tering whom  the  boldest  of  the  Catholic  champions  shrunk  hack, 
lie  had  gazed,  too,  tipon  the  stars  with  more  thati  mortal  aspira- 
tions; and  while  he  was  silently  determining  that,  through  Ids 
means,  their  eternal  p.iths  should  be  subjected  to  a more  certain 
and  rigorous  scrutiny,  he  had  caught  a conier  at  least  of  the 
mantle  of  CmvAm,  aiid  loved  to  trifle  with  thosemysterious  indices 
of  futurity.’’ 

Our  author,  we  are  sure,  will  thank  us  for  quoting  this 
burst  of  eloquence  at  full  length.  Its  allusions,  which,  un- 
explained, the  reader  might  not  know  very  well  what  to 
make  of,  are  to  certain  ])ursuits  in  which  Napier  appears 
to  have  indulged,  and  which  make  up  a \ery  curious  part 
of  his  history.  The  plnlo.sopher  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  a familiar  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a 
blackcock;  and  in  regard  to  this  important  matter  it  is 
proper  to  notice,  that  onr  author  is  for  once  entitled  to 
plume  himself  on  having  convicted  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  of  an  error  for  which  they 
are  unquestionably  answerable.  The  Society,  he  remarks, 
‘‘  has  Mephistophelized  our  philosopher.”  His  black  cork 
is  called  in  the  ‘ Pursuit  of  Knowledge’  a black  do^.  The 
dog,  it  seems,  was  his  contemporary  Tycho’s  attendant. 
Napier  appears  also  to  have  been  a student  of  astrology, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  out  horoscopes. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  affair  connected  with  the 
occult  sciences  in  which  he  tigures  is  his  agreement  with 
a neighbourins:  baron,  Robert  Logan,  of  Restalrig,  to  pro- 
ceed for  a certain  consideration  to  tlfo  castle  of  the  latter, 
and  there  to  try  his  hand  as  a conjuror  in  the  discovery  ot 
hidden  treasure.  One  of  the  most  curious  documents 
which  the  volume  before  us  coidains,  is  the  original  of 
this  strange  contract,  the  existence  of  which  had  before 
been  known  only  from  a notice  in  Wood’s  edition  of  Doug- 
las’s Peerage.  It  is  here  printed  in  full,  and  a fac-sirnile 
is  also  given  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  in  Napier’s  hand- 
writing. 

All  the  circumstances  attending  this  affair  serve  to 
heighten  its  extraordinary  character.  Logan  of  Restal- 
rig Was  one  of  the  most  thorough  ruffians  and  despe- 
radoes of  the  time;  and,  in  his  inaccessible  lortrcss  ol 
Fastcastle,  indeed,  to  which  Napier  was  to  go  on  this 
occasion,  he  led  little  better  than  the  life  of  a freebooter, 
the  robbery  of  any  one  who  fell  in  his  way  being  one  of 
his  common  exploits,  whenever  he  sallied  Irom  his  covert. 
Immediately  before  his  contract  with  Napier,  he  Inul 
been  actually  outlawed  for  an  atrocity  ot  this  description. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Napier  himself  was  just  fresh  from 
liis  warfare  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  and  his  specula- 
tions on  the  Apocalypse.  The  document,  divested  ol  its 
antique  garb,  states  in  substance,  tliat  it  is  a])pointed, 
contiacted,  and  agreed  between  Robert  Logan  of  llestal- 
ris  on  the  one  part,  and  John  Napierot  Mci’chiston  onthe 
other,  that  forasmuch  as  there  are  divers  old  reports  and 
appearances  that  there  should  be  witliin  the  said  Robeit’s 
dwelling-])lace  of  Fastcastle  a swni  ot.  money,  hul  and 
lioarded  up  secretly,  which  as  yet  is  unfound  by  any  man, 
the  said  John  shali  do  his  utter  and  exact  diligence  to 
search  and  seek  out,  and  by  all  craft  and  engine  that  he 
can,  to  tempt,  try,  and  find  out  the  same;  and,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  either  shall  find  the  same,  or  make  it  sure 
that  no  such  thing  has  been  there,  so  far  as  his  utter 
travail,  diligence,  and  emrine  may  reach.  For  this,  the 
said  Robert  is  to  give  to  the  said  John  the  just  third  part 
of  whatsoever  treasure  the  said  John  shali  find  ; and  for 
the  said  John’s  sure  return  and  safe  back-coming  there- 
with to  Edinburgh,  without  being  spoiled  of  his  said  third 
part,  or  otherwise  h.armed  in  body  or  gear,  the  said  Robert 
shall  make  the  said  Jolin  safe  convoy,  and  accompany  him 
safely  back  to  Edinlnugh.  wliere  the  said  John,  being 
safely  returned,  shall,  in  presence  of  the  said  Robert, 
cancel  and  destroy  the  contract,  in  full  discharge  to  both 
parties.  Finally,  it  is  added,  that  in  case  the  said  John 
shall  find  no  treasure,  after  all  trial  and  utter  diligence 
taken,  he  refers  the  satisfaction  of  his  travail  and  pains 
to  the  discretion  of  the  said  Robert. 

The  paper  is  signed  by  both  parties ; but  not  having 
been  destroyed,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  never 
acted  upon.  Sliortly  after,  it  appears  that  Napier  broke 
off  all  connexion  with  his  singular  acquaintance. 

Among  other  points,  for  the  first  time  established  by 
the  present  work,  is  the  near  relationship  of  the  inventor 
of  logarithms  and  Dr.  Richard  Napier,  the  celebrated 
Warlock  of  Oxford.  They  were,  it  seems,  cousins-german. 
A most  characteristic  portrait  of  the  Warlock  is  given  as 
one  of  the  decorations  of  the  volume,  from  the  original  in 
the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Another  interesting  paper  which  is  here  for  the  first 
time  published  in  a correct  shape,  is  the  account  of  Na- 
pier’s ‘ Secret  Inventions,’  as  they  are  called,  preserved  in 
his  own  hand-writing  in  the  Bacon  collection  in  Lambeth 
Palace.  Of  this  manuscript  also  a fac  simile  is  engraved. 
The  paper  is  dated  the  7th  of  June,  1596.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  printed  before,  though  not  from  a perfectly 
faithful  transcript.  It  is  here  commented  upon  and  illus- 
trated at  great  length  ; but  for  the  speculations  to  which 
it  gives  occasion  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  author’s 
own  pages.  - ■ , • , 

Nor  can  we  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Napiers  agricul- 
tural experiments,  which  are  treated  of  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. In  1598,  tlie  monopoly,  for  twenty-one  years,  of  a new 
mode  of  tillage,  by  tlie  use  of  salt  for  manure,  was  granted 
to  his  eldest  son  Archibald ; but  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  the  young  man  himself,  but  his 
father,  who  had  actually  made  this  discoven-y,  the  antici- 
pation of  what  has  been  proposed  as  an  original  idea  in 
our  own  day.  The  present  work  contains  a reprint  of  a 
little  tract  which  was  published  in  explanation  of  the 
process,  at  the  time  the  patent  for  it  was  taken  out,  and 
which  has  now  become  of  extreme  rarity. 

Napier’s  father  lived  till  16U8,  by  which  time  the  phi- 
losopher had  a family  of  a dozen  children  ; while  the 
juvenile  circle  around  the  hearth  of  Merchiston  was  in- 
creased to  a score,  by  grandchildren,  and  the  progeny  of 
old  Sir  Archibald  by  his  second  wife.  Three  sons,  forming 
a part  of  the  latter,  turned  out  very  wild  characters  wdien 
they  grew  to  manhood,  and  seem  to  liave  given  great 
trouble  and  vexation  to  their  father  and  elder  brother. 
The  fiercest  among  them,  however  (Alexander),  became 
eventually  a Lord  of  Council  and  Session,  by  the  name  of 
Lord  Lauriston.  “ In  those  rude  and  ardent  times,’’  says 
our  author,  with  more  spirit  and  grajihic  power  than  he 
usually  displays,  “we  can  imagine  a full  exhibition  of 
‘ the  fifteen’ to  have  resembled  a menagerie  at  feeding, 
and  well  worth  double  price  to  have  witnessed.  A full 
attendance,  however,  was  rarely  to  be  counted  on.  A 
judge  in  his  place  one  day,  was  gone  the  next.  It  might 
be  ‘ Auld  Durie,’  the  President,  carried  olf  in  his  walks  as 
if  by  demons,  and  concealed  no  one  could  tell  where  ; or 
Ilallyards,  murdered  on  the  shore  of  Leith ; or  Edzell, 


sent  to  Dumbarton  Castle  for  his  share  in  a desperate 
feudal  combat,  fought  on  the  High-street  during  the 
previous  night  ; or  the  whole  court  adjourned  to 
make  room  for  the  criminal  trial  of  their  brother  Clilton- 
hall’s  only  daughter  and  heiress,  who  was  ‘ takin  to  the 
Castel-hiil  of  Edinburgh,  and  there  bund  to  ane  staik, 
and  burnt  in  assis,  quick,  to  the  death,’  for  witchcraft. 
Among  these,  or  such  like,  sat  Alexander  Napier,  whose 
dict/ff?\y  so  encouraging  to  litigation,  was  ’ niver  imbrace 
dishonorabell  agriment,  for  all  is  dishonorabell  where 
than'  is  not  cie  for  eie,  and  tuith  lor  tuith;  and  who 
moreover  read  his  session  ]iapers  in  the  stars,  and  wrote 
his  interlocutors  in  the  twelve  houses  ol  heaven,  being 
a most  learned  judicial  astrologer.’ 

In  1611  Napier  republished  his  ‘ Plain  Discovery,’ add- 
ing to  it  a second  part.  In  consequence  ol  lamily  disputes 
he  was  not  served  heir  to  his  lather  till  1613.  In  the  tal- 
lowing year  he  gave  to  the  world  his  great  discovery,  in  a 
volume  bearing  the  title  ol  ‘ Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Ca- 
nonis  Descriptio,’  which  even  in  that  age,  when  there  was 
comparatively  but  little  jiassing  to  and  fro,  almost  imme- 
diately procured  him  a European  reputation.  The  latter 
part  of  the  present  work  is  occupied  in  vindicating  the 
fame  of  Napier  Iroin  the  strictures  ot  certain  histoiians  of 
science,  ivho  have  shown  a disposition  to  defraud  him  of 
part  of  the  honour  of  this  discovery;  and  we  must  do  the 
author  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  this  part  ot  his  task  we 
think  he  has  been  perfectly  successlul,  and  that  he  has 
placed  some  important  points  in  the  earl\'  history  ot  the 
logarithms  in  a clearer  light  than  that  in  which  they  are 
commonly  viewed. 

In  1617  Napier  published  his  only  other  work,  now 
become  a very  rare  volume,  entitled  ‘ Rabdologiae,  seu 
Numerationis  per  Virgulas  Libri  Duo,  &c.  It  contains 
an  account  of  his  calculating  rods  and  other  minor  inven- 
tions. He  died  on  the  4th  of  April  in  the  same  year.  His 
will,  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown,  is  given  in  the 
present  volume.  “ It  is  a mistake,’  remarks  our  author, 

“ though  recorded  by  Dempster  and  Dr.  M'Crie,  to  sup- 
pose that  Napier’s  m’athematical  pursuits  led  him  to  dis- 
sipate his  means.  No  man  attended  more  strictly  and 
conscientiously  to  his  worldly  affairs  and  numerous  lamily. 
From  his  will  it  appears  that,  besides  his  great  estates,  the 
personal  property  he  left  at  his  decease  amounted  to  a 
large  sum,  and  suffered  little  diminution  from  his  debts, 
which  were  chiefly  the  current  wages  of  his  domestic  and 
farm-servants.” 

Upon  the  whole,  in  shutting  Mr.  Mark  Napier  s volume 
—which,  by-the  by,  has  much  typographical  beauty  to 
boast  of,  and,  besides  the  embellishments  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  adorned  with  a portra'.t  ol  the  philosophci, 
from  the  original  belonging  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, another  of  his  soiq  the  first  Lord  Napier,  and 
another  very  interesting  one  of  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart,  when  only  twelve  years  old,  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  engraved,  together  with  various  plates  of  ancient 
seals,  signat  ures,  &c. — it  would  be  unlair  not  to  acknow- 
ledge tlfat,  notwithstanding  its  abounding  sillinesses  and 
flippancies,  it  contains  also  not  a lew  facts  that  are  both 
curious  and  new%  and  must  be  regarded,  for  the  sake  of 
these  details,  as  a contribution  of  considerable  value  both 
to  the  history  of  the  illustrious  inventor  of  logarithms,  and 
to  that  of  the  times  in  wdiich  he  lived.  As  tor  the  points 
which  the  author  labours  so  hard  to  make  out— that  Na- 
pier was  the  greatest  man  his  country  ever  produced,  and 
that  his  famous  invention  is  unrivalled  among  the  achieve- 
ments of  human  genius  — we  must,  wdthout  venturing  to 
express  an  opinion  either  one  way  or  the  other,  take  lea.ve 
to  observe  that  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  puerile  than 
the  championship  of  propositions  of  this  description  in  any 
case,  conducted  at  least  in  the  style  in  which  it  is  here. 
By  what  process  of  investigation  or  reasoning,  we  would 
ask  any  person  of  common  sense,  is  it  ever  to  be  satistac- 
torily  determined  whether  John  Napier  was  or  was  not  a 
greater  man  than  Walter  Scott  ? and  yet  the  present 
writer  tells  us,  that  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  this  ques- 
tion was  his  chief  object  in  preparing  his  memoir.  All 
this  is  the  merest  Don  Quixotism,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  some- 
thing quite  unworthy  ot  any  jierson  ol  sane  intellect  who 
has  passed  the  years  of  boyhood.  Even  the  precise  merit 
of  the  discovery  of  logarithms,  as  compared  with  other 
scientific  discoveries,  is  a matter  as  to  wdneh  differences  of 
opinion  are  likely  always  to  exist,  as  they  do  at  piesentj 
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and  have  always  done,  even  amono;  those  best  qualified  to 
form  a judjjment  respecting  it.  It  appears  to  us  that  all 
Mr.  Mark  Napier’s  elaborate  argumentation  and  exhibition 
of  vehement  partizansliip  on  the  subject,  is  much  more 
likely  to  provoke  a disposition  to  under-rate  the  claims  of 
his  hei'o,  thanto  produce  tliat  universal  acknowledgment 
qt  his  superiority  to  all  the  rest  of  the  sons  of  men  which 
it  is  the  professed  object  of  this  over-zealous  eulogist  to 
bring  about. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  to  this  writer  to 
get  rid,  as  last  as  he  can,  of  that  affected  and  fantastic 
manner  oi  stating  what  he  has  to  communicate,  which  so 
greatly  obscures  the  merit  and  impairs  the  usefulness  of 
his  really  resjiectable  acquirements  and  researches  as  an 
antiquarian.  There  is  a sort  of  bastard  poetical  diction,  of 
which  this  tribe  ol  literarj'  labourers  are  especially  fond.  It 
maybe  found,  for  example,  in  high  perfection  in  the  different 
publications  ol  the  late  George  Chalmers,  wdrere  it  often  goes 
near  to  render  extraordinary  learning  and  no  small  acute- 
ness positively  ridiculous.  It  maybe  defined,  as  consisting 
essentially  in  an  unnatural  and  monstrous  combination  of 
the  forms  of  poetry  with  the  spirit  of  the  veriest  prose, 
causing  something  like  the  effect  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  spectacle  of  a rampant  lion  bleating  like  a 
sheep.  It  is  certainly,  at  all  events,  the  most  unlike 
anything  that  can  be  conceived  of  true  poetry  or  eloquence, 
for  which  it  is  intended  to  be  taken.  It  seems  rather  as  if 
it  had  its  origin  in  an  utter  inability  to  comprehend  what 
poetry  is.  Yet  the  studies  with  which  this  class  of  writers 
are  busied  are,  we  think,  in  reality  of  a highly  poetical 
character.  As  one  who  both  loved  them  and  knew  them 
well  has  said — 

“ Not  rough  nor  liarren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  hut  strewn  with  flowers.” 

Eew  great  antiquarians,  nevertheless,  have  shown  any 
talent,  or  even  any  true  taste  for  poetry,  though  many 
have  striven  hard  m the  w'ay  we  liave  described,  to  give 
their  compositions  a poetic  air.  Mr.  Mark  Napier  has 
caught  this  prevailing  malady  in  its  most  virulent  form. 
If  we  might  borrow  liis  own  phrase,  we  would  say,  that 
he  shoots  forth  his  tropes  and  metaphors  “ like  stars  from 
a Roman  candle;”— the  shower  at  least  is  as  plentiful,  if  not 
quite  so  brilliant.  As  we  wish,  however,  to  part  with  him 
in  good  humour,  we  will  quote  one  of  his  many  simili- 
tudes, which  strikes  us  as  possessing  rare  and  eminent 
poetic  beauty.  “ No  purer  heart,”  he  says,  in  summing 
up  the  character  of  the  subject  of  his  memoir,  “ever  ceased 
to  beat,  no  gentler  spirit  ever  passed  away,  no  finer  in- 
tellect was  ever  extinguished,  than  when  Napier  of  Mer- 
chiston  died.  His  genius  was  in  advance  of  Ihs  times,  and 
isolated  in  his  country.  The  departed  light  of  Alexandria 
and  the  coming  glory  of  England,  seemed  reffected  upon 
him  from  the  past  and  the  future.  He  conquered  wdiere 
Archimedes  failed ; he  entered  the  loftiest  paths  of  Newton  ; 
and  it  shall  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  if  Napier’s  life 
had  been  spared  some  time  longer,  England’s  monarch  of 
science  might  not  have  had  so  many  laurels  to  reap.  Yet 
is  he  scarcely  remembered,  for  his  genius  reposes  afar  off, 
amid  the  wilderness  of  science,  like  a solitary  lake  unex- 
plored by  those  who  enjoy  its  ivafers  in  the  valley  f 
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This  is  a very  well-printed  work,  on  good  paper,  and  (con- 
sidering that  it  is  full  of  figtires)  cheap.  The  information 
which  it  contains  is  simply  given,  and  arranged  with  toler- 
able attention  to  system.  Works  of  the  kind  are  not  often 
published;  they  give  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  are  of 
that  class  which  deserve  all  possible  allowance  and  en- 
couragement. The  price  considered,  it  is  peculiarly  a 
work  for  those  who  w’ant  a Cambist  some  three  or  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  not  oltener. 

But  upon  the  great  point — correctness,  we  are  not  able 
to  speak,  except  to  say  that  from  a slight  examination  and 
verification  of  a few  foreign  weights  and  measures,  we 
have  found  no  deficiency.  The  author  has  reserved' the 
account  of  his  authorities  and  sources  for  a larger  work  on 
the  same  subject,  and  we  do  not  feel  inclined  "to  institute 
a comparison  m the  dark.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  common 


reader  must  not  imagine  that  we  hint  the  possibility  of 
great  errors.  Independently  of  the  author’s  evident 
habits  of  business,  we  presume  that  the  fact  of  this  being 
a second  edition  is  a guarantee  against  anything  but  ordi- 
nary misprints,  the  existence  of  which  w^e  always  take  for 
granted  in  every  worli  of  figures.  Consequent  ly,  to  those 
w'ho  have  occasional  use  for  such  a work  we  may  recom- 
mend it,  as  at  least  having  what  is  called  common  cor- 
rectness. But  wdiether  it  is  a proper  guide  for  the  count- 
ing-house, we  do  not  know',  for  the  reason  above  given  ; 
and  mercantile  men  will  better  judge  for  themselves  than 
they  could  do  from  any  account  we  ai'e  able  to  give. 

The  peculiar  value  of  a cheap  work  of  this  kind  is,  that 
being  essentially  ephemeral,  since  weights  and  measures 
are  frequently  changed,  more  or  less,  in  some  one  country 
or  other,  the  charge  of  a new  edition  is  not  ruinous.  And, 
even  for  mercantile  men,  cons'dering  the  very  great  utility 
of  such  attempts,  and  the  certainty  that  they  will  not  be 
undertaken  unless  the  opening  is  rather  easy,  we  should 
think  it  no  bad  speculation  to  invest  such  an’  amount  of 
capital  (to  use  their  own  jihrase)  upon  the  mere  chance  of 
utility. 

ARCHERY  AND  ARCHNESS. 

Archery  and  Archness.  By  Robin  Hood.  I2mo.  London. 

1834.  Pp.  204. 

Were  we  to  assert  that  there  is  anything  very  original 
or  striking  in  the  plan  of  this  little  volume,  we  should 
mislead  our  readers.  There  is  nothing  particularly  novel 
in  a collection  of  pleasantries  and  satirical  morceanx. 
The  writer  has  certainly  struck  out  no  untrodden  path, 
any  more  than  did  the  authors  of  the  ‘ Rejected  Ad- 
dresses’— the  idea  of  which,  whether  actually  borrowed 
from  that  source  or  not,  bears  a very  strong  likeness 
indeed  to  the  once  celebrated,  but  by  that  time  happily 
forgotten,  ‘Probationary  Odes.’  Neither  can  we  under- 
take to  say  that  there  is  anything  at  all  remarkable 
in  the  weapons  Robin  Hood  has  made  use  of  on  this 
occasion: — puns,  irony,  epigrammatic  jioint,  parody,  the 
fiying  artillery  of  caustic  notes  attached  to  the  text, 
and  sometimes  containing  the  real  essence  of  his  subject — 
these  are  not  assuredly  of  his  invention.  It  is  sufficient 
that  there  is  an  originality  of  tone,  if  not  of  manner,  per- 
vading the  greater  part  of  the  pieces,  and  at  times  a seve- 
rity of  expression  that  loses  nothing  of  its  force  by?  the 
contrast  it  offers  to  mere  jocularity  and  bits  of  fun. 

Some  few  of  the  articles  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
stringing  together  smart  and  whimsical  puns;  among 
these  the  ‘ Ode  to  Ude  ’ is  decidedly  the  hapjiiest.  In 
many,  however,  especially  the  longer  pieces,  whether  in 
prose  or  rhyme,  puns  are  thrown  in  only  as  garnish  to 
something  more  substantial.  Besides  actual  puns,  there 
is  likewise  a good  deal  of  running  play  upon  words,  and  of 
what  may  be  called  occult  punning.  We  should  hardly, 
however,  have  offered  any  remarks  upon  the  volume,  did 
its  attraction  lie  chiefly  in  so  very  rpiestionable,  and  now 
exceedingly  hackneyed,  a species  of  wit,  which  very  soon 
satiates  and  palls  upon  even  those  w ho  most  relish  it.  On 
a first  perusal  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the  flashy  sparkle  of 
such  productions;  but  on  the  second  we  find  the  effer- 
vescence gone,  and  taste  only  their  dulness.  Here  there 
is  something  besides  such  mere  flash-in-thc-pan  work  ; 
and  what  promises  to  lie  no  more  than  trifling  pleasantry, 
Irequently  turns  out  to  be  caustic  satire,  rendered  all  the 
more  caustic,  too,  by  its  apiiarent  guiltlessness  of  inten- 
tion. It  was  in  allusion,  we  jiresunie,  to  this  quality  that 
the  author  selected  for  his  motto  — 

Decipit 

Froiis  ])riina  muUo.s  ” 

Few  will  expect  to  meet  from  one  who  is  — at  least  .as- 
sumes the  character  of — a professed  laugher,  or,  as  he  him- 
self obsei  ves,  who  has  put  on  “ a .lack-pudding’s  dress,” 
such  pointed  reflections  upon  laxity  of  jirineijile  and  con- 
duct ; for  the  generality  of  jesters  are  too  apt  to  direct 
their  quiz  and  banter,  if  not  exclusively,  far  oftener  than 
otherwise  against  those  hum  drum  virtues  which  totally 
siHiil  a man  for  a “ fellow  of  sjiirit.”  Were  it  solely  on  this 
account  ‘ Archery  and  Archness’  distinguishes  itself  from 
many  other  productions  whose  chief  aim  is  to  raise  a laugh, 
no  matter  at  what.  Some  rather  startling  instances  of  the 
lengths  to  which  such  reckless  laceliousiiess  will  some- 
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times  — not  frequently  it  is  to  be  hoped— lead,  might  be 
culled  from  a class  of  works  which,  considering  they  are 
not  intended  for  the  least  respectable  grades  of  society, 
might  be  expected  to  pay  some  little  regard  to  propriety 
of  feeling.  When  we  find,  among  numerous  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  a caricature  entitled  ‘ Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,’  “ offensive’’  is  by  far  too  lenient  a term  ot  re- 
proach to  he  applied. 

Happily  we  have  to  encounter  nothing  of  the  sort  here  ; 
the  writer  takes  a diametrically  opposite  direction.  This 
is  apparent  enough  from  almost  every  article  ^in  his 
volume,  especially  from  the  ‘ Lesson  in  Reviewing,’  where, 
in  the  shape  of  a smart,  cutting-up  critique  on  Cowper  s 
‘ Task,’  he  ironically  assails  the  poet  for  his  uncharitable 
spleen  and  “ milksop”  pursuits.  Its  length  prevents  our 
giving  more  than  a short  specimen  ; but  the  tone  ol  the 
whole  maybe  guessed  at  from  the  tollowing  extract : 

“ Shakspeare  has  said  that  ‘all  the  world’s  a stage  and  an 
eminent  living  writer  has  laboured  hard  to  show  that  it  is  one 
on  which  little  else  is  performed  than  broad  larce  and  harlequin- 
ades ; ljut  onr  very  sanctimonious  poet  would  tolerate  no  other 
entertainment  tlian  com^die  tarmoyante.  Apothegms  and  sen- 
tentious maxims  would  he  tlie  utmost  levities  in  which  he  would 
indulge.  He  would  even  cheat  us  out  of  tragedy;  lor  killing 
and  murder  would  he  too  exciting  for  his  phlegmatic  taste.  He 
seems  to  be  as  little  pleased  with  the  storms  as  with  the  sunshine 
of  life.  A personified  Kovemher  fog  himself,  he  would  fairly 
enshroud  us  all  in  a delectable  atmosphere  of  the  same  kind. 
What  a lugubrious,  dull,  and  gloomy  world  this  would  be,  forsooth, 
were  the  regulating  its  movements  confided  to  such  jiersons  as 
Mr.  William  Cowper!  Why,  the  sea  itself  would  become  stag- 
nant— a mere  accumulation  of  ditch-water  within  a week  ! If 
he  cannot  claim  the  reward  for  discovering  the  perpetual  motion, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  one  for  finding  out  perpetual  stagnation. 
Novelists,  playwrights,  and  newspaper  editors,  might  all  exclaim, 
with  Othello,  ‘ Our  occupation’s  gone  and  they  themselves 
would  be  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  occupying  either  the  work- 
house  or  the  bottom  of  the  Thames. 

“ Happily,  Mr.  Cowper's  scheme  is  altogether  so  visionary,  that 
it  will  never  be  adopted,  save  either  in  Utopia  or  the  Moon : we 
need,  therefore,  be  under  no  apprehensions  from  it.” 

In  the  ‘ Critical  and  Philosophical  Dictionary,’ the  writer 
has  expanded  into  a more  finished  form  a very  common 
idea,  and  instead  of  mere  satirical  definitions,  has  com- 
mented at  some  length  upon  the  words  he  has  selected  for 
his  purpose.  The  tone  of  biting  causticity  in  whicli  he 
indulges  may  be  judged  of  by  what  he  says  under  the 
word — 


else,  contriveth  to  hammer  out  puns  for  the  children  of  all  sizes 
and  all  ages,  who  relish  them  better  than  wit. 

“ Yes  ; he,  too,  the  abject  Faria  of  scribblersbip,  at  whom  the 
writers  of  slip-slop  turn  iq)  their  sentimental  noses  in  disdain — 
he,  too,  laboureth — not  so  much  pro  hoiio  publico,  as  that  he  may 
have  wherewithal  to  pick  a bone  himself. 

“ Child  of  Reason  ! wilt  thou  alone  remain  idle,  where^  all 
else  labour  with  might  and  main  in  their  respective  callings?” 
The  volume  also  contains  a number  of  pieces  in  verse ; 
but  of  the  author’s  poetical  vein  we  have  no  room  to  give 
any  specimens. 


■ Vice. — A term  nearly  expunged  from  our  language,  thanks 
to  the  increasing  virtue  of  the  age  1 Now-a-days,  only  those 
quadrupeds  of  the  equine  race,  called  horses,  have  ‘ vices  ; among 
bipeds— at  least  among  English— they  are  unknown.  Itnliles 
and  frailties,  indiscretions  and  weaknesses,  constitute  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  enormities.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  even  Napoleon 
could  hardly  find  a trumpery  little  peccadillo  of  which  to  repent. 
And  of  course,  with  all  the  desire  in  the  world  to  be  penitent, 
people  cannot  become  so,  if  they  actually  have  done  nothing  to  be 
penitent  for.” 

‘ Frankensteinism’  is  in  a different  vein — a merry  cari- 
cature of  what  is  in  itself  a caricature  of  outrageous  in- 
vention. It  is  a very  clever  “ take-off  ” ol  the  ultra-dismal 
school ; nor  is  ‘ Kit  Crab’s  Note’  upon  it  less  humorous. 
"VVe  must,  however,  pass  it  by,  for  we  cannot  give  it 
entire,  and  it  hardly  allows  of  any  detached  extract  being 
made  from  it.  Of  one  of  the  ‘ Ilymns  in  Prose,  not  by 
Mrs.  Barbauld,’  we  can  give  the  whole  : — 

Pleasant  is  it  to  behold  how  each  labours  in  Ids  apjiointed 
sphere;  how  all  the  members  of  that  vast  bee- hive  we  call  the 
world,  contribute  every  one  his  sliare  towards  the  wellaie  ot  the 
whole  communitv. 

“ The  husbandman  tilleth  the  ground— the  man-milhner  tilletk 
his  customer’s  cash — the  merchant  dealeth  in  his  merchandise  — 
the  whist-player  dealeth  his  cards,  and,  mayhap,  eithei  gaineth 
or  loseth  a great  deal  thereby. 

“ Even  as  the  hunter  goeth  forth  to  the  cbace,  so  doth  the 
prudent  mamma  go  a husband-hunting  for  her  dangbter.  She, 
too,  layeth  her  toils  for  her  game;  for  toils  are  the  inhe- 
ritance of  mortality.  Even  so,  too,  do  the  legacy-hunter  and  the 
fortune-hunter  lay  their  snares  for  gulls;  and  gullibility  reward- 
eth  their  exertions  by  booty  that  is  exceeding  jileasant,  it  not  fan. 

“ Lo  1 how  perseveringly  the  bookmakers  labour  in  theii  voca- 
tion. They  hammer  together  books,  even  as  the  carpenter  putteth 
together  his  wooden  work. 

” Again,  behold  1 how  the  manufacturers  of  verses  weave  that 
peculia^r  kind  of  stufF,  vulgarly  and  improperly  ycleped  poetry. 

“ Even  the  poor  miserable  wretch  who  is  unfit  for  anything 


LUCKCOCK’S  FAMILY  BOOKS. 

Hints  for  Practical  Economy  in  the  Management  of  Household 
Affairs,  with  Tables,  &c.  &c.  Pp.2!i.  Birmingham.^ 

The  Family  Book  of  Reference;  containing  Hints  and  Directions 
of  general  utility  but  more  especially  intended  for  that  Class 
whose  labours  supply  all  the  \\ants  and  Comforts  of  Social 
Life.  By  James  Luckcock.  Bii'mingbam : Drake.  1834. 

We  are  very  glad  to  bave  an  opportunity  of  reterring  our 
readers  to  these  two  useful  little  tracts.  They  will  find 
tlie  ‘Hints  for  Practical  Economy  ’ especially,  to  contain 
many  judicious  remarks,  grounded  upon  the  author  s per-- 
sonal  experience,  and  illustrated  by  several  estimates  of 
expense,  applicable  to  the  incomes  of  families  in  vaiious 
stations  of  life.  The  whole  book  is  embued  with  the 
unction  of  unaffected  benevolence,  and  concludes  with  a 
farewell,  which,  coming  from  an  old  man  of  eighty,  is  cal- 
culated, like  a passing  bell,  to  strike  reflection  into  the 

most  thoughtless  minds.  , ^ , i . - 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  in  all  Mr.  Luckcock  s vievvs. 
The  contrast  he  draws  between  the  trugal  habits  ot  the 
last  generation,  and  the  frivolous  ostentation  of  the 
sent  appears  to  be  raised  upon  too  narrow  a base.  Ihe 
materials  for  forming  a just  idea  of  national  progress,  are 
not  to  be  obtained  within  the  scanty  limits  ot  halt  a 

century.  „ i 

Even  within  that  period  many  of  the  coarse  and  brutal 
vices  have  disappeared  from  the  face  of  society.  Oui  ma- 
nufacturing industry  has  placed  at  the  command  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  numberless  decencies  and  com- 
forts, which,  a century  ago,  constituted  the  distinction  of 
a wealthy  station.  Increasing  knowledge  will  bring  with 
it  more  rational  habits,  and  the  working  man  will  discover 
that  imiiortant  truth  which  was  forcibly  pressed  upon  his 
attention  in  a late  number  of  the  ‘ Penny  Magazine,  viz. 
that  while  he  is  often  the  equal,  and  sometimes  the  supe- 
rior in  point  of  income,  to  a mercantile  clerk,  the  sordid 
and  squalid  condition  in  which  he  has  been  too  long  con- 
tented to  live,  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  his  want  ot  re- 
sources, but  to  his  own  mismanagement  of  them. 

National  civilization  is  the  aggregate  ot  innumeiable 
facts.  If  it  were  possible  to  collect  those  tacts  into  one 
summary  expression,  that  expression  would  be  found  as 
the  result  of  a process  which  should  ascertain  the  absolute 
amount  of  individual  property  in  a nation  combined  with 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  individual  proprietors 
bears  to  the  whole  community.  Every  man,  therelore, 
who  saves,-that  is,  who  puts  more  into  the  common 
stock  than  he  takes  out  of  it— is  directly  aiding  the  great 
cause  of  national  civilization.  , , , i i .-  ... 

The  rapid  advances  which  England  has  made  duiin^ 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  are  manifest  to  the  most 
careless  observer,  who  cannot  open  his  eyes  without  seeing 
a vast  number  of  houses  springing  up  in  every  direction, 
maintained  in  good  repair,  largely  supplied  with  "iterioi 
accommodations,  and  well-situated  lor  air  and  health. 
These  palpable  evidences  of  increased  ease  among  the 
people  are  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  the  savings  banks, 
where  accumulation  has  been  carried  to  a high  pitch. 
The  philanthropist  may  rejoice  in  these  signs  ot  iniprove-- 
ment  without  flattering  himself  that  the  motives  out  of 
which  these  individual  accumulations  have  proceeded, 
were  ennobled  by  the  desire  of  benefiting  the  human  race, 
or  even  that  the  individuals  were,  in  every  instance,  con- 
scious of  the  close  connexion  between  their  savings  and 
the  moral  destinies  of  the  world.  Yet  savings  when  con- 
templated in  this  point  of  view,  assume  a dignity  and  value 
from  which  the  individual  accumulator  may  derive  a 
higher  and  purer  pleasure  than  from  any  selfish  giatifi- 

^^There  appeared,  several  years  ago,  in  the  ‘ Monthly 
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Review,’  an  interesting  narrative  respecting  a military 
officer,  who  belonged  to  a regiment  in  garrison  at  one 
of  the  British  stations  in  the  Mediterranean.  On  re- 
joining his  regiment,  after  leave  of  absence,  he  was 
observed  to  have  undergone  a great  change  of  charac- 
ter. He  became  solitary  in  his  habits,  and  resolutely 
abstained  from  all  the  expensive  pleasures  in  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  mingle  with  his  fellow-officers: 
those  whose  intimacy  with  him  enabled  them  to  do  so 
without  touching  his  feelings  to  the  quick,  rallied  him 
upon  his  new  economy,  and  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
his  unsociableness.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ; neither  lidi- 
cule  nor  remonstrance  could  shake  his  purpose.  At 
length,  after  tlie  expiration  of  some  years  he  collected  his 
fellow-officers  together,  spread  Ijefore  them  a sumptuous 
banquet,  and  addressed  them  to  the  followina:  effect : — 
“ You  have  been  naturally  surprised  and  some  of  you  dis- 
gusted at  the  meanness  of  my  ])roceedings  for  some  time 
past;  I have  invited  you  to  hear  my  defence,  and  you 
will  judtre  of  it  for  yourselves.  I was  suddenly  called  to 
England  by  the  commercial  emliarrassments  of  iny  brother, 
who  required  more  assistance  than  it  was  in  my  power  to 
affoid  him  without  signing  a bond  to  a lai'ge  amount, 
which  I had  no  means  of  discharging  except  by  the  exer- 
cise of  that  rigid  self-denial  of  wliich  you  have  been  wit- 
nesses. It  was  a severe  trial  to  endure  your  contempt, 
but  I chose  rather  to  bear  the  whole  burden  myself  than 
to  place  any  part  of  it  upon  you,  though  I knew  you  were 
able  and  willing  to  share  it  with  me.  " The  story  stops 
.short  here,  but  the  reader  can  be  at  no  loss  to  supjdy  out 
of  his  own  feelings  the  warm  reception  which  this  commu- 
nication met  with,  and  the  unusual  zest  it  gave  to  the 
entertainment. 

Has  not  every  member  of  society  as  good  a motive  for 
saving  as  this  officer  had  ? If  he  has  no  generous  indis- 
cretion to  repair,  is  he  not  “ in  bond"’  to  some  great  pur- 
pose or  some  high  duty  ? 


STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

No.  V. 

THE  ATHKN.EUM  AND  TRAVELLERS’  CLUB-HOUSE. 

AuTHoucrH  we  do  not  profess  to  adopt  arrangement 
of  any  kind  in  these  ‘ Strictures,’  still  as  we  last  lime 
took  leave  ol  the  reader  at  the  York  Column,  we  may  as 
well  now  proceed  at  once  into  Carlton  Place.  How  has 
this  site  been  altered  within  a few  years  ! Campus  ubi 
Trojafuit ! With  regard  to  the  general  effect,  the  alter- 
ation has  certainly  been  an  improvement  ; yet  do  we 
almost  think  it  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  destruction  of 
the  stateliest  and  most  highly-decorated  Corinthian  por- 
tico w’hichw’e  then  possessed,  and  which,  if  since  surpassed 
in  certain  points  by  one  or  two  of  later  erection,  is  not  ex- 
celled by  them  in  some  others.  View-ed  within  the  court- 
yard, it  had  a most  imposing  air  of  finished  magnificence  ; 
and  even  the  exuberance  of  its  enrichment  rather  aided 
than  destroyed  simplicity,  by  conferring  on  it  that  single- 
71CSS  of  expression  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  real 
architectural  simplicity.*  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
there  are  many  who  are  disposed  to  sympathize  with  our 
regret  at  its  disappearance,  because  it  was  certainly  au'/ar 
to  the  million.  The  generality  of  eyes  could  perceive  no- 
thing in  Carlton  House  save  a “ low,  dirty-looking  ” 
building.  All  the  fascination  of  form  and  taste  aided Ijy 
effect  displayed  in  its  portico,  was  thrown  away  iqion 
them  ; far  more  likely  would  they  have  been  to  admire  the 

W liat  the  octo-style  central  [lorlico  of  the  National  Gallery 
■will  turn  out,  we  can  at  present  only  conjecture  ; yet,  if  we  may 
tiustto  the  ele^■ation  ot  tlie  huilding,  ami  the  accompanying  j-e- 
marks  which  appeared  some  time  hack  in  the  ‘ .Vtheiueum,’  we 
have  very  serious  misgivings.  Should  Mr.  M’ilkins  really  place 
a i)lain  entahlature  and  ]iediment  ujion  the  columns  formerly  he- 
longing  to  Carlton  House— which,  hy-the-hv,  oiler  a most  florid 
examjile  of  Koman  Corinthian— instead  of’  thereby  giving  us  a 
pure  “ Greek”  portico,  he  will  commit  a most  flagrant  error 
against  both  taste  and  correctne.ss  of  style;  and,  unless  he  should 
substitute  other  bases,  sliock  us  by  the  anticlimax  of  elaborately 
sculiitured  bases  below',  and  the  very  plainest  cornice  as  a finish 
above.  The  unfortunate  effect  of  this  is  already  too  visible  in  the 
end  of  the  building  lacing  St.  Marlin’s  Cdiurch,  where  the  cajiitals 
ol  autre  form  spots  ol  rich  sculpture,  without  anything  above  to 
balance  or  accord  with  them. 


horrible  trumpery  of  the  Gothic,  and,  we  believe,  Nashi- 
fied,  dining-room,  tlian  that  beautiful  external  feature. 

We  must  not  suffer  our  reminiscences  to  detain  us 
longer  from  comment  on  the  present  structnres  ; but 
on  the  one  immediately  facing  the  Athenaeum — viz.,  the 
United  Service  Club — we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
remarking,  that  so  far  from  reflecting  its  opposite  neigh- 
bour, it  offers  a very  different — we  might  say  very  indif- 
ferent— sample  of  arcliitectural  taste,  it  being  quite  as 
noticeable  for  the  extreme  poverty  and  meagreness  of  its 
upper  cornice,  as  tlie  other  is  conspicuous  for  the  richness 
and  boldness  of  its  entablature.  So  far  then  we  have  here  an 
instructive,  if  not  in  every  respect  a very  welcome  lesson, 
showing  the  greater  superiority  ofone  system  to  theother — 
that  of  a majestic  cornicinne  to  a scraggy  shelf.  To  the  par- 
ticular merit  of  the  Athenaeum,  in  the  greater  dignity  of  its 
profile,  Mr.  Llosking  has  borne  his  testimony  in  the  jmb- 
lication  mentioned  by  us  in  a former  number  ; another 
])rofessional  gentleman,  on  the  contrary,  has  spoken  of  it 
both  sliglitly  and  slightingly.  In  a series  of  papers  that 
appeared  in  the  ‘ Library  oi’the  Fine  Arts,’  under  the  title 
of’  Sketches  by  a Travelling  Arcliitect,’  Mr.  Wightwick 
dismisses  it  in  the  following  sentence  The  Athenaeum 
is  said  to  be  splendid  within,  but  where  is  the  propriety  of 
its  external  decorations?  and  why  is  a name  so  dignified 
given  to  a c!iO])-house  ?”  We  are  far  from  being  inclined 
to  quarrel  witli  liveliness  of  remark  or  caustic  severity  of 
expression  ; still  we  must  protest  against  such  a sheer  put- 
off— such  an  adroit  evasion  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  a 
writer  who  w'ould  think  it  no  compliment  were  we  to  sup- 
pose him  incapable  of  assigning  something  like  a reason 
tor  the  censure  or  praise  he  awards.  In  a mere  smatterer, 
unable  to  offer  an  opinion  of  his  own,  or  to  specify  the  beau- 
ties ordefects  of abuilding, such  asweeping sentencemight 
be  allowed  to  pass  for  well-sounding  smartness,  if  nothing 
else;  and  perhaps  the  term  “chop-house”  might  carry 
along  with  it  to  his  readers  the  effect  of  an  epigrammatic 
coup  de  grace  to  the  unfortunate  building  and  its  archi- 
tect ; but  coming  from  a writer  who  is  himself  conversant 
with  the  art,  and,  we  presume,  able  to  discriminate,  such 
mere  pleasantry  looks  very  much  like  ill-natured  flippancy 
and  impertinence.  Now,  Mr.  Wightwick  might  have 
relieved  himself  at  once  from  his  unpleasant  doubt  as  to 
why  the  building  should  be  so  called,  had  he  thought  fit 
to  recollect  that  the  building  belongs  to  the  “Athenaeum” 
Club.  As  for  the  “ cho]i-house”  part  of  his  criticism, 
that  is  a mere  rigmarole  flourish  of  his  own  ; and  had  he 
cared  to  be  consistent,  he  would  have  similarly  designated 
all  the  other  club-houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  AVe 
strongly  apprehend,  however,  that  he  was  too  discreet  to 
think  of  making  free  with  it  in  that  character;  for  had  he 
ventured  to  enter  it  and  order  a chop,  he  might  either 
have  been  well  roasted,  or  most  unceremoniously  ejected 
into  the  centre  of  Carlton  Place.  It  will  perhaps  be 
thouglit  hardly  worth  our  while  to  dwell  thus  on  a 
.solitary  brief  sentence ; still,  as  its  ver}' brevity  renders 
it  all  tlie  more  remarkable— as  it  shows  the  hasty, 
halt-formed  ideas  even  professional  critics  are  too  apt  to 
put  up  with — as  its  very  emptiness  renders  it  pregnant 
witli  matter  for  comment — and  as  it  affects  to  be  a full 
and  conclusive  verdict  against  the  structure  we  are  now 
noticing,  we  must  be  excused  for  having  dragged  it  thus 
conspicuously  forward.  Besides,  if  those  who  may  be  ex- 
pected  to  entertain  some  feeling  for  their  own  art  are 
allowed  to  indulge  with  impunity  in  such  random,  “ slap- 
dash” criticism,  what  egregious  stuff  must  we  endure  from 
those  who  venture  to  pronounce  their on  the  strength 
of  a tevv  terms  picked  out  of  a dictionary  ! Now,  without 
arrogating  much  to  ourselves,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  whether  our  remark's  possess  much  value  or  not, — 
whether  they  coincide  with,  or  run  quite  counter  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  w e do  endeavour  to  show  that  we  can, 
at  all  events,  say  something  germane  to  the  subject  we  are 
conimcnting  upon,  whatever  bethought  of  the  scope  and 
spirit  of  our  observations.  Nay,  we  dare  to  think  for  our- 
■selves,  otherwise  we  should  not  venture  to  ie];oi  t quite  so 
lavourably  as  we  are  about  to  do  of  the  two  club- houses 
now  under  notice,  in  almost  direct  op])osition  to  the  senti- 
ments ol  one,  to  coincide  with  whom,  whenever  we  can  do 
so,  is  most  flattering  to  ourselves. 

The  Athenaeum  derives  its  chief  character  from  its  ex- 
ceedingly deep  frieze,  forming  a continued  bas-relief — a 
rich  bandeau  of  sculpture,  placed  immediately  under  the 
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cornice,  and  constituting  with  that  an  ornamental  division 
crowning  the  whole  structure.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
pre-eminently  distinguished  from  every  other  piece 
chitecture  in  the  metropolis  ; I'or  although  the  tneze  of  the 
portico  of  the  India  House,  and  that  of  St.  Paul  s School, 
are  decorated  with  sculpture,  it  is  in  those  instances  m a 
very  subordinate  degree,  the  Iriezes  being  coniparatively 
small.  From  this  circumstance,  then,  the  Athenaeum 
derives  an  unusualness,  if  not  pertect  originality,  of  phy- 
sio^’^nomy ; more  especially  as  this  frieze  is  continued 
uninterruptedly  along  all  the  three  elevations  of  the  ex- 
terior.  As  far  as  mere  ocular  effect  goes,  it  appears  to  us 
unexceptionable  in  taste ; yet  how  far  it  will  stand  the 
test  of  captious  criticism,  in  regard  to  strict  propriety,  is 
another  question, — one,  too,  that  admits  of  a good  deal  of 
argument  on  both  sides.  It  is  very  easy  to  decide  on- 
hand  that  it  is  absurd  to  apply  a Grecian  subject—  a long 
*‘pomp  * of  warriors  and  liorscmen  as  a decoration  to  a 
modern  English  building ; a subject  perfectly  hierogly- 
phical  as  to  meaning,  to  all  but  one  out  of  a thousand 
who  behold  it ; nevertheless,  as  the  very  name  ol  the 
building  implies  some  reference  to  Athenian  taste,  the 
mere  subject-matter  of  the  sculpture  itself  may,  together 
with  the  statue  of  Athene,  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
cavillimr.  Indeed,  if  we  once  begin  to  scrutinize  such 
points  too  nicely,  we  may,  it  at  all  anxious  for  consistency, 
be  obliged,  like  John  Gilpin,  to  proceed  much  further 
than  we  intended,  and  reject  all  sculpture  and  decoration 
borrowed  from  classic  lore  and  Pagan  mythology.  Why 
should  a Jupiter  Tonans  be  seen  in  the  vestibule  ol  an 
English  house?  — or  why  should  modern-antique  statues 
of  Venus  and  the  Graces  be  allowed  a place  in  oui  gal- 
leries ? In  our  opinion,  it  avails  little  1o  say  that  in  one 
case  such  sculpture  is  employed  internally,  and  is  move- 
able  • while  in  the  other  it  is  placed  externally  and  per- 
manently. That  makes  no  essential  difference  m regard 
to  nnsuitableness  and  absurdity, — it  unsuitableness  and 
absurdity  there  be  in  such  application  ol  what  is  m itsell 
totally  foreign  to  our  habits,  our  ideas,  our  feelings. 

■While  we'thank  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  for  having  here 
given  us  something  out  ol  the  ordinary  range  of  aiclntec- 
tural  composition,  and  for  having  shown  that  greater  em- 
bellishment than  usually  accompanies  the  richest  ot  the 
Orders  may  be  consistently  bestowed  upon  a design  into 
which  columns  do  not  enter,  we  cannot  bestow  unqualified 
commendation  upon  all  the  rest.  Among  the  things  we 
disapprove  of,  is  the  balustrade  above  the  cornice— a 
positive  characteristic  of- the  Italian  style.  To  be  suie, 
the  cornice  itself  is  not  Greek, — t]nite  the  contiaiy  , yet 
that  is  by  far  the  more  excusable  inconsistency  of  the  two, 
because  of  happy  effect  in  itself.  Even  still  less  tolerable 
than  the  upper  balustrade,  do  we  consider  the  projecting 
balcony  resting  on  the  cornice  given  to  the  basement. 
This  cuts  up  the  elevation  terribly,  takes  off  Irom  the 
height  by  dividing  it  into  two  perlectly  distinct  poitions, 
and  combines  in  itself,  without  reconciling  them,  the  two 
antagonistic  qualities  of  heaviness  and  weakness  ; lor 
while  it  forms  an  encumbering  projection  along  the  ironts, 
it  does  not  appear  sufficiently  supported,  although  evi- 
dently more  so  than  the  light  balconies  attached  to  common 

The  mode  of  rusticating  here  employed  for  the  base- 
ment floor,  pleases  us  far  better  than  merely  horizontal 
joints;  and,  without  assuming  to  be  positive  embellish- 
ment, produces  finishedness  of  execution  and  variety  of 


surface.  There  is  also  something  peculiar,  and,  to  ns, 
something  agreeable  withal,  in  the  sunk  architrave  mould- 
ings around  the  windows  in  this  floor. 

When  we  remarked  that  the  Athenaeum  affords  an  in- 
stance of  what  may  be  accomplished  without  columns, 
we  did  not  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  there  are  no 
columns  whatever  externally  ; but  they  are  introduced  as 
very  subordinate  parts  in  the  general  design,  being  con- 
fined to  the  entrance /lorcA,  which  torms  a projection  m 

the  basement  of  the  east  front.  Here,  again,  we  cannot 
say  there  is  that  propriety  we  should  wish  to  behold ; 
since-besides  that  the  Doric  is  Itoman,  and,  if  not  ob- 
jectionable in  itself,  so  far  out  of  keeping  with  the  ex- 
pression derived  from  the  sculpture-the  colurnns  are 
coupled.  Another  offensive  license  is  that  of  placing  a 
laro-e  statue— large  in  proportion  to  the  columns  them- 
selves-on  a heavy  pedestal,  over  the  centre  inter-column, 
so  that  this  solid  mass  rests  upon  that  part  ot  the  en- 
tablature which  is  least  of  all  calculated  to  support  it.  II  in- 
troduced here  at  all,  this  single  figure  undoubtedly  required 
to  be  placed  in  a central  .situation;  l.)ut  then  the  architect 
ouo-ht  to  have  accommodated  his  design  accordingly;  and 
thfs  we  conceive  he  might  have  accomplished  with  very 
little  variation,  if  any  at  all,  of  plan,  although  very  material 
difference  as  to  effect.  We  are  of  opinion  that  he  might 
very  judiciously  have  taken  a hint  troui  the  choragic 
monument  of  Thrasyllus,  and  given  his  porch  two  open- 
in^s  or  intercolumns,  divided  by  a broad  instead  ot  a nar- 
row  pillar,  as  in  the  original;  and  this  pillar  would  have 
formed  a very  suitable  support  to  the  statue  and  its 
pedestal.  Within  the  porch  he  could  then  have  formed 
two  doorways,  one  of  them  to  serve  as  a window,  and  the 
other  might  also  have  had  a glazed  door,  with  outer  doors 
to  close  at  night.  These  would  have  admitted  quite  suf- 
ficient light  into  the  vestibule.  As  such  a porch  would 
of  course'have  been  much  narrower  than  the  one  now  ap- 
plied, there  might  have  been  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  it 
so  as’to  agree  with  the  divisions  of  the  upper  floor;  still 
we  think  it  might  have  been  surmounted  with  a little 
study  and  contrivance-perhaps  by  merely  putting  coup  ed 
antre  at  the  extremities,  so  as  to  make  it  equal  in  width 
to  the  three  centre  windows  above.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  there  might  seem  some  irregularity  m placing  any 
kind  of  central  pillar  or  support  below,  there  being  an 
aperture  in  the  corresponding  situation  above;  neverthe- 
less, as  they  would  not  be  in  the  same  plane,  this  deviation 
from  perfect  similarity  would  not  be  very  striking,  while 
the  motive  for  it  would  be  sufficiently  apparent  to  rescue 
it  from  the  imputation  of  an  arbitrary  whim. 

Our  architects  appear  too  readily  satisfied  with  the  very 
first  ideas  that  occur  to  them,  to  content  themselves  with 
something  passable,  instead  of  carefully  working  up  and 
perfecting  their  first  thoughts,  which  can  be  done  only  by 
accustoming  themselves  to  critical  examination  ot  their 
own  designs  and  those  of  others.  Notwithstanding, 
ever  the  blemishes  we  have  animadverted  upon— notwith- 
standing that  there  is  much  to  object  to,  candour  must  also- 
allow  that  there  is  no  little  to  admire^  in  the  AtheniBum 
Club-house— or,  to  express  ourselves  d la  Wightwick,  m 
the  Athenaeum  Chop-house. 

* * In  our  article  on  the  State  Paper  Office  (p.  78,  col.  2, 
1.  20),  “ oer  probable  report"  was  printed,  by  mistake,  for  “ our 
favourable  report," 

{To  be  continued.) 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


I'arisiati  Academy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. Ellipsoids— Ani- 

mal Eteclririli,— Self-Obliterating  Ink— Showers  o)  Toads  and 
Erogs.-kl  the  sitting  of  tlie  20th  October,  iU.  Arago  read  a 
letter  on  ‘ The  Attraction  of  Ellipsoids,’  from  Professor  Jacobi, 
of  Kbiiigsberg  ; and  M.  Maleucci  took  occasion  to  observe,  with 
reference  to  a former  memoir  from  M.  Donne,  on  ‘ Animal  Llec- 
tricity,’  that  he  had  repeated  certain  experiments,  and  ascertained 
that,  in  the  living  creature,  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  o 
the  mouth  possessed  opposite  degrees  of  electricity  ; hut  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  detect  anytliing  of  a similar  kind  in  those 
case.s  where  life  was  completely  extinct ; wlience  he  was  inclined 
to  reject  M.  Donne’s  theory,  which  regarded  this  fact  as  tlie  re- 
sult of  a state  in  wliich  the  liquids  that  attach  to  one  ol  the  sni- 
faces  are  acid,  whilst  those  attaching  to  the  other  are  alkalm^ 
On  killing  an  animal  expeditiously,  for  instance,  by  chopping  olt 
its  head,  traces  of  electricity  may  for  a time  he  recognized ; but, 


it  he  destroyed  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  all  vestige  of  elsctFicity 
sappears.  Those  liquids  have  not,  therefore,  had  time  to> 
anve  their  nature,  the  one  continuing  an  acid,  .and  tlie  other  an 
kalT ; hence  not  the  difference  of  their  character,  hut  nervoint 
;tion,  is  the  condition  of  the  plienomenoii.  Some  members. 
■esent  blamed  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  as  giving  publicity  to  a 
mgerons  invention,  by  laying  a communication  hetore  the  Aca- 
;my,  which  he  had  received  from  iU.  Uouligny,  a chemist  at 
vrenx,  describing  a new  process  for  obliterating  writings  or 
ither,  for  causing  it  to  disappear  of  itself,  so  tiiat  a lull  ot  ex- 
laiige,  written  with  the  liquid  he  describes,  may  he  converted 
ito  apiece  of  blank  paper  whilst  in  the  liolder’s  possession.  1 he 
dlowing  letter,  on  tlie  subject  of  a “ shower  of  toads,  was  re- 
nved  from  M.  Pellier  “ In  support  ot  what  has  been  stated 
t the  preceding  meeting  by  Colonel  Marmier,  I will  mention  a 
ict  of  which  1 was  an  eye-witness  m my  youth.  A storm  im. 
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pended  over  the  little  town  of  Ilam,  in  the  department  of  the 
Somme,  where  I was  then  living;  and  I waswateliing  its  tlireat- 
ening  course,  wlien  tlie  rain  siuldeniy  l}egan  to  fall  in  torrents. 
I cliserved  the  square  at  Ilam  to  i)e  instantaneously  covered  with 
small  toads  ; and,  astonished  at  the  sight,  I held  out  my  hand, 
and  received  knocks  ujmn  it  from  several  of  these  animals  as  they 
fell.  Our  yard  at  home  was  equally  strewed  with  them.  I saw 
them  fall  upon  a slate  roof,  and  reliound  from  it  upon  the  pave- 
ment. They  all  made  their  escape  by  the  transient  streams 
which  the  rain  had  created,  and  were  thus  carried  out  of  the 
town.  Within  half  an  hour,  the  square  was  so  completely  cleared 
of  them  that  none  remained  behind  but  a few  wbich  appeared  to 
have  been  injured  by  their  fall.  Whatever  difficulties  may  be 
connected  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  convevance 
of  these  reptiles  through  the  air,  1 have  none  in  affirming  the 
fact;  for  the  surprise  it  occasioned  me  has  left  an  impression  on 
my  memory  ■which  cannot  be  obliterated.”  M.  Arago  here  stejiped 
forward  to  bear  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  scieutilic 
individual  who  forwarded  this  detail.  M.  Dumeril  subsequently 
made  his  report  upon  Colonel  Marmier’s  paper,  and,  in  thecourse 
of  it,  observed, — Every  naturalist  is  aware  that  such  sudden 
appearances  of  small  frogs,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in 
places  where  none  seem  to  have  previously  existed,  have  at  all 
times  excited  popular  attention  and  curiosity,  and  that  it  was 
the  prevailing  impression  that  these  creatures  fell  from  the  skies. 
Traces  of  this  belief,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  in  Aristotle,  and  in 
some  par  ts  of  Athenseus  and  Elian,  among  ancient  writers;  and 
among  modern  ones,  in  Gessner,  in  several  poi'tions  of  the  me- 
moirs of  curious  inquirers  into  nature,  in  Ray’s  works,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Rede’s  writings.  The  subject  'was  warmly  debated  ; 
Cardan  was  vehemently  assailed  by  Scaliger  for  his  credulity  in 
believing  that  they  generated  spontaneously.  Piso  did  not  con- 
ceive that  they  fell  ready-made  from  the  sky,  but  that  they  wei-e 
engendered  by  the  fertilizing  action  of  rain  upon  molecules  of  fatty 
earth.  This  writer,  too,  was  keenly  handled  by  Lentilius,  who 
observed,  that  in  all  that  had  been  brought  forward  on  this  point, 
he  could  not  discover  anything  Imt  fancied  generation  in  oppo- 
sition to  spontaneous.  Most  authors,  who  have  denied  their 
belief  in  such  kinds  of  showers,  have  recourse  to  a denial  of  the 
facts  alleged  ; but  Rede  does  not  refuse  to  admit  them,  and,  ad- 
mitting them,  atibrds  us  this  natural  solution  of  the  phenomenon. 
“ Toads  and  fiogs,  which  ))eO])le  conceive  to  descend  from  the 
clouds  w'ith  rain,  do  not,  in  fact,  appear  until  after  some  portion 
of  rain  has  fallen,  but  the  animals  themselves  were  called,  some 
days  previously,  into  existence,  or  rather,  after  having  undergone 
comjilete  natural  transformation,  have  abandoned  the  water  in 
which  their  primary  form  came  to  maturity;  the  ci'eatures  kept 
themselves  concealed  in  tissures  in  the  ground,  and  under  stones 
and  knolls,  where  the  eye  could  not  detect  them  on  account  of  the 
immovable  state  in  which  they  lay,  as  well  as  at  times  by  reason 
of  the  faded  hue  of  their  skin.  I should  remark  that  the  dis- 
covery is  not  my  own,  but  Theophrastus’s,  by  whom  the  fact  is 
mentioned,  as  may  be  seen  upon  reference  to  Photius’s  librarv, 
and  in  a fragment  of  his  book  on  such  animals  as  ajipear  on  a 
suilden.”  In  fact,  continues  Dumdril,  “ when  rain  occurs,  where 
the  surface  of  the  soil  has  been  split  into  iissures  in  consequence 
of  heat  or  drought,  you  may  see  these  little  animals  issuing  by 
myriads,  for  otherwise  they  would  have  l)een  crushed  by  the 
swelling  of  the  ground  which  hid  them;  besides,  they  are  tempted 
to  seek  the  air  from  the  humidity  which  their  skin,  whose  te.xture 
is  of  extraordinary  delicacy,  atisorbs  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  are  Imt  just  come  into  life,  for  they  bring 
with  them  the  remains  of  the  tail  which  they  used  for  moving 
about  ill  the  water  when  they  weie  in  the  form  of  tadpoles.”  The 
reporter’s  reasoning,  however,  affords  no  solution  of  the  origin  of 
the  actual  descent  of  the  toads,  seen  and  felt  liy  ,M.  Pellier.  The 
sitting  of  the  Academy  concluded  with  a Report,  also  from  M. 
Dumeril,  on  M.  Rourjot  de  St.  Hilaire's  memoir,  entitled  ‘ Con- 
sideiations  on  the  Facial  Nerve,  and  its  influence  on  the  action  of 
Residration  in  the  Porpoise.’ 

Caplniit  Back's  Expedinun. — Letters  from  Captain  Bark  have 
been  received  at  the  office  of  the  Royal  (ieographical  Society,  the 
more  interesting  jiiirts  of  which  were  communicated  by  the  secre- 
tary of  that  institution  to  the  public  prints.  The  latest  dale  was 
of  the  21)th  of  A[iril  last,  wbiui  the  intelligence  bad  just  reached 
Captain  Back  of  tlajitain  Ross's  return.  He  and  his  party  were 
all  well,  with  the  exception  of  .-Vugustus,  the  Esquimaux  inter- 
preter, who  biul  accompanied  Sir  .loliii  Franklin  in  both  his  jour- 
nies,  and  was  despatched  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to 
join  this  third  enteiqirise,  but  [lei  isbeil  l>y  the  wav.  The  winter 
bad,  indeed,  been  one  of  e.xtrain  diiniry  severity,  and  its  circum- 
sttinces  will  be  best  described  in  the  words  of  Cajitain  Back  him- 
self: — “We  have  had  a most  distressing  winter  in  this  more 
than  Siberian  solitude,  where  desobuion  reigns  in  tinbroken  re- 
pose. Flven  the  animals  have  fled  from  us,  and  many,  very 
many,  of  the  natives  have  fallen  victims  to  famine  in  situations 
the  most  revolting  to  human  nature.  The  fish  also,  on  which  I 
in  some  measure  relied,  left  us  ; in  places  which  we  were  told 
never  before  failed,  we  have  nut  caught  a fish,  and  during  the 
tvhole  season  scarcely  a living  creature  has  been  seen,  except  on 


one  occasion  a raven,  which,  in  wheeling  over  the  house,  startled 
me  with  his  croak — so  uniform  was  the  silence  around  us.  I ran 
out,  but  when  it  saw  me  it  screamed,  and  again  made  off  towards 
the  western  mountains,  in  the  dark  sliadeof  which  it  was  speedily 
lost.  My  party  has  been  thus  much  dispersed  in  quest  of  food, 
and  every  message  has  brought  me  tidings  of  their  encountering 
severe  privations.  Mr.  M‘Leod  (an  agent  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company,  attached  to  the  pai’ty)  and  his  young  family  are  at  this 
moment  somewhere  in  the  lake  fishing  ; and  you  may  imagine 
what  it  costs  me  to  see  them  also  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  this 
severest  of  all  winters,  for  the  mean  of  three  thermometers  has 
been  by  far  the  lowest  we  ever  registered  in  our  former  expedi- 
tions. After  this  narrative  you  may  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all 
my  care  and  economy,  some  part  of  the  provision  laid  np  for  our 
voyage  has  been  neces-sarily  consumed.  The  most  experienced 
man  in  the  country  could  not  have  foreseen  this,  nor  was  there 
any  possibility  of  avoiding  it.  My  anxiety  is  immeasurable  on 
account  of  it;  but  I still  hope  that  the  Indians  may  be  enabled 
to  procure  us  dry  food,  or,  in  short,  something  that  may  afford 
sustenance,  so  that  the  fondest  wishes  of  my  heart  may  not  be 
frustrated.  Of  that,  however,  in  one  sense,  there  is  no  danger  ; 
for,  come  the  worst,  I can  always  reduce  my  men,  and  go  in  one 
boat.  Do  not,  therefore,  let  this  affect  you,  for  I feel  confident 
of  overcoming  it.  Another  misfortune  is  that,  pinched  as  we  are 
for  provisions,  we  must  drag  our  boats  and  higgage  almost  100 
miles  over  rock  and  ice  before  we  can  reach  oi)en  water.  This 
wm  have  ascertained  through  thewnnter;  but  nevermind,  this 
also  shall  be  done,  and  it  will  be  a new  feature  in  discovery.  In 
our  former  e.xpeditions  we  bad  none  of  these  tremendous  obstruc- 
tions to  contend  with,  though  we  had  to  take  our  bark  canoes 
some  distance  on  sledges.  But  I have  perfect  confidence  in  my 
men,  and  they,  good  fellows,  think  that  I cannot  err.”  The 
above  was  written  before  the  arrival  of  the  e.xpress  announcing 
Captain  Ross's  return  ; and,  pressed  for  time,  only  a few  lines 
are  added  subseqtient  to  that  event.  Thev  are,  Iiowever,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gallant  writer,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  ; — “ I have  this  moment  received  your  despatch,  with  an 
account  ol  Ross  s return.  I am  all  gratitude  and  happiness;  my 
heart  is  too  full  to  write  ; but  I shall  pay  attention  to  all  that  is 
recommended  to  me— of  this  assure  the  Committee.  What  a 
triumph  is  this  return  of  Ross's  to  us  all,  who  ‘ hoped  against 
hope  !’  And  what  do  the  croakers  say?  Will  thev  acknowledge 
the  lesson  afforded  by  it  of  the  ])Ower  of  stubborn  perseverance.^” 
It  is  added,  that  a private  letter  makes  the  following  additions 
to  the  above  information  ; — " My  day  is  spent  chiefly  thus  : — Be- 
fore breakfast,  I read  a portion  of  Scri[iture,  and  afterwards 
attend  to  my  observations,  study,  drawing,  &c.  (I  have  plenty  of 
pencil  sketches),  tvork  up  my  survey,  take  notes  on  aurora,  &c. 
At  the  same  time,  I kee])  my  eye  upon  whatever  dutv  is  going 
on,  have  an  evening  scluxd  twice  a-week,  and  read  the  .service  in 
English  and  French  every  Sunday.  iMy  guitar  is  cracked,  and 
jars  abominably ; but  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  this  when  I 
add,  that  I have  been  obliged  to  grease  my  hands  daily  to  pre- 
vcTit  their  ci'acking  also;  for  such  is  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  nothing  can  stand  it.’’  To  this",  the  following  in- 
formation is  added,  for  the  purpose  of  allaving  the  anxiety 
of  friends  and  relations:  — '‘Hearne  found  abundance  of 
game  along  the  banks  of  the  Thlew  ee-cho,  so  that  as  the  season 
advances.  Captain  Back’s  InnUers  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  e(pially  fortunate.  His  prudence,  based  on  a long  experience, 
may  also  be  relied  upon,  as  well  as  his  enterprise.  Ilis  buoyancy 
of  temper,  as  well  as  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  com- 
panions, will  support  all  their  spirits.  In  a word,  bis  task  is 
arduous, — more  arduous  than  had  been  imagined  previoii.slv  to 
the  receipt  of  these  letters  ; but  it  could  not  be  in  better  hands. 
And  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know',  from  other  letters  received 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  that  ample 
su[>plies  have  been  since  fonvarded  to  him,  which  will  support 
him  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Early  next  spring,  he  and  his 
w'hole  party  will  set  forward  on  their  return.” 

Suilerraneous  Sp/eru/our. — Several  varieties  of  lichens,  par- 
ticularly the  subcorticuhs,  the  suhlrrranea,  and  the  pkospkot  ea,  are 
occasionally  phosphorescent,  and  are  more  or  less  luminous  in 
the  dark.  They  often  spread  themselves  to  a great  extent  in  ca- 
verns and  mine.s.  where  they  create  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
sjilendour.  It  is  said  that  these  lichens  are  so  abundant,  and 
yield  so  nmcli  light  in  the  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden, 
as  at  fir.'t  to  dawzle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  The  elevated  tern- 
perature  of  these  mine.s  adds  much  to  their  brilliancy.  Suspended 
in  festoons  to  the  excavated  vaults — encircling  the  pillars  from 
top  to  bottom — and  clothing  every  side  with  their  drapery — they 
present  the  appearance  of  an  enchanted  ])alace.  “ 1 shall  never 
forget,”  says  M.  Erdman,  after  viewing  this  scene,  “ the  impres- 
sion which  the  spectacle  produced  tipon  me.  It  was  a fairy 
palace  that  1 thought  I was  entering;  a silvery  res])lendence,  re- 
sembling moonlight,  spread  a mysterious  and  supernatural  tint 
around  : if  two  per.sons  stood  near  together,  one  could  readily  and 
perfectly  distinguish  the  other.  When  1 left  this  scene,  I found 
my  sight  affected  even  to  dimness.” 
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OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


Sc;/ihin)i  Sarcophagus. — I^etters  from  Kertch  menlion  tliat  it 
became  dcsiralile  to  change  tlie  situation  of  tlie  quarantine  tlag- 
siaii'at  tliat  place,  and  that  while  the  men  were  digging  the  hole 
to  [tlant  it  in  its  new  situation,  they  iound  at  first  a light  earth, 
aiterwards  ruhhish,  and  finally  they  discovered  a niagniiiccnt  sar- 
eo]diagus  of  fine  white  inat  hle,  seven  ieet  in  length  and  twenty- 
eight  inches  broad.  Uj)on  the  lid  two  colossal  figures  are  re- 
j)resente<l,  one  of  an  old  man  who  holds  in  his  left  hand  a scroll 
Jialf  unrolled,  and  the  other  of  a female,  n])on  whose  shoulder  the 
right  hand  of  the  old  man  is  placed.  Upon  the  sides  also  well- 
grouped  figures  are  sculptured.  All  the  parts  of  the  sarcophagus 
are  of  perfect  workmanship,  and  indicate  the  refined  taste  and 
skilful  hand  of  a most  accomplished  artist.  It  is  to  he.  lamented 
that  this  fine  antiquity  is  not  in  an  entire  state;  all  the  detached 
parts  have-,  however,  been  found,  and  carefully  united  to  the  sar- 
cophagus, which  has  been  placed  in  the  museum  of  the  town. — 
Journal  tie  Si.  Pctersbouig . 

Aborigines  at  Swan  Ihver.—An  enterprising  young  man,  Mr. 

F.  Armstrong,  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  aborigines  at  Swan  River,  lie  has  discovered,  upon  un- 
doubted evidence,  that  some  of  the  tribes  to  the  northward  of  the 
settlement  are  cannibals,  and  very  savage  in  their  manners. 
Hobart  Town  Courier. 

Brandy. — The  distillation  of  brandy  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  Arabians,  hut  was  not  their  invention,  for  it  claims  a 
much  higher  antiquity ; it  was  familiarly  known  in  India  long 
before  the  foundation ' of  their  empire.  In  an  ancient  Hindu 
manuscript  which  contains  an  epitome  of  the  knowledge  ot  a 
verv  ancient  period,  hrandv  is  introduced  under  the  name  of 
Kea-Sum  (‘ Asiatic  Journai,’  vol.  ii.,  p.  270).  It  was  likewi.se 
distilled  from  a kind  of  rice,  called  Arra,  in  Nepaul,  Batain,  and 
Thibet.  Traces  of  it  are  likewise  found  in  Siam,  Ava,  Assam, 
and  other  regions  of  India;  in  Suirratra  the  inhabit-ants  had 
earthen  stills  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  cer- 
tainly, they  were  not  introduced  by  Europeans  ; they  were  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  strong  iirandy  from  rice  and  the  sap  of 
the  sugar-cane.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  probably 
acquainted  with  this  art,  even  if  they  did  not  practise  it  to  any 
great  extent ; for  we  cannot  otherwise  conceive  horv  their  Ea- 
lerniaii  wine  could  he  inflamed  on  the  application  of  a light ; hut 
if  it  ci)ntaiued  a large  j)i-oportion  ot  alcohol,  the  difficulty  is  ex- 
plained. Nor  can  we  C(Jini)i-ehend  how  it  was  that  their  wine 
produced  intoxicating  effects,  even  when  diluted  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  water.  On  account  of  its  potency,  scarcely  any  one 
drank  pure  wine.  Again,  how  could  their  wines  he  kept  in  open 
apartments,  not  in  cool  cellars,  and  be  exposed  to  the  sun  without 
injury  ? Even  the  best  wines  of  the  present  day  would,  in  such 
a c-dse.  rapidly  undergo  an  acetous  fermentation.  If  the  distilla- 
tion of  brandy  were  known  to  them,  every  difficulty  is  removed, 

Coohinghy  Gas— The  newspapers  have  lately  mentioned  severa 
experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  meat  by  gas.  Of 
these  various  accounts,  the  following  is  the  only  one  we  can  find 
which  gives  an  intelligible  account  of  the  process  employed.  The 
experiment  is  described  as  having  been  made  in  the  convict 
prison  at  Springfield,  Essex.  The  gas  was  introduced  into  a tube 
forming  a circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  joint  was  spitted. 
The  tube  was  thickly  perforated  all  round,  and,  consequently,  when 
the  light  was  applied  after  the  ta]>  had  been  turned,  the  joint  was 
immediatelv  surrounded  by  a body  ot  fire.  In  order  to  concen- 
trate the  heat,  a case,  formed  of  sheet  iron,  was  placed  over  it, 
and  equal  heat  was  tints  thrown  over  every  part  of  the  meat.  A 
leg  of  mutton,  weighing  !)lbs.,  was  roasted  in  a very  superior 
manner  in  about  two  hours,  without  the  least  unpleasant  smell 
or  fiavour  from  the  gas.  This  is  a very  important  point,  when 
coupled  with  the  assurance  that  the  expense  does  not  exceed  one- 
eighth  that  of  roasting  by  the  ordinary  process. 

New  Coach  Harness.— AVer.  T.  G.  Rrettyman,  of  Baltimore,  in 
the  United  .States,  has  invented  a set  of  coach  harness,  so  con- 
structed that  the  driver,  or  any  one  in  the  carriage,  may,  at 
pleasure,  change  the  position  of  the  harness  in  such  a manner  ns 
to  set  the  horse  or  horses  pulling  ag-ainst  themselves,  and  leave 
no  possible  cbance  of  tbeir  running  away. 

Deaf  and  Dumb. — Those  countries  in  Europe  which  stand 
farthest  removed  from  each  other,  with  regard  to  the  j)ro- 
portion  between  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  gross 
number  of  inhabitants,  are  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  or  rather 
Belgium  and  Holland  conjointly  ; for  whilst  that  ])ro]iortion  does 
not  exceed  1 in  2847  sonls  in  the  latter,  it  is  at  least  1 in  500  in 

the  former;  nav,  in  one  [)articular  district  (that  of  Weyach,  in 
the  canton  of  Ziirich)  there  are  no  less  than  11  of  these  unfor- 
tunate objects  in  a population  <<f  606  individuals  ; so  that  1 out 
of  every  65  is  deaf  and  dumb,  'ihe  people  ol  Bern,  peculiarly  a 
region  of  lofty  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  appear  to  be  more 
grievouslv  afflicted  in  this  respect  than  any  of  their  neighbours; 
for  there  we  find  the  proportion  to  he  1,000  in  330,000  souls,  or 
1 in  every  35.  The  average  for  all  Europe  is  about  1 in  100  or 
ICO. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  Chronology.— An  annual  summary  of  the 
local  events  deemed  of  most  interest  in  each  of  our  colonies, 
would  form  a set  of  highly  interesting  doctiments.  Something 
of  the  sort,  with  reference  to  the  Caj)e  of  Good  Hoj)e,  is  given  in 
the  ‘ South  African  Calendar,’  of  the  chronology  of  which,  for  the 
year  1 !133,  the  following  are  specimens.  “ Junuary  A — Branch 
Savings’  Banks  opened  at  Stellenbosch.  9 — Mr.  Fairlnirn  com- 
menced his  Lectures  on  Natural  Science.  9. — Anniversary 

Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  13. — The  Sultan  of  Jo- 
hanna and  stiite  arrived  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  British 
Government.  15. — Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  African 
College.  March  23.— Meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  for 
Distribution  of  Prizes.  25.— Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Infant 
Schools.  15.—Tbe  first  Piracy  Court  held  inCajieTown. 

27. Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Commercial  Body.  May  7, — 

Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  African  Assurance  Com- 
pany. 11.— Twenty  youths  arrived  from  England,  being  the 
commencement  of  a scheme  of  .luvenile  Emigration,  by  a Society 
established  in  London.  June  12.— A beautiful  GirafiFe  arrived  in 
Town  from  the  interior,  on  its  way  to  England  : it  died  off  the 
('ape.  22.  — Agrictdttiral  Stock  Fund  Established.^  24. — A 
Public  Meeting  for  the  ptirpose  of  planning  an  Expedition,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  Smith,  to  explore  Central  Africa.  July 

13. Anniversary  Meeting  of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

17. Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  Philanthropic  Society:  150 

Children  emancipated  since  its  commencement.  September  6. — 
Foreign  Vessels  prohibited  from  catching  WTiales  in  the  Bays  of 
the  Colony.  10. — A party  ot  Coranno  Banditti  defeated  hy  a 
Commando  of  Burghers.  October  1 1.— Mr.  Fairburn  commences 
a set  of  Lectures  on  Edtication  and  Government.  December. — 
Fotirth  Animal  Examination  of  the  Students  in  the  South  African 
College.  Medals  and  Prizes  distributed  by  the  Chief  Justice.” 
Recent  Foreign  Fub/ieations,  A'o.  10  (French). — * Dezeimeiris, 

‘ Dictionn.  Histor.  de  la  Medecine  Ancienne  et  Moderne,’ part 

iv. * Vaucher,  ‘ Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Corse;’  4 vols,  8vo.  14  tr. — 

* Asi/ey  Cooper,  ‘ GJuvres  Chirurgicales  completes,’  par  Richelot 
et  Chassaignac  ; 1 thick  vol.  6vo. — Dumas,  ‘ Iraite  de  Chimie, 
appliqtiee  aux  Arts  vol.  iv. — ‘ Annales  du  Barreau  Franjais 
tom.  viii.  8vo.  6 fr. — Angelot,  ‘ Sommaire  des  Legislations  d’Fltats 
du  Nord,  Danemarc,  Norwege,  Suede,  Finlaude,  et  Russie  ;’  50 
only  printed  for  the  trade  ; 8vo.  8 fr. — Ki7'by,  ‘ f enturie  d In- 
sectes  ;’  8vo.  12  fr. — Viellot,  ‘ Galerie  d’Oiseaux  du  Cab.  d’llist. 
Nat.  du  Jardin  des  Plantes  ;’  2^  fr.  p.  part.— G.  Cuvier,  ‘ Rech.  sur 
les  Ossemens  Fossiles,’  etc. ; 4to.  ed.  part  2 of  v.  III.  w col.  atlas, 
71  ix-.—  Quetelet  , ‘ Supple'ment  ati  Traite  de  la  Lumiere  par  Sir  J. 
f!  W.  Herschel  ;’  8vo. — Fatont,  ‘ Hist,  du  Palais  Royal  to  be 
completed  iu  15  parts,  at  15  fr.  )i  part.— T’/uVny,  ‘ Hist.  d.  Gau- 
lois,  dep.  le  ferns  le  plus  recules  jusqu'a  I’entiere  soumiss.  de  la 
Gaule  a la  domin.  Romaine  ;’  2d  ed.  3 vols.  8vo.  15  fr. — Le  P. 

I,  enfant,  ‘ Mern.  ou  Correspond,  pendant  les  annees  1790,  1791, 
1792;’  2 vols.  8vo.  15  fr. — De  Cminy,  ‘ Hist,  de  la  Re'vol.  de 
France  to  be  comjdeted  in  6 vols.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  7 fr-  or  18mo.  2^ 
fr. — De  Peyronnet,  ‘ Pensees  d’un  Prisonnier  ;’  2 vols.  8vo.  15  fr. 
— Bluuet  and  others,  ‘ Exped.Scientif.  de  la  Moree  ;’  vol  ii.  12  fr. — 
Pardessus,  ‘ Coll,  des  Lois  maii  times  an  ter.  an  ISeme  siecle;’  'I’ome 
iii.  4(.o.— Desha  yes.  ^ Descript,  des  Coquilles  Fossiles  des  Environs 
de  Paris  4to.  5 fr.  p.  part.— A''c?-om/os,  ’ Hist,  de  1’ Insurrection 
Grecque  ;’  8vo.  8 fr.^ — Duc/wsse  d'Airuntes,  ‘ Memoires;’  last  vols. 
17  and  18.— &c.  ‘Paris  Moderne;’  tome  iv.  71  franc.s. 
—Jamn  ‘ Hist,  de  la  Poesie  et  de  la  Litteraf.  chez  tousles  peoples 

3 vols.  9 fr. — Reauplan  et  autres,  ‘ Musique  des  Chansons  de  Be- 
ranger;’  8vo.  5^  fr. — Rabbe  et  autres,  ‘ Biographie  des  Contem- 
|)orains  to  be  completed  in  5 vols.  8vo.  100  fr. — Rerlhouil, 

‘ Chroniq  et  Trad,  surnaturelles  de  la  Flandre ;’  2 vols.  8vo.  15 
fr. — A.  de  la  Borde,  ‘ Itineraire  Descriptifde  I'Espagne;’  3d  ed. 
6 vols.  8vo.  24  fr.— (German)  Bretschneuler,  ‘ Casual  -Sermons 
and  Discourses  on  occurrences  in  Church  and  State,  during  a 
ministry  of  27  years;’  8vo.  1 d.  10  gr. — Dindorfi  '- Aristophanis 
Conuedire;  vid.’  ix.  p.  ii.  3 d.  20  gr. — Uaumgarten  Crn,sii.‘P. 
Ovidii  Nasonis  Metamorphoses;’  1.  8vo.  2 d.  15  gr — h . Ritter, 
‘ C.  Cornelii  'Paciii  Opera;’  Tom.  i.  1.  8vo.  li  d.— Fccyfay, 

‘ Chrestomalhia  Arabica,  ex  Cod.  inedit,  conscripta ;’  2 d. — 

J.  Behkeri,  ‘ Tbeopbylacti  Sirnocattte  Histor.  ;’  1.  8vo.  2 d.  16  gr. 

Qen.  Rozyeki,  ‘ Operations  during  the  M'ar  in  Poland,  1831  ;’ 

)2  gr. Prtif.  Schneltcr’s  ‘ Posthumous  Works  ;’  vol.  iv.  1 d.  12 

gr.Lprof.  IVolf,  ‘ j^vsthetics  of  Architecture;’  1.  8vo.  28  pi.  5 d. 
K;  gr. — Mic/ler  and  Osterlry,  ‘ Remains  of  Ancient  Art  ;’  pt.  iv. 
15  pi.  20  gr. — Von  Zed/itz,  - Complete  Guide  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  ;’''l.  8vo.  2 t\.—  Luden,  • Hist,  of  the  Germans  ;’  vol.  ix. 
2 ,1  4 gr. — Buchho/z,  ‘ Hist,  of  the  Kuroiieau  States  since  the 

Peace  of  Vienna  ;’  vol.  x,  2 A.-Baeuerte,  ‘ Austria  under  the 
Ciovernin.  of  Francis  I. ;’  1.  8vo.  5 d.  4 gr. — Dr.  C.  Nozel,  ‘ Goethe 
in  his  Official  Relations;’  8vo.  1 d.  20  gr.— A'.  5c/iwe«/r, Dic- 
tionary of  the  German  Language,  with  ret.  to  Etymology;’  2d. 
K;  gr.—  Ton  Erlach,  ‘ Ballads  of  the  Germans;’  vol.  i.pts,  1 and 

2,  10  gr Raupach,  ‘ Geuoveva,’  a tragedy;’  1 A.— Hoffmann, 

‘ Death  of  Tasso,’  a tragedy  ;’  14  g.r.— ‘Schopenhauer's  Complete 
Works;’  2d  and  .3d  parts,  4 A.—  l'rolshcr,  ‘ M.  Antoini  Muretl 
Opera  Omnia;’  vol.  ii.  1^  d. — A.  SchnaasCj  ‘ Letters  fium  the 
Low  Countries 1.  8vo.  2 d,  8 gr. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


Annuals. 

The  Oriental  Annual  for  1833;  edited  by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Gaun- 
ter. H.  Is. 

Heath’s  Picturesque  Annual  for  1835  ; edited  by  Leitch  Ritchie. 
1/.  Is. 

The  Keejisake  for  1835  ; edited  by  F.  M.  Reynolds.  lA  Is. 
Jennings’s  Landscape  Annual  tor  1S35,  or  Tourist  in  Spain; 

edited  by  Thomas  Roscoe.  lA  Is. 

The  New  Year’s  Token,  or  Christmas  Present  for  1835.  12mo.  6s. 

The  Christian  Keepsake,  and  Missionary  Annual;  edited  by  the 
Rev.  William  Kllis  12s. 

Comic  Offering  for  1835.  18mo.  12s. 

Friendship’s  Offering,  1835.  18mo.  12s. 

F'orgef  Me  Not,  1835.  18mo.  12.s. 

Jitvenile  Forget  Me  Not,  1 835.  1 8mo.  8s. 

F'isher’s  Urawmg-room  Scrap  Book  for  1835.  4to.  lA  Is. 

Arts  and  Snenccs. 

The  Naval  Officer’s  Guide  for  preparing  Ships  for  Sea  ; by  Lieirt. 

Charles  Martelli,  R.N.  Po»t  8vo.  its. 

The  Fruit  Cultivator ; by  John  Rogers.  Post  8vo.  7s. 

Physical  Optics  ; by  Thomas  Kxley.  8vo.  5s. 

Blunt  and  Stevenson's  Civil  Engineer.  Part  2.  lA  Is. 

Geological  Facts  on  the  Ashby  Coal  Field;  by  E.  Mammatt. 
Royal  dto.  3A  3s. 

Geographical  Tables  ; by  E.  Millar.  Oblong  4to.  9s. 

ATreatrse  on  ?>Iathematical  Instruments  ; liy  F.  W.  Simms.  8vo.5s. 
A Treatise  on  Isometrical  Drawing;  by  T.  Sopwilh.  8vo.  16s. 
Musical  Cyclopredia  ; by  James  Wilson.  Royal  8vo.  8s.  6</. 
Classical. 

Taciti  Opera.  Brotier’s  Text.  With  Iris  Notes  translated  into 
English.  3 vols.  Small  8vo.  lA  4s. 

Fine  Arts. 

Beauties  of  Flora  ; by  Eliza  Gleadall.  Folio.  3A  3s. 
Illustrations  of  Modern  Sculjiture;  by  T.  K.  Harvey.  4to.  2A  6s. 
Tombleson's  Views  on  the  Thames  and  Medway.  4to.  lA  5s. 

Ih.stori)  anil  Biography. 

History  of  England;  by  a Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Vol.  4.  12mo.  7s.  6(A 

History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Russell. 

(In  Theological  Library.)  Vol.  1.  6s. 

The  Private  Life  and  Domestic  Manners  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ; by 
James  Hogg.  18mo.  2s. 

History  of  the  British  Colonies  ; by  M.  Martin.  Vol.  2.  8vo. 
Memoirs  of  the  great  Lord  Bnrghley  ; by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares. 
Vol.  3. 

Biography,  &c.  of  the  North  American  Indians;  by  S.  G.  Drake. 
8vo.  1 6s. 

Lives  of  eminent  Zoologists.  (In  Edin.  Cabinet  Lib.)  12mo.  5s. 
Ecclesiastical  History ; lyW.  Jones.  Vol.  2.  8vo.  14s. 
Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries  ; by  G.  Struther.  18mo.  3s. 

Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts;  by  — 
Milner.  8vo.  16s. 

Law  and  Jiirisprudrnce. 

The  Commercial  and  General  Lawyer;  by  Edward  Chitty'.  Part  1. 
8vo.  12s. 

Gifford's  Acts  4 Will.  IV.,  1834  (Fenning's).  8vo.  8s. 

• (Macdonald's).  8vo.  4s.  Gd. 

The  Science  of  Legal  Judgment ; bv  James  R.im.  8vo.  10s. 
Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  ; by  W.  Theobald.  12mo.  6s. 

Medicine. 

A Practical  and  Theoretical  Treatise  on  Cholera;  by  Stejihen 
Brougham.  8vo.  5s.  Gd. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic;  by  the  late 
John  Armstrong,  M.D.;  edited  by  Joseph  Ri.x.  8vo.  16s. 

An  Elssay  on  liiHammation  ; by  P.  L.  Phillips,  M.D.  Svo.  6s. 
Lectuies  on  the  Ordinary  .-\gents  of  Life;  by  Ale.xauder  Kilgour, 
M.D.  Po.st  Svo.  S.s.'^ 

The  Sill geon’s  Practical  Guide  in  Dre.ssing ; by  Thomas  Cutler, 
M.D.  Foolscap  Svo.  6s.  6</. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Cliolera;  by  W.  Marsden.  2s.  Gd. 
Guthrie  on  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  &c.  Svo.  Pis. 
On  the  present  State  of  Auial  Surgery;  by  W.  Wright.  18mo. 
2s.  Gd. 

Natural  llistorij. 

Pneliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History;  by  W. 

.Swainsoii.  (In  Lardner's  Cyclopiedia.)  Small  Svo.  6s. 

Bagster  on  Bees.  I'imo.  6s.  6rf. 
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MRS.  JAMESON’S  VISITS  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD. 

Visits  and  Sketches,  at  Home  and  Abroad  ; with  Tales  and  Mis- 
cellanies, now  first  collected ; and  a new  Edition  of  the 
Diary  of  an  Ennuyee.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Author  of  ‘The 
Characteristics  of  Women,’  &c.  4 vols.  8vo.  London  : Saun- 
ders and  Otley.  1834. 

Mrs.  Jameson  is  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and  agree- 
able of  our  living  female  writers.  There  is  generally  a 
sentiment  and  meaning  in  what  she  does ; and  at  times 
her  strictures  on  the  fine  arts  and  literature  are  of  a high 
order  of  excellence  and  originality.  Feeling  herself,  she 
makes  others  feel ; and  having  information  and  new  views 
to  impart,  she  seldom  indulges  in  a mellifluous  fiow  of 
unmeaning  words.  She  has  wisely  eschewed  “ the  danger- 
ous facilities”  of  the  new  Della  Cruscan  school  of  poetry 
and  fashionable  novels, — 

“ and  in  this  age,  too,  when 

Books  drop  from  every  common,  undip'd  pen, 

And  those,  too,  patched,  imperfect,  blind,  and  lame — 

When  all  stilt  write,  hut  divershj  the  same,'’ — 
this  is  no  mean  merit.  The  crying  sin  of  the  be-pufFed 
and  be-praised  herd  of  your  small  wits  and  w’riters  of  the 
day,  is  their  bold  ignorance.  They  know  next  to  nothing. 
Their  reading  seldom  extends  beyond  the  shelves  of  those 
circulating  libraries  that  contain  5000  volumes  of  novels 
and  romances,  and,  perhaps,  50  volumes  of  history,  science, 
and  philosophy.  Nor  is  this  lack  of  reading  made  up  for 
by  extensive  observation,  travelling,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  world  and  its  ways.  Their  observations  have 
been  confined  to  a small  clique — their  travelling,  to  a filty- 
mile  journey  in  a stage-coach — and  of  the  world,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  they  know  even  less  than  they  do  of 
good  books.  Choose  for  us  a dozen  men  out  of  almost 
any  class  or  profession,  and  we  will  venture  to  say  that 
they  shall  club  among  them  more  general  and  useful  in- 
formation, more  wit,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  world, 
than  the  like  number,  taken  at  random,  from  among  “ the 
men  of  genius”  about  town, 

“ Who,  careless  sauntering  in  Vacuna’s  vale, 

Tune  to  tlieir  listless  lyre  some  crazy  tale.” 

To  institute  a comparison  as  to  agreeableness  of  man- 
ners, and  the  qualities  that  constitute  a good  companion — 
a sociable,  unpresnming,  pleasant  man  in  society — would 
be  to  offer  an  insult  to  those  placed  in  such  a juxta-position. 

But  Mrs.  Jameson  has  studied  other  things  besides 
novels  ; she  is  conversant  with  several  foreign  languages, 
and  can  write  her  oivn  ; she  has  travelled  a good  deal,  and 
really  knows  several  subjects  extremely  well.  She  treats 
of  sculpture  and  painting  not  with  the  set,  hackneyed 
phrases,  or  effete  enthusiasm  of  our  weekly  and  monthly 
critics,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  such  matters  unless  it 
be  by  intuition, — but  with  tlie  sober  discernment  of  one 
who  lias  practically  studied  the  arts,  and  long  and  atten- 
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lively  dwelt  upon  the  master-pieces  of  the  different  schools. 
The  graceful  vignettes  published  in  her  ‘ Characteristics 
of  Women,’  which  were  composed,  drawn,  and  even  etched 
by  herself,  are  not  only  proofs  of  an  exquisite  taste,  but  of 
a considerable  proficiency  in  execution.  And,  after  all 
that  has  been  said  on  the  other  side,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  no  one  can  write  well  upon  art,  without  being 
acquainted  with  its  practical  parts.  Guided  by  her  know- 
ledge and  cultivated  taste,  Mrs.  Jameson  Is  only  enthu- 
siastic in  proper  places ; and  then  her  enthusiasm  is  a 
real,  downright,  honest  passion,  which  warms  and  carries 
lier  readers  away  with  her,  and  resembles  in  nothing  the 
vapid  frothiness  of  those  who  talk  by  rote  “of  their 
Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stuff.” 

Much  of  what  she  has  written  on  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing,— which  w'e  decidedly  hold  to  be  her  best  subjects, — is 
truly  valuable,  and  better  fitted,  than  almost  any  modern 
work  we  are  acquainted  with,  to  serve  as  a guide  to  the 
young  who  are  about  to  visit  the  picture  and  statue  galle- 
ries of  Italy  and  Germany,  or  as  a remembrancer  to  those 
wlio  have  been  there.  The  happy  faculty  of  catching  and 
describing  in  a few  words  the  essence  and  animus  of  works 
of  art,  though  it  has  been  improved  and  strengthened 
since  then,  was  very  strikingly  displayed  in  her  ‘ Diary  of 
an  Ennuyee,’  wdiich,  we  believe,  w’as  first  published  in 
1826.  In  the  same  volume,  art  was  beautifully  blended 
with  her  descriptions  of  scenery  and  places;  and  statues 
and  pictures  were  almost  made  to  stand  out  like  living 
entities,  in  their  proper  atmosphere,  and  on  their  native 
soil. 

The  following  short  extract  from  the  ‘ Diary’  will  ex- 
plain part  of  what  we  mean  better  than  many  words  of 
criticism.  The  truth  of  the  picture  will  be  recognized  by 
those  who  have  walked  through  Florence  on  a fine  moon- 
light night,  while  its  delicacy  and  poetical  beauty  will  be 
acknowdedged  by  all:  — 

“ To-night,  after  resting  a little,  I went  out  to  view  the 
effect  of  the  city  and  surrounding  scenery,  by  mooidight. 
It  is  not  alone  the  brilliant  purity  of  the  skies  and  atmo- 
sphere, nor  the  peculiar  character  of  the  scenery,  which 
strikes  a stranger ; but  here  art  harmonizes  with  nature  : 
the  style  of  the  buildings,  their  fiat  projecting  roofs,  white 
walls,  balconies,  colonnades,  and  statues,  are  all  set  off  to 
advantage  by  the  radiance  of  an  Italian  moon.  I walked 
across  the  first  bridge,  from  which  I had  a fine  view  of 
the  Ponte  della  Trinita,  with  its  graceful  arches  and  light 
balustrade,  touched  with  the  sparkling  moonbeams,  and 
relieved  by  dark  shadow ; then  I strolled  along  the  quay 
ill  front  of  the  Corsini  palace,  and  beyond  the  colonnade 
of  the  Uffizi,  to  the  last  of  the  four  bridges,  on  the  middle 
of  which  1 stood  and  looked  back  upon  the  city— (how 
justly  styled  the  Fair !)— with  all  its  buildings,  its  domes, 
its  steeples,  its  bridges,  and  woody  hills,  and  glittering 
convents,  and  marble  villas,  peeping  from  embowering 
olives  and  cypresses  ; and  far  off  the  snowy  peaks  of  the 
Apennines,  shining  against  the  dark  purple  sky  ; the  whole 
blended  together  in  one  delicious  scene  of  shadowy  splen- 
dour. After  contemplating  it  with  a kind  of  melancholy 
delight,  long  enough  to  get  it  by  heart,  I returned  home- 
wards. Men  were  standing  on  the  wall  along  the  Arno, 
in  various  picturesque  attitudes,  fishing,  alter  tlie  Italian 
fashion,  with  singular  nets  suspended  to  lonsr  poles  ; and 
as  I saw  their  dark  figures  between  me  and  the  mooiiliKht, 
and  elevated  above  my  eye,  they  looked  like  colossal  sta- 
tues. I then  strayed  into  the  Piazza  del  Gran  Duca. 
Here  the  rich  moonlight,  streaming  through  the  arcade  of 
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the  gallery,  fell  directly  upon  the  fine  Perseus  of  Benve- 
nuto Cellini,  and  illuminating  the  green  bronze,  touched 
it  with  a spectral  and  supernatural  beauty.  Thence  I 
walked  round  the  equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo,  and  so  home 
over  the  Ponte  Alla  Carrajo.” 

It  is  for  things  like  this— and  there  are  many  such  in  the 
work,  which  was  Mrs.  Jameson’s  first  jiroduction — that  we 
still  recur  with  pleasure  to  ‘ The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee,’ 
spite  of  its  dolorous  title,  and  fine-drawn  sentimentalities, 
and  that  we  are  glad  to  see  it  reproduced  in  the  iiresent  col- 
lection. Touching  the  affected  ridiculous  title,  Mrs.  Jame- 
son tells  us  it  was  none  of  hers,  but  imposed  by  her  book- 
seller. This  we  can  very  well  believe,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  bovine  ingenuity  of  certain  fashionable  publishers, 
who  consider  a striking,  taking  title,  or  one  that  recals 
to  recollection  a good  or  popular  work,  as  more  than 
half  the  battle,  and  who  almost  invariably  stand  god- 
fathers to  the  books  they  bring  out.  This  information  will 
enable  our  readers  to  account  for  the  frequent  and  total 
discrepancy  between  new  books  and  their  title-pages.  The 
late  C.  Matthews,  Esq.,  a very  clever  and  eloquent  man, 
had  published  a tour  in  the  south  of  Europe,  which  he  had 
really  undertaken  to  alleviate  or  remove  that  insidious 
malady  wdiich  a few  years  after  carried  him  to  a prema- 
ture grave.  He  was  aware  that  many  of  his  notions  and 
impressions  were  tinged  and  influenced  by  sickness  and 
consequent  melancholy  and  irritabdity,  and  no  title  to  his 
book  could  be  better  or  juster  than  the  one  he  put  to  it — 

‘ The  Diary  of  an  Invalid.’  His  volumes  had  an  extensive 
sale,  and  were  read  with  that  admiration  due  to  real  talent, 
and  witli  that  interest  which  real  suffering  (when  not 
made  too  plaintive  and  prominent)  generally  inspires. 
Tire  bookseller's  adaptation  of  ‘ The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyfe’ 
was  then  obvious  enougli,  and  part  and  parcel  of  the  pe- 
culiar ingenuity  of  such  men’s  calibre.  We  are  afraid, 
however,  that  though  Mrs.  Jameson  can  cast  the  title- 
page— the  front  of  the  offending— at  the  publisher’s  door, 
she  cannot  remove  from  her  own  the  sin  of  having  got  up 
a fictitious  consumptive  case  for  herself,  and,  literally, 
almost  given  an  account  of  her  own  death  and  burial. 
Sensitive  young  maids  were  made  to  weep,  and  romantic 
young  bachelors  to  sigh,  over  pangs  that  the  balmy  breath 
of  Ausonia  could  not  soothe — the  gaping  tomb  was  dis- 
closed through  vistas  of  marble  palaces  and  glorious  sta- 
tues, and  though  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  and  the  vine 
flaunted  around  it,  and  the  bright  blue  sky  of  Italy  was 
spread  above  it,  still  it  was  a sepulchre  — a grave  dug  for 
one  who  perished  in  her  prime— w'ho  had  too  much  sen- 
sibility, and  so  on,  to  support  the  wear  and  tear  of  this 
working-day  world,  and  the  separation  of  whose  exquisite 
soul  from  a delicate,  gossamer  body,  had  actually  been 
hastened  by  the  keenness  and  violence  of  her  intellectual 
emotions — by  the  subtile  electricity  that  shot  through 
heart  and  frame  at  the  sight  of  the  wonders  of  art  and 
overpowering  beauties  of  nature.  When,  lo  ! and  behold 
Mrs.  Jameson,  the  cause  of  all  this  superfluous  sympathy, 
appeared  in  propria  persona,  in  the  busy  world,  as  the 
acknowledged  author  of  the  lacrimose  Diary— and  not  as  a 
person  risen  from  the  dead,  and  about  to  return  thitherward, 
but  as  a blooming,  comely,  very  lively  woman,  perfectly 
sound  in  the  lungs,  not  being  ennuyee  with,  but  having  a 
good  wholesome  relish  for,  lil'e,  and  to  all  appearance  likely 
to  live  as  long  as  the  best  of  us.  To  use  a pet  expression 
of  Lord  S — d’s,  “ the  effect  (of  this  apparition)  was  gal- 
vanic.” It  startled  the  coteries  more  than  a ghost  would 
have  done,  for  they  were  prepared  for  a ghost.  The  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  wioth  at  being  cheated  out  of 
their  tears  and  sighs,  and  many  persons,  among  whom 
were  some  notable  critics,  seem  to  have  thought  that  “ the 
good  middle-a^ed  lady  ” ought  to  have  “ caught  a cold, 
and  died,”  to  make  her  words  true. 

We  are  very  glad  that  she  did  not,  particularly  as  she 
has  nearly  outlived  such  silly  affectations,  and  has  since 
produced  several  agreeable  books  almost  wholly  free  from 
them. 

We  know  nothing  of  her  ‘ laves  of  Celebrated  Female 
Sovereigns,’  which  we  believe  were  only  undertaken  at  the 
suo-gestion  of  her  publisher,  and  written  to  be  bound  nji 
inTpicture-book  ; but  her  two  delightful  volumes— ‘The 
Characteristics  of  Women’— we  have  read  more  than 
once,  and  each  time  with  an  increase  of  pleasure.  They 
have  been  warmly  commended,  not  merely  in  newspaper 
paragraphs,  and  by  hebdomadary  and  monthly  critics, 


whose  taste  and  judgment  are  about  equal  to  their  honesty 
and  impartiality,  but  by  writers  like  Thomas  Campbell 
and  John  Wilson,  who  stand  high  in  the  ranks  of  our  pre- 
sent literature— which,  Apollo  knows,  requires  a few'  such 
names  to  rescue  it  from  derision. 

‘ The  Characteristics  of  Women’  are  drawn  entirely  I'lom 
Shakspeare,  and  form  a sort  of  running  commentary  on 
the  principal  female  characters  of  our  great  dramatist. 
We  do  not  invariably  understand  the  points  of  these  cha- 
racters as  she  understands  them  ; but  we  can  honestly  say 
that  she  throws  consideralfle  light  on  some  of  them,  ami 
elicits  from  others  many  minor  beauties  and  touches  of 
nature,  that  might  escape  the  general  reader.  To  the 
bearded  critic  sundry  little  my.steries  of  the  female  heart, 
(probably  as  clear  as  daylight  to  Shakspeare,  who  was  no 
more  limited  to  one  sex,  than  he  was  to  one  age  or  coun- 
try,) must  be  buried  in  darkness,  or  seen  through  an  un- 
certain twilight.  These  things  were  to  be  best  explained 
by  a w'oman.  Other  ladies,  before  Mrs.  Jameson,  have 
written  and  commented  on  Shakspeare  ; we  do  not,  how- 
ever, remember  that  any  one  of  them  has  taken  this  ex- 
parteznCi  sexual  view  of  his  female  characters,  and  judged 
of  them  by  their  own  womanly  feelings  and  passions. 
These  two  little  volumes  contain  many  passages  that  are 
truly  admirable  and  natural,  and  w’hich  ca,use  us  the  more 
to  regret  the  vices  she  occasionally  falls  into,  of  writing 
too  finely  and  getting  upon  stilts. 

In  her  last  work,  which  may  be  called  a Connoisseur’s 
Tour  in  Germany,  and  which  occupies  the  first  volume  and 
a half  of  the  four  volumes  now  on  our  table,  she  is  not  un- 
frequently  guilty  of  overlaying  her  matter  with  a super- 
abundance of  pretty  words,  and  sometimes,  (a  la  Madame 
de  Staid)  though  not  often,  of  losing  her  meaning  alto- 
gether in  a maze  of  mysticism  and  preparatory  periods. 
Old  Aga  Mahomed,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  his  pre- 
sent Persian  majesty,  who  was  a shrewd,  decided,  but  some- 
what rude  potentate,  had  no  patience  whatever  with  the 
oratorical  circumlocutions,  and  flowery  introductions,  so 
much  in  fashion  among  his  countrymen,  and  w'henever 
his  secretary  read  to  him  anything  that  began  in  this 
style,  he  used  to  exclaim,  “ To  the  contents,  you  rogue  ! to 
the  contents  !”  We  would  by  no  means  imitate  the  old 
Shah’s  rudeness,  especially  when,  as  now,  “ a stately  lady’s 
in  the  case,”  but  we  would  kindly  and  gently  remind  Mrs. 
Jameson,  that  people  are  beginning  now-a-days  to  have  a 
taste  for  simplicity  in  writing,  and  can  scarcely  excuse  an 
obscurity  of  meaning,  even  though  the  obscuration  be 
produced  by  the  prettiest  phrases  and  sentences  that  were 
ever  spun  upon  paper. 

These  last  blemishes,  however,  as_  we  have  said,  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  tour  is  delighttul — a pleasant  tour 
to  read,  and  as  different  from,  and  as  superior  to,  the  com- 
mon run  of  modern  tours  as  can  well  be  desired  or  ex- 
pected. It  contains  some  good  notices  of  the  present  lite- 
rati of  Germany,  some  lively  observations  on  German 
music  and  the  state  of  the  stage  in  that  country,  and  (best 
of  all)  an  excellent  repertory  of  notes,  observations,  anec- 
dotes, and  biographical  sketches,  upon,  or  connected  with, 
galleries  and  collections,  painters,  sculptors,  &c.  M’e  do 
not  know  any  work  in  our  language  that  gives,  so  satisfac- 
toi’y  an  account  of  the  actual  state  ot  the  fine  arts  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  dreaming,  happy  lives  of  the  single- 
hearted,  enthusiastic  men  who  cultivate  those  arts. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  very  much  to  her  credit,  seems  to  have 
sought,  and  to  have  found,  a ready  and  familiar  access  to 
the  society  of  the  artists  and  men  of  science  and  letters  of 
the  country  where  she  travelled.  These  are  better  sub- 
jects of  study  than  people  ot  rank  and  fashion,  who  are 
pretty  much  the  same  in  every  country  in  Europe,  and  the 
national  poet’s  quiet  fire-side,  and  the  artist’s  atelier  may 
be  made  to  afford  more  enduring  pleasures  than  the  court, 
or  the  opera,  or  costly  entertainments.  But  to  the  mob  of 
our  gad-abouts — 

“ Magis  ilia  juvant,  qu»  pluris  emmitur:'’ 
which  words  of  Juvenal  may  be  freely  rendered 

“ Fools  are  best  pleased  with  things  that  cost  most  money* 

We  had  noted  down  several  passages  for  comment  and 
applause,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  the  estimation 
in  which  we  hold  the  ‘ German  Sketches,  for  one  extract 
from  which  we  must  also  find  room. 

The  subject  we  select  is  one  we  cannot  too  often  recom- 
mend to  attention.  It  is  the  history  of  a poor,  friendless 
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youth  struggling  through  poverty  and  obscurity  to  compe- 
tence and  reputation.  The  hero  of  the  story  is  Dannecker, 
now  esteemed  one  of  the  first  sculptors  in  Europe;  • 

“ Dannecker,  like  all  the  great  modern  scnlptor.s,  sprung  from 
the  people.  Thorwaldson,  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Canova,  Scha- 
dow.  Ranch — 1 believe  we  may  go  farther  hack,  to  Cellini,  Ban- 
dinelli,  Bernini,  Rigalle— all  I can  at  this  moment  recollect,  were 
of  plebeian  origin.  When  I was  at  Dresden,  I was  told  of  a young 
Count,  of  noble  family,  who  had  adopted  sculpture  as  a profes- 
sion. This,  I think,  is  a solitary  instance  of  any  person  of  noble 
birth  devoting  himself  to  this  noblest  ot  the  arts. 

# It  * # # . * 

“ Dannecker  was  born  at  Stuttgardt  in  1758.  On  him  de- 
scendeil  no  hereditary  mantle  of  genius  ; it  was  the  immediate 
gift  of  Heaven,  and  apparently  heaven-directed.  Ilis  father  was 
a groom  in  the  Duke’s  stable,  and  appears  to  have  been  merely  an 
ill-tempered,  thick-headed  boor.  How  young  Dannecker  picked 
up  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing,  he  does  not  himself  re- 
member, nor  by  what  circumstances  the  bent  of  his  fancy  and 
genius  was  directed  to  the  tine  arts.  Like  other  great  men,  who 
have  been  led  to  trace  the  progress  of  their  own  minds,  he  attri- 
1 utcd  to  his  mother  the  first  promptings  to  the  fair  and  good,  the 
frst  softening  and  elevating  influences  which  his  mind  acknow- 
ledged. He  had  neither  paper  nor  pencils  ; but  next  door  to  his 
father  there  lived  a stone-cutter,  whose  blocks  of  marble  and  free- 
stone were  every  day  scrawled  over  with  rude  imitations  of  natu- 
ral objects  in  chalk  or  charcoal — the  first  essays  of  the  infant  Dan- 
necker. When  he  was  beaten  by  his  father  for  this  proof  of  idle- 
ness, his  mother  interfered  to  protect  or  to  encourage  him.  As 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  stable ; 
and  while  running  about  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  ragged  and 
hare-foot,  he  appears  to  have  attracted,  by  his  vivacity  and  alert- 
ness, the  occasional  notice  ol  the  Duke  himselt. 

*•  Duke  Charles,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  King  of  Wur- 
temburg,  had  founded  a military  school,  called  the  Karl-schUle 
(Charles’  School),  annexed  to  the  Hunting  Palace  of  the  Solitude. 
At  this  academy  music  and  drawing  were  taught,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary tactics.  One  day,  when  Dannecker  was  about  thirteen,  his 
father  returned  home  in  a very  ill-humour,  and  informed  his 
family  that  the  Duke  intended  to  admit  the  children  of  his  domes- 
tics into  his  new  military  school. 

sjs  * * 5;<  * 

“ At  the  Karl-schUle  Dannecker  made  but  little  progre.ss  in 
his  studies.  Nothing  could  be  worse  managed  than  this  royal 
establishment.  The  inferior  teachers  were  accustomed  to  employ 
the  poorer  boys  in  the  most  servile  offices,  and  in  this,  so  called, 
academy,  he  was  actually  obliged  to  learn  by  stealth  ; but  here  he 
formed  a friendship  with  Schiller,  who,  like  himself,  was  an  ar- 
dent genius  pining  and  writhing  under  a chilling  system  ; and 
the  two  boys,  thrown  upon  one  another  for  consolation,  became 
friends  for  life.  Dannecker  must  have  been  about  fifteen  when 
the  Karl-schUle  was  removed  from  the  Solitude  to  Stuttgard.  He 
was  then  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Gruhel,  a professor  of  sculp- 
ture, and  in  the  following  year  he  produced  his  first  original 
composition.  It  was  a Milo  of  Crotona  modelled  in  clay,  and  was 
judged  worthy  of  the  first  prize.  Dannecker  was  at  this  time  so 
unfriended  and  little  known,  that  the  Duke,  who  appears  to  have 
forgotten  him,  learnt  with  astonishment  that  this  nameless  boy, 
the  son  of  his  groom,  had  carried  off'  the  highest  honours  of  the 
school  from  all  his  competitors.  For  a few  years  he  was  employed 
in  the  Duke’s  service  in  carving  cornices,  Cupids,  and  caryatide.s, 
to  ornament  the  new  palaces  at  Stuttgardt  and  Hohemheim  ; this 
task-work,  over  which  he  often  sighed,  may  possibly  have  assisted 
in  giving  him  that  certainty  and  mechanical  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  his  tools  for  which  he  is  remarkable.  About  ten  years  were 
thus  passed;  he  then  obtained  permission  to  travel  for  his  im- 
provement, with  an  allowance  of  three  hundred  florins  a-year 
from  the  Duke.  'With  these  slender  means  Dannecker  set  off  for 
Paris  on  foot.  There,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  opportunities  of 
studying  the  living  model.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  art  enabled 
him  to  endure  extraordinary  privations  of  every  kind  ; for  out  of 
his  little  pension  of  23/.  a-year  he  had  not  only  to  feed  and  clothe 
himself,  but  to  purchase  all  the  materials  for  his  art,  and  the 
means  of  instruction;  and  this  in  an  expensive  capital,  sur- 
rounded with  temptations  which  an  artist  and  an  enthusiastic 
young  man  finds  it  difficult  to  withstand.  He  told  me  himself 
that  day  after  day  he  has  studied  in  the  Louvre  dinnerless,  and 
dressed  in  a garb  which  scarce  retained  even  the  appearance  of 
decency.  He  left  Paris,  after  a two  years’  residence,  as  simple  in 
mind  and  heart  as  when  he  entered  it,  and  considerably  improved 
in  his  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  in  the  technical  part  of  his  pro- 
fession. The  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  though  far  inferior  to 
what  they  now  are,  had  let  in  a flood  of  ideas  upon  his  mind, 
among  which  (as  he  described  his  own  feelings)  he  groped  as  one 
bewildei'ed  and  intoxicated,  amazed  rather  than  enlightened. 

* # * * * 

“ Poor  Dannecker  found  his  mess  of  pottage  bitter  now  and  then, 
as  you  shall  hear.  He  set  off’ for  Italy,  in  1783,  with  his  pension 
rai.sed  to  four  hundred  florins  a-year, — that  is,  about  30/. : he 
reached  Rome  on  foot,  and  he  told  me  that,  for  some  months  after 


his  arrival,  he  suffered  from  a terrihle  depression  of  spirits,  and  a 
painful  sense  of  loneliness;  like  Thorwaldson,  when  he  too 
visited  that  city  some  years  afterwards,  a friendless  youth,  he  was 
often  home-sick  and  heart-sick.  At  this  time  he  used  to  \yander 
about  among  the  ruins  and  relics  of  almighty  Rome,  lost  in  the 
sense  of  their  grandeur,  depressed  by  his  own  vague  aspirations — 
ignorant,  and  without  courage  to  apply  himselt.  Luckily  for  him. 
Herder  and  Goethe  were  then  residing  at  Rome;  he  became 
known  to  them,  and  their  conversation  directed  him  to  higher 
sources  of  inspiration  in  his  art  than  he  had  yet  contemplated — 
to  the  very  well-heads  and  mother-streams  of  poetry.  They 
showed  him'  the  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the/erm  of  an- 
cient art.  Dannecker  felt,  and  afterwards  applied,  some  of  the 
grand  revelations  of  these  men,  who  were  at  once  profound  critics 
and  inspired  poets.  He  might  have  grasped  at  more,  but  that 
his  early  nurture  was  here  against  him,  and  his  subsequent 
destinies  as  a court  sculptor  seldom  left  him  sufficient  free- 
dom of  thotight  or  action  to  follow  otit  his  own  concep- 
tions. While  at  Rome  he  also  became  acquainted  with  Canova, 
who,  although  only  one  year  older  than  himself,  had  already 
achieved  great  things.  lie  was  now  at  work  on  the  monument 
of  the  Pope  Gangauelli.  The  courteous,  kind-hearted  Italian 
would  sometimes  visit  the  poor  German  in  his  studio,  and  cheer 
him  by  his  remarks  and  encouragement. 

“ Dannecker  remained  five  years  at  Rome  ; he  was  then  or- 
dered to  return  to  Stuttgardt.  ’ As  he  had  already  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  received  him  with 
much  kindness,  and  promised  him  his  protection.  Now,  the  pro- 
tection and  the  patronage  which  a sovereign  accords  to  an  artist 
generally  amounts  to  this : he  begins  by-  carving  or  painting  the 
portrait  of  his  patron,  and  of  some  of  the  various  members  of  his 
patron’s  family.  If  these  are  approved  of,  he  is  allowed  to  stick 
a ribbon  in  his  button-hole,  and  is  appointed  professor  of  fine 
arts,  with  a certain  stipend,  and  thenceforth  his  time,  his  la- 
bour, and  his  genius  belong  as  entirely  to  his  master  as  those  of 
a hired  servant;  his  path  is  marked  out  for  him.  It  was  thus 
with  Dannecker,  he  received  a pension  of  eight  hundred  florins 
a-year  and  his  ])rofessorship,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  he 
married  Flenrietta  Rapp.  From  tliis  period  his  life  has  passed  in 
a course  of  tranquil  and  uninterrupted  occupation,  yet,  though 
constantly  enqiloyed,  his  works  are  not  numerous  ; almost  every 
moment  being  taken  up  with  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  in 
trying  to  teach  what  no  man  of  genius  can  teach,  and  in  making 
drawings  and  designs  after  the  fancies  of  the  Grand  Duke.  He 
was  required  to  compose  a basso-relievo  lor  the  Duke  s private 
cabinet.  The  subject  which  he  chose  was  as  appropriate  as  it  was 
beautifully  treated — Alexander  pressing  his  seal  upon  the  lips  of 
Parmenio.  He  modelled  this  in  bas-relief,  and  the  best  judges 
pronounced  it  exquisite  ; but  it  did  not  please  the  Duke,  and  in- 
stead of  receiving  an  order  to  finish  it  in  marble,  he  was  obliged 
to  throw  it  aside,  and  to  execute  some  design  dictated  by  his 
master.  The  original  model  remained  for  many  years  in  his 
studio;  but  a short  time  before  my  last  visit  to  him,  he  had  pre- 
sented it  as  a birth-day  gift  to  a friend. 

“ The  first  great  work  which  gave  him  celebrity  as  a sculptor, 
was  the  mausoleum  of  Count  Zeppelin,  the  Duke’s  favourite,  in 
which  the  figure  of  Friendship  has  much  simplicity  and  grace  ; 
this  is  now  at  Louisberg.  'While  he  was  modelling  this  beautiful 
figure,  the  first  idea  of  the  Ariadne  was  suggested  to  his  fancy, 
but  some  years  elapsed  before  it  came  into  form.  At  this  time 
he  w’as  much  employed  in  executing  busts,  for  which  his  fine  eye 
for  living  nature  and  manly  simplicity  of  taste  peculiarly  fitted 
him.  In  this  particular  department  of  his  art  he  has  neither 
equal  nor  rival,  except  our  Chantrey.  The  best  I have  seen  are 
those  of  Schiller,  Gluck,  and  Lavater.  Never  are  the  fine  arts, 
never  are  great  artists,  better  employed  than  when  they  serve  to 
illustrate  and  to  immortalize  each  other  ! About  the  year  1808, 
Dannecker  was  considered,  beyond  dispute,  the  first  sculptor  in 
Germany  ; for  as  yet  Rauch,  Tieck,  and  Schwanthaler  had  not 
worked  their  way  up  to  their  present  high  celebrity.’’ 
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(Continued  from  our  last  Number.) 

Principles  of  Geology;  being  an  Inquiry  how  far  the  former 
Changes  of  the  Earth’s  Surface  are  referrible  to  Causes  now  in 
Operation.  By  Charles  Lyell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Third  edition, 
4 vols.  I2mo.  London.  1834.  Price  24s. 

The  two  extracts  which  we  have  given  from  the  first  divi- 
sion of  Mr.  Lyell’s  book  serve  to  explain  the  machinery  of 
dynamical  forces  now  in  existence,  by  means  of  which  he 
affirms  that  the  changes  in  the  inorganic— that  is,  purely' 
physical — conditions  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which  the  la- 
bours of  geologists  have  brought  to  light, have  been  effected. 
The  former— describing  the  aqueous,  or  destructive  agency 
—shows  how  large  tracts  of  land  may  be  submerged  under 
the  ocean  ; the  latter— the  subject  of  which  is  the  igneous 
or  conservative  principle— how  these  submarine  deposits 
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may  lie  lifted  up  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  placed 
just  as  we  now  find  them.  We  now  proceed  to  explain 
the  author’s  views  with  regard  to  the  changes  now  m 
progress  in  the  orgnivc  world — that  is,  the  changes  in 
the  form  and  conditions  of  the  living  beings  who  have 
been  dwellers  on  the  earth  in  the  several  epochs  of  its 
geological  history.  And  here  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  that  while  Mr.  Lyell,  in  strenuously  urging  the  per- 
manency of  the  present  dynamical  causes  of  the  inorganic 
phenomena,  is  a Uniforrnitarian — as  the  advocates  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  physical  agencies  to  effect  the  geo- 
logical changes  in  the  earth’s  crust  have  been  designated, 
in  contradistinction  from  those  who  maintain  that  these 
changes  are  the  result  of  paroxysmal  and  catastrophic  ac- 
tion—hence  called  Catasirophists,—  \\e.  '\s  directly  opposed, 
in  his  views  of  the  organic  changes,  to  the  Transniutu- 
is,  the  assertors  of  a uniformity  of  type  and 
successive  development  or  lineage  in  the  organic  world. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  ‘ Philosophic  Zoolo- 
gique’ — the  great  text-book  of  the  Transmutationists— 
the  world  of  life  had  its  origin  in  certain  “ petits  corps 
gelatineux” — such  elementary  bodies  constituting  the  low- 
est stage  or  first  step  of  the  animal  creation;  these  lowest 
animals,  by  the  working  of  their  own  natural  tendencies— 
by  the  feeling  of  their  wants— obtained  organs  to  enable 
them  to  gratify  these  wants,  and  as  every  considerable 
alteration  in  the  local  circumstances  of  their  existence  in- 
duced a change  in  their  wants,  and  thence  in  their  actions, 
habits,  and  organs,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  by  degrees  so 
gradual  as  to  require  myriads  of  ages  for  their  accom- 
plishment, these  original  “ petits  corps  gelatineux”  may 
have  passed  through  all  the  forms  and  conditions  of 
animal  being.  The  more — says  Lamarck,  the  ablest  ex- 
pounder of  this  monstrous  doctrine — we  examine  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  the  more  we  discover  proofs  that  every- 
thing passes,  by  insensible  shades,  into  something  else  : 
even  the  more  remarkable  differences  are  evanescent,  and 
nature  has,  for  the  most  part,  left  us  nothing  at  our  dis- 
posal for  establishing  distinctions  of  genera  and  .species, 
save  trifling  and,  m some  respects,  puerile  particulari- 
ties. From  a great  number  of  facts  (he  continues)  we 
learn  that,  in  proportion  as  the  individuals  of  one  of  our 
species  change  their  situation,  climate,  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing, they  change  also  by  little  and  little  the  consistence 
and  proportion  of  their  parts,  then  form  their  faculties  and 
even  their  organization,  in  such  a manner  that  everything 
in  them  comes  at  last  to  participate  in  the  mutations  to_ 
which  they  have  been  exposed.  In  a word,  at  the  end  of 
many  successive  generations,  these  individuals,  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  another  species,  are  transformed  into 
a new  and  distinct  species  *. 

And  what  nature  thus  brings  about  in  a great  lapse  of 
time,  we  occasion  suddenly  by  changing  the  circumstances 
in  which  a species  has  been  accustomed  to  live.  All  are 
aware  that  vegetables  taken  from  their  birth-place,  and 
cultivated  in  gardens,  undergo  changes  which  render  them 
no  longer  recognizable  as  the  same  plants.  Many  which 
were  naturally  hairy,  become  smooth,  or  nearly  so  ; a great 
number  of  such  as  were  creepers  and  trailed  along  the 
ground,  rear  their  stalks  and  grow  erect.  Others  lose 
their  thorns  or  asperities  ; others,  again,  from  the  ligneous 
state  which  their  stem  possessed  in  hot  climates,  where 
they  were  indigenous,  pass  to  the  herbaceous,  and  among 
them,  some  which  were  perennials,  become  mere  annuals. 
So  well  do  botanists  know  the  effects  of-  such  changes  of 
circumstances,  that  they  are  averse  to  describe  species  from 
garden  specimens  unless  they  are  sure  they  have  been 
cultivated  for  a very  short  period. 

“ It  being  assumed  (continues  Mr.  Lyeli,  in  his  exposition  of 
Lamarck’s  theory)  as  an  umioubted  fact,  that  a change  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  may  cause  one  organ  to  become  entirely 
obsolete,  and  a new  one  to  be  developed,  such  as  never  before 
belonged  to  the  species,  the  following  proposition  is  announced, 
which,  however  staggering  and  absurd  it  may  seem,  is  logically 
deduced  from  the  assumed  premises.  It  is  not  the  organ-s,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  nature  and  form  of  the  j>arts  of  the  body  of  an 
animal  which  have  given  rise  to  its  habits,  and  its  particular  facul- 
ties; but,  on  the  contrary,  its  habits,  its  manner  of  living,  and 
those  of  its  progenitors,  have  in  the  course  of  time  determined  the 
form  of  its  body,  the  number  and  condition  of  its  organs — in  short, 
the  faculties  which  it  enjoys.  Thus  otters,  beavers,  waterfowl, 
turtles,  and  frogs,  were  not  made  web. footed  in  order  that  they 
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might  swim;  but  their w'ants  having  attracted  them  to  the  water 
in  search  of  prey,  they  stretched  out  the  toes  of  their  feet  to  strike 
the  water,  and  move  rapidly  along  its  surface.  By  the  repeated 
stretching  of  their  toes,  the  skin  which  united  them  at  the  base 
acquired  a habit  of  extension,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
broad  membranes  which  now  connect  their  extremities  were 
formed. 

“ In  like  manner,  the  antelope  and  the  gazelle  were  not  en- 
dowed with  light  agile  forms,  in  order  that  they  might  escape 
by  flight  from  carnivorous  animals;  but,  having  been  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  devoured  by  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey,  they  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves  in  running  with 
great  celerity — a habit  which,  in  the  course  of  many  generations, 
gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  slenderness  of  their  legs,  and  the  agility 
and  elegance  of  their  forms. 

“ The  camelopard  was  not  gifted  with  a long  flexible  neck  be- 
cause it  was  destined  to  live  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the 
soil  was  arid  and  devoid  of  herbage ; but,  being  reduced  by  the 
nature  of  that  country  to  support  itself  on  the  foliage  of  lofty 
trees,  it  contracted  a habit  of  stretching  itself  up  to  reach  the 
high  boughs,  until  its  fore  legs  became  longer  than  the  hinder, 
and  its  neck  so  elongated,  that  it  could  raise  its  head  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.” 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  origin  of  that  biped  genus  to 
which  we  and  our  reader  have  the  honour  to  belong,  is 
thus  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  on  the  transmutation 
theory  : — 

“ One  of  the  races  of  quadrumanous  animals  which  had  reached 
the  highest  state  of  perfection,  lost,  by  constraint  of  circum- 
stances (concerning  the  exact  nature  of  which  tradition  is  untor- 
tunately  silent),  the  habit  of  climbing  trees,  and  of  hanging  on  by 
grasping  the  boughs  with  their  feet  as  with  hands.  The  indivi- 
duals of  this  race  being  obliged,  for  a long  series  of  generations, 
to  use  their  feet  exclusively  for  walking,  and  ceasing  to  employ 
their  hands  as  feet,  were  transformed  into  bimanous  animals,  and 
what  before  were  thumbs,  became  mere  toes,  no  separation  being 
required  when  their  feet  were  used  solely  for  walking.  Having 
acquired  a habit  of  holding  themselves  upright,  their  legs  and  feet 
assumed,  insensibly,  a conformation  fitted  to  support  them  in  an 
erect  attitude,  till  ’at  last  these  animals  could  no  longer  go  on  all 
fours  w'ithout  much  inconvenience. 

“ The  Angola  orang  (Simm  troglodytes,  Linn.)  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  animals;  much  more  so  than  the  Indian  orang  (Si/wei 
Satyriis),  which  has  been  called  the  orang-outang,  although  both 
are  very  inferior  to  man  in  corporeal  powers  and  intelligence. 
The.se  animals  frequentlv  hold  themselves  upright,  but  their 
organization  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  modified  to  sustain  them 
habitually  in  this  attitude,  so  that  the  standing  posture  is  very 
uneasy  to  them.  When  the  Indian  orang  is  compelled  to  take 
flight  from  pressing  danger,  he  immediately  falls  down  upon  all 
fours,  showing  clearly  that  this  was  the  original  position  of  the 
animal.  Even  in  man,  whose  organization,  in  the  course  of  a long 
series  of  generations,  has  advanced  so  much  farther,  the  upright 
posture  is  fatiguing,  and  can  only  be  supported  for  a limited  time, 
and  by  aid  of  the  contraction  of  many  muscles.  If  the  ver- 
tei)ral  column  formed  the  axis  of  the  human  body,  and  supported 
the  head  and  all  the  other  parts  in  equilibrium,  then  might  the 
upright  position  be  a state  of  repose;  but  as  the  human  head 
does  not  articulate  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  the  chest,  belb’,  and 
other  [)arts  press  almost  entirely  forward  with  their  whole  weight, 
and  as  the  vertebral  column  reposes  upon  an  oblique  base,  a watch- 
ful activity  is  required  to  prevent  the  body  from  falling.  Chil- 
dren which  have  large  heads  and  prominent  bellies  can  hardly 
walk  at  the  end  even  of  two  years  ; and  their  frequent  tumbles 
indicate  the  natural  tendency  in  man  to  resume  the  quadrupedal 
state. 

*■  Now,  when  so  much  progress  had  been  made  by  the  quadru- 
manous animals  before  mentioned,  that  they  could  hold  themselves 
habitually  in  an  erect  attitude,  and  were  accustomed  to  a wide 
range  of  vision,  and  ceased  to  use  their  jaws  for  fighting  and  tear- 
ing, or  for  clipping  herbs  for  food,  their  snout  became  gradually 
shorter,  their  incisor  teeth  became  vertical,  and  the  facial  angle 
grew  more  open. 

“ Among  other  ideas  which  the  natural  tendency  to  perfection 
engendered,  the  desire  of  ruling  suggested  itself,  and  this  race 
succeeded  at  length  in  getting  the  better  of  the  other  animals, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  those  spots  on  the  surface  ol 
the  globe  which  best  suited  them.  They  drove  out  the  .animals 
which  a[iproached  nearest  to  them  in  organization  and  intel- 
ligence, and  which  were  in  a condition  to  dispute  with  them  the 
good  things  of  this  world,  forcing  them  to  take  refuge  in  de- 
serts, woods,  and  wildernesses,  where  their  multiplication  was 
checked,  and  the  progressive  development  of  their  faculties  re- 
tarded ; while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  dominant  race  spread  itself 
in  every  direction,  and  lived  in  large  companies,  where  new  w.ints 
were  successively  created,  exciting  them  to  industry,  and  gr.i- 
dually  perfecting  their  means  and  faculties.’’ 

Ill  ctfecling  this  mighty  change,  Lamarck  adds  (Phil. 
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Zool.tom.i.p.  357),  “ The  exigencies  ofthe  individuals  w-ere 
the  sole  agents  ; they  gave  rise  to  efforts,  and  the  organs 
proper  tor  articulating  sounds  were  developed  liy  their  ha- 
hitual  employment.”  Hence  the  origin  of  tlie  faculty  of 
speech  ; and  hence,  also,  tlie  diversity  ot  languages  ; since 
the  distance  of  the  places  where  the  individuals  composing 
the  race  established  themselves,  soon  caused  the  corrup- 
tion of  conventional  signs.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
transmutationists. 

Before  we  attempt  to  show  the  prodigious  inconsequen- 
tiality  of  M.  Lamarck’s  conclusions,  when  compared  with 
the  facts  or  data  of  his  reasoning,  we  think  it  right  to  states 
that  we  consider  Mr.  I.yell’s  objections  to  the  hypothesis 
of  an  increased  standard  of  organization,  as  the  conditions 
ofthe  earth’s  surface  approached  those  which  now  obtain, 
as  far  from  being  satisfactorily  established.  It  should  seem, 
indeed,  as  if  he  feared  that,  if  he  admitted  that  the  first 
traces  of  animate  being  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
eocene  or  cretaceous  strata  were  less  perfect  in  their  or- 
ganization than  those  fossils  which  are  found  in  the 
pliocene  or  supracretaceous,  he  would  be  so  tar  coun- 
tenancing the  theory  of  the  progressive  development  of 
organic  life,  as  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being  a 
umformitarian  with  regard  to  the  organic,  no  less  than  the 
inorganic,  phenomena  of  geology.  These  apprehensions 
we  hold  to  be  groundless,— the  more  so  because  the  very 
same  jirocess  of  collecting,  scrutinizing,  and  generalizing 
facts,  which  led  Mr.  Lyell  to  assert  the  sufficiency  of 
existing  agencies  in  reference  to  the  physical  or  inorganic 
changes  of  the  earth's  surface,  has,  with  much  greater 
certainty  of  reasoning,  led  him  to  maintain  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  species  of  animate  being,  at  successive 
epochs,  and  the  blotting  out  of  others  from  the  book  of 
nature— a fact  established  by  the  most  irresistible  geolo- 
gical evidence — is  a fact  which  no  existing  agencies  of 
change  in  the  form  and  conditions  of  organized  beings 
can  explain,  and  which  is  among  the  great  mysteries  of 
Creative  Power.  “ It  is  impossible,”  says  Sir  H.  Davy, 
in  a passage  in  his  ‘ Consolations  in  Travel,’ — to  which 
Mr.  I.yell  has  taken  exception, — “to  defend  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  present  order  of  things  is  the  ancient  and 
constant  order  of  nature,  only  modified  by  existing  laws. 
In  those  strata  which  are  deepest,  and  which  must  con- 
sequently be  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  deposited,  forms 
even  of  vegetable  life  are  rare  ; shells  and  vegetable  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  next  order;  the  bones  of  fishes 
and  oviparous  reptiles  exist  in  the  following  class;  the 
remains  of  birds,  with  those  of  the  same  genera  men- 
tioned before,  exist  in  the  next  order;  those  of  quadrupeds 
of  an  extinct  species,  in  a still  more  recent  class  ; and  it 
is  only  in  the  loose  and  slightly-consolidated  strata  of 
gravel  and  sand — and  which  are  usually  called  diluvian 
formations— that  the  remains  of  animals  such  as  now 
jieople  the  globe,  are  found,  with  others  belonging  to  ex- 
tinct species.  But  in  none  of  these  lormations,  whether 
called  secondary,  tertiary,  or  diluvial,  have  the  remains 
of  man  or  any  of  his  works  been  discovered ; and  whoever 
dwells  upon  this  subject,  must  be  convinced  that  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things,  and  the  comparatively  recent  existence 
of  man  as  the  master  of  the  globe,  is  as  certain  as  the 
destruction  of  a former  and  a different  order,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  a number  of  living  forms,  which  have  no  types 
in  being.  In  the  oldest  secondary  strata,  there  are  no 
remains  of  such  animals  as  now  belong  to  the  surtace ; 
and  in  the  rocks,  which  may  be  regarded  as  more  recently 
deposited,  these  remains  occur  but  rarely,  and  with  abun- 
dance of  extinct  species ;— there  seems,  at  it  w'ere,  a 
gradual  approach  to  the  present  system  ot  things,  and  a 
succession  of  de.structions  and  creations  preparatory  to 
the  existence  of  men.”  With  the  spirit  ot  these  remarks 
we  fully  concur;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Lyell  s caveat, 
backed,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  by  the  able  authors  of 
the ‘Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,’  we  hold  the  crypto- 
gamous  plants  to  be  less  complex  in  their  organization 
than  the  dicolytedenous,  and  the  molluscm  to  be  of  a 
lower  scale  of  beings  than  reptiles  and  birds  ; and  these 
again  as  inferior  to  the  mammiferous  animals.  We  hold, 
moreover,  that  this  ascending  scale  of  organization  har- 
monizes with  that  beautihd  adjustment  of  plants  and 
animals  to  the  physical  conditions  of  their  dwelling-place, 
which  is  among  the  many  striking  proofs  of  infinite  wis- 
dom ; and  we  may  add,  were  revelation  and  history  silent, 
there  is  abundant  and  most  decisive  geological  evidence 


to  show  that  man  is  of  modern— geologically  speaking— 
of  very  modern  origin  ; and  we  w’ill  also  affirm,  that  there  is 
strong  physiological  ground  for  maintaining — contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  LyelWthat  his  physical  organization  is 
superior  to  that  of  every  other  animal. 

That  animals  and  plants  can  be  modified  to  a large  ex- 
tent by  food,  climate,  training,  and  other  external  causes, 
is  a fact  of  every-day  existence.  The  dog  is  a familiar 
instance  of  this  power  of  impressing  modifications,  of 
great  apparent  amount  in  form  and  properties  ; and  our 
iarm-yards  and  gardens  bear  also  decisive  testimony  to  its 
extent.  The  question,  however,  is— has  this  power  of  mo- 
dification a limit?  and  is  the  transmutationist  warranted 
to  infer,  that  because  existing  agencies  may  lead  to  some 
change  in  the  form  and  habits  ot  plants  and  animals,  they 
may  therefore  lead  to  uny  change  without  limit  or  selec- 
tion ? Now  the  same  observations  which  teach  us,  that 
in  new  conditions  of  liie  new  powers  ot  accommodation 
may  be  called  into  play,  teach  us  also  that  this  mutability 
has  its  laws  and  its  limits; — fixed  laws  and  narrow  limits. 
Let  us  take  the  case  ofthe  dog  in  illustration  of  both  pro- 
positions. Among  many  curious  instances,  cited  by  Mr. 
Lyell,  of  this  animal’s  a]>titude  to  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions  of  existence,  and  to  acquire  and  transmit  new 
instincts,  we  can  only  afford  to  quote  the  following:  — 

“ Some  of  our  countrymen,  engaged  of  late  in  comlucting  the 
princif)al  mining  associations  in  IMexico,  carried  out  witli  them 
some  English  greyhoumls  of  the  liest  breed,  to  hunt  the  hares 
which  abound  in  that  country.  Ihe  great  platlorm,  which  is  the 
scene  of  sjiort,  is  an  elevation  of  about  1)000  teet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stood  habitually  at  the 
lieight  of  about  nineteen  inches.  It  was  found  that  the  greyhounds 
could  not  sui)port  the  fatigue  of  a long  chace  in  this  attenuated 
atmosphere,  and  before  they  could  come  u]>  with  their  prey,  they 
lay  down  gasping  for  breath  ; but  these  same  animals  have  pro- 
diiced  whelps  which  have  grown  up,  and  are  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree incommoded  bv  the  want  ol  density  in  the  air.  but  run  dowm 
the  hares  with  as  much  ease  as  the  fleetest  of  their  race  in  this 
country.” 

But'various  as  are  the  climates  and  circumstancesin  which 
dogs  have  been  placed,  and  numerous  as  are  the  modifica- 
tions of  which  the  animal  is  susceptible,  we  look  in  vain  for 
those  essential  changes  which  would  be  required  to  lend 
even  the  semblance  of  a foundation  for  the  theory  of  La- 
marck,respecting  the  growth  of  neworgans  andthe  gi'adual 
obliteration  of  others.  We  find,  moreover,  that  the  modifi- 
cation takes  place  only  in  particular  qualities  and  organs, 
leaving  the  original  type  of  the  race  unchanged— and  that 
the  limit  ofthe  entire  duration  is  reached  in  a brief  period 
of  time,  after  which  no  further  modification  can  be  obtained. 
In  all  the  varieties  of  the  dog,  says  Cuvier,  the  relations  of 
the  bones  with  each  other  are  essentially  the  same ; the 
form  ofthe  teeth  never  changes  in  any  perceptible  degree, 
except  that,  in  some  individual  one  additional  false  grinder 
occasionally  appears,  sometimes  on  the  one  side,  and  some- 
times on  the  other.  The  greatest  dejiarture  from  a com- 
mon type— and  it  constitutes  the  maximum  of  variation  as 
yet  known  in  the  animal  kingdom— is  exemplified  in  those 
races  of  dogs  which  have  a supernumerary  toe  on  the  hind 
loot,  with  the,  corresponding  tarsal  bones  ; a variety  ana- 
logous to  one  presented  by  six-fingered  families  of  the 
human  race.— (Cuvier  Disc.  Prel.  p.  129,  quoted  by  Lyell.) 
But  how  different  is  all  this  from  the  new  species,  and  the 
different  organs  and  the  distinct  form  and  habits  which 
belonged  to  the  fossil  creature  of  the  dilferent  geological 
formations  that  were  successively  deposited  in  the  progress 
ofthe  changes  of  the  earth’s  surl'ace?  Giving  the  trans- 
mutationist the  full  benefit  of  the  modifying  influence  of 
external  circumstances,  we  will  ask,  must  not  the  limit  of 
that  influence  be  very  defined  and  very  narrow,  since  it  has 
failed  lo  establish  a single  new  species  ot  plant  or  animal  ? 
“ How  wild,  then,  and  unphilosophical,”  observes  an  able 
modern  writer,  “ is  it  to  attempt  to  snatch  up  the  first 
phrase  of  Nature’s  lecture,  without  allowing  her  to  finish  her 
sentence, — to  catch  at  her  confession  of  certain  moderate 
changes  of  particular  kinds  under  certain  circumsiances, 
and  to  insist  upon  it  that  she  meant  to  say  indefinite 
changes  of  entirely  different  kinds.  Because  organs  may 
become  larger  by  use  or  less  by  disuse,  theielore  it  is  held 
that  new  organs  may  be  produced,  though  here  the  ana- 
logy of  production  is  necessarily  utterly  obliterated.  Be- 
cause animals  are  strenuous  in  exercising  power  which  they 
feel  they  possess,  in  gratifications  which  they  know  they 
like,  therefore  they  vvere  at  one  time  still  more  urgent  in 
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trying  to  exercise  powers  nnfelt  and  unknown,  and  si  rained  ] 
still  more  eagerly  after  acquisitions  of  which  they  could 
not  guess  the  natiiie.  And  because  muscular  efforts  ad 
nervous  sensations  can  produce  certain  physical  etfects 
directly  upon  the  human  frame,  therefore  such  causes  may 
also  produce  complex  contrivances  quite  dissimilar  or  op- 
posite to  those  which  physical  causation  could  occasion. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  effort  to  seize  its  prey  might 
tend  to  lengthen  the  legs  of  a spider ; but  what  effort 
could  tend  to  make  it  construct  an  apparatus  for  secreting 
a gelatinous  substance,  to  the  end,  that  when  the  many 
generations  had  elapsed,  in  which  such  an  organization 
could  be  established,  the  creature  might  spin  a fine  net  of 
this  substance,  in  order  to  catch  a kind  of  food  which  be- 
fore it  could  not  have  tasted.”* 

But  even  the  changes  which  nature  allows  man  to  make 
in  some  of  her  living  productions,  she  does  not  adopt ; 
they  endure  only  while  man  continues  his  cares.  The 
moment  he  withdraws  his  modifying  tillage,  the  scene  is 
changed,  and  nature  is  herself  again.  Horticulture  fur- 
nishes numerous  instances  of  this  universal  law.  Tillage 
has  ti-ansformed  the  crab  into  the  apple,  the  sloe  into  the 
plum,  and— to  quote  a still  more  striking  example — has 
metamorphosed  the  wild  cabbage— a bitter  plant,  with 
wavy,  sea-green  leaves,  and  saltish  taste — into  two  dis- 
tinct vegetables,  as  unlike  each  other  as  is  each  to  the 
parent  plant— the  red  cabbage  and  the  caulifiower.  But 
leave  these  plants  to  themselves  — let  the  human  hand  be 
no  longer  there  to  apply  the  rich  manure — to  prune  and 
to  tend — and  the  process  is  reversed  ; the  fragrant  apple 
degenerates  into  the  original  crab— the  luscious  plum  into 
the  sloe — and  the  curded  cauliflower  into  the  wild  plant 
which  we  have  just  described. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  provision  of  nature  for  securing  the 
integrity  and  permanency  of  the  several  species  of  living 
beings,  and,  par  consequence,  guarding  against  a trans- 
mutation. It  may  be  laid  down  as  a general  principle  or 
law',  that  mules  or  hybrids  do  not  exist  in  nature  ; and 
that  where  they  do  exist,  either  through  human  contrivance 
or  other  means,  they  are  barren.  In  summing  up  the 
results  of  his  observations  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Lyell 
says — 

“ Itiules  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  a state  of  nature  ; 
and  no  examples  are  yet  known  of  their  having  procreated  in  a 
wild  state.  But  it  has  keen  proved  that  liybrids  are  not  univer- 
sally steril,  provided  the  parent  stocks  have  a near  affinity  to  each 
other, — although  the  continuation  of  the  mixed  race,  for  several 
generations,  appears  hitherto  to  have  been  obtained  only  by  cross- 
ing the  hybrids  with  individuals  of  pure  species, — an  experiment 
which  by  no  means  bears  out  the  hypothesis  that  a true  hybrid 
race  could  ever  be  permanently  established." 

There  are  other  topics  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
changes  in  the  organic  world  now  in  progress,  which  w'e 
should  willingly  enter  upon,  were  tve  not  unwilling  to  ex- 
tend this  article  beyond  its  due  limits.  We  would  particu- 
larly call  attention  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  plants  and  aniiuals,  in  reference 
to  which  Mr.  Lyell  has  brought  together  a great  mass  of 
interesting  evidence.  No  fact  in  natural  history  is  better 
established,  or  more  remarkable,  than  the  division  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  into  distinct  zones  or  provinces,  each 
the  dwelling-place  or  habitat  of  distinct  and  peculiar 
tribes  or  families  of  plants  and  animals.  Nor  is  the  dis- 
tribution wholly  an  affair  of  latitude,  climate,  temperature, 
or  peculiarities  of  the  soil.  Districts  under  the  same  circum- 
stances of  latitude  and  temperature,  have  been  found  to 
possess  a different  flora  and  fauna.  Thus,  8t.  Helena 
possesses  sixty-five  native  species  of  plants  ; and  of  these 
only  three  have  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 
And  this  isolation  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  ocean  boundary  of  that  island  ; for  if  we 
take  an  unbroken  continent,  we  find  these  boundary-lines 
to  exist  in  wide  spaces.  Then  there  are  no  indigenous 
quadrupeds  common  to  the  old  and  the  new  world.  Ame- 
rica has  its  fauna  ; the  old  Continent,  animals  not  to  be 
found  in  the  American  ; while  Australia  presents  us  with 
races  of  living  beings  differing  altogether  from  those  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe. 

These  important  facts  point  to  one  inference  of  no  little 
importance  in  fossil  geology,  and  which  has  not,  by  any 
means,  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The  study  of 
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organic  remains,  or  rather  the  identification  of  strata  by 
means  of  their  embedded  fossils,  has  been  of  late  years 
pursued  with,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  an  almost  en- 
grossing ardour,  by  the  geologists  of  France  and  England. 
A striking  instance  of  the  exclusive  and  unduly  magnify- 
ing interest  with  which  this  branch  of  geology  is  consi- 
dered by  these  gentlemen  is  furnished  by  the  attempt 
(which  for  more  reasons  than  we  have  now  time  to  put 
forward,  we  trust  will  be  unsuccessful)  of  Mr.  Lyell,  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  to  found  a new  nomenclature  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  supracretaceous  group,  on  the  mere 
percentage  of  their  fossil  testacea*.  Now  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  analogy  from  the  present  to  the  past — from  the 
changes  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds  actually  in 
progress  to  the  operations  of  the  same  agencies  in  former 
periods  of  the  earth’s  history-  the  great  thesis  of  Mr. 
Lyell’s  book  — we  should,  on  the  one  hand,  be  very  cau- 
tious in  concluding  that  deposits  or  formations  must  have 
been  contemporaneous  because  their  fossil  contents  are 
identical;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  slow  to 
assert  that  because  their  fossils  are  not  identical,  they 
are  not  synchronous  formations.  If  the  surface  of  the 
earth  were  this  moment  to  be  submerged  under  the  ocean, 
it  is  plain  from  the  facts  to  which  we  have  referred  re- 
specting the  distribution  and  diffusion  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, that  this  fossil-identification  theory  would  be  of  little 
aid  to  a post-diluvian  enquirer.  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood. We  are  far  from  underrating  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  organic  remains;  we  are  fully  aware  that  the 
examination  of  the  fossils  of  the  Paris  basins  by  Cuvier 
and  Brogniart  in  1809,  constituted  anew  era  in  geology ; and 
that  the  labours  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  follow'ers  in  this  coun- 
try have  mainly  contributed  to  advance  geology  to  the  rank 
of  a science  of  observation.  But  we  do  maintain  that 
this  study  is  too  exclusively  cultivated  by  modern  geolo- 
gists—as  if  it  embraced  all  the  elements  of  the  science — 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  a subsidiary  branch  or  section. 
How  else  are  we  to  account  for  the  unpardonable  neglect 
which  mineralogy — including  crystallography,  chemistry, 
and  their  singularly  interesting  and  important  relations 
which  are  classed  under  the  head  of  isomorphisms — has 
for  years  back  received  from  British  geologists,  and  winch 
is  so  significantly  expressed  by  the  sneer  of  an  eminent 

fossilist — “ that  Mr.  A is  too  good  a mineralogist 

to  know  anything  of  the  present  state  of  geological 
science  ?” 

“We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  accompany  Mr.  Lyell 
through  that  part  of  his  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  sys- 
tematic arrangement  and  classification  of  the  several 
formations  of  the  earth’s  crust — for  the  merits  of  his 
book  on  this  point,  and  indeed  as  a systematic  treatise 
on  geology  in  general,  are  much  inferior  to  M.  de  la 
Beche’s  ‘ Manual.’  We  think  it  better  to  point  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  main  feature,  and  we  may  add  main 
excellence,  of  his  work — namely,  the  showing  that  geolo- 
gists, in  neglecting  the  operation  of  the  physical  agencies 
at  present  in  existence,  went  astray  from  the  path  of  pro- 
fitable observation,  and  that  the  great  key  to  the  solution 
of  the  earlier  problems  of  geology  must  be  sought  for 
in  a careful  study  of  the  intensity  and  magnitude  of  exist- 
ing memorials  and  agents  of  change.  It  matters  nothing 
that  Mr.  Lyell  has  himself  overlooked  or  underrated  the 
influence  of  some  of  these  agents— the  influence  of  rain, 
for  example,  as  an  agent  of  terrestrial  destruction,  and  of 
vegetation  on  the  other  hand  as  a conservative  check  to 
the  degrading  power  of  currents — that  he  has  sometimes 
strained  his  analogies  between  the  past  and  the  present 

The  European  tertiary  strata  may  be  referred  to  four  suc- 
cessive periods,  eacli  characterised  by  containing  a verv  different 
proportion  of  fossil  shells  of  rectnt  .species.  To  tlie.se  four  periods 
Mr.  Lyell  cii-es  the  name  of  newer  P/iocene,  older  Pliocene,  Mi- 
ocene, and  Eocene.  The  term  “ Pliocene”  is  derived  from  -rXuan 
major  and  xiavos  recens,  as  the  major  part  of  the  fossil  shells  are 
recent.  “ Miocene,”  in  like  manner,  is  derived  from  /xuan  minor, 
and  xaiio;  recens — its  embedded  shells  being  in  a minority  with 
regard  to  living  species.  And  “ Eocene’’  is  derived  from  r,us 
aurora,  and  xnnas  recens  — being  considered  as  the  dawn  or 
commencement  of  the  existing  state  of  the  animate  creation. 
M'e  consider,  as  we  have  intimated  in  the  text,  this  terminology 
to  be  very  faulty,  and  should  much  ]irefer  the  substitutes  hvpotri- 
tal,  mesotrital,  and  hypertrital,  proposed  by  Mr.  Conybeare.  We 
also  consider  Mr.  Lyell’s  term  hypogcne  as  a very  bad  substitute 
for  primary  formations. 
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too  far,  and  that  his  theory  of  diurnal  geology,  as  it  has 
been  happily  designated  by  Mr.  Greenongh  though  based 
on  a very  broad  foundation  of  evidence— does  not  reach 
so  far  as  the  formation  of  the  primary  or  silicated  rocks. 
The  service  which  he  has  conferred  upon  geological  science, 
and  the  merit  which  cannot  be  denied  him  is  this  he  has 
shown  how  much  the  progress  of  sound  geology  vv as  im- 
peded by  the  unconscious  ignorance  ol  the  first  geologists, 
respecting  the  influence  of  physical  forces  m dai  y opera- 
tion ; and  even  after  the  attention  of  geologists  had  been 
called  to  their  force,  he  has  brought  a mass  of  evidence  to 
demonstrate  that  their  magnitude  and  intensity  w'ere rated 
much  too  low  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  living 
schools  of  Paris,  Freyberg,  and  London.  It  will  take 
years  to  determine  the  value— relative  and  intrinsic— ot 
these  sources  of  change  in  the  condition  ot  the  earth  s sur- 
face ; but  though  we  are  far  Irom  subscribing  to  all  Mr. 
Lyell’s  views  and  inferences,  we  feel  that  to  him  we  are 
indebted  for  having  clearly  pointed  them  out,  and  lor 
showing  that  the  study  of  the  present  course  of  Nature,  so 
far  from  being  exhausted,  is  only  just  commenced ; and, 
that  therefore,  in  this  infancy  of  geological  science,  we  are 
not  warranted  to  bring  in  extraordinary  or  catastrophic 
agents  of  change,  to  cut  the  knot  which  we  have  not  had 
patience  to  untie. 


BEKE’S  ORIGINES  BIBLIC^. 

Origines  Biblicie  ; or,  Researches  in  Primeval  History.  ^ By 
Charles  Tilstone  Beke.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  London.  1834.  Pp.  352. 

For  the  sake  of  the  novelty  of  many  of  its  views,  and  the 
ingenuity  w’ith  which  they  are  supported,  this  is  a book 
which  we  think  deserves  to  have  attention  called  to  it.  It 
would  be  absurd  in  sucb  a notice  as  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  on  the  present  occasion,  to  affect  either  to  exa- 
mine or  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  all  the  positions 
which  the  author  advances;  to  review  the  work  in  that 
sense  would  demand  much  more  consideration  and  re- 
search than,  w’e  frankly  conless,  it  has  been  in  oui  powei 
to  bestow  upon  it ; but  we  believe  that  we  shall,  neverthe- 
less, do  our  readers  a service,  for  which  they  will  thank 
us,  if  we  give  them  such  an  account  of  the  book  as  shall 
at  least  indicate  to  them  the  ground  gone  over  m it,  and 
put  them  in  possession  of  its  most  important  conclusions, 
and  the  general  outlines  of  the  theory  which  it  attempts 

to  establish.  • . . , 

In  his  preface,  the  writer  evinces  much  anxiety  to  have 
it  fully  understoood  that  his  speculations,  whethei  Bisy 
may  be  considered  successful  or  the  reverse,  are  entirely 
the  produce  of  his  own  reflection  ; and  that  especially  he 
has  abstained,  while  pursuing  his  own  course  ot  scriptiual 
interpretation,  from  looking  into  the  works  ot  any  of  t he 
modern  rationalist  divines  of  Germany.  While  he  admits 
the  value  that  may  possibly  belong  to  much  that  has  been 
done  by  this  school  oi  inquirers,  he  has  pieieiied,  he 
says,  “ not  to  be  indebted  for  any  suggestions  to  a source 
which  professes  to  consider  the  sacred  writings  indepen^ 
dently  of,  and  without  regard  to,  their  inspired  character. 
However,  in  the  very  next  sentence,  he  tells  us  that  now 
he  has  written  and  published  his  book,  he  shall  have  no 
hesitation  in  consulting  and  examining  the  works  ot  the 
said  heretical  writers  whenever  he  may  find  it  necessary  or 
deem  it  expedient  to  do  so.  Mr.  Beke’s  scruples  strike  us 
as  being  of  a somewhat  odd  description.  If  he  means  to 
read  the  writings  of  the  German  Rationalists  befoie  pie- 
paring  any  future  w'ork — perhaps  even  before  he  publishes 
another  volume  of  the  present  work— we  cannot  undei- 
stand  what  should  have  made  him  think  it  so  improper  to 
look  into  them  before  bringing  out  the  volume  he  has 
actually  produced.  'Ihesin,  if  sin  there  be,  would  seem 
to  be  the  same,  whether  the  unhallowed  aid  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  a first  or  for  a subsequent  publication. 
But  for  our  own  parts,  we  conceive  that  the  light  ol  truth 
ought  to  be  admitted  in  as  large  a measure  as  possible,  let 
it  come  from  what  quarter  it  may  ; we  have  no  notion  oi 
shutting  our  windows,  and  leaving  ourselves  in  the  dark, 
or  burning  candles  at  noon-day,  merely  because  the  sun- 
shine that  fills  the  room  may  happen  to  be  in  part  reflected 
from  the  walls  or  roof  of  another  building,  the  purpose  ot 
which  we  may  not  altogether  approve.  We  do  not  deny 
the  advantage,  in  some  cases,  of  prosecuting  an  investi- 
gation in  the  independent  mode  which  Mr.  Beke  appears 
to  have  followed  — keeping  exclusively  to  the  original 
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authorities,  and  not  suffering  the  judgment  to  be  biased 
or  pre-occupied  by  the  conclusions  of  previous  inquirers. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  original  views  are  often  most  likely 
to  be  struck  out.  But  having  thus  examined  his  subject 
in  the  simple  strength  of  his  own  understanding,  every  in- 
quirer, especially  he  who  proposes  to  call  the  public  atten- 
tion to  the  results  of  his  .studies,  w'ould  seem  to  be  bound, 
as  his  next  business,  to  ascertain  what  has  been  achieved 
by  those  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  same  field.  He 
must  otheiwise  be  unable  to  judge  whether  he  has  really 
anything  new  to  communicate  to  the  world  or  not. 
Blit,  besides,  although  he  may  have  taken  the  most  proper 
course  in  forming  his  opinions  in  the  first  instance  for 
himself,  he  might  possibly  find  good  reason  for  modifying 
some  of  the  views  he  had  adopted,  or  he  might  be  enabled 
to  give  them  both  additional  illustration  and  more  extended 
scope,  by  comparing  his  own  researches  with  those  of 
others. 

Founding  his  system  of  primeval  history  and  geography 
upon  the  statements  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Mr.  Beke 
commences  his  w'ork  by  some  remarks  in  vindication  ot 
the  authority  of  these  ancient  writings,  W'hich  he  justly 
contends,  on  the  ground  of  their  undoubted  antiquity 
alone,  are  entitled  to  take  precedence  over  all  other  exist- 
ing historical  records.  He  proceeds  to  observe,  with  equal 
justice,  that  we  can  only  get  at  the  true  import  of  these 
venei'able  documents  by  taking  them  in  their  original  form,_ 
and  that  if  we  trust  instead  to  any  mere  translation  of 
them  into  another  language,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  w'e 
read  what  they  really  contain.  It  is  evident  that  in  any 
case  of  difference  the  authority  of  the  translation  can  ne- 
ver be  put  in  competition  with  that  of  the  original. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  received  notions  in  regard  to 
primeval  history  and  geography,  as  far  as  they  proless  to 
be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  not  founded 
upon  these  Scriptures  at  all,  but  upon  the  Septuagint 
translation  of  them  into  Greek.  The  importance  of  this 
consideration  will  be  obvious  from  a single  instance.  A 
country  which  makes  a great  figure  in  the  early  patri- 
archal history,  is  that  called  Egypt  in  the  Septuagint  and 
in  our  common  English  translation.  But  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  the  country  in  question  is  called,  not  Egypt,  but 
uniformly  Mitzraim.  How'  much  ot  the  commonly  re- 
ceived system  of  primeval  history  must  be  given  up  if  it 
should  be  made  to  appear  that  the  land  of  Mitzraim  is 
not  Egypt  at  all?  . 

It  is  true  that  the  common  interpretation  ot  the  He- 
brew geographical  names  occurring  in  their  ancient  books 
appea'is  to  have  been  early  adopted  even  by  the  Jew's 
themselves, —nay,  in  all  probability,  to  have  originated 
with  them.  But  the  extreme  ignorance  with  regard  to 
their  national  antiquities,  into  which  this  people  fell  at 
one  period  of  their  history,  is  evident  from  many  passages 
in  their  own  records.  “ It  is  stated,  as  Mr.  Beke  re- 
marks (in  2 Kings,  xxii.)  “ that  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  the  book  of  the  law  w'as  found 
(accidentally,  as  it  would  appear)  by  Hilkiah,  the  high 
priest ‘ And  Shaphan  (the  scribe)  read  it  before  the  king. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king  had  heard  the  words 
of  the  book  of  the  law',  that  he  rent  his  clothes.’  Here 
W'as  a religious  and  virtuous  king,  who  (as  w'e  are  told  in 
2 Chron.  xxxiv.  3,  where  the  account  of  the  same  event  is 
repeated,)  ‘ in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was 
yet  young  (that  is,  sixteen  years  of  age),  began  to  seek 
after  the  God  of  David,  his  father;’  but  who  yet,  for  he 
period  of  ten  years  after,  appears  to  have  remained  with- 
out the  knowledge  even  ot  the  words  ol  the  law. 

“ Wlien,  however  (he  proceeds  to  observe),  the  Sacred  Volume 
began  again  to  lie  studied  by  the  Jews,  a sincere  desire  to  under- 
stand  and  appreciate  its  contents  doubtless  existed  in  their  minds; 
blit  neitlier  their  dispositions  nor  their  intellectual  faculties — per- 
verted as  they  had  become  by  false  doctrines,  and  by  the  monstrous 
traditions  and  fables  which  they  had  learned  in  Babylon  and  the 
other  countries  of  their  dispersion, — were  in  a fit  state  to  receive 
the  truth.  Yet,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  their  ig- 
norance and  incompetency,  it  was  only  natural  that,  in  thus  re- 
commencing the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  they  should  have  been 
desirous  of  uiiderstaiiding  the  historical  portioms  of  the  Sacred 
Volume,  and  esjiecially  of  acfpuring  some  definite  knowledge 
concerning  the  situations  of  the  many  memorable  places  to  which 
their  national  historv  refers.  Their  means  of  arriving  at  just 
conclusions  on  the  subject  were  defective ; but  the  se H-stifficiency 
and  credulity  consequent  on  their  imperlect  knowledge  would 
have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  deficiency : hence  we  may 
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conceive  how — in  the  same  manner  as  the  Em.press  Helena  and 
lier  coadjutors  and  successors  corrupted  the  Topography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity, — the  Jews,  at 
an  earlier  period,  assumed  the  authority  of  determining  the  sites 
of  the  countries  and  places  which  were  so  interesting  to  them,  as 
recorded  in  or  connected  with  their  national  history.  In  doing 
so  they  tvere  aided  no  doubt  in  many  instances  by  the  natural 
localities,  by  architectural  remains,  and  by  other  distinguishing 
marks;  but  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases  they  must  have 
been  left  to  their  own  deductions  from  the  Sacred  Writings  ; 
which  deductions  would  have  been  founded,  in  great  measure, 
upon  the  perverted  and  erroneous  notions  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy which  they  had  either  acquired  in  the  countries  of  their 
captivity,  or  adopted  from  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  with  whom 
they  were  now  brought  into  immediate  contact.” 

Nothing  can  be  sounder  than  the  following  canon, 
which  is  given  in  a note  to  a subsequent  page  : — 

“ It  is  the  Irunslutio/i  of  the  proper  names  of  countries,  in  the 
Septuagint  version,  which  has  tended,  more  tlian  any  other  cause, 
to  prevent  even  the  suspicion  of  error  in  the  geographical  identi- 
fications of  the  Jews.  Mhienever  a i-evisiou  of  our  authorized 
translation  of  the  Bible  shall  be  determined  upon,  I would  sug- 
gest that  the  names  of  countries  shmild  be  left  as  in  the  original 
text;  and  also,  that  those  of  objects  of  natural  history,  and  of 
science  in  general,  should  not  be  attempted  to  be  translated,  in 
cases  in  which  the  least  doubt  remains  as  to  their  true  meaning.” 

The  practice  of  the  authors  of  the  common  translation, 
in  retaining  the  original  names  of  the  Gopher  and  Shittim 
woods,  is  instanced  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  rule  might  be  observed. 

The  general  principles  that  have  been  stated  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  author’s  theory;  and  we  have  therefore 
explained  them  at  some  length.  We  now  proceed  to 
notice  more  briefly  some  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  novel  elucidations  of  particular  points  to  which  his 
method  has  conducted  him. 

His  second  chapter  is  occupied  with  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  true  situation  of  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
upon  which  the  ark  rested  after  the  cessation  of  the  flood. 
The  country  or  kingdom  of  Ararat  is  mentioned  in  various 
passages  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures.  From  these,  it  may 
be  gathered,  that  it  was  situated  to  the  north  of  Babylon, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Nineveh,  and  near  the  kingdom 
of  Minni,  which  is  probably  the  country  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Armenia. 

It  is  stated,  however,  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  in 
making  their  way  to  the  plain  of  Shinar,  where  the  Tower 
of  Babel  was  begun  to  be  built,  the  descendants  of  Noah 
journeyed  “ from  the  east.”  How  is  this  consistent  with 
the  fact,  that  the  country  of  Ararat  is  oftener  than  once 
elsewhere  described  as  lying  to  the  north  of  Babylon  ? 

But  is  there  really  any  ground  for  assuming,  as  is  done 
in  this  objection,  that  the  city  and  tower  of  Babel— the 
Babel  of  Nimrod— and  the  Babel  or  Babylon  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar— were  identical?  Mr.  Beke  contends,  that,  with 
the  exception  merely  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  all 
the  facts  and  considerations  bearing  upon  the  point  are 
distinctly  opposed  to  this  notion. 

The  probable  condition,  immediately  after  the  deluge, 
of  the  site  on  which  the  Babylon  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates)  stood, — the  circumstance 
that,  in  all  likelihood,  indeed,  this  spot  must  then  have 
been  covered  by  part  of  the  sea  which  we  now  call  the 
Persian  Gulf, — is  adduced  as  almost  demonstrating  the 
im])Ossibility  of  the  common  supposition,  that  it  was  the 
place  on  which  the  human  family  attempted  to  make  their 
first  permanent  settlement,  in  their  second  occupation  of 
the  earth.  Our  author  thinks  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
holding  even  that  the  Babel  of  Nimrod  (although  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  the  land  of  Shinar)  was 
the  same  city  with  that  which  was  founded  by  these 
fathers  of  mankind  before  their  dispersion,  but  which  we 
are  cx]ire.ssly  told  “they  left  oft' to  build”  when  they  were 
“ scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.” 

The  original  land  of  Shinar,  klr.  Beke  ])laces  in  tlie  dis- 
trict to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  36th  and 
38th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where,  according  to  his  map, 
the  river  commences  its  course  towards  the  south.  The 
“mountains  of  Ararat”  he  considers  to  be  neither  the  A1 
Judi  mountains  to  the  south-west  of  Lake  \'an,  northe 
double-peaked  Agridagh  or  Masis,  to  the  north-east  of  that 
lake — with  one  or  other  of  which  they  are  commonly  iden- 
tified— but  rather  a portion  of  the  A1  Judi  ridge  directly  to 
the  east  of  the  lake,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 


the  Morad,  or  Eastern  Frat,  one  of  the  rivers  which  having 
taken  a southern  course  afterwards  form  the  classical 
Euphrates.  Without  determining  the  precise  spot  on 
which  the  ark  rested,  he  conceives,  from  a variety  of  con- 
siderations, that  it  “ must  be  sought  to  the  south  of  the 
Euphrates— that  it  must  have  been  situate  at  a considerable 
elevation,  probably  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  district — 
that  it  had  a westerly  or  north-westerly  aspect  and  decli- 
vity— that  the  descent  from  it  to  the  lowlands  was  not 
precipitous,  but  easy  and  practicable  — and  that  either  the 
Euphrates  itself,  or  some  (irincipal  branch  of  that  river, 
was  fully  in  sight  from  it.”  “ The  range  of  the  Barema 
mountains,”  he  adds,  “ (the  Taurus  of  Strabo)  would  seem 
to  include  spots  likely  to  fulfil  all  these  conditions  ; but  by 
personal  investigation  alone  can  it  be  determined  what 
particular  locality  in  that  chain  will  answer  absolutely  to 
the  above  description.” 

In  bis  third  chapter  our  author  discusses  the  question 
respecting  the  jrrimitive  state  of  man  and  the  origin  and 
history  of  human  civilization.  We  had  occasion  to  advert 
to  this  subject  in  a recent  number— (see  ‘Printing  Ma- 
chine,’ No.  19  ; article  on  ‘ Lang’s  Migrations  of  the  Poly- 
nesian Nation ’) — and  need  only  say  here,  that  with  the 
general  scope  of  the  opinions  advanced  by  the  present 
writer  we  fully  concur.  One  observation  which  he  makes 
is  of  importance,  if  w'e  admit  the  supposition  that  the  de- 
luge from  which  Noah  and  his  family  were  preserved  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  globe.  A fundamental  error,  he 
remarks,  into  which  many  preceding  writers  have  fallen, 
has  arisen  from  their  not  taking  any  account  of  the  i'act 
“ that  the  present  human  race  has  sprung,  not  from  a 
common  ancestor  in  a primitive  state  of  society,  but  from 
one  who  was  himself  a member  of  a previous  social  state, 
which  had  already  existed  for  many  ages ; nor  of  the  con- 
clusion which  must  inevitably  be  drawn  fiom  that  fact, 
viz.,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  natural  state  of  the 
first  man  Adam,  the  progenitor  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
the  contemplation  of  that  state  cannot  aid  us  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  primary  condition  of  the  post-diluvian 
world,  which  takes  its  origin  from  Noah  and  the  seven 
other  persons  saved  in  the  ark,  who  were  members  of  an 
artificial  and,  most  probably,  an  highly  advanced  state  of 
society.”  We  may  observe,  that  although  this  consider- 
ation is  not,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  anywhere  distinctly  ad- 
vanced in  Dr.  Lang’s  work,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  that  writer’s  speculations,  his 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  style  of  architec- 
ture, may  be  referred  to  as  both  involving  and  illustrating 
the  principle  here  laid  down. 

In  the  general  conclusion,  however,  with  which  our 
author  winds  up  his  disquisition,  he  has  used  some  expres- 
sions which  cannot  be  assented  to.  It  certainly  is  not  true 
that  man  is  not  “ able  from  the  unaided  exercise  of  his 
natural  reason  to  make  a7iy  advance  in  civilization,”  and 
that  “ at  710  time  has  improvement  taken  place,  whether 
in  societies  or  in  individuals,  without  either  the  assistance 
of  other  societies  or  individuals  possessing  a higher  degree 
of  culture,  or  the  direct  instruction  of  divine  revelation.” 
After  a certain  advance  in  civilization  has  been  attained, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  progress  may  be 
continued  without  any  of  the  aids  here  spoken  of.  Ihe 
only  difficulty  is  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  element- 
ary ])rinciple. 

The  position  which  he  assigns  to  the  land  of  Shinar 
is  such,  our  author  conceives,  as  “ to  place  it  in  the  centre 
of  a tripartite  division  of  the  earth,  marked  by  the  .strong- 
est natural  boundaries.  The  Persian  Gult  (as  extended  to 
the  northward,  m the  way  already  mentioned)  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  other,  are  the  limits 
of  the  first  division  ; the  second  is  formed  by  the  lUediter- 
ranean  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas  on  the  other ; whilst  the  third  is  comprised  between 
the  soutbern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  So  totally  distinct  are  these  three 
divisions,  and  so  strongly  marked  are  their  boundaries, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
after  havinc:  once  entered  within  them,  ever  again  to  be- 
come united  (unless  they’  retraced  their  steps),  without 
continuing  their  journeys  until  the  extremities  of  these 
grand  divisions  of  tire  earth  again  approached  each  other.  ’ 

“ In  attiibiiting  (lie  proeeeti.s)  tlie  peojiling  of  each  of  these  three 
))i  incipal  divisions  of  the  earth  to  one  oi  the  sons  of  Noah,  I only 
follow  the  opinion  generally  received.  It  is  with  respect  to  the 
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point  whence  they  started,  and  the  more  particular  distrihntion 
of  their  descendants,  that  1 have  to  advance  opinions  wliich  are  at 
variance  with  those  that  have  hitherto  been  entertained,  by  all 
interpreters  of  Scripture  and  all  investigators  ot  ancient  history. 

The  great  error  of  writers  on  the  sniiject  a})pears  to  have 
arisen  from  their  desire  to  show  how,  and  by  whom,  the  whole  earth 
was  peopled;  in  endeavouring  to  do  which,  they  have  toiind  it 
necessary  to  scatter  abroad  the  descendants  ol  Noah,  in  a way 
for  which  they  had  no  warrant  either  in  Scripture  or  in  reason, 
The  view  which  I take  of  the  subject  is  far  more  conhiied,  and  is 
adopted  by  me  on  the  following  grounds: — 

“ The  saci-ed  historian,  in  his  account  of  the  dispersion  and 
fii-st  settling  of  the  earth,  does  not  go  beyond  the  third  genera- 
tion of  the  human  race.  Now,  even  assuming  that  at  the  period 
of  the  confusion  of  tongues  a decidedly  migratory  impulse  had 
been  given  to  mankind,  so  as  to  have  caused  them  to  overrun  the 
earth,  as  it  were  liy  forced  marches,  (which  assumption,  how- 
ever, is,  I think,  void  ot  reasonable  grounds,  and  is  besides 
entirely  unnecessary,)  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  mankind  should,  in  so  short  a space  of 
time,  have  extended  their  settlements  to  any  very  consider- 
able distance  from  the  central  point  ; at  all  events,  not  to 
those  utmost  limits  of  the  continents  of  Iturope,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  at  which,  from  some  fancied,  and  not  unfrequently  some 
forced,  resemblance  of  names,  their  settlements  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  discovered.  But  if  it  be  considered,  as  indeed 
appears  most  reasonable,  that  after  the  Almiglity,  by  His  direct 
interference,  had  once  broken  the  bond  of  union,  and  caused  a 
general  division  among  mankind  to  take  place,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  leave  them  to  be  influenced  by  the  increase  of  population, 
and  other  natural  impelling  causes,  in  the  migrations  which  they 
might  afterwards  make,  to  cause  their  ultimate  distribution  oyer 
the  whole  earth  ; — it  is  apparent  that  the  settlements  of  mankind 
in  the  first  ages  after  the  dispersion  could  have  been  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spot  whence  their  separation  had  originated. 
The  results  to  which  we  shall  be  led  in  the  course  of  the  present 
volume  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  position  ; 
for  it  will  he  manifest,  from  them,  that  the  earliest  settlements 
of  the  various  families  of  mankind, — that  is  to  say,  the  original 
possessions  of  the  several  descendants  of  Noah,  whose  names 
have  been  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  progenitors  of  the 
present  human  race. — are  exclusively  confined  within  the  limits 
of  the  countries  more  immediately  surrounding  the  land  ol 
Shinar.” 

We  shall  not  accompany  our  author  over  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  account  given  in  the  10th  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  of  the  distribution  among  the  different  regions 
of  the  earth  of  the  descendants  of  Noah.  But  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  quote  the  two  principles  or  canons  upon 
which  he  has  proceeded,  and  both  ot  which  w'e  believe  are 
new : — 

“ The  first  of  these  principles  is.  That  the  order  in  which  the 
names  of  the  different  descendants  of  each  of  the  sons  of  Noah 
are  arranged  in  that  geographical  table,  is  not  the  order  of  their 
births,  hut  that  of  the  relative  poiitio/is  of  the  countries  peopled  by 
them. 

“ The  second  principle  is,  That  in  the  same  table  the  descend- 
ants of  each  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  the  countries  peopled  by 
them,  are  named  by  the  inspired  historian  in  regular  order 
"linN  vehdd  ach6r),\\tera.\\y,  fromhefore 

to  behind,  but  meaning,  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  yVom  east  to  west." 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  the  results 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  thus  enunciated  ; hut 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  simple  enumeration 
of  a few  of  the  many  conclusions  either  entirely  novel,  or 
in  opposition  to  the  commonly  received  o])inions,  which 
are  attempted  to  he  established  in  the  course  ot  the  dis- 
rjuisition. 

■ The  Book  of  Genesis,  or  at  least  the  earlier  portion  of 
it,  Mr.  Beke  conceives  to  have  been  written  heiore  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  indeed  previously  to  the  departure  of  Abra- 
ham from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  The  whole  book,  as  we 
now  have  it,  he  considers  to  he  a collection  of  several  dis- 
tinct compositions. 

Next  in  antiquity  to  the  early  portion  of  Genesis  he 
ranks  the  Book  of  Job,  which  he  thinks  was  written  sub- 
sequently to  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  language 
of  Padan  Aiam,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  translated 
into  the  Hebrew.  Padan  Aram,  which  has  usually  been 
regarded  as  identical  with  Mesopotamia  (the  country  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris),  he  conceives 
to  have  been  most  certainly  a district  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Damascus,  and  in  all  probability  the  Ager  Damas- 
cenus  itself,  of  which  that  city  was  the  capital.  The  land 
of  Uz,  he  concludes,  was  in  Padan  Aram,  or  its  vicinity 


Padan  Aram,  it  may  be  observed,  means  literally  “ the 
plain  of  Aram,”— Aram  being  the  Hebrew  name  for  the 
country  which  the  Septuagint  and  our  translation  have 
called  Syria.  Mr.  Beke  holds  that  Aram  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  not  Syria  in  the  large  acceptation  in  which 
the  term  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  according  to  which  it 
was  made  to  include  Mesopotamia— but  Syria  Proper,  or 
Coelo-Syria,  only. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  positions  advanced  in 
the  book,  are — that  Egypt  is  not,  as  has  been  hitherto 
universally  believed,  the  Mitzraim  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures ; and  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  not  the  Red  Sea 
which  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  on  their  departure  from 
that  land  of  their  bondage.  The  true  Yam-Suph,  or  Red 
Sea,  our  author  contends,  must  have  been  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  and  Mitzraim  must  have  been  the  country  between 
that  sea  and  the  more  we.sterly  Gulf  of  Suez.  The  dis- 
tance betw-een  the  two  gulfs  is  above  150  miles.  It  fol- 
lows, that  the  true  situation  of  Mount  Sinai  cannot  be, 
where  it  has  been  hitherto  placed,  within  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Tor;  and  that  both  this  and  all  the  other  sta- 
tions of  the  forty  years’  wanderings,  can  only  be  looked 
for  in  the  great  Desert  of  Arabia,  to  the  ea.st  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba. 

These  opinions,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  are  at  least 
maintained  with  very  considerable  ingenuity,  and  well 
deserve  consideration.  The  importance  of  the  inquiries 
upon  which  Mr.  Beke  has  here  entered,  to  the  elucidation 
both  of  sacred  and  profane  history,  does  not  need  to  be 
pointed  out;  and  we  hope  that  the  reception  of  the  pre 
sent  volume  by  the  public  will  be  such  as  to  encourage 
him  to  give  us,  without  long  delay,  the  promised  continu- 
ation of  the  w’ork. 


BENNETT’S  WANDERINGS. 

Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales,  Batavia,  Pedir  Coast,  Singa- 
pore, and  China;  being  the  Journal  of  a Naturalist  in  those 
countries  during  1832,  1833,  and  1834.  By  George  Bennett, 
Esq.  F.L.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  ot  Surgeons,  &c.  In 
two  volumes.  London:  Bentley.  1834. 

Mr.  Bennett  belongs  to  a class  of  writers  of  travels  to 
whom  we  confess  a partiality  which  we  do  not  leel  for 
authors  more  distinguished  for  rhetorical  merits,  the 
charms  of  style,  and  the  attractions  ot  description.  They 
are  the  most  useful  class,  and  contribute  the  most  valuable 
materials  to  science.  Imbued  with  feelings  of  devoted- 
ness to  one  department  of  knowledge,  and  stimulated  to 
gaze  with  an  observant  eye  upon  evei-y  object  which  be- 
longs to  it,  they  go  on  continually  adding  to  the  amount 
of  their  own  and  the  common  information  in  their  absorb- 
ing pursuit ; their  examinations  produce  the  materials  of 
philosophic  speculation,  and  store  the  treasuries  ot  know- 
ledge with  the  elements  which  the  creative  mind  of  man 
fashions  into  science.  They  pursue  their  work  with  de- 
light, and  therefore  with  diligence.  The  pleasures  ot  new 
and  fresh  accessions  to  their  knowledge  conduct  their 
painstaking  steps  unw'eariedly  and  successlully.  Tliey 
amplify  the  picture  of  Nature.  Mr.  Bennett’s  department 
is  natural  history,  and  in  all  his  W'anderings  he  never  leaves 
it,  for  if  other  subjects  engage  his  attention  in  passing, 
they  are  evidently  not  his  favourite  objects  : — he  returns  to 
the  theme  of  his  constant  thoughts,  and  dwells  w'ith  the 
keen  and  clear  eye  of  a naturalist  on  the  flowering  of  a 
shrub  — the  growth  and  foliage  of  a tree— the  streaks  on 
the  feathers  of  a bird — the  fins,  form,  or  colour  of  a fish 
the  habits  of  an  animal  in  the  building  of  its  home -or  the 
ways  which  Divine  wisdom  has  taught  an  insect  lor  its 
preservation.  His  observations  are  not  always  new,  but 
they  are  generally  his  own,  and  they  sometimes  display 
no  common  acuteness.  The  greater  part  ol  the  book, 
indeed,  is  occupied  with  descriptions  of  common  objects, — 
those  animals  and  plants  which  being  frequently  observed 
are  most  frequently  described  by  travellers  ; but  occasion- 
ally an  animal  is  mentioned  which  has  not  often  been  seen 
— a peculiarity  is  noted  which  had  hitherto  escaped  ob- 
servation, and  facts  and  experiments  are  narrated  which 
explode  a current  and  commonly  received  theory.  The 
work  is  not  scientific,  but  popular.  The  deeper  principles, 
the  generalizations  which  a philosophic  genius  lorms,  are 
not  within  the  province  to  which  the  author  has  confined 
himself,  which  embraces  the  facts  that  gather  round  these 
principles,  and  receive  illustration  Ironi  them.  The  tacts 
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he  narrates  are  easily  linked  with  their  kindred  principles. 
There  is  a power  of  polarization, — to  borrow  a metaphor 
from  chemistry, — in  the  principles  of  science,  by  which 
the  facts  furnished  by  observers  of  the  class  to  w’hich  our 
author  belongs,  are  according  to  their  affinities  attracted 
towards  them,  and  crystallize  into  the  most  beautiful  and 
harmonious  shapes. 

It  is  from  travellers  and  observers  of  this  class  that 
natural  history  must  receive  its  accessions  and  enlarge- 
ment. Science  as  well  as  commerce  must  be  advanced  by 
the  division  of  labour.  It  is  by  swelling  the  ranks  of  con- 
tributors to  scientific  information  from  those  who  are  led 
by  circumstances  to  come  in  contact  with  the  objects  of 
scientific  curiosity,  that  the  facts  necessary  to  their  eln- 
cidation  can  alone  be  subjected  to  the  necessary  examina- 
tion. Connneice,  the  navy,  the  army,  the  pursuit  of 
health,  of  pleasure,  fame,  or  riches — a countless  variety 
of  causes  are  perpetually  placing  individuals  in  positions 
the  most  favourable  possible  for  the  observations  which 
make  up  natural  history  ; and  certainly  it  is  a thing  to  be 
lamented,  that  these  rich  opportunities  are  lost  for  want 
of  an  eye  of  intelligence  to  mark  aright  the  disclosures 
W’hich  Nature  is  everywhere  spontaneously  offering. 
The  progress  in  the  popular  mind  of  a taste  for  natural 
history  augurs  well  for  its  future  advancement.  The 
chances  of  discoveries  being  made  are  multiplied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  those  who  become  investi- 
gators. If  by  any  suirerior  influence  the  ignorance  as  to 
this  subject  of  the  British  travellers  now  scattered  over  the 
globe  could  be  turned  into  acute  and  competent  know- 
ledge, tlie  effect  would  be  like  the  falling  of  a veil  from  the 
forms,  habits,  and  economy  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Nature. 
The  world  would  reveal  new  wonders.  Rendered  observant 
by  the  novelty  which  is  everywhere  around  those  who  are 
led  into  foreign  countries,  the  most  commonplace  minds, 
when  their  curiosity  was  lighted  up  by  the  knowledge 
which  they  would  possess,  and  quickened  by  the  marvels, 
surpassing  fiction, "which  the  facts  of  Nature  unfold,  would 
find 

“ The  common  earth,  and  air,  and  skies, 

To  tliem  an  opening  ])aradise.” 

The'work  before  us  is  fitted  to  increase  the  rmmbers  of 
those  w'ho  employ  their  leisure,  in  the  countries  they  visit, 
in  the  researches  of  natural  history.  We  are  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  book  as  a piece  of  composition. 
There  is  an  occasional  aw’kwardness  in  its  plirases  — a 
want  of  taste  and  propriet}’  in  the  selection  of  terms,  and 
a tiresome  repetition,  w’hich  sufficiently  annoy  the  reader. 
The  descriptions,  though  sometimes  liappy  in  particular 
parts,  are  never  successful  and  complete  as  a w'hole.  An 
example  will  explain  our  meaning  ; and  when  we  state 
that  there  is  scarcely  a description  in  the  book  which  is 
not  spoiled  by  the  same  fault,  the  reader  will  see  how  con- 
siderably it  diminishes  the  enjoyment  of  a perusal. 

The  remarks  of  the  author  on  the  flying-fish,  the  acute- 
ness with  which  he  considers  the  nature  of  this  curious 
animal,  and  the  anxiety  for  accuracy’  which  pervades  his 
statement,  gave  us  a favourable  impression  of  his  character 
as  a naturalist.  His  opinion  that  what  are  called  its  wings 
are  merely  its  fins  is  amply  borne  out  by  an  examination 
of  tlie  membrane,  which  does  not  possess  any  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  a wing  cxceirt  that  common  resemblance 
W'hich  is  obvious  to  every  one  : — 

“ On  entering  the  ti'0])ic.s,  many  animate  otijects  excite  at- 
tention,— among  others,  tlie  flying-iish  ; it  is  surprising  how 
many  different  opinions  liave  been  formed  on  the  snlijeet  of  this 
fish  ; some  considering  it  seeks  the  air  for  sport  or  pastime,  wliilst 
otliers  regard  it  as  only  taking  flight  when  pursued,  and  thus 
decide  its  e.xistence  to  he  a continued  series  of  troubles  and  per- 
secutions. Between  such  opposite  opinions,  we  can  only  form 
our  judgment  from  actual  observation;  and  there  is  one  circum- 
stance, without  any  donht,  resting  upon  it, — that  the  supposed 
war  of  extermination  exercised  against  them  has  not  diminislied 
their  numbers,  for  they  are  observed  in  as  large  ‘ flocks’  at  the 
present  day,  as  navigators  have  related  of  them  in  former  days  ; 
they  must  also  have  had  a long  cessation  of  hostilities  from  the 
time  of  birth,  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  maturity.  To  say  that 
these  fish  undergo  iiersecntion  more  than  any’ other  living  animals 
of  the  creation,  is  absurd,  for  we  may  observe  the  same  ])iinciple 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  animated  kingdom  of  nature. 

“ On  arriving  in  tropical  regions,  this  curious  fish  is  seen,  and 
affords  some  variety’  to  the  tedium  of  a shi]> ; the  passengers 
amusing  themselves  by  watching  its  fliglit,  and  sometimes  its 
‘ persecution,’  when  jmrsued  by  honitos,  dolphins,  albicores, 


among  the  finny — and  tropic  birds,  honhies,  ganrets.  &c.,  among 
the  feathered — tribe.  I have,  frequently  derived  both  informa- 
tion and  amusement  by  watching  the  flight  of  these  flsh  ; to  ob- 
serve them  skim  the  surface  of  the  water  for  a great  distance, 
sometimes  before,  and  at  other  times  against  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  elevating  themselves  either  to  a short  height  from  the  sur- 
face, or  to  five  or  si.x  feet,  and  then,  diverging  a little  from  their 
course,  drop  suddenly  into  their  proper  element;  sometimes 
when  their  flight  was  nothigh  above  the  water,  and  it  blew  fresh, 
they  would  meet  with  an  elevated  wave,  which  invariably  buried 
them  beneath  it ; hut  they  would  often  again  start  from  it,  and 
renew  their  flight. 

“ I have  never  yet  been  able  to  see  any  percussion  of  the  pectoral 
fins  during  flight,  although  such  a high  authority  as  Cuvier  says, 

‘ the  animal  heats  the  air  during  the  leap, — that  is,  it  alternately 
expands  and  clo.ves  its  pectoral  fins  ;’  and  Dr.  Abel  also  supports 
this  opinion,  and  says  that  it  agrees  with  his  experience;  he  has 
repeatedly  seen  the  motion  of  the  fins  during  flight ; and  as  flight 
is  only  ‘ swimming  in  air,’ it  appears  natural  tliat  those  organs 
shotild  he  used  in  the  same  manner  in  both  elements.  But  the 
structure  of  a fin  is  not  that  of  a wing ; the  pectoral  fins  or 
wings  of  the  flying-fish  are  simply  enlarged  fins,  capable  of  sup- 
porting. perhaps,  hut  not  of  propelling  the  animal  in  its  fl’ght. 

“ In  fish,  the  organ  of  motion  for  propelling  them  through  the 
water  is  the  tail,  and  the  fins  direct  their  course;  in  birds,  on  the 
contrary,  the  wings  are  the  organs  of  motion,  and  the  tail  the 
rudder.  The  only  use  of  the  extended  pectoral  fins  in  the  fish  is 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  animal  in  the  air,  like  a para- 
chute, after  ithasleajied  from  the  water  by  some  power,  which  is 
possessed  by  fisli  of  much  larger  size,  even  the  whale.  From  the 
structure  of  the  fin,  I cannot  consider  it  at  all  calculated  for  re- 
peated percussions  out  of  the  water,  although  while  in  that  fluid 
it  continues  its  natural  action  uninjured,  as  it  soon  dries  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  mem- 
brane between  the  rays  would  very  readily  become  injured,  were 
the  organ  similarly  exerted  in  that  medium. 

“ The  greatot  length  of  time  that  I have  seen  these  votalUe 
fish  on  the  j?«,  has  been  thirty  seconds  by  the  watch,  and  their 
longest  flight,  mentioned  by  Captain  Hall,  has  been  two  hundred 
5’ards;  hut  he  thinks  that  subsequent  observation  has  extended 
the  space.  The  most  usual  height  of  flight,  as  seen  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  is  from  two  to  three  feet ; hut  1 have  known 
them  come  on  hoard  at  a height  of  fourteen  feet  and  upwards  ; 
and  they  have  been  well-ascertained  to  come  into  the  channels  of 
a line-of-battle  ship,  which  is  considered  as  high  as  twenty  feet 
and  ni)wards. 

“But  it  must  not  he  supposed  they  have  the  power  of  elevating 
themselves  in  the  air,  after  having  left  their  native  element ; for 
on  watching  them,  1 have  often  seen  them  fall  much  below  the 
elevation  at  which  they  first  rose  from  the  water,  hut  never  in 
any  one  instance  could  I observe  them  raise  themselves  from  the 
height  at  which  they  first  sprang,  for  I regard  the  elevation  they 
take  to  depend  on  tlie  power  of  the  first  spring  or  leap  they  make 
on  leaving  their  native  element. 

“ On  the  6th  of  .lime,  in  latitude  1°  50'  north,  and  longitiula 
25°  14'  west,  a flying-fish  was  brought  me  by  one  of  the  steerage 
passengers,  which  had  just  ‘ flown  ' on  board  over  his  head,  as  he 
was  standing  near  the  fore-part  of  the  ship;  being  still  alive 
when  he  brought  it  to  me,  I hastened  to  place  it  in  a bucket 
of  water,  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  attempt  to  spring  from  it, 
and  ‘ take  flight  ;’  however,  I found  it  was  too  late,  for  after 
floating  about  with  its  long  pectoral  fins  half  expanded,  as  it  re- 
mained near  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  continued  alive  for  about 
the  space  of  a minute,  and  then  died.  They  usually,  from  the 
violence  with  which  they  come  on  board,  receive  some  injury 
against  the  spars,  boats,  or  chains,  sufficient  to  destroy  them  ; 
and  therefore  it  will  he  difficult  to  observe  their  true  actions  as 
when  performed  in  full  vigour  in  their  native  element.  Th's 
specimen  measured  nine  inches  in  length.  AVhat  excited  my  at- 
tention in  this  fish  was  a sjiecies  of  unatifa  attached  by  its  pe- 
duncle to  the  thorax.  1 regard,  as  a very  unnsnal  circumstance, 
the  e.xistence  of  an  analifa  attached  to  a living  animal,  particu- 
larly one  of  such  rapidity  of  motion  as  this  fish  is  tisnally  siqiposed 
to  he.  The  height  at  which  this  fisli  came  on  hoard  could  not 
have  been  less  than  fimrteen  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  on  the  windward  side  of  the  vessel. 

“The  ‘flight  ’ of  these  fish  has  been  compared  to  that  of  birds, 
so  as  to  deceive  the  observer  ; however,  I cannot  perceive  any 
comparison,  one  being  an  elegant,  fearless,  and  independent  mo- 
tion, whilst  that  of  the  fish  is  hnnied,  stilf,  and  awkward,  more 
like  a creature  requiring  sni>port  for  a short  jicriod  ; .and  then  its 
repeated  flights  are  merely  another  term  for  leajis.  The  fish 
make  a rustling  noise,  very  andihle  when  they  are  near  the  shiji, 
dart  forward,  or  sometimes  take  a curve  to  bring  themselves  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  when  fatigued  fall  suddenly  into  the  water.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  see  them,  when  imrsued,  dro)>  e.xhansted,  l ise 
again  almost  instantly,  proceed  a little  farther,  again  dijijiing  into 
the  ocean,  so  continuing  for  some  distance  tintil  they  are  mit  of 
sight,  so  that  we  remain  in  ignorance  whether  they  liave  been 
captured  or  have  eluded  pursuit. 
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“The  flying- fish  swim  in  shoals— for  on  one  day  they  are  seen 
rising  ai)Out,  and  in  llie  vicinity  of  tlie  sliip,  in  great  iinnit)ers ; 
and  on  the  day  following,  or  latter  part  ot  the  same  day,  only  a 
few  stragglers  are  seen.  When  disturbed  hy  the  passage  of  the 
ship  through  the  shoal,  they  rise  in  numbers  near  the  hows  of 
the  ship,  and  the  consternation  seems  to  spread  among  those  far 
distant:  the  same  may  he  observed  when  dolphins  and  albicoies 
are  pursuing  them.  On  passing  between  the  islands  of  Fuego  and 
St.  Jago  (Cape  Verd  group),  in  December,'  1828,  I witnessed 
a number  of  bonito  in  jmrsuit  of  flying-flsh,  the  former  springing 
several  yards  out  of  the  water,  in  eager  chase,  whilst  large  shoals 
of  the  latter  arose  with  an  audible  rustling  noise  before  their 
pursuers,  and  the  chase  continued  as  far  as  we  could  see, — a nnrn- 
ber  of  victims  no  doubt  being  sacriliced  to  the  voracity  ot  theii 
hunters.  Besides  the  finny  enemies,  they  had  to  encounter,  as 
they  rose  from  the  water,  boobies,  gannets,  and  tropic  birds,  which 
hovered  about,  and  in  our  view  secured  very  many  as  they  sought 
refuge  in  the  air.  It  was  a novel  sight,  and  one  not  often  wit- 
nessed during'  repeated  voyages,  and  afforded  much  amusement 
and  interest  to  those  who  beheld  it.” 

Few  animals  are  more  interesting'  to  the  general  reader 
than  the  nautilus  — legendary  and  poetical  associations 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  adding  not  a little  to  the  in- 
terest of  its  'very  remarkable  characteristics.  Perhaps  no 
part  of  these  volumes  shows  Mr.  Bennett’s  merits  more 
conspicuously  than  his  observations  on  the  pearly  nautilus. 

“ It  was  on  the  24th  of  August,  1829,  (calm  and  fine  weather, 
thermometer  at  noon  79°,)  in  the  evening,  when  the  .ship  Sophia 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  hjarakini  Btnj^  on  the  south-west  side  ot 
the  island  of  Erromanga,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group,  South- 
ern Pacific  Ocean,  that  something  was  seen  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  at  some  distance  from  the  shiji ; to  many  it 
appeared  like  a small  dead  tortoise-shell  cat,  which  would  have 
been  such  an  unusual  object  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the  woild, 
that  the  boat,  which  was  alongside  of  the  ship  at  the  time,  was 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  floating 
object. 

“ On  approaching  near,  it  was  observed  to  be  the  shell-fish, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (^Nuittilus 
pnmpilius)  ; it  was  capttired  and  brought  on  board,  but  the  shell 
was  shattered  from  having  been  struck  with  the  boat-hook  in  cap- 
turing it,  as  the  animal  was  sinking'  when  the  boat  approached, 
and  had  it  not  been  so  damaged  would  have  escaped. 

“ I extracted  the  fish  in  a perfect  state,  which  was  firmly 
attached  to  each  side  of  the  upper  cavity  of  the  shell.  On  being 
brought  on  board,  I observed  it  retract  the  tentacula  still  closer 
than  before,  and  this  was  the  only  sensation  of  vitality  it  gave 
after  being  caught ; I preserved  the  soft  parts  immediately  in 
spirits,  after  making  a rude  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  its  foim. 

“ On  breaking  the  lower  part  of  the  shell,  the  chambers,  or 
cavities,  were  found  filled  with  water. 

“ The  hood  has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Shaw  (‘  Lectures,  vol.  n. 

p.  165)  ‘as  being  of  a pale  reddish  purple  colour,  with  deeper 
spots  and  variegations  the  colour,  however,  as  it  appeared  in 
this  recent  specimen,  was  of  a dark  reddish  brown,  iii 
sembling  the  colour  produced  by  the  Kuka  on  the  stained  cloth  of 
the  Tongatabu  natives,  intermingled  with  white. 

“ We  had  fine  weather— light  winds  and  calms,  a day  or  two 

previous  to  this  animal  being  caught.  _ ou  » tv  i-  ’ 

“ The  representations  of  the  animal  in  ‘ Dr.  bhaw  s Dorks 
are  not  at  all  correct ; that  by  Rumphius  is  correct,  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  description  of  the  external  parts  of  the  animal. 

“ This  species  of  nautilus  is  stated  to  be  called  kika  tapra,  and 
Krang  modang,  by  the  natives  of  Ainboyna  ; and  Bta  papeda,  Bm 
conn,  bv  the  Malays.  , ■ , , 

“ This  animal  has,  for  a number  of  years,  been  a desideralitrn 
of  science;  but  some  doubt  existed  whether  it  might  not  have 
been  captured  with  the  shell  ; and  the  collectors,  not  valuing  the 
animal,  or  being  unaware  of  the  value  attached  to  it  by  natu- 
ralists, may  have  extracted  and  thrown  it  away.  _ _ t i . 

“ The  two  following  accounts  confirm  this  supposition  , I p ace 

dependence  upon  the  statements,  because  at  the  time  both  pei- 

sons  were  ignorant  of  the  form  of  the  fish,  and  were  also  un- 
aware of  its  value : they  knew  it  more  from  the  beautiful  colours 
of  its  shell,  than  from  any  other  part  connected  with  it. 

“ An  officer  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Ariadne  informed  me  that 
he  caught  the  shell  with  the  animal  within  it,  on  a reef  at  the 
is/and  of  Pemba,  near  Zanzibar,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  at 
the  time  himself  and  several  others,  belonging  to  the  ship,  weie 
seeking  for  shells.  (This  occurred  in  the  year  1824.)  Ihe  ani- 
mal was  not  floating  upon  the  water,  but  was  in  a hole  on  t le 
reef;  he  does  not  recollect  which  part  of  the  shell  was  uppermost. 
The  mantle  of  the  fish,  like  a thin  membrane,  covered  the  shell, 
which  was  drawn  in  as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  and  the  elegant 
shell  was  then  displayed.  ‘ 1 and  others,’  observed  my  informant, 
‘ when  it  was  first  seen,  did  not  notice  it,  regarding  the  animal, 
as  the  membrane  enveloped  the  shell,  merely  as  a piece  ot  blubber ; 
but  having  touched  it  by  accident,  the  membianous  covering  was 
drawn  in,  and  we  soon  secured  our  beautiful  prize. 
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“ ‘ The  fish,’  he  further  observed,  ‘ was  a large  mass  attached 
to  the  shell,  which  we  soon  extracted  and  threw  away,  as  we  only 
wanted  to  collect  shell, ft!* 

The  mantle  was  compared  to  what  he  had  subsequently  seen 
covering  the  shells  of  the  IIuTps  and  Cowries.^ 

These  animals  w'ere  not  numerous,  for  this  was  the  only  one 
collected  during  the  time  they  remained  there,  or  on  subseiiuent 

“ A section  of  the  shell  was  afterwards  made  on  board,  but 
none  of  the  appearances,  or  whether  air  or  water  was  contained 
within,  could  be  recollected. 

“ A mate  of  a whaler,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  upon,  anrt 
resided  among  the  Fidgi  group  of  islands  in  the  Southern  Pacific, 
for  nearly  three  years,  says  he  has  seen  the  shell  of  the  Feoriy 
Nautilus,  containing  the  living  animal,  floating  on  the  water, 
near  one  of  the  islands.  He  had  only  seen  two,  as  they  are  not 
commonly  seen  with  the  fsh  in  them,  although  the  empty  shells 
were  very  numerous  among  that  group  of  islands. 

“ lie  stated,  the  first  time  he  saw  one  was  when  in  a canoe 
with  some  other  shipwrecked  Europeans  ; it  was  then  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  month  of  the  shell  uppermost. 
It  was  enveloped  in  the  mantle,  which  extended  some  distance 
upwards,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  shell ; it  had  such  an  appear- 
ance as  to  cause  one  of  the  men  in  the  canoe  to  say,  ‘ Ihere  is  a 
large  niece  of  blubber  upon  the  water.’  On  approaching  it  the 
animal,  retracting  the  mantle,  displayed  the  beautiful  striped 
shell,  and  sank  before  they  could  capture  it. 

“ At  Manilla,  the  shells  of  this  species  of  nautilus  are  in  great 
abundance;  thev  are  neatly  carved,  the  whole  of  the  coloured 
part  of  the  shen'being  removed,  and  the  portion  exposed  appear- 
ino-  of  a beautiful  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  with  the  raised  white 
carved  figures  upon  it,  which  have  a pretty  effect.  I could  not 
procure  any  with  the  soft  ]iart.s,  but  was  told  by  a gentleman  that 
he  had  seen  them  with  the  fish,  but  it  was  always  taken  out  and 
thrown  awav,  and  the  shell  alone  pre.served. 

“ One  of 'the  shells  cut,  and  the  aperture  turned  downwards, 
forms  the  base  ; the  keel  of  the  shell,  with  the  aperture  upper- 
most, is  placed  upon  it,  forming  a pretty  vase  ot  antique  form, 
and  highly  esteemed  in  Europe  as  ornaments  for  the  mantel- 
iiiece  ; they  are  sold  at  Manilla  for  a few  reals  the  pair. 

“ The  inhabitant  of  this  beautiful  shell,  which  I brought  safely 
to  England,  has  been  described  and  dissected  by  my  esteemed 
friend;  R.  Owen,  Esq.,  and  published,  with  splendid  engravings, 
by  the  Curators  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  London.” 

After  what  we  have  said,  we  need  not  add,  that  to  all 
those  anxious  of  confirming  their  views  ot  natural  history 
in  some  points,  of  correcting  them  in  others,  and  enrich- 
ing their  previous  knowledge  with  tlie  remarks  ot  a recent 
and  seemingly  accurate  observer,  these  volumes  present 
much  that  is  worthy  of  their  notice  and  examination, 
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The  title  of  this  work  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tents Had  it  been  written  in  a smart,  flippant,  sneering 
style,  we  might  have  been  disposed  at  once  to  set  it  down  as 
a retaliatory yetr  d' esprit ; but  there  is  a gossiping  simplicity 
about  it,  interspersed  with  occasional  quiet  caustic  touches 
of  satire,  corresponding  very  well  with  the  character  of  the 
supposed  autobiographer.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the 
writ  er’s  assertion  that  he  is,  bona  fide,  a Dissenter  will  be 
credited:  if  he  be  not  what  he  calls  Mmsell,  his  dismge- 
nuousness  has  a most  plausible  air.  The  professed  object 
of  the  book  is  to  “ set  forth  in  a more  popular  and  homely 
form  than  that  of  abstract  argument,  the  inseparable  evils 
of  the  voluntary  system;”  and  to  this  object  the  aut hoi 
adheres  with  a pertinacity  that  never  relaxes,  for  all  the 
incidents  in  the  luckless  life  of  his  adventurer  are  but  an 
accumulation  of  misfortunes  and  annoyances,  brought 
upon  him  by  the.  operation  of  that  system. 

The  Dissenting  Minister  describes  himself  as  the  son  ot 
a worthy  linen-draper,  whose  domicile  was  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  who  used  to  trace  his  descent  Irom  t le 

Nonconformists  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  The  lather  oii- 

o-inally  destined  the  son  to  assist  him  behind  the  countei , 
but  competition  diminishing  the  profits  ot  his  shop,  and 
the  lad  being  of  a grave  disposition,  and  moreover  hayn„ 
read  the  Life  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  and  conceived  an 
aversion  to  business,  the  old  man  was  induced  to  comifly 
with  his  urgent  entreaties, and  permitted  him  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  advantages  of  one  of  those  academies  where 
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young  men  of  pious  character  are  gratuitously  trained  for 
the  rninistry  among  the  Dissenters.  In  order,  however,  to 
gain  admission,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  at- 
tained a certain  proficiency  in  classical  education.  The 
pastor  of  the  chapel  to  which  his  father  and  family  be- 
longed was  deputed  to  examine  him;  and  our  young 
novice,  conscious  of  falling  far  short  of  the  required  pro- 
ficiency, repaired  to  his  pastor’s  house  with  a trembling 
heart.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  pastor  was  as 
much  afraid  of  the  novice  as  the  novice  was  of  the  pastor; 
the  examination  was  successful,  and  the  doors  of  the  aca- 
demy were  opened  to  receive  the  new  pupil,  where  his  re- 
putation as  a classical  scholar  had  already  preceded  him. 

Here  he  passed  four  or  five  years,  which,  as  he  describes 
them,  must  have  been  monotonous  enough.  He  spent  his 
time  listening  to  lectures,  composing  themes,  learning  to 
preach,  and  acquiring  the  gift  of  extemporaneous  prayer. 
On  this  latter  subject  he  says — 

“ AVheii  it  is  coiisiiiered  that  students  were  admi.ssible  into  this 
institntiun  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  and  that  individuals  of 
various  measures  of  talent  were,  of  course,  all  expected  to  perform 
the  same  kind  of  duty,  it  may  very  naturally  he  supposed  that  hy 
some  it  would  he  hut  awkwardly  done.  I rememher,  even  now, 
with  a painful  and  mortifying  distinctness,  several  scenes  in  which 
devotion  has  heen  converted  into  diversion.  Frecpiently  w'ould 
some  tn  mhling  novice,  forgetting  what  he  had  learned  hy  heart, 
abruptly  pause  in  the  midst  of  his  prayer,  painfully  exerting  his 
recollection  to  gather  up  the  broken  thread  ; and  frequently  would 
some  inexperienced  youth,  trusting  to  his  power  of  extempoi  izing-, 
fluently  commence  with  a hold  and  steady  effusion  of  devotional 
commonjilaces,  and  then  suddenly  would  he  become  conlused, 
foj-f.etting  what  he  had  stiid,  and  perhaps  repeating  it;  or,  he- 
coniing  more  bewildered,  wotild  ramble  into  all  manner  of  inco- 
liei  encies.  and  talk  such  nonsense,  as  no  waking  man  wmuld  think 
of  under  other  circumstances.” 

After  leaving  the  academy,  he,  of  course,  sought  for  a 
settlement.  Some  time  was  necessarily  spent  in  adver- 
tising himself  in  difi'erent  pulpits  ; but  at  last  he  became 
a candidate  for  a vacancy  in  a little  suburban  chapel,  not 
far  from  the  metropolis.  The  congregation  seemed  pleased 
with  his  performances,  and  he  thought  his  election  secure. 
His  fate  depended  upon  an  old  lady,  who,  subsciibing  ten 
guineas  a-year  to  the  funds,  was  the  queen-bee  of  the 
chapel  ; and  this  old  lady  invited  him  to  dine  with  her. 
Ilut  she  had  two  elderly  maiden  daughters,  who  had  once 
been  beauties,  and  weie  still  wits;  the  young  minister 
was  homely  and  awkward — his  manners  smelt  of  the 
lamp.  These  dames  pronounced  him  a ‘‘great  gawky:” 
the  old  lady  thought  he  was  too  talkative;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  favour  of  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  his 
hopes  of  ninety  pounds  a-year  vanished. 

A better  prospect  dawned  upon  him.  A friend  of  his  father, 
an  extensive  wholesale  linen-diaper,whobelonged  to  achapel 
at  the  “ West  End,”  made  interest  for  him  to  be  appointed 
as  locum  ienens  for  a twelvemonth.  The  salary  was  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year ; but  the  managers  considered  that 
as  this  salary  could  command  the  ‘‘  best  talents  in  the 
market”  they  ought  not  to  be  in  a hurry  to  fill  the  vacancy ; 
so,  assigning  this  young  man  two  guineas  a-week,  they 
reseived  the  residue  for  repairing  and  beautil'ying  their 
place  of  worshij).  At  this  chapel,  where  the  aristocracy 
of  the  purse  had  a great  deal  to  say,  there  might  be  seen, 
of  a Sunday,  such  a stimulant  to  ambition,  if  not  to  zeal, 
as  “ carriages  at  the  door  and  one  of  the  acting  mana- 
gers was  a wealthy  drysalter,  who  lived  ‘‘in  the  neigh- 
bom  hood  of  Portman  Square.”  It  was  accounted  a high 
honour  to  be  permitted  to  preach  at  all  to  such  a congre- 
gation ; but  to  be  appointed  for  a twelvemonth,  even  at 
two  guineas  a-week,  was  a preferment  calculated  to  fiatter 
the  most  ambitious  aspirant.  Our  hero,  however,  though 
grievously  oppressed  by  ditfidence  and  muuruise  honte, 
contrived  to  manage  upon  the  whole  pretty  successfully. 
Though  not  pationized  and  praised  as  his  ambitious  hopes 
might  have  suggested,  he  was  comparatively  hajqiy.  Put 
his-  year  expired  ; and  though  he  had  dined'  once  with  the 
drysalter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Portman  Square,  and 
was  under  the  especial  protection  of  a rich  and  sturdy 
hardwareman  who  lived  at  Houndsditch,  and  who  hcadecl 
the  democratic  majority  of  tlie  congregation,  he  found 
‘‘that  it  is  easier  to  raise  a mob  of  clamourers  against  the 
opulent,  than  to  collect  a body  of  voters  against  them  ;” — 
so  he  tailed  in  being  re-elected.  H is  “ talents  were  not 
the  best  in  the  market ;"  but  his  friend  the  linen-draper 
assured  him  that,  to  a v oung,  inexperienced  man,  a ‘‘  coun- 


try town  was  a grammar,  but  London  a great  dictionary, 
or  thesaurus  of  human  nature,”  and  benevolently  aided 
him  in  procuring  a situation  as  assistant  to  a gentleman 
in  a country  place,  wdrose  health  was  precarious. 

In  this  situation  he  was  more  at  his  ease.  He  was  on 
a level  with  the  people  in  point  of  manners,  and  contrived 
to  astonish  them  with  his  erudition  and  his  eloquence. 
His  principal  supporter  was  the  daughter  of  a general 
shopkeeper,  who  had  a knack  of  filling  the  Sunday-school 
belonging  to  the  chapel  with  young  recruits,  though  her 
father’s  sugar-candy  suffered  for  it  at  times.  This  lady 
brought  him  all  the  gossip  of  the  town,  criticised  his 
])rayers  and  sermons  pretty  freely,  and  carried  her  observa- 
tion of  his  general  deportment  so  far  as  to  object  to  his 
reading  Scott’s  novels,  and  bid  him  be  on  his  guard  against 
censorious  people,  as  it  was  currently  reported  that  one 
night  at  supper  he  had  taken  a glass  of  gin  and  water,  in 
which  the  gin  was  supposed  to  preponderate.  A young 
and  zealous  Unitarian  minister  tried  to  get  him  into  a 
controversy  ; he  consulted  his  senior  as  to  the  expediency 
of  preaching  in  reply  to  the  assaults  of  the  opposing  party, 
but  was  gruffly  silenced  by  the  old  gentleman  with  ‘‘  Let 
him  alone— let  him  alone;  ten  years  hence  he  will  be 
either  an  infidel  or  a Christian  ; he  is  now  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  ! ” This  old  gentleman  got  so  well  at 
last  as  not  to  require  the  further  assistance  of  our  author, 
yet  died  in  six  months  after  dispensing  with  his  services  ; 
and  the  ungrateful  congregation,  forgetting  all  their  hints, 
talk,  and  promises,  chose  another  person  their  minister. 

On  leaving  this  situation,  he  had  been  recommended 
to  a small  body  of  secessionists  in  a neighbouring  town, 
who  had  left  the  cha]iel  to  which  they  had  formerly  been 
attached  on  account  of  some  undefined  dislike  or  cause  of 
quarrel,  and  who  now  met  in  an  upper  room.  Here  he 
was  ordained.  It  must  be  understood  that,  among  Dis- 
senters, a clergyman  is  not  ordained  until  he  is  regularly 
settled  as  the  minister  of  a congregation.  On  this  occa- 
sion, four  ministers  were  persuaded,  though  with  some 
difficulty  on  account  of  the  secession,  to  join  in  the  cere- 
mony. The  talents  of  the  young  preacher  soon  filled  the 
upper  room.  Flattered  with  the  inconveniently  crowded 
•state  ofthe  place,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  countenance 
a building's])eculation.  Two  hundred  pounds  were  raised 
for  the  erection  of  a chapel,  w hich  was  to  cost  at  the  least 
SIX  hundred  ; but  the  additional  number  of  sitters,  and  an 
apj)eul  to  the  religions  public,  were  confidently  relied  on 
for  the  reduction  ofthe  debt. 

“ The  chapel  was  opened,  and  as  it  was  huilt  on  purpose  for 
me,  I vvas  of  course  placed  under  a kind  of  necessity  of  using  ail 
my  exertions  to  fill  it.  I jireached  accordingly  with  great  dili- 
gence : 1 studied  hard  to  make  learned  and  eloquent  sermons, 
and  I delivered  them  with  great  energy  of  manner,  and  gained 
very  high  commendation  ; hut  still  there  was  no  very  visible  in- 
crease of  the  congregation,  and  certainly  no  increase  of  my  salary. 
The  debt  on  the  chapel  now  began  to  he  burdensome,  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  religious  public,  by  means  of  advertisements  in  the 
religious  magazines,  in  which  there  had  been  jireviously  insei'ted 
a full  and  elaborate  account  of  the  building  and  ojiening  of  the 
chajiel  ; but  not  a word  was  said  of  the  origin  of  the  chapel,  or 
that  it  was  only  built  out  of  opposition  : the  world  thus  thought 
that  our  sect  was  increasing  ; w hereas,  in  fact,  it  was  only  dividing. 
Our  advertisements  did  not  answer  ; very  few  contribution.s 
came  in,  and  now  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  resource  than  for 
me  to  take  a journey  round  the  county,  going  from  town  to 
town,  and  making  )iersonal  ajqdication  to  the  most  opulent  and 
liberal  of  tmr  sect.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  that  1 consentiii 
to  this  arrangement,  but  theie  was  no  help  for  it.  During  my 
absence,  the  worship  of  the  chajtl  w iis  to  be  conducted  by  the 
deacons,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a sup]dy,  and  my  jour- 
ney was  to  be  jiaid  for  out  of  the  monies  collected  by  me,  an 
intimation  being  given  to  me  that  I must  travel  as  economically 
as  possible Ibis  begging  excursion  was  any- 

thing but  jdeasant;  I wanted  that  iierseveiing  in.portunity  and 
confidence  which  are  so  necessary  to  render  su] qdication  suc- 
cessful. I had  to  endure  many  rebufis,  and  to  undergo  many 

insolent  and  insulting  sjcedies I'roin  some 

individuals  1 experienced  almost  as  much  rudeness  as  if  1 had 
been  begging  on  my  own  aceount  ; and  in  se)ine  instances  1 en- 
dured a greater  degree  e)f  painful  feeling  when  a small  elematie)!! 
was  given  me  with  the  assuiiince  that  hard  nceessity  }irevente  d 
the  tlone>r  freim  beingmore  generous.  On  coming  into  any  town, 
I generally  intreiduced  myself,  in  the  fust  instanee,  tee  the  mi- 
nister, stating  my  case  to  him,  and  re<iuesting  his  interference 
and  influeme  with  his  flock;  hut  1 found,  in  most  )daces.  that  the 
minister  looked  rather  coldly  on  me,  as  if  he  thought  that  1 was 
tome  to  take  away  those  superfluous  I'eiice  from  the  liberality  of 
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liis  congregation,  wliiclilie  tlionght  they  could  make  a better  use 
of  at  home.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  ministers  them- 
selves contrilmted,  though  very  few  could  afford  it.  ...  . 

After  an  absence  of  six  weeks  I returned  home,  having  collected 
74/.  fJs.,  from  which  I had  deducted  only  GL  6s.  for  my  own  travelling 
expenses.  I expected  to  receive  great  applause  for  my  economy — 
instead  of  which  I was  rather  blamed  for  not  keeping  a more 
exact  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I had  spent  the  money. 
Our  chapel  was  now  more  than  half  paid  lor,  and  it  had  not  been 
built  much  more  than  twelve  months ; therefore  we  had  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  our  good  success.  But  as  yet  there  was  no  fruit 
redounding  to  my  account;  there  was  no  symptom  of  any  in- 
crease of  my  salary,  but  there  were  many  lamentations  about  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  it  up;  and  I was  reminded  that  if  I wished 
to  increase  my  salary,  I must  exert  myself  to  increase  the  congre- 
gation by  my  eloquence.” 

Ultimately  the  congregation  desert  the  place,  frightened 
by  the  repeated  and  heavy  appeals  to  their  purses — the 
chapel  is  sold — and  the  minister  has  to  procure  a new  set- 
tlement. The  following  account  of  a feud  between  two 
of  the  members  of  the  new  congregation  to  which  he  was 
attached  has  some  humour : — 

“ The  parties  concerned  were  two  of  the  fair  sex;  they  were 
sisters  ; the  one  was  the  wife  of  my  opulent  and  corpulent  friend 
the  corn-factor,  and  the  other  was  the  widow  of  a very  respect- 
able grocer  and  tea-dealer.  They  were  both  members  of  my 
chapel,  and  both  used  to  attend  very  regularly ; but  they  were 
both  of  them  so  highly  conscientious,  that  they  would  never  both 
at  the  same  time  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  I had  a great 
deal  of  trouble  with  them;  indeed,  more  than  any  one  would 
readily  believe,  or  could  easily  imagine.  In  the  first  instance,  as 
soon  as  I was  so  far  in  their  confidence  as  to  know  of  the  very 
existence  of  their  disagreement,  from  that  very  hour  I could  never 
enter  the  house  of  either  party  without  having  the  subject,  not 
merely  alluded  to,  but  made  the  whole  topic  of  conversation  all 
the  time  I stayed.  The  first  salutation  was  scarcely  over  before  1 

was  asked— ‘ Did  you  see  Mrs.  at  chapel  on  Sunday  ? Did 

YOU  observe  what  a frightful  bonnet  she  had  on  ? Did  j'ou  notice 
iiow  unbecoming  her  new  silk  gown  looked  ? To  a thousand 
such  questions  from  both  parties  1 had  to  listen  with  exemplary 
patience,  and  to  make  them  something  of  a reply,  trembling  all 
the  while  lest  my  reply  should  be  misinterpreted  and  misrepre- 
sented to  the  other.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  protest  that  I was 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  looking  about  me  from  the  pulpit  ; it 
was  in  vain  for  me  to  declare  that  I was  no  judge  of  the  pattern 
of  bonnets  or  the  cut  of  silk  gowns,  for  it  was  insisted  on  without 
mercy,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  a gentleman  of  my 
superior  understanding  and  classical  attainments  should  not  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  a well-made  and  an  ill-made  bonnet. 
Another  great  difficulty  I had,  which  indeed  amounted  to  an  im- 
possibility, and  that  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
disagreement ; but  the  very  attempt  to  find  it  out  was  as  hopeless 
and  laborious  a task  as  attempting  to  discover  the  source  of  the 
Niger.  Indeed,  my  real  opinion  is,  that  they  had  been  so  long  at 
enmity,  that  they  themselves  had  actually  forgotten  the  cause  of 
the  alienation.  As  a good  physician,  before  he  attempts  to  cure  a 
complaint,  endeavours  to  assure  himself  what  the  complaint  really 
is,  so  did  I endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  disagreement  was,  to 
set  it  to  rights.  My  endeavours  were  fruitless.  But  if  I had 
difficulty  to  discover  which  of  the  two  was  in  the  right,  it  was 
easy  enough  to  see  that  both  were  in  the  wrong;  for  when  I sug- 
gested the  probability,  and  offered  my  mediation  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a reconciliation,  they  did  both  severally,  but  with 
equal  violence,  exclaim  against  the  possibility  of  such  a thing, 
throwing,  of  course,  all  the  blame  the  one  upon  the  other,  and 
vice  versa.  Once  indeed  I was  so  far  moved  to  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  my  office,  as  to  throw  out  a pretty  broad  hint,  that,  as  a 
Christian  minister,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  request  that  the  par- 
ties would  both  abstain  from  coming  to  the  Lord’s  table  till  a 
better  spirit  existed  between  them.  But  the  opulent  and  corpu- 
lent corn-factor,  hearing  of  this,  immediately  called  upon  me, 
full  of  bustle  and  importance,  declaring  that  he  would  never  sub- 
mit to  such  an  indignity  as  having  his  wife  excommunicated,  but 
that  I might  excommunicate  the  grocer's  widow  as  soon  as  I 
pleased.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  I should  denounce 
the  censures  of  the  chixrch  on  one  party,  and  pass  by  the  other 
unnoticed  and  unreproved  ; so  that  1 knew  not  what  to  do.  Un- 
fortunately, also,  for  the  work  of  discipline,  these  were  among 
the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  chapel,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  have  alienated  them.  I have  sometimes  been 
tempted  to  laugh  aloud  at  the  ludicrous  and  absurd  complaints  of 
both  parties.  The  fact  is,  I have  no  doubt  that  these  two  ladies 
had  a peculiar  penchant  for  quarrelling.” 

These  belligerents,  however,  become  allies  in  a warfare 
with  the  minister's  wife,  who  had  refused  to  sympathize 
with  either  of  them;  and  a sketch  of  this  new  war,  with 
the  proceedings  of  a committee  of  inquiry,  and  one  or  two 
anonymous  letters,  conclude  the  volume.  The  author  is 
now,  he  says,  “ labouring  in  rather  a humble  station— in 
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a small  village  ; and,”  he  adds,  “ as  the  greater  part  of  my 
small  flock  are  elderly  people,  they  do  not  care  inuch 
about  novelty.  Here,  perhaps,  I may  close  my  days. 


KORNER’S  LYRE  AND  SWORD. 

The  Lvre  :tnd  Sword,  of  Charle.s  Theodore  K(lrner,with  a Life  of 
the  Author,  and  Kxtracts  from  his  Letters.  Translated  from 
the  (lerman,  by  \V.  B.  Chorley.  London  : Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.  1634. 

The  name  of  Kbrner  is  known  iit  this  country  as  that  of 
one  of  the  most  highly-gifted  among  the  ])atriotic  youths 
of  Germany,  who,  in  1813,  rose  to  arms  to  drive  away 
an  insolent  foreigner  from  their  native  land,  and  to 
shake  off  his  intolerable  yoke.  Nowhere  had  the  iron 
hand  of  Napoleon  leaned  more  heavily  than  on  the  sen- 
sitive and  proud-hearted  people  of  North  Germany.  He 
had  insulted  all  their  feelings — had  sneered  at  their  com- 
plaints— had  ridiculed  their  means  of  resistance;  while 
he  broke  up  their  nationality— took  possession  of  their 
fortresses — exhausted  their  resources  by  enormous  requi- 
sitions— quartered  his  myrmidons  in  their  towns  and  in 
their  cottages — and,  not  content  with  all  this,  actually 
forced  their  youth  to  serve  in  his  armies,  and  to  assist 
him  in  the  hateful  task  of  enslaving  other  countries.  In 
Prussia,  he  had  exercised  his  despotism  with  a severity 
that  seemed  to  partake  of  the  malignancy  of  revenge  ; for 
that  Power  had  for  one  moment,  in  1 805,  vvhile  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in  Moravia,, 
threatened  his  security, — an  offence  which  Napoleon  never 
forgave.  He  humbled  to  the  dust  both  king  and  people— 
he  broke  the  heart  of  the  spirited  queen— and,  from  1806, 
after  the  battle  of  Jena,  till  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  in  1813, 
he  never  ceased  to  treat  Prussia  as  a conquered  country. 
Hanover  was  no  better  dealt  with  ; the  government  of  the 
free  towms  of  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck,  was  ad- 
ministered, and  we  know  how  tenderly,  by  his  generals  ; 
whilst  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  gave  its  name  to  a depart- 
ment of  the  French  empire.  In  Westphalia,  he  placed  his 
brother  Jerome  as  master.  If  he  seemed  to  favour  some 
of  the  minor  German  sovereigns,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wur- 
temberg,  and  Baden,  it  was  at  the  cost  ql  the  most  hu- 
miliating submission,  and  in  order  to  bind  them  more 
firmly  to  his  victorious  car.  All  this  edifice,  however, 
raised  up  by  violence  and  guile,  had  its  tonndations  on  the 
sand  ; the  storm  came  from  the  north,  and  washed  it 
awmy.  That  was  the  time  when  the  youth  of  Germany 
rose,  formed  free  corps  of  riflemen  and  light  cavalry,  ami 
hunted  the  invaders  in  their  retreat,  in  their  uncertaini 
marches  and  counter-marches  through  a dense  and  popu- 
ous  country,  cut  by  deep  rivers,  and  when  they  telt  they’ 
had  no  friends  among  the  people.  Napoleon's  generals 
strove,  by  terror,  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Germans  ; but 
they  did  not  succeed  any  better  than  he  had  succeeded  in 
Spain.  Our  Kbrner,  who,  at  tlie  first  call  of  Prussia  to 
arms,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  had  left  Vienna  and  joined 
Lutzow’s  free  corps,  felt  all  the  inspiration  ot  that  soul- 
stirring time.  He  was  a poet,  and  he  liad  w'ntten  several, 
dramatic  pieces,  which  had  been  received  with  applause. 
He  now  wrote  patriotic  songs  to  excite  the  spirit  of  his 
countrymen. 

“ Arise,  my  land  ! ” he  cries  out  in  his  ‘War-song  ;’— 
“ This  is  no  war  of  kings  for  crowns  contending  ; it  is  a 
war  of  the  cross— a holy  war  against  a mad  tyrant,  who 
tramples  upon  thy  virtue,  laws,  rights,  conscience,  faith, 
and  all  things.  . . . 

“ The  straw-roofed  cot  curses  the  robber-brood  ; 

Thy  daughters’  shame  for  vengeance  calls  upon  thee  ; 

The  murders  of  thy  sons  cry  loud  for  blood.” — p.  132. 

Kbrner  was  appointed  adjutant  to  Major  Lutzow'’s  CA' 
valry,  which  greatly  harassed  the  enemy,  and  inteiTupted 
their  communications.  A plan  was  concerted  amcag  Na- 
poleon’s generals  to  cut  off  these  bold  volunteers,  and  to; 
make  an  example  of  them,  so  that  not  one  man  of  the  fi  ee- 
corps  should  escape  alive.  They  availed  themselves,  for 
this  purpose,  of  a suspension  of  hostilities,  which  had  beeis 
agreed  upon  in  June,  between  the  regular  armies.  Majoit 
Lutzow  considered  himself  included  in  the  armistice,  and 
at  liberty  to  join  his  comrades  near  Leipzig:  amt  he  re- 
ceived assurances  to  that  effect  from  the  hostile  generals. 
One  evening,  however,  he  found  himself  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  a much  superior  force.  Kbrner  was  sent  to 
the  nearest  French  troops  to  demand  an  explanation.  He 
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rode  up  to  the  commander  with  his  sword  undrawm,  w’hen 
the  other  struck  at  him  and  wounded  him  severely  on  the 
head.  This  was  the  signal  fora  general  attack  on  Lutzow’s 
cavalry.  Many  were  killed,  others  taken  prisoners ; the 
major  himself  escaped,  and  so  did  Kdrner,  almost  by  a mi- 
racle. Having  recovered  from  his  wound,  he  lejoined  his 
corps,  and  proceeded  towards  Hamburgh,  then  occupied 
by  the  terrible  Davoust.  On  the  26th  of  August,  after 
attacking  and  dispersing  an  enemy’s  convoy  on  the 
road  from  Gadebusch  to  Schwerin,  Korner  was  shot  by 
the  enemy’s  sharpshooters,  while  he  was  following  the 
lugitives.  He  fell  at  once,  and  was  carried  in  a state  of 
insensibility  to  a surgeon  ; but  all  assistance  was  useless. 
He  was  buried  by  his  comrades  under  an  oak  tree,  on  the 
road  from  Lubelow  to  Dreikrug.  The  grave  has  been  in- 
closed by  W'alls,  and  covered  with  a monument  of  cast 
iron.  Kiimer’s  sister  lies  there  also  : she  died  soon  after, 
of  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  brother,  whom  she  survived 
only  long  enough  to  finish  his  portrait  from  memory. 
Kdrner  had  not  quite  completed  his  22  nd  year  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

And  did  Korner,  and  thousands  of  gallant  men  like  him, 
who  fell  in  that  mighty  struggle, — did  they  die  in  vain,  as 
some  people,  who  have  forgotten  the  condition  of  the  Con- 
tinent at  that  time,  seem  to  insinuate?  We  answer  at 
once,  and  without  hesitation — No.  Those  brave  men 
fought  to  free  their  country  from  foreign  military  oppres- 
sion,— they  foiightto  rescue  Europe  from  the  most  insidious 
system  of  despotism  that  was  ever  invented,  because 
founded  on  a false  idea  of  glory,  associated  with  the  most 
brutalizing  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  strongest — they 
fought  and  fell  to  restore  to  nations  their  very  existence, 
the  sacred  boundaries  of  their  territories,  their  rights  of 
property,  their  individual  character,  language,  habits,  and 
customs,  all,  in  short,  that  constitutes  a nation.  These 
permanent  objects  were  attained.  The  great  land-marks 
of  nationality  have  been  replaced,  nor  will  it  be  easy  for 
mad  ambition,  whether  of  rulers  or  of  people,  to  obliterate 
them  again  over  civilized  Europe.  We  are  aware  that 
several  countries  have  been  disappointed  in  their  expec- 
tations of  internal  improvement  after  that  great  deliverance 
was  etfected  ; — still  that  deliverance  w'as  the  first  requisite 
for  the  attainment  of  any  other  improvement ; and  if  w'e 
cast  our  eyes  over  the  map  of  Europe,  and  of  Germany  in 
particular,  we  shall  discover  many  spots  where  matters  are 
somewhat  better  administered  now  than  they  were  before 
1813.  Because  things  are  not  altogether  so  well  as  they 
might  be,  it  does  not  follow  that  tliey  are  not  better  than 
they  were  then.  But  our  chief  trust  for  the  future  lies  in 
the  vast  change  that  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion,  in 
the  habits  of  tliought  and  discussion  which  have  been 
formed  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  peace  and  of  free 
intercourse  among  nations,  in  the  immense  increase  of  the 
productions  of  tlie  press,  in  the  feelings  of  mutual  esteem 
and  the  bonds  of  reciprocal  interest  created  between  the 
various  countries,  and  in  numerous  other  moral  and  mate- 
rial improvements  which  have  quietly  taken  place,  and 
which  certainly  could  not  have  taken  place  under  the  un- 
natural, cramped,  and  arbitrary  system  of  Napoleon. 

The  present  translation  of  Kbrner’s  poems  recommends 
itself  by  its  literal  fidelity,  and  also  by  being  the  first  com- 
plete one,  being  made  upon  the  latest  German  editions, 
and  containing  extracts  from  Kdrner’s  letters  to  his  friends 
during  his  short,  and  to  him  fatal,  campaign.  The  trans- 
lator has  preserved  strictly  the  metres  as  well  as  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original.  The  work  is  appropriately  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Hemans,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  English 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  Korner.  A well-executed 
engraving  of  Kdrner’s  handsome  likeness,  taken  from  the 
portrait  made  by  his  sister,  as  already  mentioned,  adorns 
this  volume. 


JOURNEY  TO  THE  FROZEN  OCEAN. 

Poyeziia  k Ledoveesto  moo  mo'roo. — A Journey  to  tlie  lev  Sea 
(Frozen  Ocean).  By  Frederic  Bielawsky.  Moscow.  1833. 
8vo.  Pp.  253. 

lil.  Bielawsky,  a physician,  practising  in  Western  Siberia, 
having  been  sent  on  a mission  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment into  tlie  most  northerly  districts  of  the  empire, 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  a malignant 
disease,  by  which  they  were  sutfering,  availed  himself  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  to  acquire  personal  information 
on  the  subject  of  these  wild  regions,  and  their  equally 


wild  inhabitants.  We  derive  the  materials  for  the  follow’- 
ing  account  of  the  w'ork  m which  he  has  described  his 
journey,  chiefly  from  the  ‘ Annals  of  Dorpat,’  which  pub- 
lication quotes,  as  its  authorities,  the  ‘ Journal  of  the 
Russian  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  for  1833  the‘  Northern 
Bee  ;’  and  the  ‘ Moscow  Journal.’ 

The  book  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts  ; 
the  first  of  which  narrates  the  journey  from  Tobolsk  to 
Obdorsk,  a small  fort  in  65°  30'  north  lat.  and  66°  30' 
east  long.,  five  miles  distant  from  Objbai ; the  second 
gives  a description  of  the  Ostlaks  ; the  third  of  the  Ssa- 
moyedes ; and  the  fouith  treats  of  the  climate  and  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  of  these  regions. 

The  distance  between  Tobolsk  and  Beresoff,  which  is 
about  670  miles,  is  performed  chiefly  by  water  on  the 
rivers  Irtysch  and  Obj  ; for  during  the  summer  season 
tlie  marshes  and  morasses  render  a journey  by  land  almost 
impossible  ; and  in  winter  also  the  journey  by  water  is  to  be 
preferred,  for  the  only  inconvenience  that  could  attend  it 
would  be  a sudden  frost  succeeding  a violent  tempest, 
when  the  accumulated  blocks  of  ice  become  incorporated 
and  obstruct  the  traveller.  On  his  route  the  author  ob- 
served many  remarkable  villages  inhabited  partly  by  Rus- 
sians and  partly  by  Tartars,  the  latter  chiefly  belonging  to 
the  race  of  the  Korbinian  Jurtes  ; these  Tartars  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uvat 
but  no  farther  north,  and  Pallas  was,  therefore,  mistaken 
in  extending  their  settlements  to  Demjansky  Jam,  at  a 
distance  of  180  miles  from  Tobolsk.  The  inhabitants  of 
Bronikovo,  one  of  the  villages,  and  of  the  district  attached 
to  it,  maintain  themselves  by  agriculture  ; the  crops  which 
are  raised  become  however  more  and  more  scanty  in  ad- 
vancing north  from  Demjansk,  which  is  150  miles  from 
Tobolsk.  Even  at  Demjansk  the  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  corn  is  already  perceptible,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  supplied  with  it  from  the  government  stores  ; hunting, 
fishing,  and  fowling  are  the  occupations  exercised  in  the 
stead  of  husbandry.  In  this  wild  tract  the  cedar  forms 
a considerable  source  of  revenue.  The  number  of  cedar 
cones  (ceder-niisse)  annually  brought  into  Ssamarovo 
amounts  to  about  3600  cwts.,  each  of  w'hich,  at  the  lowest 
rate,  is  sold  for  not  less  than  six  roubles. 

Beyond  Ssamarovo,  which  is  situated  in  60®  40'  north 
lat.,  and  in  69°  10'  east  long.,  commences  the  circle 
of  Beresoff,  in  which  a few  Russians  are  found  for  the 
first  seventy  miles,  but  beyond  that  point  none  but 
Ostiaks  are  met  with.  This  circle  is  divided  into  the 
three  districts  of  Obdorsk,  Kondijsh,  and  Ssurgut,  each 
of  which  has  received  its  name  from  its  chief  place 
of  note  ; Ssurgut  was  founded  by  Prince  Boriatinsky, 
in  1595,  in  the  reign  of  Feodor  Ivanovitsch,  and 
existed  as  a city  till  1688.  According  to  a narrative 
which  the  author  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  in  the 
library  of  a monastery,  the  town  of  Beresoff,  in  63°  20' 
north  latitude  and  66°  east  longitude,  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Vojevode  Trochoniatoff  and  to  Prince  Volkonsky,  in 
the  year  1593.  The  Russian  name  Beresoff  is  the  transla- 
tion of  the  name  given  by  the  Ostiaks  and  Voguls  to  a 
neighbouring  Ostiak  village,  and  signifies  “ birch-trees.’’ 
The  situation  of  this  town  is  very  pleasant ; it  occupies  a 
space  of  about  one-fifth  of  a mile 'square,  and  contains  141 
private  dwellings,  five  shops,  twobeautiful  stone  churches, 
with  a population  of  891  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom 
subsist  by  trade  with  the  Russians,  which  is  carried  on  in 
furs,  down,  and  fish;  but  the  town  is  in  itself  compara- 
tively insignificant. 

Beyond  Beresoff,  the  face  of  the  country  is  still  more 
dreary  and  uniform  ; lor  it  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
swamp  constantly  I'rozen  over,  varied  neither  by  tree,  hill, 
nor  mountain,  save  that  the  dwarf  pine  and  .sand  willow 
are  occasionally  seen.  Such  is  the  only  prospect  which 
meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  for  a distance  of  400  miles 
in  a due  northerly  direction  along  the  stream  of  the  river 
Obj  to  its  mouth,  at  which  point  Obdorsk  is  situated. 
The  description  of  the  journey  from  Beresoff  to  this  place 
is,  iierhaps,  the  most  attractive  portion  of  the  work  ; the 
journey  is  ])erformed  on  a kind  of  sledge  called  a Narte, 
which  is  drawn  liy  a reindeer.  This  animal,  which  is 
no  less  valuable  to  the  Ostiaks  and  Ssamoyedes  who 
inhabit  these  interminable  marshes,  tlian  the  camel  is 
to  the  native  of  the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa,  is  directed  by 
a wooden  staff  like  a billiard  queue;  the  staff  is  thrown 
before  the  animal,  a signal  at  which  it  instantly  stops. 
The  reindeer,  like  the  horse,  travels  at  the  rate  of  from  live 
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to  seven  miles  per  hour,  but  is  able  to  continue  his  course 
for  ten  hours  without  rclaxinp;,  only  stopping  occasionally 
lor  five  minutes  to  bncel  down  and  snatch  a mouthful  of 
snow,  when  he  again  proceeds  w'ith  renewed  vigour.  This 
animal  travels  more  quickly  in  mild  weather  than  when 
the  cold  is  intense,  and  during  a high  wind  will  almost 
stand  still.  Obdorsk,  a paltry  town,  built  of  wood,  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  native  traders,  who  remain  there  only 
for  a short  period.  In  January  of  every  year  the  natives 
assemble  to  pay  the  government  a tribute  ; a yearly  fair 
is  likewise  held  here.  The  whole  population  of  the  circle 
of  Beiesofl'  amounts  to  15,000  souls. 

That  part  of  the  w'ork  which  treats  of  the  Ostiaks 
comprehends,  among  other  subjects,  descriptions  of  their 
manners,  religious  usages,  and  customs  observed  at 
births,  marriages,  and  burials,  of  their  implements 
and  pursuits,  which  consist  chiefly  in  hunting,  fishing, 
and  fowling ; as  well  as  of  the  disorder  which  was 
the  occasion  of  M.  Bielawsky’s  visit.  He  likewise  dwells 
on  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  their  race,  and  on  their 
language.  Their  property  consists  wholly  in  reindeer, 
the  possession  of  from  200  to  500  head  of  these  animals 
being  considered  to  imply  affluence.  The  appellative, 
Ostiak,  is,  we  are  told,  a Russian  corruption  of  the 
Tartar  w'ord  “ Ustiak,”  signifying  wild  or  ignorant  men,  by 
which  name  the  Tartars,  who  anciently  ruled  over  these 
parts  of  Siberia,  designated  the  native  inhabitants.  The 
northern  Ostiaks  call  themselves  Kondicho,  from  the  river 
Konda  and  word  Cho,  which  in  their  language  signifies 
a man.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  south  call  themselves  Afo- 
j(d{es,  after  their  river  Jach.  Many  historians  have  traced 
the  descent  of  this  tribe  from  the  Finns,  but  as  a great 
difference  exists  between  the  two  nations,  in  their  physical 
and  moral  conditions,  and  particularly  in  their  languages, 
the  author  does  not  concur  in  this  opinion.  The  Ostiak 
tongue  has  no  affinity  with  any  European  or  Oriental 
language,  and  is  so  poor  in  words,  that  those  of  the 
tribe  who  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  the  Russians,  borrow 
from  them  and  adopt  new  expressions,  as  they  are  unable 
to  translate  them  into  their  own  dialect. 

The  Ostiaks  hold  the  entire  extent  of  country  between 
the  Togurian  district  of  the  circle  of  Tomky  (in  58°  north 
lat.  and  83°20'  east  long.,)  to  Fort  Obdorsk,.  and  from 
about  100  miles  north  of  that  fort  to  about  6G0  miles 
south  of  it.  In  summer,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
spring,  they  inhabit  temporary  dwellings,  which  they 
call  Juries,  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers,  but  in  win- 
ter retire  to  their  forests,  where  they  have  permanent 
Juries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water.  Their  settlements 
are  met  with  at  intervals  of  between  six  and  twenty-four 
miles,  and  contain  from  four  to  twenty  of  these  habita- 
tions, lying  w'ithin  320  feet  of  each  other,  and  constructed 
wholly  of  cedar-wood,  although  many  other  species  of 
trees,  as  the  birch,  pine,  fir,  spruce  fir,  and  larch,  are 
abundantly  supplied  to  them  by  nature.  The  manners  of 
the  Ostiaks  are  mild,  but  debased  by  the  vice  of  inordinate 
drinking.  The  Russian-Greek  form  of  Christianity  was 
adopted  among  the  southern  Ostiaks  about  the  year  1652, 
but  their  mode  of  life  makes  them  remiss  in  the  ob- 
servance of  religious  ordinances.  The  northern  Ostiaks 
are  Pagans  to  this  day,  although  they  practise  the  rite  of 
baptism  and,  as  well  as  their  more  enlightened  brethren, 
give  their  children  Russian  names  ; while  the  Ssamoyedes 
give  them  the  names  of  birds,  beasts,  trees,  or  even  of 
some  article  of  clothing. 

The  Ssamoyedes  are  readily  distinguished  from  the 
Ostiaks  by  their  personal  appearance  and  language  ; they 
possessveryremotesettlements  to  the  north  of  Fort  Obdorsk, 
but,  under  the  partition  of  1625,  they  became  the  subjects 
of  Russia.  Their  number,  at  that  period,  was  computed 
at  6736  ; and  as  the  epidemic  disorder  which  has  so  greatly 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  Ostiak  population,  has  not 
visited  them,  that  computation  may  still  be  regarded  as 
tolerably  accurate.  They  are  still  idolaters  of  the  Sha- 
manistic  sect ; for  the  Christian  religion  has  never  been 
introduced  among  them.  They  call  themselves  “ Ninels- 
chi''  men  ; but  the  Finlanders  have  aptly  designated  them 
“ Sooma,"  or  swamps,  from  the  character  of  their  country, 
— whence,  probably,  the  term  Ssamoyede.  Our  author, 
however,  says,  a Ssamoyede  does  not  address  his 
countryman  by  his  individual  name,  but  by  that 
which  is  applied  collectively  to  the  whole  nation, — 
Chasowo,  from  C/tas  (self),  in  Russian,  Ssam;  and  owo 
(one),  in  Russian,  Yedin-, — which  two  Russian  words 


combined,  evidently  form  Ssamoyede.  They  are  noma- 
dic, removing  frequently  from  place  to  place,  within 
the  65th  degree  of  north  latitude,  eastwards  as  far  as 
Chatoonsra,  and  westwards  to  Mesen,  in  the  government 
of  Archangel.  They  have  much  in  common  with  the 
Ostiaks,  but  are  of  better  character,  and  less  addicted  to 
drinking.  Their  wants  are  Very  limited  ; hunting  is  their 
chief  employment;  and  their  wealth  consists  in  reindeer, 
the  poorest  Ssamoyede  possessing  as  many  as  100,  while 
the  lich  man’s  herd  frequently  amounts  to  10,000. 

Bielawsky  gives  a descri])tion  of  the  chase,  as  pursued 
by  these  two  nations,  and  adds  an  enumeration  of  the 
mammalia  and  birds  which  are  obtained  by  it  ; this 
is  Ibllowed  by  an  interesting  treatise  on  the  succession 
of  the  seasons  in  the  principality  of  Obdorsk,  and  by  a 
table  offifly-four  different  forms  into  which  snow  crystal- 
lizes in  these  northern  regions.  The  author  also  furnishes 
a catalogue  of  the  ]>lants  which  flourish  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  Siberia,  from  Obdorsk  to  the  shores  of 
the  Icy  Sea.  The  woik  is  concluded  by  a letter  from 
Baron  von  Humboldt,  in  which  he  requests  M.  Albert,  in- 
spector of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  Tobolsk,  to  send  him 
some  accounts  of,  and  words  belonging  to,  the  Ostiak 
language,  with  translations.  In  accordance  with  his 
W'ish,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  some  phrases,  and  a vocabulary 
of  360  words  in  the  Ostiak  language,  are  given.  Four 
copper-plates  embellish  this  valuable  work. 


DRAMA.— LORD  BYRON’S  ‘ MANFRED.’ 

Lord  Byron’s  ?/?;dramafic  poem,  as  its  noble  author  w'as 
pleased  to  consider  it,  has  been  produced  with  some  effect 
at  Covent-garden  Theatre,  to  the  great  wrath  of  a few 
critics  who  seem  determined  to  make  “the  ungentle  craft’ 
as  deserving  of  its  popular  reputation  as  possible.  Now, 
whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  fitness 
of  ‘Manfred’  for  dramatic  representation,  we  think  the 
objection  comes  with  anything  but  a good  grace  from  those 
who  are  continually  declaiming  against  I'oreign  importa- 
tions and  modern  playwrights.  Give  us  anything, say  these 
persons,  that  is  English,  that  is  original.  Well,  then,  here 
they  have  that  which  is  supereminently  both,  and  recom- 
mended in  addition  by  the  charms  of  splendid  poetry,  some 
very  good  scenery,  and  some  excellent  acting.  But  no — • 
they  are  nothing,  if  not  critical;  and  to  be  critical  is,  with 
them,  to  be  dissatisfied  with  everything  and  everybody. 
We  can  scarcely  wonder  at  them — they  have  so  much  to 
do,  and  so  little  time  to  do  it  in — and  it  is  so  easy  to  find 
fault.  We  could  find  fault  enough  with  the  adaptation  of 
‘ Manfred,’  and  its  production  also — enough  to  entitle  us  to 
rank  with  the  most  refined  of  our  critical  brethren.  The 
poem  might  have  been  curtailed  with  more  tact  and  taste. 
The  scene  of  the  cataracts,  that  of  the  hall  of  Arimanes, 
and  the  last  scene,  might  have  been  rendered  much  more 
effective  both  by  painter  and  stage-manager.  The  music 
is, in  our  humble  opinion,  altogether  a learned  mistake ; and 
we  should  be  excessively  sorry  if  our  dinner  depended  on  the 
success  ofMr.Cooper’schamois  hunting,  if  we  are  to  take  his 
first  night’s  performance  as  a specimen  of  his  agility  and 
intrepidity.  But  while  we  can  see  and  could  comment 
largely  on  these  defects,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  many  good 
points  of  the  exhibition,  and  these  are  sufficient  to  justify 
the  boldness  of  the  attempt,  to  atone  for  its  deficiencies, 
and  to  repay  the  play-goer  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  his  visit  to  Covent-garden  Theatre.  Whether  or  not 
the  success  of  the  drama  will  repay  the  lessee  for  its 
production  is  another  question,  but  we  hope  it  will  do 
so.  The  arduous  task  of  supporting  the  principal — we 
might  almost  say  the  only — character  in  the  piece  de- 
volved upon  Mr.  Denvil.  We  are  happy  to  say,  that 
in  this,  his  first  original  part,  he  fully  justified  our 
previous  opinion  of  him.  His  interview  with  the  witch 
of  the  Alps,  beautifully  impersonated  by  Miss  E.  Tree, 
was  powerfully  acted,  and  has  advanced  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  majority  of  the  press,  as  well  as  of  the  public. 
His  dying  scene  was  most  chastely  conceived  and  executed. 
With  regard  to  the  other  portions,  none  but  an  actor  can 
truly  understand  the  difficulty  of  ]iroducing  an  effect  in 
soliloquies,  the  greater  part  of  which  (we  will  instance  the 
address  to  the  setting  sun)  must,  perforce,  be  spoken  with 
the  performer's  back  to  the  audience,  or  at  any  rate,  with 
his  face  turned  partially  from  them.  Miss  Clifton,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  W aid,  all  deserve  honourable  mention  for 
the  propriety  of  their  performances. 
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Snndwich  Islands. — Oiir  own  times  present  few  more  interesting 
sribjects  of  oI)servation  than  the  progress  which  these  islands  are 
making  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in  civilization.  In  esti- 
mating this  progress,  the  state  of  their  bibliography  may  betaken 
as  the  best  accessible  criterion.  On  examining  the  list  of  works 
jtnhli.shed  in  these  isles  from  June,  1832,  to  June,  1833,  the  fol- 
lowing information  is  obtained  : — The  total  number  of  works  was 
19,  and  of  copies  1(!G,040.  Besides  several  hooks  taken  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  list  contains — ‘ The  Elements  of 
Arithmetic,’  48  pages,  e.xtending  to  13,000  copies;  a work  of 
more  importance  on  the  same  subject,  04  pages  ; a tract  on 
Alarriage,  12  pages;  an  Alphabet,  8 pages;  a First  Reading  Book 
for  Children,  30  pages,  and  ‘ The  History  of  the  Bilrle,’  144  pages, 
10.000  copies  of  each  ; ‘ The  First  Bonk  of  Elements,"  108  pages, 
and  ‘ Daily  Bread,'  30  pages,  extending,  the  first  to  1000,  and  the 
last  to  20.000  copies  ; of  ‘ Questions  on  Geography,’  4000  copies 
Were  printed,  and  2000  copies  of  some  pages  of  engiaved  music. 
Tlie  excellent  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  civiliza- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  were  pre- 
paring other  works  for  the  press,  among  W'hich  were  the  Psalms 
and  certain  other  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  little  works 
on  history,  geography,  the  elements  of  geometry,  grammar,  and 
even  an  almanack. 


Spain. — The  high  degree  of  civilization  to  which  this  country 
had  attained  eighteen  centuries  since,  is  shown  by  the  statements 
of  Plinv,  who  gives  the  number  of  towns  which,  in  his  time, 
existed  in  the  peninsula,  as  follow's  : — 


Tavragonia. 

Boetica. 

LusUania. 

Total. 

C(donies 

. 12 

9 

5 

20 

Municipal  Towns  ... 

. 13 

18 

1 

32 

Towns  with  Roman  privileges 

18 

29 

3 

50 

Free  Towns  . . . . . 

6 

0 

Allied  Towns 

1 

3 

4 

Tiibntary  Towns  ... 

. 135 

120 

30 

291 

Total 

, 179 

185 

45 

409 

This  number  of  towns  is  very  considerable,  and  indicates  a very 
great  advance,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  ancient 
civilized  world.  According  to  Strabo,  the  republic  of  Carthage 
did  not  possess,  in  Africa,  more  than3ff0  towns.  Asia  Proper, — 
that  country  so  favoured  by  nature, — contained  no  more  than 
500;  while,*under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman.s,  Gaul  could,  in 
the  5th  century,  count  only  115  towns:  and  Flngland,  at  the 
time  of  its  separation  from  the  Romans,  had  but  92  towns.  Italy 
was  the  only  country  of  Europe  in  which  the  population  was 
condensed  in  so  many  towns,  the  number  being,  according  to 
Elian,  1197  under  Alexander  Severus.  That  was  one  town  for 
every  12^-  square  leagues,  which  is  more  than,  in  our  own  time, 
is  found  in  France  and  in  the  British  isles.  At  present,  the  po- 
pulatio))  of  Fpain  is  distributed  among — 

14,017  cities  and  towns,  1 for  4 square  leagues. 

27,929  inhabited  places,  1 for  1^-  square  leagues. 

Moreau  de  Jonnis — Slat,  de  i' Espagne. 


Guet/ie’s  Divisions  of  Modern  German  Literature. — It  is  well 
Isiiown  that  Goethe  was  a diligent  inquirer  into  the  literary  his- 
tory of  his  own  country;  and  iu  the  following  note,  in  the  nine- 
teenth volume  of  his  posthumous  works,  he  has  given  the  epochs 
•which  characterize  it. 

l.vt  Period.  From  1750  to  1770.  During  this  period  German 
literature  was  calm,  active,  full  of  life  and  feeling,  dignified, 
moderate,  firm,  pedantic,  polite,  garbled  in  the  ancient  French 
style,  and  seeking  to  mould  itself  into  form. 

'2nd  Period.  From  1770  to  1790.  Restless,  brazen,  compre- 
hensive, honest,  and  jdayful  ; disdainful  and  careless  of  the 
world’s  esteem  : seeking  the  Flnglish  taste  ; breaking  arbitrarily 
Jhrotigh  forms,  and,  npon  reflection,  embracing  them  anew. 

3;-rf  Period.  From  1790  to  1800.— Calm,  delicate,  moderate, 
serious  and  religious,  patriotic,  active;  in  taste  Spanish;  depart- 
ing from  rules. 

•ith  Period.  From  1800  to  1820. — Discontented,  resolute,  able, 
ambitious,  j)rogressively  advancing,  and  disrespectful  ; truly 
German  in  character,  and  endeavouring  to  free  itself  from  all 
rules. 

bth  and  latest  Period The  following  quotation  can  be  consi- 

dered iu  no  other  light  hut  as  a poetic  flight : — “ However  di- 
verse,” says  Goethe,  “ the  direction  the  arts  have  taken  in  the 
present  dav,  and  although  this  diversity  be  so  great  as  scarcely  to 
admit  of  our  venturing  a precise  and  specific  opinion,  a peculiar 
tendency  may  however  he  remarked,  which  justifies  us  in  com- 
j ariiig  the  |iassing  era  of  otir  poetry  and  arts  with  that  second 
period  of  Persian  poetry,  in  which  Saweii  particularly  distin- 
gtiished  himself,  and  which  may  be  called  the  eulogistic  era,  or 
era  of  praise  ; in  this  we  as  mtich  commend  living  merit,  as  that 
tvhich  we  discern  in  those  that  are  dead.  One's  friends  are  eager 
to  greet  us  on  our  birth  days.  The  State  itself  takes  part  in  anni- 


versaries. The  universities  and  faculties  bestir  themselves  at 
each  fiftieth  rettirn  of  some  academic  honour ; and,  on  .such 
occasions,  after  the  most  energetic  invocations  of  health  and 
glory  on  the  heroes  of  the  day,  there  follows,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence— Ergo  bibamus 

Aborigines  of  Fun  Diemen's  Land. — We  have  mttch  pleastire  iu 
transcribing  from  the  ‘ Hobart  Town  Courier,’  for  the  information 
of  our  readers,  the  following  notice  of  the  success  of  an  attempt 
now  in  progress  in  Flinder’s  Island,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Darling,  the  commandant,  for  the  civilization  of  a body  of  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  colony  there  is 
composed  of  110  blacks,  besides  the  white  inhabitants.  They  are 
altogether  a most  happy  and  contented  race,  gradually  acquiring 
industrious  and  useful  habits.  Each  little  family  has  a hut  for 
itself,  built  by  their  own  hands,  with  a fire-place  and  window. 
They  have  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads,  and  imitate  as  closely  as 
they  can  the  customs  of  their  white  associates.  The  females 
attend  to  the  domestic  duties,  keeping  their  little  homely  parlours 
clean,  washing  their  clothes,  &c.,  which  they  do  as  well  as  any 
white  woman.  Mr.  Darling  had  intended  that  each  hut  should 
have  a separate  garden  attached  and  fenced  round,  but  such  is 
their  cordiality  and  unanimity  of  feeling,  that  in  breaking  up  and 
cultivating  the  soil,  planting,  hoeing,  and  digging  the  potatoes,  they 
could  not  be  restrained  from  working  together,  which  they  did 
with  great  energy,  moving  the  hoe  to  the  tune  of  one  of  their 
wild  melodies.  In  their  hunting  excursions  they  have  recently 
bi-ought  home  the  skins  of  the  wallabies  and  kangaroos,  which 
they  stretch  orrt  with  pegs  on  the  grass  to  dry,  and  send  them 
into  Launcestoir  to  be  exchanged  with  the  inhabitants  for  krrives, 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  useful  little  articles.  This  mode  of  pi'e- 
serving  the  skin,  instead  of  roasting  the  cai'cass  in  it  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  by  which  means  much  of  the  gravy  and 
flavour  of  the  meat  was  i-etained,  that  is  lost  in  the  common  way, 
sti-ongly  evinces  the  new  taste  for  articles  of  permanent  value, 
which  thus  induces  them  to  forego  an  old  and  favourite  custom 
that  administered  to  the  appetite  only,  and  proves  the  march 
towards  civilization  which  they  have  ali-eady  made. 

Plumbers'  Colic. — M.  Roard,  the  director  of  a white  lead  ma- 
nufactory in  France,  has  introduced  the  use  of  sulphuretted 
lemonade  among  his  workmen,  and  the  lead  colic  has  in  conse- 
quence disappeared  from  his  establishment.  In  two  months  hut 
four  workmen  have  experienced  slight  attacks  of  the  disease,  and 
these  exceptions  are  accounted  for  by  peculiar  circumstances, 
which  might  have  been  avoided.  The  subsequent  results  have 
been  verified  in  respect  to  the  colic.  Six  -workmen,  among 
whom  are  three  of  those  already  mentioned,  have  experienced 
sensations  unusual  to  the  organs  of ' the  stomach,  which  had 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  attendants  tipon  the  colic,  such  as 
cramps,  or  nervous  epileptic  symptoms,  besides  weakness  of  the 
muscles.  These  casual  effects  were  produced  by  a coating  of 
oxide  and  carbonate  of  lead  upon  the  cuticle.  This  will  account 
for  many  affections  incidental  to  pluudiers  and  painters,  -which  it 
has  not  heretofore  been  easy  to  explain  ; it  points  out  the  cause 
of  the  relapses  and  symptoms  which  are  so  often  exhibited,  after 
the  colic  has  been  cured,  in  the  case  of  workmen  who  are  habi- 
tually exposed  to  the  virulent  exciting  causes  of  the  malady. 
Whether  we  consider  the  sulphuretted  acid  to  act  as  a preven- 
tive or  cure,  it  must  be  applied  not  only  internally  but  also  exter- 
nally. M.  Roard's  men,  therefore,  use  the  lemonade  both  as  a 
beverage  and  as  a lotion. — From  a Paper  recently  read  before  the 
Parts  Academy  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Wooden  Clock. — The  ‘Boston  Herald’  mentions  a curious 
wooden  clock  made  by  a carpenter  of  Spalding,  of  the  name  of 
Lancaster,  lately  deceased.  It  is  wholly  made  of  wood,  with  the 
exception  of  the  swing  -wheel  and  the  hands,  or  pointers.  It 
shows  the  time  of  the  day  and  strikes  the  hours.  It  also  shows 
the  periodical  revolutions  of  six  of  the  primary  planets  of  the 
solar  system,  by  six  indexes  pointing  to  six  rows  of  figures, 
marked  on  a dial  jdate  for  the  purpose.  This  article  was  made 
by  the  ingenious  mechanic  without  any  other  tools  than  those 
used  by  carpenters  and  joiners  at  their  usual  business,  with  the 
exception  of  a file;  and  without  the  assistance  or  advice  of  any 
person  whatever.  Curious  or  incredulous  persons  are  invited 
to  inspect  the  dock  at  the  residence  of  the  maker's  widow  in 
Spalding. 


KRUATA  IN  No.  XXIt. 

P.  156,  col.  1,  note, .far  " Greenhough,”  (twice)  read"  Greenough.” 

P.  15y,  col.  1,  lint*  10, /or"  Fter,*'  read*'  Peer.” 

P.  16J,  col.  1,  line  " causing,”  read  *'  producing.” 

,,  ,,  linc45,  for  " rare,"  read  " real.” 

P.  164,  col.  1,  iiole,— and  p.  166,  col.  2,  iine  41, /or  " anlre,”  read  " antae.” 
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LIFIi  AND  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  GALT. 

The  Literary  Life  and  Miscellanies  of  John  Galt,  In  3 vols.  8vo. 

Edinburgh  : William  Blackwood. 

The  Aiitohiographv  of  John  Galt.  2 vols.  post  iJvo.  London: 

Cochrane  and  M'Crone. 

Mr.  Galt  is  well  known,  having  figured  as  an  author  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  during  which  time  he 
has  published  upwards  of  seventy  volumes  ! Numerically 
considered,  his  works  must  therefore  entitle  him  to  the 
name  of  a great  writer.  These  works  are  on  a carious 
variety  of  subjects.  We  have  epic  poems,  voyages  and 
travels,  histories,  tragedies,  comedies,  farces,  abridgments, 
biographies,  children’s  books,  Scotch  novels,  comic  operas, 
masques,  poems,  and  autobiographies,  all  from  the  same 
pen, — which,  moreover,  has  done  much  work  in  the  columns 
of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  some  work  in  the 
pamphlet  line.  Few  men  have  ever  been  so  gilted  as  to 
succeed  in  all,  or  half  of  these  lines ; and  Mr.  Galt  has 
failed  in  all  of  them,  except  that  of  the  Scotch  novels  or 
stories,  wherein  he  created  a school  of  his  own,  pertectly 
distinct  from  that  of  Walter  Scott,  or  any  other  w’nter,  and 
displayed  original  talent,  and  even  genius,  which  will  of  a 
certainty  rescue  his  name  from  perishing.  We  question 
whether  many  of  our  readers  have  ever  heard  ot  any  of 
his  works,  except  his  tales  and  his  ‘Life  of  Lord  Byron.’ 
Nearly  every  other  production  of  his  seems  either  to  have 
fallen  still-born  from  the  press,  or  to  have  died  with  the 
publishing  season  that  saw  it  born.  But  Mr.  Galt,  who 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  unequal  writeis  of  the  day, 
is  unequal  even  in  his  own  proper  line : he  has  produced 
some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  works  of  fiction, 
in  prose,  of  our  days.  The  good  ones,  which  we  shall 
presently  name,  can  scarcely  lie  loo  much  praised, — look- 
ing at  them  always  with  reference  to  the  class  of  literature 
to  which  they  belong.  These  few  volumes  will  preserve 
the  name  of  Galt,  when  the  rest  of  the  seventy  and  odd 
shall  have  sunk  even  deeper  in  oblivion  than  where  they 
now  lie.  Their  author,  who  seems  in  most  things  singu- 
larly deficient  in  the  art  of  justly  appreciating  his  own 
merits,  will  scarcely  thank  us  for  this  our  honest  opinion  ; 
yet  surely  it  is  better  to  lay  hold  of  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity by  a few,  than  to  have  a doubtful  claim  to  its 
honours  through  a host  of,  volumes. 

If  the  poet  Gray  can  trudge  smilingly  onward  to  immor- 
tality, with  nothing  but  a small  duodecimo,  containing  an 
elegy  and  some  letters,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  we  see  no 
reason  why  John  Galt  should  complain,  seeing  that  he 
can  tuck  half-a-dozen  goodly  octavos  of  Scottish  stories 
in  his  wallet  for  the  same  journey. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Galt  published  an  ‘ Autobiography,’  in 
which  he  professed  to  give  an  account  of  his  active  life 
and  adventures.  The  first  volume  of  the  five  now  on  our 
table,  is  occupied  with  what  he  exclusively  calls  his  lite- 
rary life,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  training  for  author- 
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ship,  his  literary  squabbles,  and  the  history  of  his  rapid 
ami  numerous  productions.  Though  there  are  several 
parts  of  this  volume  which  we  cannot  commend,  still  there 
are  many  things  either  interesting  in  themselves,  or 
capable  of  becoming  so,  by  being  converted  into  practical 
lessons  and  examples  for  other  men.  The  volume,  indeed, 
like  the  ‘ Autobiography  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,'  which 
wc  noticed  a few  months  since,  presents  a curious  record 
of  the  workings  of  a strangely-constituted  mind,  and  one 
that  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  such  young  men 
as,  with  deficient  means  and  education,  may  t)e  rash  and 
unfortunate  enough  to  contemplate  the  career  of  author- 
ship for  a profession.  We  do  not  i)ropose  giving  a regular 
analysis,  but  shall  touch  here  and  there  on  a salient  point. 
One  or  two  remarks  we  shall  be  called  for,  are  such  as  we 
would  not  willingly  make  concerning  a person  in  Mr. 
Galt’s  circumstances,  or  suffering  under  disappointment 
and  sickness  ; but  besides  a consideration  for  his  feelings, 
a regard  is  due  to  those  of  others ; nor  should  the  unfor- 
tunate be  permitted  to  be  unjust,  or  to  indulge  in  evil  or 
absurd  passions  and  prejudices. 

John  Galt,  the  son  of  a respectable  burgess,  was 
brought  up  at  the  tniding  town  of  Greenock,  on  the  river 
Clyde.  His  first  literary  attempt  was  made  when  he  was 
about  six  years  old,  and,  like  nearly  every  one  else,  he  be- 
gan with  rhyme.  Two  young  larks  were  the  subjects  that 
inspired  him.  He  tells  us  he  was  a great  reader  from  his 
earliest  days  of  ‘ Jack  the  Giant-Killer,’  ‘ Leper  the  Tailor,’ 
‘ Chevy  Ciiase,’  and  the  ‘ Babes  in  the  Wood.’  He  was 
sent  to  learn  arithmetic  to  a school  in  Greenock,  kept  by 
one  M'Gregor,  and  there  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Spense,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  a 
mathematician,  and  with  Park,  who,  although  he  wisely 
kept  to  commercial  business,  the  profession  to  which  he 
was  broiiglit  up,  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  enlarged 
judgment,  talent,  and  good  taste.  This  early  school-boy 
acquaintance  ripened  into  a friendship  which,  much  to 
Galt’s  honour,  he  preserved  through  many  vicissitudes, 
until  the  end  of  his  school-fellows’  lives.  We  say  this  is 
honourable  to  our  author,  because  both  Spense  and  Park 
were  not  only  men  of  talent,  but  men  of  high  principle 
and  integrity.  Park,  moreover,  was  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing Galt  good,  stern,  honest  lectures  as  to  his  poesies  and 
poetical  pursuits,  which  must  have  been  very  annoying  to 
the  author’s  self-approbation  and  self-willedness.  Yet  so 
it  was — or  so  at  least  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of 
Park’s  letters,  quoted  in  this  volume — their  friendship 
never  knew  any  serious  break  or  rupture  until  death  in- 
terrupted it.  While  at  M'Gregor’s  school,  Park  lent 
Galt  Pope’s  ‘ Iliad,’  which  had  such  an  effect  on  the  young 
mind  of  the  embryo  author,  that  he  went  to  his  bed-side, 
and  prayed  he  might  be  able  to  produce  something  like  it. 
“ The  poetical  vein,”  he  says,  “ being  thus  opened,  my 
first  tuneful  chirp  was — a rebus  on  a lime-kiln,  which 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  road  that  led  to  a house  where 
Park’s  family  resided  during  the  summer.”  Although 
somewhat  discountenanced  by  seeing  Park  produce,  not 
a conundrum  like  Galt’s,  but  “ several  heroic  verses,  that 
sounded  very  like  the  chime  of  Pope’s,”  .John  went  on 
rhyming  and  stanza-making,  until  there  was  hardly  any 
hope  of  him.  About  this  time,  however,  he  did  something 
better,  for  he  picked  up  a little  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  His  friend  Park,  he  says,  made  himself  an 
excellent  French  scholar,  and  afterwards  became  “ one  of 
the  originators  of  the  foreign  library  at  Greenock.”  The 
mention  of  these  little  circumstances  in  a provincial  town, 
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and  amon^  a set  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  pooi’er 
portion  of  the  middling  classes,  and  that,  too,  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  when  tlie  love  of  elegant  studies  was  far  from 
being  so  general  as  it  now  is,  and  when  many  of  the 
facilities  we  now  enjoy  were  unknown,  suggests  many 
agreeable  reflections,  and  conciliates  our  esteem  for 
Spense,  Park,  and  Galt,  and  youths  like  them,  who,  out 
of  their  narrow  means,  contrived  to  atford  the  expenses  of 
such  mental  instruction.  They  had  also  to  follaw  their 
commercial  avocations  at  the  same  time,  for  they  seem  all 
to  have  been  brought  up  to  trade.  Galt  says, — 

“ APlieii  the  school  process  of  education  was  over,  Park  and 
1 were  desked  in  the  Cnstoin-house.  At  that  time  it  was  the 
practice  at  Greenock  to  send  lads  destined  for  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession, to  improve  their  writing  liy  copying  entries  in  the  Custom- 
house.” 

After  leaving  what  he  calls  his  “ tripod  ” in  that  esta- 
blishment, Galt  wrote  an  ‘ Ode  to  the  Seasons,’  and  soon 
after  a tragedy  about  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  tragedy 
was  otferedfor  publication,  but  rejected  by  the  hard-hearted 
Edinburgh  bookseller.  Mr.  Galt  gives  flve  or  six  pages  of 
extract  and  criticism  of  his  own  on  tins  juvenile  produc- 
tion. He,  however,  got  into  print  (that  paradise  of  all 
young  scribblers  as  yet  untried  in  the  labours  and  sorrows 
of  the  press)  very  shortly  after  tire  rejection  of  his  tragedy. 
His  first  printed  effusion  was  anode,  entitled  ‘ Yule,’  in 
the  Scottish  dialect,  which  appeared  in  tlie  ‘ Constable’s 
Magazine’  of  those  days.  “ Tlie  characteristic  of  the  verse,” 
says  Galt,  “was  purely  Gothic,  and  I used  to  think  it, 
though  derived  from  Horace,  not  without  originality.” 
(This  is  one  of  many  pieces  of  sententious  criticism  on  his 
own  writings  or  the  works  of  others,  that  we  can  make  no 
sense  of.) 

Somewhere  between  1796  and  1800  a newspaper,  called 
the  ‘ Greenock  Advertiser,’  was  established.  This  gave 
Galt  a frequent  opportunity  of  appearing  in  print,  and  he 
and  his  friend  Park  flourished  away,  glorying  in  tlie  signa- 
tures of  “Juvenis”  and  “ Senex.”  About  the  same  time 
Park  began  to  learn  the  Gaelic  language  and  Galt  to  study 
Italian.  Park  had  the  advantage  of  Galt,  for  there  were 
pkmty  of  Highlanders  to  he  had  at  Greenock  wlio  could 
indoctrinate  him  in  the  language  of  Ossian ; wliereas, 
there  was  not  a soul  there  conver.sant  witli  the  tone;ue 
of  Dante  and  Petrarca.  Galt,  who  speaks  rather  dis- 
respectfully of  his  friend  Park’s  taste  in  this  instance, 
was  therefore  obliged  to  wait  until  he  visited  London,  and 
went  abroad  for  that  mastery  in  the  Italian  idiom  which 
he  aimed  at.  He  says — 

“ During  the  time  I was  abroad  I could  speak  it  with  some 
fluency — I even  got  so  far  as  to  write  verses  in  it,  and  was  long 
vain  of  a sonnet  that  I deemed  a masterpiece,  suggested  by  AI- 
fieri’s  famous  address  to  Rome.  It  began 

“ O patria  mia,  madre  ingrata.” 

He  informs  us  that  Mrs.  Radclitfe’s  romances  first  in- 
spired him  with  the  desire  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Italian  language.  We  have  known  several  other  per- 
sons make  the  same  confession. 

The  acceptance  and  publication  by  Dr.  Leyden  of  a 
literary  memoir  written  by  Galt,  and  which  he  informs  us 
was  received  with  “ great  laud  and  praise,”  drove  the  mer- 
chant’s clerk  more  and  more  towards  the  high  road  of 
authorship. 

In  consequence  of  some  business  quarrels,  and  other 
circumstances,  Mr.  Galt  quitted  all  his  connexions  at 
Greenock  and  repaired  to  London,  wliere  he  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account — soon  found  himself  in  em- 
barrassments, and  eventually  failed.  It  was  either  a little 
before  or  a little  after  his  failure  in  business  (for  Mr.  Galt 
preserves  no  order  in  his  narratives  about  himself,  and  sel- 
dom uses  a date)  that  he  printed  a long  poem  called 
‘ The  Battle  of  Largs,’  which  did  not  sell,  and  which  he 
afterwards  suppressed.  He  describes  it  as  being  “ a sort 
of  Gothic  epic,”  and  gives  several  extracts  from  it  which 
are  very  tolerable  ocl  avo-syllabic  rliymcs.  As  they  are 
not  unlike  some  of  Scott’s,  he  reminds  us  that  his  ‘ Battle 
of  Largs ' is  an  older  publication  than  tlie  ‘ Lay  of  the  Ijast 
^Minstrel,'  and  written  before  the  public  taste  was  influ- 
enced by  the  strains  of  Sir  AV alter. 

Mr.  Galt  again  attempted  commercial  affairs  in  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  who  wrote  the  whole  or  jiart  of 
the  farce  of  ‘ The  AVatch-liouse,’  which  Mr.  J.  Galt  after- 
wards published  in  the  ‘ British  Theatre.’  But  witli  the 
impressions  of  his  own  capabilities  for  a higher  destiny, 
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and  the  inability  he  .several  times  acknowledges  at  this 
period,  “ to  pry  and  peep”  as  he  calls  it,  “ after  an  infini- 
tude of  little  affairs  tliat  may  yield  a few  pounds,  and  not 
one  atom  of  honour,”  it  was  not  to  be  expected  he  sliould 
succeed  m trade.  In  short,  to  take  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  uttered  by  the  man  in  office  to  Beaumarchais’ 
Figaro,  he  was  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  business  was 
incompatible  with  the  love  of  the  defies  lettres.  He  had 
already  forged  his  whole  length  on  that  deceptive  rock,  ! 
that  dangerous  fallacy— the  notion,  that  attention  to  the 
details  of  commerce  is  altogether  unworthy  of,  and  be- 
neath people  of  genius — wliich  has  utterly  ruined  the  for- 
tunes and  hopes  of  so  many  young  men  unskilled  in  keep- 
ing their  pretensions  down  to  the  level  of  their  talents. 

Some  persons  may  naturally  possess  a greater  aptitude 
for  commercial  business  than  others  ; but  trade,  we  pre- 
sume, is  a thing  that  may  be  learned  and  mastered  by  all 
men  of  tlie  most  varied  degrees  of  feeling  and  intellect, 
provided  tliey  will  but  persevere  and  properly  discipline 
themselves.  As  for  talent,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  tliere 
certainly  goes  more  to  the  conducting  of  a large  commer- 
cial concern,  than  to  the  writing  of  a bad  epic,  and  there 
are  necessarily  more  acquirements  and  knowledge  involved 
in  the  maintaining  of  an  extensive  correspondence  at  home 
and  abroad,  than  are  generally  employed  m the  concoction 
of  books  of  travels,  farces,  and  novels.  Let  not  our  young 
readers,  whose  talents  are  employed  in  these  profitable 
channels,  ever  he  seduced  by  literary  Will-o’-the-Wisps, 
or  led  to  judge  meanly  or  despondingly  of  their  profes- 
sional abilities  as  compared  with  those  of  authors  and  the 
numerous  nondescripts  that  fall  under  the  generic  name 
of  “ men  of  genius.” 

Quitting  the  counting-house,  Mr.  Galt  entered  himself 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Eng- 
lish  bar,  for  which  he  considered  he  was  partly  qualified 
liy  his  voice  and  figure ! Instead,  however,  of  finding 
him,  after  this  sudden  change,  engaged  in  forensic  studies, 
we  see  him  busied  in  collecting  materials  for  a history, 
and  dalibling  in  heraldry  and  family  antiquities.  As  far 
as  we  can  make  out  from  liis  own  several  acounts  of  him- 
self he  soon  grew  sick  of  the  law.  In  1809,  when  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  a period  of  life  when  a man  ought  at 
least  to  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  calling  or  pro- 
fession lie  should  pursue,  he  left  England  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean, wliere  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  commercial 
speculations.  It  was  at  an  early  stage  of  this  voyage,  and 
at  Gibraltar,  that  Mr.  Galt  first  saw  the  late  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr.  Hobhonse.  He  happened  to  he  fellow-passenger  . 
with  those  gentlemen  on  hoard  the  packet  from  Gibraltar 
to  Malta;  he  afterwards  met  them  for  a few  hours  in 
Greece,  and  on  their  return  home,  he  renewed  a short  and 
stinted  intercourse  with  the  capricious  and  most  aristocra- 
tic poet.  There  never  was,  and  there  never  could  have 
been,  any  thing  like  intimacy  between  two  men  of  such 
opposite  characters  and  habits  as  the  author  of‘  Sir  An- 
drew AVylie,’  and  the  author  of  ‘ Childe  Harold.’  But  on 
grounds  slight  as  those  we  have  described,  and  some 
twenty  years  after,  Galt,  as  a bookseller’s  job,  undertook 
to  write  a full  account  of  the  life,  writings,  and  character 
of  Lord  Byron  ! To  be  the  biographer  of  such  a man, 
under  any  circumstances,  was  no  enviable  occupation. 

It  was  a subject,  in  many  respects,  not  to  be  approached 
without  self-contamination.  In  a greater  or  less  degree 
all  who  have  as  yet  meddled  with  Byron’s  biography  have 
come  .spotted  and  besmeared  from  the  task.  But  though 
aware  of  this  fact,  the  world  was  by  no  means  prepared 
for  such  a display  of  small-mindedness,  conceit,  egotism, 
and  irritated  vanity — for  such  a general  tone  of  deprecia- 
tion, malice,  and  ignorance  as  Galt  displayed  in  his  me- 
moir of  the  deceased  poet. 

Our  esteemed  friend,  Professor  AA^ilson,  who  devoted  one 
of  his  ‘ Noctes  AmhrosianaB’  to  the  matter,  was,  we  believe, 
mistaken,  when  he  says  that  Galt  was  acting  as  super- 
cargo, (a  very  confidential  and  respectable  calling,  by  the 
way)  at  the  time  he  met  Byron  abroad,  and  affected  to 
treat  him  with  off-hand  familiarity  and  equality.  It  ap- 
peals Galt  was  only  looking  out  for  business  in  that  line, 
lie  informs  us  himself,  both  in  his  ‘ Autobiography,’  and 
in  his  ‘ Literary  life,’  that  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in 
the  Mediterranean,  lie  conceived  the  practicability  of  de- 
feating the  object  of  Napoleon’s  prohibitive  Berlin  and 
Dlilan  decrees,  by  running  British  goods  into  Turkey  in 
Europe,  ami  thence  transporting  them  into  Germany,  &c., 
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and  the  very  lieavt  of  Europe,  in  spite  of  the  so  called 
Continental  System.  He  says  his  own  voyages  and  jour- 
neys ])i'Oved  that  all  this  might  he  done,  and  that  then 
he  set  about  procuring  cargoes,  to  be  put  under  his 
management,  from  English  and  Scotch  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  In  these  matters  he  claims  the  whole 
merit  of  a great  and  oiiginal  discoverer,  though  it  is  a 
fact  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with  the  Levant  trade,  that 
for  some  time  before  Mr.  Galt’s  avatar  in  the  East,  the 
verv  same  sort  of  transit  trade,  in  Colonial  and  Iliitish 
goods,  to  which  he  alludes,  had  been  carried  on  through 
the  port  of  Salonica  and  Turkey,  with  the  interior  of 
Europe.  The  Germans,  and  other  people,  who  most  un- 
willingly submitted  to  the  commercial  despotism  of  tlie 
French,  wanted  their  colfee,  their  sugar,  and  certain  in- 
dispensable productions  of  British  industry.  Jewish,  Ar- 
menian, and  Greek  traders,  who  maintained  commercial 
relations  over  all  those  parts  of  Europe,  soon  saw  these 
wants,  and  the  profits  that  could  be  made  by  supplying 
them.  The  other  ste])  was  obvious.  British  ships,  or 
count  rv  vessels,  loaded  w'ith  our  goods,  purchased  at 
Smyrna,  or  other  marts  which  Napoleon  could  not  con- 
trol” sailed  into  the  gulf  of  Salonica  and  landed  their 
cargoes,  wdiich  were  carried  thence  in  caravans  to  Adri- 
anople,  Widdin,  and  by  other  routes  to  tlie  confines  of  Hun- 
gary, Germany,  Poland,  See.,  and  there  clandestinely  in- 
troduced and  sold.  In  this  manner  thousands  of  bales 
found  their  way  from  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  not  a few  of  these  con- 
tinuing their  circuitous  and  contraband  route,  positively 
got  introduced  into  Holland  and  the  North  of  France,  or 
to  countries  immediately  opposite  to  our  shores,  which,  in 
the  natural  order  of  things,  might  have  been  supplied 
directly  from  England  in  a"  few  hours.  The  urgent  wants 
and  natural  instincts  of  people  are  pretty  sure  to  keep 
commerce  in  its  proper  channels,  and  to  discover  and  open 
new  ones,  when  the  old  are  blocked  up.  The  Turkey 
transit  trade,  which  preceded  Mr.  Galt’s  fancied  discovery, 
continued  after  his  departure,  and  was  in  no  degree  af- 
fected by  his  failing  to  procure  and  direct  a part  of  it.  It 
lasted  just  as  long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  the  Conti- 
nental System  to  which  it  owed  its  birth.  As  Mr.  Galt 
may  derive  comfort  and  satisfaction  from  such  an  assump- 
tion, we  should  have  been  half  inclined  to  leave  his  title 
as  a discoverer  or  inventor  unquestioned,  it  it  had  not 
been  for  his  avowed  disregard  of  the  reputation  of  others, 
and  his  unreasonable  and  unjust  accusations.  He  says, 
that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  (then— 181 1-12— Mr.  Canning, 
and  diplomatic  agent  at  Constantinople,)  told  him  he 
was  about  to  propose  a plan  to  Government  relative  to 
the  trade  of  the  Archipelago,  and  promised  to  recommend 
kim  (My.  Galt)  to  he  placed  at  the  head  of  it ; that  on 
his  (Mr.  G.’s)  arrival  at  London  he  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  inquired  whether  any  letters,  in  accordance 
with  Dir.  Canning’s  views  and  promises,  had  been  re- 
ceived; that  he  was  answered  in  the  negative,  that  he 
was  treated  with  great  neglect  by  the  official  gentle- 
man he  saw,*  that  then  he  held  communications  ivith 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  on  the  subject,  and  that  ultimately, 
through  broken  faith  on  the  one  side,  and  culpable  indif- 
ference on  the  other,  the  commercial  interests  of  these 
realms  were  neglected,  and  he  was  cheated  out  ot  the 
reward  his  discovery  and  suggestions  merited.  Such  are 
Mr.  Galt’s  invidious  accusations.  A very  brief  reply,  in 
addition  to  what  we  have  already  stated,  is  to  be  offered. 
Mr.  Canning  may  have  conceived  some  sort  of  plan,  but 
his  notions  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Galt’s,  and  he  never 
promised^  to  recommend  Mr.  Galt  to  be  either  the  head  or 
the  tail  of  any  thing. 

Some  months  after  his  return  to  London,  Mr.  Galt  pro- 
duced an  account  of  his  voyages  and  travels.  The  ma- 
nuscript having  been  rejected  successively  by  the  houses 
of  Constable,  Longman  and  Co.,  and  Cadell  and  Davies, 

^ He  add.s  here,  “ I was  not  very  remiss  in  making  the  gen- 
tleman I spoke  to,  understand  what  impression  his  indifl’erenee 
made  on  me.”  i’his  we  do  not  donht.  Mr.  Galt  has  tuiiortu- 
nately  .shown  a facility  in  picking  a quarrel  with  nearly  every 
official  character  he  ever  came  in  contact  with.  We  liave  no  par- 
ticular sympathy  for  the  red-tape  men  of  the  old  Tory  school, 
hut  surely  this  was  not  the  proper  way  for  a poor  friendless  man 
to  push  his  way  to  employment  and  place,  or  to  forward  those 
public  interests  he  charged  himself  with.  Dloreover,  a man  who 
is  continually  quarrelling  cannot  always  bo  in  the  right. 


was  at  last  jirinted  and  published  at  his  own  risk.  The 
book  was  not  without  its  merits,  but  it  was  written  in  so 
loose  and  awkward  (not  to  say  vulgar)  a manner ; it  con- 
tained so  many  queer  stories ; it  betrayed  so  much  conceit, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  such  evidence  of  its  author’s  having 
been  frequently  imposed  upon  or  mystified,  that  it  offered  a 
temptation  to  quizzing  and  ridicule  that  was  almost  irre- 
sistible. The  critics  of  those  days  were  apt  to  be  pungent, 
and  at  times  too  personal.  An  article  in  the  ‘ Quarterly 
Review  ’ indulged  in  wicked  wit  at  Galt’s  expense  ; but, 
after  all,  it  contained  little  to  make  such  a stir  and 
noise  about— nothing  to  justify  such  enduring  hate  and 
violence  as  have  been  shown  by  Mr.  Galt,  who,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  cannot  speak  of 
it  without  making  use  of  the  most  discourteous  language. 
This  article,  and  some  other  reviews  on  his  (Mr.  Galt’s) 
writings,  are  attributed,  without  any  apparent  proof,  to 
the  Right  Honourable  John  Wilson  Croker,  who,  there- 
fore, has  come  in  for  a plentiful  share  of  vituperation. 

Mr.  Galt,  who  of  course  can  see  nothing  in  his  own 
books  to  justify  the  critiques,  says,  that  though  he  was  a 
good  Tory,  Mr.  Croker,  who  was  also  a Tory  (which  Galt 
says  “ ims  then  a very  profitable  vocation"),  mistook  him 
(John  Galt)  for  a wicked  Whig,  and  that  out  of  this  mis- 
take arose  all  the  persecution  of  the  ‘ Quarterly  Review.’ 
We  wonder  how,  in  the  face  of  such  provocation,  Galt  did 
not  turn  Whig  in  reality,  instead  of  remaining,  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  done,  a consistent  Tory  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  But  putting  aside  all  political  feeling,  and  making 
a large  allowance  for  the  well-known  irritability  of  au- 
thors, we  confess  we  are  hurt  to  see  Mr.  Galt  continuing 
to  speak  of  a gentleman  of  great  wit  and  talent,  and  one 
known  in  society  by  many  kind  and  generous  actions,  as 
a dishonest  conspirator,  a slanderer,  a viper ! By  one 
of  Mr.  Croker’s  kind  deeds,  Mr.  Galt  himself  has  bene- 
fited, and  yet  he  never  mentions  Mr.  Croker’s  name  in 
the  transaction,  while  he  has  continued  ever  since  to  rate 
him  as  his  reviewer,  just  as  he  had  done  before.  We 
think,  however,  we  can  make  out  that  Galt  never 
lished  any  abuse  of  Mr.  Croker,  until  he  and  his  friends 
the  Tories  were  out  of  office. 

Dir.  Galt’s  next  publication  was  a ‘ Life  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey,’ — a work  of  very  considerable  research.  DVe  have 
said  in  three  words  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  book. 
One  or  two  passages  from  his  friend  Park’s  letters  will 
show  some  of  those  flaws  and  deficiencies  that  lay  Galt 
open  to  the  critics.  On  one  occasion,  after  alluding  to 
“ occasional”  offences  against  purity  and  propriety,  he 
recommends  him  on  no  account  to  publish  without  sub- 
mitting what  he  has  written  to  the  correction  of  some 
persons  of  taste  and  judgment— the  two  qualities  in  which 
Galt  has  always  been  most  deficient.  In  another  lettec 
Park  says, — 

“ In  the  first  place,  I think  I can  perceive  a general  defect  in 
your  manner  of  expression,  which  I rather  wonder  at,  consider- 
ing- your  long  residence  in  London,  where  certainly  the  English 
language  is  spoken  with  greater  purity  on  the  whole  than  any- 
where else — 1 mean  a dispoulw/i  to  vinlate  the  genuine  idiom  of 
the  language,  not  onhj  bg  using  words  in  a somewhat  strainfd  and 
unusual  sense  (which  I partly  ascribe  to  your  early  habits  of 
poetical  com]iosition),  hut  by  combining  oi'dinary  phrases  in  a wag 
that,  to  an  Enyhsli  ear,  must  give  your  composition  occasionally  an 
awkward  and  even  somewhat  foreign  sound." 

Now  these  defects  alone,  which  Dir.  Galt  has  not  cor- 
rected even  after  twenty-five  years’  practice  as  a writer, 
were  quite  sufficient  to  pi-ovoke  ridicule,  and,  be  it  said, 
they  were  only  a few  of  many  blemishes.  This  time  he 
was  not  merely  castigated  by  the  ‘ Quarterly,’  for  nearly 
all  the  critics  of  the  day  fell  upon  his  ‘ Life  of  Wolsey.’ 
Of  the  review  in  the  ‘ Quarterly,’  he  says, — 

“ Every  sentence  of  the  strictures  contained  either  'a  lie  or  a 
libel  ; a lie  as  respected  tlie  author,  and  a libel  as  respected  the 
comple.xion  of  the  sentiments  inculcated  in  the  work.  * '*  s* 
To  wliat  this  ‘ whoreson’  calumny  was  owing,  cannot  he  divined 
by  me  ; but  it  arose  probably  from  the  critic  not  knowing  of  whom 
he  treated  ; possibly,  like  other  reptiles,  he  only  obeyed  his  in- 
stincts. Before  seeing  DIrs.  Clarke,  as  I have  stated  in  my  Auto. 
biograpliy,  the  malice-prepense  of  the  article  in  the  ‘ Quarterly 
Review’  was  so  obvious,  tliat  1 intended  to  raise  a criminal  pro- 
secution against  all  and  sundry  connected  with  that  publication, 
for  a conspiracy ; and  I would  recommend  all  those  who  may 
hereafter  be  in  a similarly  provoked  situation,  to  proceed  in  the 
manner  that  I found  1 could  do,  namely — to  prosecute  the  pub- 
lisher., the  printer,  the  editor  and  critic,  lilt  all  the  men  known  to  be 
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cunnecled  with  the  work  were  fi/ted:  Imt  die  whole  were  in  my 
case  screeiieJ  liy  a skulking  sentence  in  piu-entliesls,  which  seemed 
to  he  intiodnced  on  )iurpose  to  prev'ent  a public  llagellation  of  the 
kind  I meditated. 

••There  was  something  in  being  the  subject  of  such  a proposal 
as  that  made  to  me  hv  Mrs.  Clarke,  so  degrading,  that  it  made 
my  blood  boil  [Mr.  Galt  tells  this  jiart  of  the  story  diflerently  in 
ills  .Autobiography  f — last  year,  he  does  not  seem  to  remember 
that  he  ever  felt  this  virtuous  indignation]  ; and  in  coisseqiience, 
though  she  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Croker,  and  also  ot  some 
other  ])erson  (\vho.se  name  she  was  not  sure  ot),  in  the  Temple,  as 
the  critic  in  the  ‘Review,’  I absolutely  thought  not  ot  them, 
JO  wteiit  was  I to  see  her  papers,  concei  ving  that  there  would  he  lei- 
sure afterwards  to  concoct  vengeance  when  I saw  what  would  he  in 
mij  power.  Moi  eover,  the  mention  ot  Mr.  Croker  s name  was 
less  impressive  than  it  might  have  been,  because  I had  heard  it 
adverted  to  the  day  before.  Ilow’ever,  the  acquisition  of  so  many 
secrets  was  not  anticipated  as  a result  of  the  abuse,  nor /mre  I yet 
{does  he  mean  to  do  so  hereafter?)  made  any  use  of  what  1 learned, 
hut  I wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Moira  to  prevent  the  publication. 
Further  with  it  I did  not  choose  to  interfere.  The  reiterated 
mention  of  Mr.  Croker  as  the  critic,  induced  me  to  resolve,  if  the 
fact  could  he  ascertained,  to  give  him  some  wholesome  admonition, 
pro  forma,  with  a horsewhip  in  the  House  of  Commons;  lor  I knew 
that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  was  not  the  hangman.  Accord- 
ingly, the  day  after  being  with  Mrs.  Clarke,  I em]doyed  a 
Mr.  Turnbull,  connected  with  the  public  press,  to  discover  who 
reallv  was  the  offender  ; but  my  marriage  interfering  some 
time’unavoidably  passed  before  1 saw  him  again.  When  I re- 
turned to  town  after  my  marriage,  I learned  Irom  Mr.  Turnbull 
that  the  article  (on  the  ‘Life  of  Wolsey’)  was  not  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Croker) ; and  the  same  after, 
noon  I wrote  to  Mr.  Hay,  Lord  Melville’s  private  secretary,  in- 
quiring if  he  were  the  critic.  His  answer  was  a denial  ; and  he 
seemed  to  think  me  a little  hard-mouthed,  which  1 certainly  was. 

# * =;=  qq,g  (Jifficulty  of  detecting  the  real  delim|uent,  had 

the  effect  of  cooling  my  aiiimosity,  and  it  gradually  subsided  ; but 
I learned,  long  alter,  that  the  reviewer  was  gone  to  liis  audit, 
the  lust  ember  of  my  resentment  expired.”  (V\  e certainly  should 
not  have  been  made  aware  of  the  last  tact,  by  the  general  tone  ot 
the  present  volume.) 

Was  there  ever  such  a raving’  as  thi.s  about  “ an  article,” 
since  tlie  first  creation  of  reviews  and  reviewers  ! Can 
anything  surpass  the  absurdity  of  the  notion  of  “ a con- 
spiracy,” got  up  by  people  of  some  note  and  influence  in 
tlie  literary  world,  against  an  obscure  and  unsuccessful 
author,  for  such  was  Mr.  Galt  at  the  tune,  and  such  lie 
continued  to  be  until  the  publication  of  his  admirable 
Scotch  tales?  Throughout  these  transactions,  as  described 
by  himself,  there  is  an  absurd  violence — a blundering 
clownishness— an  ignorance  of  the  usages  and  language 
of  gentlemanly  society,  that  are  utterly  astonishing;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  an  unblushing  disregard  of  principle— 
a moral  obtuseness,  which  we  cannot  let  pass  without 
comment.  The  mention  of  “ papers ’’  and  “ secrets  ” will 
have  prepared  our  readers  to  expect  that  the  Mrs.  Clarke 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Galt  was  Mary  Anne  Clarke,  the  no- 
torious mistress  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 

According  to  Mr.  Galt’s  own  story,  this  w'oman,  having 
seen  the  provocation  given  him  by  the  ‘ Quarterly,’  called 
on  him,  at  his  own  hotel,  to  spirit  him  on  to  a vengeance 
which  might  answer  her  private  purposes.  He  called  upon 
her  the  Sunday  following.  To  use  his  own  words — 

“ She  then  tuld  me  that  she  had  been  induced  to  call  upon  me, 
in  consequence  of  hearing  that  my  ‘ Life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  ’ was 
dreadfully  abused  by  Mr.  Croker  in  the  ‘ Quarterly  Review,’  and 
she  thought  1 should  be  glad  to  be  revenged.” 

(Mary  Anne,  we  believe,  in  early  life  was  connected  with 
printers,  from  whom  she  seems  to  have  picked  up  a ]>retty 
correct  notion  of  thegc//«v  trntabile — the  general  run  ol 
authors.)  This  vengeance  was  to  be  gratified  liy  Galt’s 
editing  and  publishing  a book,  in  which  were  to  be  in- 
cluded private  corresjiondence  and  secrets  or  inventions, 
hearing  hard  on  the  reputations  of  several  public  charac- 
ters, tliat  were  in  I\Irs.  Clarke’.s  possession.  Mr.  Galt,  in 
short,  was  invited  to  get  u])  a work  something  in  thesjiirit 
of  those  which  procured  such  unenviable  notoriety  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Ashe,  the  author  of  ‘The  Book,’  who  was  proba- 
bly saved  from  being  sent  to  Botany  Bay  at  the  exjiense  of 
his  country  (or  from  a worse  fate)  by  the  munificence  of 
liOrd  Byron,  which  enabled  him  to  emigrate  to  New  South 
AVales  on  his  own  account.  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Galt 
very  properly  declined  so  disgraceful  a job,  but  he  was 
guilty  of  the  minor  ott’ences  of  having  several  consulta- 
tions on  the  disgusting  subject — of  being,  as  he  says  him- 
self, intent  on  seeing  her  papers,  conceiving  that  there 


u'ould  be  leisure  afterwards  to  concoct  vengeance  udien  he 
saw  ivhat  they  would  place  in  his  power — and  of  devoting 
six  hours  to  the  perusal  of  those  private  documents  which 
could  only  be  placed  in  his  hands  by  a vile  breach  of  faith, 
and  which  could  not  be  perused  by  him  in  honour. 

Making  every  allowance  for  his  ignorance  of  the  world 
and  his  irritability  (we  can  make  none  for  his  thirst  for  ven- 
geance), we  must  still  turn  with  astonishment  and  regret 
from  these  transactions.  And  if  Mr.  Galt  was  violent  and 
inconsiderate  enough  to  act  in  such  a manner  in  181 1,  why 
in  the  name  of  good  taste  and  common  sense  does  he  re- 
cord the  unknow'ii  or  forgotten  events  in  1833,  and  again 
refer  to  them  from  a sick  bed  in  1834?  Again,  why  does 
lie  consider  it  expedient,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  give  a 
critical  description  of  Mary  Ann  Clarke’s  personal  and 
mental  attractions  ? Does  he  consider  such  things  likely 
to  improve  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  ? 

About  the  end  of  1811  or  beginning  of  18  T2,  Mr.  Galt 
became  editor  of  a most  violent  Tory  paper,  that  was  pub- 
lished weekly,  and  called  ‘ Redhead  Yorke’s  Review.’ 
This  paper  had  rendered  itself  notorious  by  the  utter  illi- 
berality  of  its  politics,  and  the  virulence  of  its  personal 
abuse.  When  Galt  wrote  to  his  old  friend  and  school- 
lellow  Park,  to  communicate  his  intention  of  becoming 
editor  of  the  ‘ Review,’  and  making  himself  a literary  man 
by  profession,  he  received  an  answer  from  Greenock  which 
we  cannot  too  much  commend,  for  its  sterling  good  sense, 
honesty  of  principle,  and  proper  feeling.  In  all  his  letters 
the  Greenock  merchant  shows  to  greater  advantage  than 
the  London  author. 

“ With  regard  to  the  literary  jirofes.sion  in  general,”  writes 
Park,  to  his  infatuated  friend,  ••'  1 appeal  to  your  own  observa- 
tion, and  to  the  uniforin  experience  of  mankind  in  all  countries, 
if  it  is  not,  of  all  the  various  ways  of  getting  a livelihood,  the 
most  uncertain,  the  most  haras.sing,  and,  witli  a very  few  excep- 
tions, the  most  degrading  in  its  practical  effects,  to  a man  ot  .spirit 
and  talent,  and  such  men  only  are  fit  for  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  only 
the  desperate  resource  of  men  who  have  no  profession,  which  they 
ahaiulon  as  soon  as  they  can  find  any  other  employment.  Mo 
man  takes  it  up  as  an  eligible  business  (except  one  or  two  news- 
paper editors,  and  1 believe  even  this  exception  is  scarcely  neces- 
sarv),  and  if  the  necessitv  that  originally  drove  him  into  it  obliges 
liim  to  continue,  it  is  nothing  to  the  argument.  But  surely  the 
case  is  widely  different  with  you,  who  have  a profession,  {com- 
merce) and  along  with  it  habits  and  information  that  should  com- 
mand the  services  of  mankind,  instead  of  depending  on  their 
tastes  and  caprices.  * * Further,  with  regard  to  the  )i;ir- 

ticular  work  in  question,  there  are  several  things  that  deserve 
attention,  and  tliat  require  to  he  explained.  Upon  what  political 
principle  do  yoti  jiropose  to  carry  it  on  ? You  must  he  aware  of 
its  present  character,  and  that  its  ciri  ulaliou  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Ministry,  to  whom  alone  its 
violence  can  he  ill  any  degree  acceptable.  * * * Setting  aside 

these  considerations,  however,  and  viewing  it  merely  as  a literary 
undertaking,  1 must  warn  yoti  that  you  will  have  a strong  ]>re- 
judice  to  overcome  in  yonr  outset,  as  the  successor  of  a writer 
whose  oft'eiices  against  good  taste  and  sound  reason  have  been  so 
disgusting  to  men  of  sense  and  moileration.  1 do  not  know'  what 
Mr.  Vorke’s  private  character  may  he,  and  1 suppose  it  respect- 
able; hut  as  ail  author  he  is  detestable  ! This  is  my  estimation.’’ 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  exceBent  advice,  Mr.  Galt, 
who  bad  made  up  his  mind  before  he  asked  it,  assumed 
the  editorsliip  of  A’orke’s  ‘ Review,’  and  (ashe  fancied)  the 
literary  vocation  for  life!  He  di’ove  this  high  Tory  coach 
a few  weeks  and  then  grew  sick  of  it,  and  the  authors 
calling  altogether,  or,  as  he  says  himself, 

M’hen  1 had  coiiductcd  the  piditiral  ‘ Review’  about  a month, 
1 began  to  tire  of  it.  ff/i/  hahils  were  at  that  time  active,  and  the 
sedenuirtf  consideration  winch  a iveeh/y  puh/icotion  necessarily  re- 
f/uires  was  not  in  unison  with  my  restless  disposition.” 

Very  soon  after  this  we  find  Mr.  Galt  at  the  counting- 
house  again,  settled  at  Gibraltar  in  an  agency  business, 
ocenpied  with  consignments,  bales,  and  hills  of  lading,  and 
enjoying  an  excellent  commercial  patronage. 

'•  But  (he  continues  I 1 soon  saw  that  in  the  hiisiness  at  Gibral- 
tar I would  he  out  of  my  element ; for  unfortunately,  / neeer  in 
my  life  have  been  able  to  lay  my  heart  to  any  husiniss  whatever  in 
which  the  imagination  has  not  a share.” 

After  this  confession,  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
to  leant  that  Mr.  Galt  soon  left  Gibraltar  and  business, 
and,  returning  to  London,  resumed  the  literary  prolession. 
He  did  not,  however,  remain  steady  to  it,  but  attempted 
a variety  of  commercial  tind  other  schemes,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland.  A life  of  Benjamin  M est  the 
painter,  some  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  sundry  con- 
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tributions  to  periodical  works,  did  not  add  much  1o 
Mr.  Galt’s  fame  as  an  author;  hut  in  1813,  in  a happy 
moment,  he  began  to  write  his  Scotch  slories  of  humble 
life.  After  a hundred  false  leaps  and  tumbles,  he  fell 
upon  his  feet  at  last, — at  last  he  opened  a new  and  rich 
vein,  containing  precisely  the  kind  of  ore  he  best  knew 
how  to  manage.  He  informs  us  that  the  first  of  these 
works  he  wrote  was  ‘ Annals  of  the  Parish  the 
next  was  ‘ The  Ayrshire  Legatees.’  They  were  both 
admirable ; hrimfull  of  originality  and  droll  humour, 
and  showing  a keen  perception  of  certain  homely 
modifications  of  character  and  nature.  Being  mostly 
written  in  the  M^'est-country  Scottish  dialect,  and  in 
the  form  of  autobiographies,  or  of  diaries  kept  by 
people  who  had  no  pretentions  to  refinement,  the  incor- 
rectness of  the  author’s  English,  and  his  deficiencies  in 
style  and  taste,  were  not  felt  in  these  works.  ‘ The  Pro- 
vost,’ ‘ Sir  Andrew  Wylie,’  ‘ The  hintail,’  and  four  or  five 
other  stories  in  the  same  vein,  but  of  inferior  merit,  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  a few  years.  The  merits  that  most 
struck  the  world,  were  an  apparent  fidelity  and  truth  of 
character  and  costume,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
studied  in  the  humble  circles  of  Scottish  provincial  so- 
ciety, and  copied  from  the  life.  But  with  curious  per- 
verseness, Mr.  Galt,  as  if  ashamed  to  own  such  intimate 
communion  with  the  industrious  classes,  gives  himself 
great  pains  to  prove  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that 
his  provosts  and  baillies,  ministers’  wives  and  weavers, 
were  rather  drawn  from  dukes,  lords,  and  ladies  of  high 
degree.  He  says,  in  various  parts  of  this,  his  ‘ Literary 
Life,’  “ I have  been  a more  intimate  associate  with  people 
of  what  are  deemed  of  condition,  than  with  those  belong- 
ing either  to  the  professional  or  mercantile  classes.’’  * * * 

“ So  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  hypothetical  fact,  that 
being  in  bed,  and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I,  by  way  of 
curiosity,  though  generally  aware  of  the  fact,  arithmeti- 
cally enumerated  my  female  friends,  and  found  that  I 
was  better  acquainted  with  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  ladies  of  title  than  with  mistresses  of  all  ranks.”  * * * 

“ I w.as  doubtless  not  born  in  the  hemisphere  of  fashion, 
but  I have  lived  as  much  in  it  as  a plebeian  should  do, 
who  has  any  respect  for  himself.”  * * * I might  speak 
of  being  on  terms  of  greater  intimacy  with  princes  and 
nobles,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  with  mercantile 
men.”  To  all  this,  which  might  suggest  many  remarks 
and  doubts,  we  shall  only  say,  we  never  should  have  ex- 
pected from  the  language  and  tenour  of  Mr.  Galt’s  writ- 
ings, that  such  had  been  the  case. 

Among  his  numerous  literary  projects,  there  was  one 
so  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  we  must  allow  him  to 
say  a few  words  concerning  it.  Ye  calumniated  mana- 
gers from  Old  Drury  to  the  New  Cobourg,  open  your 
ears : — 

“ It  was  at  this  time  that  I proposed  to  Mr.  Colburn  the  pe- 
riodical publication,  which  was  for  some  time  conducted  by  me 
under  the  name  of  the  ‘New  British  Theatre,’  believing  that  .such 
was  the  want  of  taste  in  the  managers  of  the  play-houses,  //ta/ 
there  would  he  abundance  of  rejected  pieces  to  supply  and  maintain 
a very  respectable  publication.  But  a short  trial  convinced  me  that 
this,  like  many  other  vulgar  errors,  was  a fallacy.  There  was 
perhaps,  indeed,  no  lack  of  dramas  as  to  number,  but  in  general 
such  stuff ! Many  of  the  authors  did  not  appear  possessed  of  the 
commonest  rudiments  of  education,  and  were  equally  low  in  concep- 
tion and  literature.  'I'be  only  good  that  I am  aware  the  ;>ul)lica- 
t'on  did,  was  in  vindicating  the  managers.  For  myself,  I was  per- 
fectly convinced  that  the  outcry  against  them  was  most  unme- 
rited. No  doubt,  from  the  mass  of  trash  sent  to  them,  they  may 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a rule  w'hich  has  led  to  the  rejection  of 
several  good  jilays  ; but  no  person  of  common  sense,  who  saw 
“ such  sights  ” as  came  before  me,  could  for  a moment  hesitate  to 
infer  that  the  managers  W'ere  not  to  blame,  but  the  genius  of  the 
age.  I hope  it  will  be  recollected,  in  reading  this  as  my  serious 
opinion,  that  1 had,  as  I thought  myself,  .some  reason  to  coviplai7i  of 
the  system  of  exclusion,  especially  ns  my  tragedy  of  ‘ The  H'ltness,' 
had  been  rejected  in  the  usual  manner,  &c.,  &o.’’ 

After  Mr.  Galt  had  printed  about  a dozen  of  di  ama.s,  hi.s- 
toi'ical  plays,  comedies,  and  farces  of  his  own  writing,  and 
the  publisher  had  lost  some  money,  the  ‘New  British 
Theatre’  fell  to  the  ground. 

By  a sudden  turn  in  his  fortunes  we  find  oiir  voluminous 
author  again  figuring  as  a man  of  business,  being  ap- 
pointed, with  an  allowance  which  we  have  understood  was 
very  handsome,  one  of  the  agents  for  the  Canada  claims  on 
our  government.  These  claims,  urged  by  the  principal 


inliabitants  of  Canada,  arose  out  of  losses  sustained  during' 
the  invasion  tif  tliat  colony  by  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  After  this  business,  he  became  connected  with  the 
Canada  Company,  and  on  such  advantageous  terms  as 
seemed  to  insure  an  honourable  comjietence  for  lile,  as 
well  as  a provision  for  his  family.  He  went  out  to  North 
America  with  truly  enviable  prospects.  But  Mr.  Galt, 
who  wi^s  by  this  time  considerably  beyond  the  grand  cli- 
macteric,had  his  usual  want  of  tact  and  practicability,  and 
his  old  reliance  on  what  he  describes  as  “sudden  and  un- 
expected turns  of  fortune,  such  as  the  religious  call  inter- 
positions of  Providence,”  and  thus  sustained,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  otfernl  the  leelings  and  prejudices  of  those  he 
had  to  deal  with,  and  to  involve  liimself  in  a ueedle.ss 
quarrel  with  the  governor,  the  government  secretary,  and 
nearly  all  the  local  authorities,  not  to  mention  several  offi- 
cial personages  at  home.  Ashe  was  thinking ol  assuming 
the  novel  character  ot  colonel  of  a regiment  ot  Canadian 
militia,  and  was  actually  preparing  a grand  fancy  ball  to 
he  given  on  the  occasion  of  his  assuming  the  militaij  dig- 
nity, he  was  informed  that  he  must  expect  a reprimand 
from  the  directors  of  the  Canada  Company  for  having  in- 
sulted the  governor,  &c.  The  fancy  hall  was  given,  hut  it 
was  a celebration  of  what  never  took  place,  for  the  militia 
colonelcy  was  withheld.  The  result  ot  all  this  was  that 
Mr.  Galt  lost  a place  worth  2()00i'.  per  annum,  again  threw 
himself  out  of  business,  and  returning  to  London,  became 
once  more  an  author  Iw  profession.  We  judge  ot  these 
proceedings  wholly  and  solely  from  his  own  account  of 
tliem,  and  convict  him  of  imprudence  (and,  be  it  said, 
nothing  worse)  on  his  own  testimony.  We  believe  he  was 
an  honourable  and  zealous,  and  in  some  instances,  a valu- 
able servant  to  tlie  Canada  Company. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  America,  Mr.  Galt  wrote 
‘ Lawrie  Todd,’  an  excellent  sketch  of  character, — and 
perhaps,  taken  altogether,  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best,  of  liis  numerons  works.  Here  he  avowedly  drew  from 
a living  model ; and  we  think  there  is  a greater  happiness 
in  describing  human  nature  than  he  has  displayed  any- 
wliere  else.  While  suffering  under  several  misfortunes, 
among  which  tlie  toils  and  uncertainties  of  authorship 
were  not  the  least,  Mr.  Galt’s  friends  procured  for  him  the 
certain  and  well-paid  situation  of  editor  of  the  ‘ Courier  ’ 
newspaper,  which  was  then  (in  1829),  as  our  readers  may 
well  remember,  the  unscrupulous  advocate  of  Tory  doc- 
trines. He  says,— 

“ It  did  not  appear,  after  a very  short  trial,  that  any  particular 
craft  was  requisite  to  conduct  a news]iaper,  especially  one  pub- 
lished in  the  afternoon  and  I knew  myself  possessed  of  sources 
of  information  which  might  occasionally  he  of  some  use.  The 
only  kind  of  scruple  I experienced,  arose  from  thinking  the  poli- 
tics of  the  Journal  a little  too  ardent  for  the  spirit  of  the  times;  but 
they  were  congenial  to  those  opinions  to  wliich  from  boyhood  I 
liad  been  attached.” 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Galt  confesses  he  “ was  never 
much  of  a politician,” — that  he  was  merely  a Tory  “ by 
temperament.’’ 

If  our  readers  have  attended  to  what  has  been  already 
said,  they  will  he  fully  prepared  for  the  next  paragraph. 

“ I had  not  lieen  long  installed  as  editor,  till  1 perceived  that  the 
business  would  not  suit  me.  In  ])oint  of  emolument,  it  was  conve- 
nient ; lint,  as  I have  elsewhere  shown,  money-matters  have  ever 
been  perhaps  too  slightly  regarded  by  me ; and  my  resignation, 
though  it  partook  of  that  ])romptitnde  of  enunciation  which  all 
my  decisions  have  uniformly  manife.sted,  was,  however,  the  re- 
sult of  very  serious  reflection.  To  men  who  have  jnster  notions 
of  the  value  of  money  than  I have  ever  entertained,  not  from 
persuasion,  hut  from  Imhit,  if  not  constitutional  carelessness,  my 
resignation  in  sucli  a crisis  of  fortune  will  not  be  easily  compre- 
hensihle  ; but  to  those  who  think,  as  the  old  song  sings,  that  there 
are  things  ‘ which  gold  can  never  buy,'  no  further  explanation  can 
he  necessary.” 

This  is  certninly  cool,  cavalier  sort  of  language  from 
the  fatlier  of  a family,  and  one  who  a very  short  time  pre- 
viously had  been  in  a prison,  and  (to  use  his  own  word.s) 
had  “ submitted  to  the  Insolvent  Act.” 

AVitli  no  resource  left  but  tlnit  of  writing,  Mr.  Galt, 
after  his  separation  from  the  ‘ Courier’  wrote  with  head- 
long speed.  In  the  course  oftwo  or  three  years,  the  ‘ Life 
of  Byron,’  the  ‘ Lives  of  tlie  Players,’  ‘ Southennan,’  ‘ Bo- 


* To  this  he  adds,  in  liis  ‘ Autobiography,’ — “ No  species 
of  literainre  aifoi  ds  so  wide  a scope  i'or  arrogance,  or  calls  for  less 
knowledge,  than  the  editorship  of  a newspajier.” 
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gle  Corbet,’  ‘ Eben  Ersldne,’  ‘ The  Membor-,’  ‘ The  Radi- 
cal,’ and  other  tales,  were  produced.  He  does  not  tell  us 
to  what  part  of  his  literary  life  we  ought  to  refer  the  two 
■following  works  which  he  enters  in  his  list  of  produc- 
tions ; — 1.  ‘ Travels  for  a gentleman  who  put  his  name  on 
the  title-page.’  2.  ‘ A pamphlet  for  a gentleman  who  had 
sense  enough  to  publish  it  anonpnously.’  He  tells  us, 
however,  that  he  found  the  first  ot  these  tw’o  works  “ a la- 
bour of  extreme  disgust”  — a fact  we  can  readily  credit. 

In  1832  his  health  gave  way  under  his  labours  and 
anxieties,  and  he  suffered  from  a paralytic  stroke,  which 
has  been  several  times  repeated  since.  Even  sickness 
could  not  save  him  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  authorship. 

“ In  a period  of  considerably  less  than  two  years  fhe  says,)  I 
have  been  enabled  to  dictate  and  publish  ten  volumes  much  of 
them  from  hed,  and  often  in  circuinstanres  of  anguish  that  tliere 
is  no  great  benevolence  in  wishing  the  reader  may  never  know.” 

This  is,  indeed,  a melancholy  picture  ! 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  Mr. 
Galt  has  recently  received  a pension  from  the  Canada 
Company  which,  though  he  considers  it  less  in  arnount 
than  he  has  deserved,  will,  of  itself,  enable  him  to  live  in 
tolerable  comfort  in  his  native  countr)^  whither  he  has  re- 
tired. Of  his  three  sons — his  only  children — one  has  been 
provided  for  in  Canada  by  the  same  Company,  another  has 
emigrated  to  a farm  near  Lake  Huron,  and  the  third,  and 
youngest,  is  of  an  age  to  gain  his  own  bread.  May  they 
all  prosper,  and  never  be  visited  by  the  ambition  ot  figur- 
ing as  “ men  of  genius  !” 

The  task  we  have  performed  has  not  been  altogether 
a pleasant  one,  but  we  brought  none  but  the  best  of  ieel- 
ings  to  it.  IVe  have  no  inclination  to  establish  ourselves 
as  a Rhadamanthus  either  over  the  deader  the  living,  and 
least  of  all  over  such  as  live  in  sorrow.  It  we  have  said 
anything  severe,  our  severity  has  arisen  out  of  a desire  to 
do  justice  to  the  who  are  involved  m our  author’s 

strictures.  That  we  engaged  on  the  subject  at  all  has 
been  owing  to  the.  excellent  lessons  and  warnings  to  others 
lurnished  by  Mr.  Galt’s  Autobiographies. 


NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Preliminary  Discour.'ie  on  the  Study  of  Aatnral  History.  I>y 

William  Swainson,  Esq.  (The  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  lix.) 

12mo.  London,  1834.  Pp.  46’2.  Price  Gs. 

This  is  upon  the  whole  an  able  and  a well-written  book' 
Its  object  is  “ to  present  the  science  in  a form  which  shall 
be  universally  intelligible  ; to  render  it  attractive  to  the 
general  reader,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  inculcate  sound 
principles;  and  by  i'l'mis-fusing  through  the  whole  work 
a philosophical  sp’irit,  not  only  to  stimulate  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  but  to  raise  the  tone  ol  the  public  mind,  and 
to  awaken  a taste  for  the  contemplation  ot  the  works  ol 
Nature.” 

The  first  part  of  the  work  sketches  the  rise  and  progress 
of  zoology.  There  are  many  indications  of  research  and 
matured  thought  in  this  outline,  and  flie  spirit  in  which 
the  different  epochs  and  schools  arc  reviewed  is  amiable,^ 
impartial,  and  philosophic,  except  where  the  interests  ot 
the  natural  system,  of  which  he  is  a partisan,  render  the 
author  somewhat  unjust  to  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  science.  He  places,  however,  in  a just  light, 
the  merit.s  of  some  naturalists  to  whom  general  opinion 
had  not  awarded  their  due  meed  ot  lame — tlie  truly  origi- 
nal and  scientific  ob.sciver  seldom  being  the  person  whose 
labours  the  generality  of  readers  can  most  justly  api>re- 
ciatc.  In  this  way  he  strips  Ray  of  the  honour  he  has 
received  for  tlic  observations  ol  his  more  able  and 
original  friend  IVillughbv,  and  shows  that  some  ol  the 
most  splendid  of  the  liadges  in  which  Linmens  has 
been  distinguished  ought  to  liave  adorned  persons  so  com- 
paratively obscure  and  unknown  as  Ellis  and  Lister.  The 
only  remarkable  thing  in  this  sketch  is  the  principle  on 
which  he  has  bestowed  blame  and  praise  — and  in  our  opi- 
nion a defect  in  tliis  particular  has  led  him  to  exhibit  but 
])artially  the  brilliant  piogrcss  which  zoology  has  made,  in 
consecjuence  of  ‘‘the  industry  of  nomenclators”  and  the 
lalmurs  “of  makers  of  systems.”  There  is  an  important 
di.stinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  observer,  who  exa- 
mines the  properties  ami  cliaracteristics  ol  an  animal,  and 
the  systemali-1,  who  names,  arranges,  and  classifies  the 
animal  observed  with  other  animals.  It  is  true  that 


there  is  such  a thing  as  the  bigotry  of  system — the  secta- 
rianism of  men  who  call  some  great  systematist  their 
master,  and  the  narro'wness  and  exclusiveness  of  such 
persons  are  certainly  sufficiently  injurious  to  science  and 
disagreeable  to  more  liberal  minds  : but  we  think  that  it  is 
a,s  unjust  to  refuse  praise  to  the  maker  of  an  ingenious  and 
admirable  system  on  this  account,  as  it  would  be  to  cast  an 
imputation  upon  observation  itself,  because  many  mere 
observers  have  been  hasty,  absurd,  and  ridiculous.  Over- 
looking this  fact,  however,  and  the  more  important  one 
still,  that  the  tendency  of  a good  system  is  to  inipart  an 
impulse  to  observation,  by  bringing  out  to  tbe  light  the 
points  to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed,  Mr.  Swainson  is 
too  apt  to  elevate  the  mere  observer  into  a niche  which 
he  was  never  destined  to  fill,  and  to  depreciate  his 
coadjutor.  The  observer  gives  no  impulse— he  uncovers, 
perhaps,  a particular  object,  but  he  does  not  strike  out  a 
central  light  to  shed  clearness  and  elucidation  upon  a 
whole  field  of  inquiry.  If  the  bigotry  of  some  of  the 
blind  followers  of  Linnaeus  has  tended,  in  the  end,  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  science  of  natural  history,  the 
life  with  which  his  systematic  arrangement  quickened 
observation  at  first— the  enthusiasm  which  it  breathed 
into  countless  new  and  successful  observers,  and  the 
riches  thus  gathered  into  the  treasuries  of  science,  have 
been  a more  than  ample  equivalent.  The  observer  may 
be  accurate  enough  in  regard  to  particular  objects,  but  he 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  classes  and  groups.  | 
He  collects  information,  but  lie  does  not  create  science. 
Science  is  information  transfused  and  illuminated  by 
principle.  In  exploring  the  cave,  the  observer,  by  groping 
about,  may  indeed  obtain  a tolerable  notion  of  some 
objects,  blit  without  either  distinctness  or  order:  it  is 
only  a torch  held  by  a pbilosophic  hand,  that  can 
disjday  them  in  one  common  clearness  and  brilliancy. 
Systematic  minds  are  the  chief  promoters  of  science, — 

1 heir  appearance  makes  its  epochs.  Aristotle,  Linnaeus,  and 
Cuvier,  are  the  minds  which  have  chiefly  moulded  zoology 
into  the  shapes  and  forms  which  it  has  assumed;  and  to 
them,  either  through  their  own  observations,  or  by  their 
indirect  influence  upon  the  inferior  minds  around  them, 
this  interesting  study  owes  its  origin,  progress,  and  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Swainson’s  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era  of  zoological  science,  in  consequence  of  the  disco- 
very of  the  first  principle  of  what  is  called  the  natural 
arrangement,  is  interesting,  though  we  cannot  admit  the 
force  of  his  reason  for  concluding  his  sketch: — “It  is 
not  expedient  that  the  historian  should  continue  his  nar- 
rative when  he  himself  becomes  an  actor  on  the  stage.” — 
p.  92. 

“While  the  details  of  zoology  were  thu.s  prosecuted  in  France 
with  an  ardour  and  a success  perfectly  unexampled,  a feeling  arose 
in  the  minds  of  a few  eminent  men  of  other  countries,  that  the 
time  had  now  arrived  when  an  ctfort  might  he  made  to  generalise 
the  innumerable  facts  thus  elicited  ; and  to  reconcile,  in  some 
measure,  the  conflicting  systems  that  were  following  ‘ thick  and 
fast’  upon  each  other.  The  science  of  zoology,  up  to  this  jteriod, 
had  assumed  no  appearance  of  collective  symmetry.  Every  de- 
jiartment  had  its  own  independent  system  ; and  although  great 
order  and  regularity  had  been  introduced  into  each,  yet  all  the 
divisions  of  families,  genera.  &c , merely  r'eposed  upon  the  arbi- 
trary opinion  of  their  founders.  Nay,  so  destitute  was  zoology 
of  any  fundamental  law,  applicable  alike  to  all  its  various  de- 
partments. that  the  question  was  not  yet  settled,  as  to  the  rule  of 
natural  jirogression  ; was  it  linear? — was  it  compound? — or  was 
it  so  interwoven,  like  the  meshes  of  a net,  as  to  defy  all  unravel- 
ment  ? The  idea  <>f  a simple  scale  in  nature  had  long  been  dis- 
cussed, and  finally  abandoned.  But  while  these  lofty  speculations 
engaged  not  the  attention  of  M.  Cuvier,  his  fellow-labourer,  M. 
Lamarck,  must  have  long  jiondered  upon  them  ; for  he  it  was 
who  first  intimated  the  existence  of  a double  series,  which,  setting 
out  in  opposite  directions  from  a given  point,  meet  together  at 
another.  Nearly  at  the  same  time.  Professor  Fischer,  a cele- 
brated zoologist  of  Kussia,  unacquainted,  apparently,  with  the 
opinion  of  Lamarck,  perceived  the  tendency'  of  these  two  series 
to  form  a circle  of  their  own,  and  annotinced  the  fact  in  1808. 
lint  these  obscure  intimations,  unsupported  by  demonstation,  can 
only  be  said  to  have  been  verified  by  analysis  when  the  first  part  of 
the  celebrated  Ilorip  Knlomo/ogircc  was  given  to  the  world,  in  1810, 

— a work  which,  for  its  origin, ality  and  jirofnund  research,  has  never 
yet,  in  this  science,  at  least,  been  equalled.  H hether  its  accom- 
])lished  author  derived  the  first  idea  of  that  circular  progression 
of  affinities  which  he  establishes,  from  the  idea  of  Lamarck,  is 
unknown,  and  hardly  worth  inquiring  into;  but  it  seems  certain 
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tliat  he  was  unacqainted  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Fisdier,  just 
nlludeii  to.  Four  years  after,  a celebrated  botanist  of  Germany, 
F..  Fries,  equally  ignorant  of  the  previous  discovery  of  M‘Leay, 
announced  the  same  fact  as  manifested  in  the  vegetable  world, 
and  which  he  demonstrates  bv  a much  more  extensive  analysis 
than  had  been  given,  in  regard  to  insects,  in  the  Horce  Enlonwh- 
giccs.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 
this  splendid  discovery,  that  four  individuals,  in  different  coun- 
tries,  and  unknown  to  each  other,  should  all  have  directed  then 
studies  to  the  same  object,  and  that  all  should  have  ai  rived  at  the 
same  result ; thus  establishing,  what  had  never  yet  been  done, 
the  existence  of  at  least  one  universal  law  in  natural  arrange- 
ment, and  thus  raising  zoology,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  rank  of 
a demonstrative  science.” 

The  second  part  of  the  work  contains  remarks  on  what 
natural  history  is— considers  the  superior  advantaejes  of 
studying  nature  to  art — the  pleasures  of  this  study  as 
a recreation — its  importance  to  travellers— and  the  com- 
mercial and  economic  purposes  to  which  it  niay  be  ren- 
dered subservient.  The  discussion  ol  these  points  naturally 
enough  introduces  the  subject  ol  the  Uiird  part,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  science  relies  for  its  successful  prose- 
cution, and  the  considerations  by  which  the  natural  system 
may  be  developed.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Svvainson  very 
successful  in  this  part  of  the  work.  In  general  he  is  not 
very  clear;  and  when  clear,  he  is  not  very  deep.  Dismiss 
prejudice,  and  follow  nature,  are  two  very  good  advices, 
which  ought  to  be  very  higbly  esteemed,  since  originality 
is  a quality  of  little  value  in  advice. — but  which  his  ana- 
lyses will  scarcely  enable  us  to  follow,  if  we  have  no  other 
assistance ; and  in  regard  to  the  natural  system  which  he  so 
strenuously  recommends,  it  seems  to  flit  before  his  mind 
like  one  of  those  visions  which,  as  Johnson  says,  genius 
is  doomed  ever  to  follow,  but  never  to  attain.  Forgetting 
that  what  he  calls  the  artificial  system  is  only  a convenient 
system  of  nomenclature  tor  the  purpose  ot  reference,  an 
object  which  he  admits  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  accom- 
plishing,— Mr.  Swainson  directs  the  student  to  one  law  “ as 
that  basis  upon  which  all  his  combinations  must  be  built, 
and  a fixed  and  determinate  point  from  whence  he  may 
safely  begin  his  jourmey  onward.”  The  law  is  this:  “Tliat 

the  progression  of  every  natural  series  is  a circle  ; so  that, 
strictly  speaking,  it  possesses  neither  a definite  beginning 
nor  a definite  end, — the  two  extremes  blending  into  each 
other  so  harmoniously  that,  when  united,  no  marked  in- 
terval of  separation  is  discovered.”  Passing  over  all  other 
considerations,  we  would  say  that  the  metaphorical  cha- 
racter of  this  law  is  an  objection  in  itself  nearly  fatal  to 
it ; but  we  apprehend,  also,  that  the  induction  of  instances 
has  not  }'et  been  carried  sufficiently  tar  to  warrant  the 
adoption  of  any  principle  whatever  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  animal  nature. 

Mr.  Swainson  concludes  his  work  with  some  remarks 
on  the  present  st.ate  of  zoology  in  this  country,  and  the 
means  best  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
science.  We  shall  terminate  our  notice  by  transcribing 
a few  paragraphs  from  this  part  of  the  discourse  : — 

“ There  is  protiably  no  society  iii  Britain,  which,  under  other 
regulations,  niiglit  do  so  much  to  restore  zoology  to  her  legiti- 
mate elevation  as  the  Zoological  Society  ; and  yet,  as  at  present 
constituted,  it  seems  eminently  calculated  to  encourage  that  su- 
perficial and  almost  useless  taste  tor  natural  history  now  so  pre- 
valent, and  which  arises  from  the  custom  of  regarding  it  as  an 
amusement  rather  than  as  a science.  Where  there  are  ample 
funds,  as  in  the  present  case,  a judicious  management  may  unite, 
in  equal  proportions,  popular  recreation  with  the  encouiagement 
of  legitimate  science ; for  the  attraction  of  the  former  would 
raise  funds  for  paying  the  latter,  and  thus  the  highest  objects 
might  be  combined  with  those  that  were  more  ornamental  than 
useful.  Our  idea  of  what  a society,  so  constituted,  should  Ao,  is 
as  follows: — Three  or  four  competent  persons  should  be  in  the 
regular  pay  of  the  society,  as  travelling  naturalists,  w'ho  should 
be  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  world  to  collect  live  animals  and 
preserve  dead  ones.  Let  them  be  furnished  with  iiroper  instiuc- 
tions,  as  to  those  subjects  to  which  they  should  more  particularly 
devote  their  attention,  such  as  the  habits  and  manners  of  parti- 
cular species  in  a state  of  nature.  Their  journals  should  be  kept 
regularlv,  and  transmitted  from  time  to  time  to  the  .society.  To 
diminish,  in  some  measure,  the  expense  ot  these  missions,  the 
duplicates,  of  which  there  would  be  a large  proportion,  might  be 
sold  by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  or  by  private  con- 
tract among  the  members.  This  plan  would,  in  all  probability, 
diminish  the  expense  to  one-half,  and  the  society  might  have  its 
menagerie  recruited  by  its  own  officers  direct,  instead  of  paying 
large  sums  with  the  accumulated  profits  of  many  intermediate 
dealers;  so  that,  finally,  it  might  be  reasonably  expected,  that 


this  plan  would  add  but  very  little  to  the  present  expenditure  of  the 
society,  in  purchasing  their  animals  through  the  instrumentality 
of  several  agents.  The  museum,  also,  would  be  thus  acquiring 
a constant  accession  of  new  and  interesting  objects,  unprocnrablo 
by  any  other  means.  In  a few  years,  instead  of  the  present  poor 
collection  in  Bruton-street,  altogether  unworthy  both  of  the  name 
and  the  funds  of  the  society,  it  might  have  a museum  to  which 
the  public  would  willingly  pay  for  admittance,  and  feel  satisfied 
with  a payment  which,  at  present,  is  certainly  too  high.  Mate- 
rials being  thus  i>rovided,let  them  be  turned  to  good  use.  If  tho 
society  be  unwilling  to  embark  in  publishing  them  in  a complete 
and  scientific  form,  let  the  museum  be  o]iened,  without  vexatious 
restrictions,  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  take  such  risk  or  expense 
upon  themselves,  no  matter  whether  they  be  fellows  or  not.  The 
very  least  that  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of  liberality  to  scientific 
men,  is,  to  give  them  the  facility  of  doing  that  which  the  society 
declines,  and  which  so  very  few  individuals  have  either  the  dispo- 
sition or  the  talents  to  accomplish.  It  savours  of  that  narrow 
and  despicable  spirit  which  is  now  fortunately  so  rarley  to  be  met 
^•ith, — to  turn  a museum  into  a scientific  preserve,  where  none 
but  the  members  are  allowed  to  hunt  for  information.  If,  indeed, 
there  was  no  deficiency  of  scientific  and  working  natnralist.s  in 
the  society,  who  wmiild  not  suffer  these  objects  to  lemain  in  the 
museum,  year  after  year,  unexamined  and  unrecorded,  until  time 
or  moths  consumed  them,  then,  indeed,  the  case  would  be  differ- 
ent. But  the  contrary  is  notoriously  the  fact : the  museum  of 
this  society,  under  the  present  regulations,  is  of  little  or  no  u.se 
to  the  science  of  the  country ; the  members  make  very  little  use 
of  it  themselves,  and  prohibit  it  to  others,  who  have  generally  the 
abilities  and  the  industry  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  Short  spe- 
cific characters  may  do  very  well  for  securing  the  first  honours  of 
nomenclature  ; but  this  primary  examination,  after  all,  is  merely 
skimming  the  surface  of  things  ; and  even  this,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  has  never  vet  been  done  to  the  museum  in  question,  at 
least  so  far  as  ornithology  is  concerned,  the  most  inviting  branch 
of  vertebral  zoology.”  , • • 

“ It  is  impossible,  in  a society  constituted  as  this,  is  to  make 
scientific  acquirements  a necessary  qualification  for  admission  ; 
nor  would  it,  indeed,  be  at  all  desirable.  It  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient if  there  was  but  one  society  in  Britain  where  neithei  money 
nor  interest  could  procure  admission — that  should  be  the  Koyal 
Society,  or  a new  one.  The  Zoological  might  well  continue  on 
their  present  footing  in  all  things  but  those  upon  which  we  have 
just  enlarged.  By  devoting  one-half,  or  even  one-third,  ot  its 
jiresent  revenue  to  the  promotion  of  true  science,  theie  ivould 
surely  be  enough  left  to  purchase  amu.«ement  for  the  juiblic  ; and 
the  society,  from  being  virtually  a mere  association  ot  amateius 
for  encouraging  the  importation  of  living  animals,  and  e.xhibit- 
iiig  them  to  the  public,  would  become  the  powerful  and  efficient 
promoter  of  zoological  science,  and  be  honoured  and  extolled 
throughout  Europe.  Opposed,  as  we  always  have  been,  to  that 
illibei-al  feeling  which  the  influence  of  one  or  two  of  its  members 
has  diffused  over  its  councils,  we  firmly  believe  that  a beneficial 
change  has  already  begun  its  work— that  when  the  substance 
and  not  the  shadow,  of  scientific  zoology  shall  be  lietter  understood, 
the  Zoological  Society  will  realize  all  that  its  real  fiieuds  and  its 
supposed  enemies  can  possibly  desire.” 


HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

History  of  Scotland.  By  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  I'.R.S.E. 
and  F.A.S.  Vol.  i.,  1828;  vols.  ii.  and  iii  , 1829  ; vol.iv.,  1831  ; 
vol.  V.,  1834.  Edinburgh:  William  Tait. 

Before  tlie  appearance  of  Mr.  Tyiler’s  work  the  reader  of 
Scottish  history,  who  desired  to  obtain  an  ordinary  ac- 
quaintance with  the  course  of  events,  was  g;reatly  at  a.  loss. 
The  best  works  on  the  subject,  such  as  Robertson  s,  weie 
rather  fraa;ments  of  history  than  histories.  As  for  a his- 
tory of  Scotland,  at  once  complete,  authentic,  and  readable, 
none  such  existed.  Buchanan’s,  in  some  sense  complete, 
and  distinguished  for  elegance  and  vigour  ot  style,  was  in- 
accessible to  those  who  could  not  read  Latin  with  an  ease 
which,  in  this  country,  is  attained  by  few,  even  of  the  edu- 
cated, so  called;  and  besides,  George  Buchanan  had  a very 
imperfect  conception  of  the  duties  of  a perfectly  trust- 
worthy historian.  George  seemed  to  think,  that  as  Heio- 
dotus  and  Livy  had  dealt  largely  in  the  marvellous,  to  call  it 
by  no  liarder  name,  his  history  w'ould  be  wanting  in  cmssic 
pretensions,  unless  it  contained  a due  proportion  of  signs 
and  wonders.”  Accordingly,  whatever  be  the  value  of  the 
portion  which  he  drew  up  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  observation,  he  enriched  the  other  paits  ot  it 
with  so  many  moving  accidents  bv  flood  and  field,  w’hicti 
rested  upon  very  defective  evidence,  or  upon  no  evidence 
at  all,  that  those  parts  partake  more  of  the  character  ot 
romance  tlian  of  history.  This  fault  is  not  confined  to 
Buchanan  among  Scottish  historians;  he  shares  it  wita 
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many  others  who  are  altogether  without  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies. 

The  want  alluded  to  above  has  been  in  a great  measure 
supplied  by  Mr.  T>'tler,  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of 
this  ai’ticle.  Mr.  Tytler  has  written  a ‘ History  of  Scot- 
land' from  the  accession  of  Alexander  III.,  which  displays 
much  research,  directed  and  applied  with  soundness  ot 
judgment  and  sincerity  of  purpose  (no  mean  and  no  com- 
mon qualities  in  a historian),  and  embellished,  to  borrow 
the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  when  writing  of  it,  by  “ a 
graceful  liveliness  of  imagination.”  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  to  the  enthusiastic  students  of  history,  but 
especially  of  Scottish  history,  this  is  no  ordinary  gift,  and 
in  no  ordinary  degree  will  be  prized  by  them;  and  we  wish 
that,  in  this  article,  we  could  accompany  them  over  the 
more  interesting  portions  of  Mr.  Tytler’s  pages— that  we 
could  trace  once  more  the  memorable  career  of  those 
champions  of  Scottish  independence,  vi'hose  cause,  whether 
victrix  or  ru'c(a— whose  fortunes,  whether  clouded  or  bright, 
were  far  dearer  to  our  boyhood  than  the  victories  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  world ; but  we  must  devote  the  principal 
portion  of  our  space  to  the  consideration  of  those  points 
where  the  researches  of  Mr.  Tytler  may  appear  to  have 
gone  beyond  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  first  point  to 
which  we  shall  call  attention  is  the  following. 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  work  Mr.  Tytler  has  pro- 
duced some  very  interesting  evidence,  by  which  he  at- 
tempts to  show  that  Richard  II.  lived  in  Scotland  many 
years  after  the  time  when  he  is  generally  reported  to  have 
died,  or  been  murdered  in  Pontefract  Castle ; and  that  he 
died  in  the  Casle  of  Stirling  in  the  year  1419. 

“ It  is  generally  known,”  says  Mr.  Tytler  (vol.  id.  p.  32.5), 

“ that  inucli  oh.scu'rity  hangs  over  the  common  stories  relative  to 
the  death  of  Kichard  II.,  and  that  Henry  IV.  wa.s  greatly  an- 
noyed by  re])orts  of  the  captive  King  having  escajted  to  .Scotland  ; 
reports  which  he,  of  course,  invariafdy  treated  as  false,  and  which 
all  our  modern  historians,  both  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  have 
been  disposed  to  consider  falmlous  ; some  contenting  themselves 
with  a brief  notice,  that  an  impostor  appeared  under  the  name  of 
Kichard  II.,  and  others  pa.ssing  over  the  circumstance  altogether. 

“ In  investigating  this  obscure  part  of  our  history,  it  was  lately 
my  fortune  to  discover  some  very  interesting  evidence,  which  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  there  was  much  more  truth  in  these 
reports  than  I was  at  first  disposed  to  admit.  This  led  me  to  an 
examination  of  the  whole  proofs  relative  to  Richard's  disappear- 
ance and  alleged  death  in  England, — and  the  result  was,  a strong 
conviction  that  the  king  actually  did  make  his  escape  from  Pon- 
tefract Castle  ; that  he  succeeded  in  conveying  himself  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  was  discovered,  detained,  and  supported  by  Robert 
III.  and  the  Duke  of  .Albany  ; and  that  he  actually  died  in  that 
country  long  after  his  reputed  murder  in  England.” 

Mr.  Tytler  then  proceeds  to  state  his  evidence,  which 
he  does  in  a very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner.  This 
evidence  is  of  two  kinds— direct  and  negative  ; the  direct, 
in  support  of  his  view  of  the  matter  ; the  negative,  against 
the  commonly  received  accounts  of  it. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  direct,  as  briefly 
given  as  appears  consistent  with  making  it  intelligible. 

It  is  stated  by  Bower,  one  of  the  most  authentic  of  the 
early  Scottish  historians,  that  Richard  II.  escaped  from 
Pontefract  Castle,  conveyed  himself  to  the  Scottish  isles, 
and  was  accidentally  recognised  when  sitting  in  the  kitchen 
of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  by  a jester  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  his  court.  Bower  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles  sent  him,  under  the  charge  of  Lord  Mont 
gomery,  to  Robert  III.,  by  whom  he  was  supported  as 
became  his  rank ; that  after  the  death  of  Robert,  he  was 
delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  then  governor  of  Scot- 
land, by  whom  he  was  honourably  treated ; and  that 
Richard  at  length  died  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar.  In  other  passages  of  his  history.  Bower 
repeats  the  substance  of  the  above  statement. 

‘‘  In  e.stimating  the  weight,”  observes  Mr.  Tytler,  “ to  wliich 
the  above  evidence  is  entitled,  it  must  he  remembered  that  the 
historian  states  them  upon  his  own  knowledge  ; that  he  was  a 
contemporary  eng.aged  in  the  collection  of  materials  for  liis  his- 
tory at  the  period  in  question ; and  that  from  liis  rank  in  the  church, 
from  his  employment  in  responsible  offices  of  state,  and  his  con- 
ne.siou  with  those  best  able  to  give  liim  information  upon  this 
subject,  his  evidence  is  of  an  unexceptionable  kind.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  in  the  remote  annals  of  the  country,  he  may  be  con- 
victed of  error  ; but  with  regard  to  events  falling  within  the 
range  of  his  own  personal  observation,  Bower  is  entitled  to  high 
credit.” — vol.  iii.  p.  329.  , 


The  testimony  of  Bower  is  corroborated,  in  the  greatest 
part,  by  another  valuable  original  writer — Andrew  Winton 
— who  must  be  considered  as  independent  of  Bower,  “ as  we 
know',”  says  Mr.  Tytler,  “ that  his  ‘Chronicle’  was  com- 
pleted before  the  History  of  Bower  was  begun.”  But  is  it 
equally  certain  that  Bower  did  not  borrow  from  Winton  ? 
However,  the  two  accounts,  though  substantially  the 
same,  differ  so  much  in  minor  circumstances  as  to  render 
this  highly  improbable.  Mr.  Tytler  also  thinks  that 
Bower’s  making  no  mention  of  Winton  is  a strong  proof 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  ‘ Chronicle’  of  the  latter. 

Winton  states,  in  a passage  of  which  Mr.  Tytler  gives  a 
literal  transcript  (throughout  this  subject  he  gives  the 
original  at  the  foot  of  the  page), — 

“ That  after  Richard'.s  deposition  by  King  Henry  IV.,  he  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  of  London;  they  then,”  .says  he,  “brought 
him  to  Pontefract,  where  he  was  delivered  to  two  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  reputation,  named  Swinburn  and  Waterton,  who  felt 
compassion  for  him,  and  spread  a report  of  his  death  ; after  which, 
there  arose  a rumour  that  King  Richard  was  still  alive.” 

W’inton  then  proceeds  to  narrate  how  this  report  arose, 
though  he 

“can  nocht  tell  the  case 

Off  Potimfret  as  he  chapit  waes 

).  c.,  “ he  possesses  no  information  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  effected  his  escape  from  Pontefract.” 

“But,”  he  says,  “ at  this  time  a poor  traveller  appeared  in  the 
Oute  Isles  of  Scotland  ; and  it  happened  that  he  was  met  by  a 
lady  of  the  family  of  Bisset,  a daughter  of  an  Irish  lord,  who  was 
wedded  to  the  brother  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  She  had  before 
seen  the  king  in  Ireland,  and  she  immediately  declared  to  her 
husband  that  this  traveller  was  King  Richard  ; upon  which  he 
called  him,  and  inquired  whether  this  was  true;  but  iie  denied 
IT,  AND  WOULD  NOT  ALLOW  THAT  IT  WAS  SO.  However,” 
continues  Winton,  “ they  sent  this  person  to  the  Lord  Montgo- 
mery in  haste,  and  afterwards  he  was  kept  by  Robert.  King  of 
Scotland ; there  he  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Lord  of  Cum- 
bertianhl,  and  lastly,  delivered  to  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  kept 
him  for  a long  time  after  this.”  He  thus  concludes  : — “ Whether 
he  had  been  the  king  or  not,  there  were  few  who  knew  for  cer- 
tain. He  was  little  inclined  to  devotion,  and  seldom  show-ed  a 
desire  to  hear  mass.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
himself,  it  seemed  likely  that  he  was  half  mad  or  wild.” 

“ Such,”  observes  Mr.  Tytler,  “ is  almost  a literal  translation 
of  Winton’s  testimony,  who  was  Prior  of  Lochleven  at  the  time 
of  Richard’s  aitpearance,  and  nmst  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  informing  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  He  cau- 
tiously, indeed,  declines  giving  us  his  opinion  npou  the  subject, 
contenting  himself  with  declaring,  that  few  knew  for  certain 
whether  this  mysterious  person  was  the  king;  but  this.  I think, 
may  be  accounted  for,  frttm  his  high  admiration  of  Albany,  and 
his  evident  desire  not  to  reveal  anything  which  might  throw  a 
stain  upon  his  government,  or  that  of  his  son,  duke  Murdoch.” 
— vol.  iii.,  pp.  332-3. 

There  is  one  very  important  circumstance  in  Winton’s 
statement,  which  we  have  marked  by  capitals /?c  dc- 
nied  it,  (L  c.  that  he  was  King  Richard,)  awrf  www/ti  7V)t 
allow  that  it  wan  trap.  Now  this  is  as  little  what  the 
conduct  of  a real  impostor  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
be,  as  it  is  what  the  conduct  of  impostors  has  been,  in 
point  of  fact,  from  Perkin  Warbeck  down  to  Mr.  Thom, 
who  lately  passed  himself  upon  the  good  people  of  the 
city  of  Canterburv  for  Sir  William  Courtenay,  Knight  of 
Malta.  But,  as' Mr.  Tytler  rightly  observes,  it  w.as  a 
natural  step  to  be  adojited  by  the  fugitive  king  himself, 
for  at  this  time  Donald  of  the  Isles  was  in  strict  alliance 
with  Henry  IV. 

Another  circumstance  of  importance  is  the  new  fact, 
which  Mr.  Tytler  has  satisfactorily  investigated*,  that 
Richard  was  delivered  at  Pontefract'  to  two  trust-worthy 
and  well-known  gentlemen,  Swinburn  and  Waterton. 
This  circumstance,  Mr.  Tytler  thinks,  tends  strongly  to 
corroborate  the  account  of  Winton,  and  to  show  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
he  yet  possessed  sources  of  very  authentic  information. 

I'n  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Advocates’  library,  entitled 
‘ Extracta  ex  Chronicis  Scotiae,’  which  he  conjectures  to 
have  been  written  posterior  to  the  time  of  Fordun,  and 
prior  to  the  date  of  Bower’s  continuation,  Mr.  Tytler  has 
found  three  passages,  (which  lie  gives,  though  we  have 
not  room  to  quote  them,  and)  whicli  corroborate  in  a 
striking  manner  the  accounts  of  Power  and  Winton. 
Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  researches,  Mr.  Tytler 

* See  his  note  at  j>.  335,  vol.  iii. 
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had  recourse  to  the  Chamberlain  accounts,  from  which  he 
has  derived  much  efficient  assistance  in  the  composition  of 
his  ‘ History.’  In  examining;  that  portion  which  contains 
the  accounts  of  the  "reat  chamberlain  and  other  ministers 
of  the  crown  during  the  government  ot  the  Duke  ot  Al- 
bany, he  met  with  the  following  extraordinary  passages, 
thus  literally  translated  from  the  I.atin,  which  lie  gives^ 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  first  occurs  at  the  end  ol 
the  accounts  for  the  year  1408,  and  runs  thus  : 

“ Be  it  rememliered  also,  that  the  siiiii  lord  governor,  down  to 
the  present  time,  has  neither  denninded  nor  retteived  any  allow- 
f*uce  lor  tlie  sums  expended  in  tlie  support  ot  Kicliaid,  Kiiipr  of 
England,  and  the  messengers  of  Franee  and  of  Wales,  at  diflerent 
times  ctaning  into  tlie  country,  upon  whom  he  has  laid  out  much, 
as  is  well  known.” 

Again,  at  the  conclusion  of  accounts  for  1414 
“ Be  it  remembered  also,  that  our  lord  the  duke,  governor  of 
the  kingdom,  has  not  received  any  allowance  for  the  expenses  of 
King  Richard,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  hrother,  our 
lord  the  king,  of  good  memory,  deceased.” 

The  same  memorandum,  in  precisely  the  same  words 
appears  for  1415  ; and  lastly,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1417 
there  is  this  passage  • — 

“ Be  it  remembered,  that  the  lord  governor  has  not  received 
any  allowance  for  the  expenses  and  burdens  which  he  has  sns- 
lained  for  the  custody  of  King  Richard  of  E.ngland,  from  the 
lime  of  the  death  of  the  late  king  hi.s  hrother,  of  good  memory, 
being  a period  of  eleven  years;  which  expenses  the  lords  audi- 
tors of  accounts  estimate,  at  the  least,  to  have  amounted  annually 
lo  the  sum  of  a hundred  marks — which  for  the  past  years  amounts 
lo  a sura  of  733/.  Cs.  Sd.  due  to  our  lord  the  duke. 

The  last  expression  “ quaesnmma  dehetur  domino  duel 
is  not  given  in  Mr.  Tytler’s  translation,  which  also  differs 
in  one  or  two  words  from  the  one  offered  above.  The  ex- 
pression dominus  dux  is  curious,  as  showing  that  Albany 
affected  the  regal  style,  which  his  efforts  to  retain  James  1., 
his  nephew,  in  captivity  in  England,  proved  that  he  would 
not  have  been  reluctant  to  assume  in  earnest.  However, 
during  the  middle  ages,  the  term  dominus  was  of  large 
application,  viz.,  from  the  king  down  to  the  Univeisity 

Bachelors  of  Arts.  i i • 4. 

The  preceding  is  the  direct  evidence  on  the  subject. 
But  Mr.  Tytler  considered  it  clue  to  the  respectable  his- 
torians who  had  adopted  the  common  opinion  regarding 
the  death  of  Richard,  that  the  evidrace  upon  which  they 
proceeded  should  be  diligently  weighed  and  examined. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  investigation  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  follow  him,  but  we  shall  notice  one  or 

two  of  the  more  remarkable  points.  , n . • . 

The  contemporary  authorities  may  be  divided,  first,  into 
two  classes  — the  first,  consisting  (if  those  which  agree 
that  King  Richard  did  die  in  Pontetract  Castle  about  ihe 
time  usually  alleged,  but  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
death ; the  second,  of  such  as  hold  that  he  had  escaped, 
and  was  still  alive. 

The  first  of  the  above  two  classes  must  he  again  sub- 
divided into  three  sub  classes.  Of  these  sub- classes  one 
consists  of  those  historians  who  affirm  that  Richaul 
died  hv  a voluntary  refusal  of  food  ; another,  ot  those  who 
ascribe  his  death  to  starvation  by  his  keepers  ; a third, 
of  those  ingenious  narrators  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  Sir  Piers  Exton  and  his  band  of 
eight  assassins,  who  murdered  Richard  with  their  haiherds 
and  battle-axes.  This  last  story,  though  it  rests  upon 
about  as  solid  foundation  as  the  report  of  Romulus  s 
ascent  into  heaven,  having  been  repeated  by  some  of  the 
more  popular  chroniclers,  and  adopted  by  Shakspeare, 
has  become,  and  as  Mr.  Tytler  observes  will  probably 
continue,  the  general  belief  of  Europe.  And  we  here  re- 
mark, in  passing,  the  effect  of  that  sort  ot  composition, 
called  the  historical  romance  or  drama,  m conveying  erro- 
neous impressions  both  as  to  the  facts  and  characters  of 
history.  M^e  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a far  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  believe  that  Hotspur 

“ Kentfpred  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbrcatlied, 

To  Harry  5!unmonth  ; whose  swift  wrath  heat  down 
The  never-damUed  Percy  to  tlie  earth;” 
than  that  he  died,  according  to  history,  “ by  an  unknown 
hand.”  There  are  still  many,  who,  if  they  told  the  truth, 
would  confess  with  Marlborough,  when  distorting  some 
liistorical  fact,  that  Shakspeare,  or  peradventure  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  was  their  authority.  We  remember  to  have 


heard  a gentleman  say,  that  being  once  asked  in  Ireland 
by  an  Irish  peasant,  whether  he  believed  in  fairies,  he  re- 
plied—” Why,  you  know,  I live  chiefiy  in  London,  and 
certainly  we  have  none  of  those  tilings  there,  and  therefore 
I have  no  evidence  on  the  subject.’  “ But,  rejoined  his 
interrogator,  evidently  shocked  at  his  unbelief,  or  scepti- 
cism, or  heterodoxy,  “ did  not  Spenser  and  Shakspeare 
believe  in  them?”  Much  on  a level  with  that  of  tliis 
poetical  peasant  is  the  reason  of  a large  proportion  of 
mankind  for  the  “faith  that  is  in  them.”  And  certainly 
Shakspeare  and  Scott  are  far  pleasanter  reading,  and  cpiite 
as  good  authorities  as  many  a dull  and  pompous  chroni- 
cler— 

“ That  lies  like  truth,  ami  yet  most  truly  lies.” 

The  inference  is  not  that  we  prefer  a well-written  fiction 
to  a well-written— nay,  to  an  ill-written—”  True  History,” 
hut  that  we  prefer  a well-written  fiction  to  an  ill-wiitteii 
“History”  that  is  not  “True;’’  which  last  category  is  a 
much  larger  one  than  many  people  suppose. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Of  the  class  of  authorities 
which  maintain  that  Richard  had  escaped  and  w'as  still 
alive,  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  say  much  more  than 
that  it  is  numerous,  and  consists  chiefiy  ot  the  persons 
most  likely  to  have  access  to  the  best  information.  The 
circumstance  in  the  evidence  adduced  under  this  head  by 
Mr.  Tytler,  that  seems  most  to  call  for  notice,  is  the  fol- 
lowing:—If  Richard  was  alive,  according  to  Mr.  Tytler’s 
theory,  in  what  manner  are  we  to  account  for  the  cere- 
mony of  his  body  lying  in  state  at  St.  Paul  s,  and  the 
different  churches  between  Pontefract  and  London  ? In 
answer  to  this,  Mr.  Tytler  endeavours  to  show,  by  the 
evidence  of  contemporary  witnesses,  that  the  body  was 
not  that  of  King  Richard,  but  ofMaudelain,  his  chaplain, 
“ who,  in  face,  size,  height,  and  make,  so  exactly  resem- 
bled him,  that  every  one  firmly  thought  it  was  good  King 

Richard.’’  , . 

’We  here  close  what  we  have  to  say  at  present  on  this 
interesting  point  of  Mr.  Tytler s ‘History.  We  have 
placed  before  our  readers,  we  hope  in  an  intelligible  order, 
as  much  of  the  evidence  as  our  space  would  allow;  and 
we  leave  each  to  pronounce  his  own  judgment  on  it. 
Whatever  that  judgment  may  he,  it  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Tytler  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an 
extraordinary  series  ot  facts,  which  have  been  oveilooked 
by  preceding  historians. 

(To  be  concluded  hi  our  next.) 


STATE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  PUERTO  RICO. 

An  Account  of  the  present  State  of  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

By  Colonel  Flinter,  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  of  her 

Itlost  Catholic  Majesty.  8vo.  1834.  Pp.  302.  Price  9s. 

This  would  at  any  time  have  been  an  interesting  publi- 
cation, on  account  of  the  practical  lessons  which  it  teaches 
in  the  science — so  little  understood  by  the  moderns  ot 
colonization.  Appearing,  as  it  does,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  just  and  noble,  but  perilous,  experiment 
been  entered  upon  in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  which  is 
to  convert  the  great  mass  of  their  population  from  slaves 
into  citizens,  that  interest  is  increased  in  a very  high  de- 
gree, and  we  would  recommend  the  examination  ot  Colonel 
Flinter’s  pages  with  the  hope  that  the  public  mind  may  be 
thereby  relieved  from  much  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the 
measure  of  emancipation,  through  the  acquaintance  which 
may  he  thence  formed  with  the  tacts  which  have  accom- 
panied the  growth  and  progress  of  a society  very  similar 
in  all  its  great  outlines  to  that  which  we  may  now  expect 
to  witness  in  our  own  sugar  colonies. 

Until  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Flinter’s  volume  we 
were  not  in  possession  of  any  good  account,  physical 
or  social,  of  Puerto  Rico.  Indeed,  up  to  the  close  ()f 
the  war,  almost  the  only  knowledge  of  the  island  which 
w'e  possessed  was  that  of  the  spot  which  it  occupied  on 
the  maps.  Its  trade  at  that  time  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  a little  huckstering  with  the  neighbouring  Danish 
islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  and  with  our  own 
group  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  This  traffic,  w'hich  was 
altogether  contraband,  was  carried  on  in  open  boats,  and 
consisted  in  the  exchange  ol  plantains  and  a tew  cattle, 
mules,  and  small  horses,  for  European  manulactured  goods. 
Of  the  great  staples  ot  West  Indian  commeice  sugai. 
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nun,  and  coffee,  the  island  produced  none — at  least  for 
export. 

“ Thirty  years  ago,”  says  Colonel  Flinter,  “there  were  only 
two  siigar  estates  on  the  island,  and  even  these  were  impei’feetly 
cultivated.  Rearing  cattle,  raising  a scanty  supply  of  provisions, 
and  cultivating  a few  coffee-plants,  formed  the  utmost  extent  of 
Puerto  Rico  husliandry.” — p.  158. 

In  1830  the  island  produced  more  than  400,000  quintals 
of  sugar,  1,500,000  gallons  of  molasses,  12,000  puncheons 
of  rum,  35,000  quintals  of  tobacco,  and  250,000  quintals  of 
coffee,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  plantains,  maize, 
and  otlier  kinds  of  provisions,  wit  It  numerous  herds  of 
cattle.  The  annual  value  of  these  and  other  kinds  of  agri- 
cultural produce  was  estimated  at  very  nearly  7,000,000  of 
dollars,  of  which  about  one-half  was  exported  througli  the 
custom  houses.  At  the  first  of  the  periods  here  contrasted 
the  population  amounted  to  103,192,  and  in  1830  ha,d  in- 
creased to  323,838. 

Tlie  instrument  which  has  brought  about  this  prosperity 
has  been  gnod  government.  For  the  space  of  three  cen- 
turies Puerto  Rico  had  been  used  by  the  mother  country  as 
a place  of  banishment  for  malefactors  from  Spain.  To  de- 
fray the  expense  v^’hich  was  thus  occasioned,  a large  sum 
of  money  was  annually  sent  from  Mexico,  and  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  governor  and  the  civil  and  military 
establishments.  These  payments  ceased  in  1810,  owing'  to 
the  bi'eaking  out  of  the  revolt  in  Mexico  ; and  for  five 
years  thereafter  Puerto  Rico  a]ipears  to  have  been  made 
a prey  to  fraud  and  peculation  on  the  jiart  of  those  in 
authority,  who  thus  sought  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
the  neglect  of  the  parent  government.  What  little  re- 
venue could  be  raised  in  the  island  from  the  imiioverished 
inhabitants  was  thus  swallowed  up,  the  troops  remained 
uiqjaid,  and  the  only  iialliative  atteni]ited  for  all  this  mis- 
chief was,  the  desperate  step  of  issuing  an  inconvertible 
paper  money. 

The  attention  of  the  home  government  was  at  length 
drawn  to  this  deplorable  stale  of  things.  The  loss  of  its 
magnificent  possessions  on  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica and  ]\Iexic.o  no  doubt  directed  the  views  of  Spain 
to  its  remaining  colonies.  A royal  decree  was  issued  in 
1815,  which  at  once  gave  an  impulse  to  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  I'rom  that  time  these  inte- 
rests have  gone  on  improving  and  increasing  to  the  extent 
already  mentioned.  This  decree,  which  was  entitled  ‘ Re- 
gulations for  promoting  the  ]!opulation,  commerce,  indus- 
try, and  agriculture  of  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico,’  was 
drawn  up  in  a sjiirit  of  liberality  and  beneficence  which 
went  directly  to  the  root  of  the  existing  evils,  and  infused 
life  and  vigour  into  a jioimlation  which  had  previously  been 
given  iqi  to  listless  inactivity. 

The  colonists  were  declared  by  it  to  be  free,  for  fifteen 
years,  from  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  thereafter  were  to 
pay  only  21  per  cent,  annually.  They  were  in  like  manner 
exonerated,  for  the  same  period,  iVom  the  payment  of  the 
duty  of  Alcabala  on  the  sale  and  produce  of  their  lands  and 
commercial  effects  ; after  the  fifteen  years  they  were  to  pay 
only  24  per  cent.,  and  if  their  jiroduco  was  shipped  to  Spain 
the  duty  was  still  to  be  altogether  remitted.  The  direct 
commerce  with  Spain  and  Spanish  possessions  was  de- 
clared to  be  free  of  all  duties  for  fifteen  years,  and  after 
that  period  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
carried  on  between  other  Spanish  colonies.  Inducements 
were  held  out  to  industrious  and  enterprising  foreigners  to 
settle  on  the  island;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  native 
Spaniards  being  conferred  on  them  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Lands  were  granted  to  them  free  even  from  the  expense  of 
the  deeds  ol' conveyance.  Colonists  availing  themselves 
of  these  jirivileges  were  further  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes;  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween Siiain  and  their  native  country,  their  persons  and 
property  were  to  be  respected,  and  in  the  case  of  their 
wishing  to  leave  the  colony,  they  were  to  be  at  all  times  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  taking  with  them  the  value  of  their  pro- 
]ierty  upon  payment  of  a small  fixed  dut  y.  Owing  to  these 
inducements  many  foreigners,  possessed  of  capital  and 
agricultural  knowledge,  shortly  after  settled  in  the  island. 
Their  capital  was  of  the  greatest  service,  but  their  skill 
and  habits  of  industry  were  still  more  advantageous,  bv 
exciting  a s]iirit  of  emulation  among  the  natives,  which 
has  l)een  ]U'oductive  of  the  happiest  effects. 

The  execution  of  tliis  decree  appears  to  have  been  for- 
tunately intrusted  to  an  upright  and  able  governor.  Tlie 


measures  adopted  by  him  for  the  reform  of  abuses  enabled 
him,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  to  spare  from  the  public 
revenue  considerable  sums  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges.  Vil- 
lages and  towns  have  arisen  where,  a few  years  ago,  were 
impervious  forests  and  unhealthy  swamps ; harbours 
which  were  then  the  resort  of  only  a few  fishing-boats, 
are  now  frequented  by  ships  of  various  nations;  and 
everywhere  are  exhibited  the  manifestations  of  an  active 
and  extensive  commercial  intercourse.  The  public  re- 
venue of  the  island  has  progressively  and  steadily  in- 
creased, until  it  has  considerably  exceeded  the  cost  of  its 
civil  and  military  establishments.  In  1823,  the  sum  which 
reached  the  island  treasury  from  all  sources,  was  only 
3G2,2(I9  dollars;  but,  in  1832,  it  amounted  to  798,404, 
while  the  government  expenses  were  only  630,300  dollars, 
thus  leaving  168,104  dollars  of  surplus  revenue.  Five- 
eishths  of  the  sum  collected  arose  from  import  and  export 
duties,  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  fix  on  a mo- 
derate scale,  in  order  to  discourage  smuggling,  for  which 
the  coasts  of  the  island  offer  great  facilities;  another 
eighth  of  the  revenue  proceeds  from  stamp-duties  and 
some  indirect  taxes  on  consumption  ; and  the  remaining 
fourth  part  is  raised  directly  in  the  form  of  a contribution 
on  landed  property.  The  mode  of  levying  this  contribution 
is  deserving  of  mention. 

The  government  does  not  interfere  in  levying  the  tax,  or 
even  in  assessing  the  proportions  to  be  paid  by  individuals ; 
it  merely  regulates,  when  necessary,  the  distribution  of  the 
burthen,  in  fair  and  equal  proportions,  over  the  different 
quarters  of  the  island.  The  exact  quota  which  each 
landed  proprietor  has  to  pay  is  fixed,  and  the  amount  is 
collected  by  persons  freely  elected  in  the  different  parishes 
by  the  jrroprietors  themselves  from  among  their  own  body. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  district  make  a return  of  the 
amount  of  their  property  to  the  collectors,  and  as  these 
must  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
every  inhabitant,  we  may  suppose  that  false  returns  are 
not  very  practicable  ; besides  which  every  proprietor  has 
an  interest  in  the  correctness  of  the  return  given  in  by 
every  other,  so  that  they  will  act  as  checks  upon  each 
other.  Upon  the  amount  of  the  capitals  thus  given  in,  a 
tax  of  3^  per  cent,  is  annually  levied.  This  is  strictly  a 
property-tax.  Persons  who  maintain  themselves  solely 
by  their  industry  do  not  contribute  to  it  at  all,  and  the 
smaller  proprietors  jray  only  in  respect  of  their  property 
or  capital  and  not  according  to  their  income.  Colonel 
Flinter  tells  us,  that  during  all  the  time  of  his  residence  in 
the  island  he  has  neverknown  measures  of  coercion  resorted 
toil!  order  to  collect  this  contribution,  and  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  all  classes  are  so  content  with  this  direct  tax,  that 
no  other  mode  of  taxation  could  be  substituted  which  would 
be  so  cheerfully  met  by  them. 

When  may  we  hope  to  see  the  revenue  and  expenses  of 
our  own  colonies  placed  in  the  same  favourable  relation  to 
each  other  as  has  been  attained  in  Puerto  Rico  ? Surely 
the  example  thus  brought  to  light  will  not  be  forgotten 
in  these  days  of  searching  economy,  but  will  be  used  by 
those  who  should  w'atch  over  the  public  expenditure  as  a 
powerful  and,  we  trust,  a prevailing  argument,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  a better  system  of  government  in  onr  colo- 
nial possessions.  The  mode  of  assessment  here  described 
has  great  and  peculiar  advantages.  It  renders  unneces- 
sary the  army  of  collectors  wdio  take  so  much  from  the 
produce,  and  add  so  greatly  to  the  vexation  of  a tax,  and 
it  besides  gives  to  every  proprietor  in  the  district  an  inte- 
rest in  the  concerns  of  everyone  included  in  the  same  as- 
sessment with  himself. 

Rut  we  must  hasten  to  those  parts  of  Colonel  Flinter’s 
work'  which  are  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  position 
of  our  West  India  colonies  at  this  moment,  when  the  first 
great  step  has  just  been  taken  towards  investing  their  en- 
tire population  with  the  rights,  and  charging  them  with 
the  duties,  of  citizenship. 

Slavery  still  exists  in  Puerto  Rico,  but  under  circum- 
stances very  different  from  those  which  till  now  liave  pre- 
vailed in  our  own  colonies,  where  slaves  have  been  the  sole 
agricultural  labourers  and,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions, 
have  also  performed  all  the  mechanical  labour  that  has 
been  required.  In  the  English,  French,  and  Danish 
West  India  Islands,  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  population 
has  been  made  up  of  persons  in  that  degraded  con- 
dition, while  in  Puerto  Rico  they  have  formed  but  a small 
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part  of  the  inhabitants.  According  to  a statement  given 
by  Colonel  Flinter,  the  population  of  the  island  in  1828, 
which,  from  returns  made  to  the  government,  consisted  of 
323,838  souls,  was  composed  of  the  following  classes 


Whites  .... 

, 

162,311 

Free  people  of  colour — Miilattoes 

100,430 

„ „ Blacks  . 

28,857 

127,287 

Slaves  . • . . • 

. 

34,240 

323,038 

It  appeals,  therefore,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
population  is  composed  of  white  people;  nearly  two-filths 
are  free  persons  of  colour;  and  very  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  are  in  the  condition  of  slavery.  Ift  he  arguments  that 
have  been  brought  forward  by  the  opponents  of  emancipa- 
tion had  been  well  founded,  instead  of  the  extension  of  agri- 
culture which  has  taken  place  in  the  island,  it  must  have 
continued  little  better  than  a desert.  The  slaves  of  Puerto 
Rico,  who,  according  to  the  parties  alluded  to,  must  be  re- 
tained in  that  condition  in  order  to  make  them  work,  would, 
from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  have  been  certainly  not 
more  j:han  enough  to  have  raised  the  quantity  of  provisions 
required  for  the  population  ; and  the  production  ol  any  ar- 
ticles for  exportation  would  have  been  wholly  out  ot  the 
question.  There  are  many  persons  who  still  honestly 
hold  to  the  belief  that  the  ruin  of  our  West  India  colonies 
must  assuredly  follow  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ; that 
the  moment  the  negroes  are  free  to  choose  their  mode  ol  lile, 
not  any  among  their  number  will  be  found  willing  to  toil 
beyond  the  degree  which  will  procure  tor  him  the  barest 
subsistence.  To  persons  holding  these  opinions,  a know- 
ledge of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Puerto  Rico  cannot 
fail  to  bring  satisfaction.  Colonel  Flinter,  who  speaks 
from  personal  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  says, — 

“ I hope  to  lie  able  to  establish,  in  a most  .satisfactory  manner, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  prodnce  comsiimed  in,  ami  exported 
from,  the  island,  is  cultivated  by  free  lalionr.  Taking  a medium 
between  the  census  made  by  order  of  the  Sjianish  government 
in  1828,  and  the  number  of  slaves  whom  1 know  to  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  registry  by  their  owners,  I calculate  that  there 
are  45,000  slavesdn  Puerto  Rico.  Deducting  from  this  number 
about  15,000  employed  in  domestic  service,  30.000  slaves,  men, 
women,  and  children,  remain  for  field  labour.  There  are  at  this 
day,  on  the  island,  300  sugar,  and  148  colfee  estates,  regularly 
established,  and  under  cultivation;  which  would  give  to  each 
estate,  on  an  average,  37  slaves  of  every  description,  of  wdiom 
many  must  be  Inefficient  in  consequence  of  infancy,  old  age, 
disease,  and  accidents.  The  whole  of  the  sugar-cane  cultivated 
in  1832,  prodticed  414,003  quintals  of  sugar,  each  quintal  weigh- 
ing 112  lbs.;  besides  1,324.717  gallons  of  molasses,  and  10,000 
puncheons  of  rum.  The  coffee-plants  yielded,  in  the  sameyeai, 
250,000  quintals  of  coffee,  which,  on  an  average,  were  sold  on 
the 'spot  for  12  Spanish  dollars  per  quintal.  There  are,  exclu- 
sively of  the  300  sugar  estates  already  mentioned,  1277  cane- 
plantations  on  a small  scale,  with  wooden  mills  and  rollers, 
belonging  to  independent  jiroprietors,  and  cultivated,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  free  labourei'S.  Thus,  after  having  investigated 
this  important  subject,  and  acquired  every  information  that  could 
tend  to  lead  to  just  conclusions,  1 pronounce  on  the  evidence  ot 
practical  experience  obtained  on  the  spot,  Iroin  the  purest  sources, 
that  at  least  80,000  quintals  of  sugar,  400,000  gallons  ot  molasses, 
and  8000  puncheons  of  rum,  have  been  the  juoduct  of  free  labour  ; 
which  clearly  demonstrates  that  those  articles,  furnished  in  the 
Fi-ench  and  British  colonies  exclusively  by  the  work  of  .slaves, 
nray  certainly  be  obtained  by  the  operation  of  free  labour.  The 
frierrds  of  hrrnrarr  iratrrre,  the  friends  ot  rational  liberty,  the  ad- 
vocates for  the  ])fudent  ematrci|)atiort  of  the  West  India  slave.s, 
mrrst  rejoice  in  the  trirrmph  of  this  practical  experiment  of  free 
labour  within  the  tropics.  Although  1 have  allowed  to  each  ot  the 
coffee  estates  37  slaves,  yet  the  greater  nrrnrher  of  them  are  cul- 
tiv.rted  solely  by  free  labourer's.  But  even  admitting  what  is 
not  the  fact-^tliat  the  whole  rttimber  of  colfee  estates  were  cul- 
tivated by  slaves,  and  allowing  that  each  of  them  yields  300 
quintals  of  coffee  ready  for  the  market,  it  will  only  make  a total 
of  44,400  quintals  prodirced  by  slave  labour  ; but  as  the  island  pi'o- 
duced.  in  1832,  a cro)>  that  exceeded  250,000  quintals,  205,000 
quintals  at  least  must  have  beeir  the  product  of  free  labour.  The 
same  year  34,002  quintals  of  tobacco,  and  9827  <iuintals  of  cotton, 
eulrivated  in  the  island,  wei'e  legrdly  ex[>orted.  The  tobacco 
averaged  5 dollars  per  quintal : and  the  cotton,  which  is  erpial  in 
quality  to  that  of  Pernambuco,  averaged  20  dollars  jier  quintal  ; 
which,  added  to  the  quantities  which  we  nray  suiipose  had  been 
shipped  without  paying  duty,  and  consumed  by  tbe  inhabitants, 
wei'e  cultivated  exclusively  by  free  labourers. 

“ In  like  manner  all  tlie  horned  cattle  are  reared  by  free  la- 
bi.urcrs.  There  are  upwards  of  100,000  head  of  horned  cattle  on 


the  island.  Almost  every  man  who  possesses  a cahin  and  a bit  of 
land,  has  also  two  or  three  cows  to  give  milk  to  his  family.  The 
more  wealthy  jirojirietors,  who  have  considerable  herds  ot  cattle, 
distribute  the  calves  when  a year  old,  among  the  poor  tenants 
and  poor  landed  proprietors  ; these  take  care  of  them  until  they 
are  fit  for  sale,  when  the  profit  is  equally  divided  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  persons  who  have  taken  care  of  them  ; and 
hy  this  means,  a great  number  of  cattle  are  fattened  every  year, 
aiid  sold  to  the  vessels  which  come  to  the  island  for  the  jiurpose 
of  transporting  them  to  the  Kngiish,  French,  and  Danish  islands. 

In  1832,  cattle  to  the  amount  of  220,000  dollars  were  exported 
legally.  There  rvere  also  on  the  Island  80.000  horses,  1‘200 
mules,  800  asses,  7000  sheep,  and  5000  goats,  the  greater  part 
of  which  are  reared  by  the  free  peasantry.  Besides  the  valuable 
jirodiictions  I have  just  enumerated,  there  were  80,000  (piintals 
of  rice,  45,000  quintals  of  Indian  corn,  700  quintals  of  pepper, 
and  many  other  minor  productions,  the  principal  part  of  whicli 
are  cultivated  by  free  labour. 

“ I have  only  deemed  it  necessary  to  observe  in  this  place  the 
exact  ipiantum  of  the  sta]>le  productions  ol  the  tropics  ■which  has 
been  the  result  of  free  labour  in  one  year  in  Puerto  Rico  ; lor  it 
establishes  the  fact  beyond  the  possiliility  of  contradiction,  that 
every  description  of  IFest  India  jiroduce  can  be  raised  by  free 
labour  in  the  colonies,  and  that  the  white  and  free  coloured  jiopu- 
lation  may,  by  [iroper  discipline  and  regulation,  be  brought  to 
work  as  day  labourers.  The  cultivation  ol  tropical  ])roduce  will 
unquestionably,  in  time,  become  cheaper  and  more  advantageous, 
as  it  is  certaiidy  more  humane,  by  free  labour  than  by  slaves.  I 
have  ti'ied  the  experiment  on  a coffee  estate  of  my  own:  1 have 
also  seen  it  repeatedly  tried  on  indigo  jdantations — the  most  tin- 
healthy  as  well  as  laborious  class  of  tropical  agriculture— and  I 
have  always  found  that  the  cultivation,  both  of  coffee  and  indigo, 
was  cheajier  by  employing  free  labourers  than  by  slaves.” 

The  dift’erent  classes  of  inhabitants  are  unequally  dis- 
tributed iu  Puerto  Rico.  If  a line  of  division  is  drawn 
from  east  to  west,  ditiiding  the  island  into  two  equal  parts, 
the  population  of  the  northern  division  will  be  found  to 
comprise  58  out  of  every  100  of  free  persons,  and  48^  out 
of  each  100  of  slaves  on  the  island;  while  in  the  south 
division  these  proportions  are  reversed,  the  tree  persons 
being  only  44,  while  the  slaves  are  53i  in  each  100.  This 
circnmstance  atfords  the  means  for  showing  not  only  the 
possibility  of  employing  free  labour  in  the  raising  of  tropi- 
cal productions,  but  also  the  greater  pecuniary  advantage 
of  that  course  over  the  employment  of  slaves.  Colonel 
Flinter  assures  ns  that  all  the  large  sugar  establishments 
on  tire  south  coast,  and  which  are  exclusively. worked  by 
slaves,  pay  no  interest  lor  the  capital  embarked,  and  that 
their  owners  are  involved  in  debt  and  difficulties,  while  on 
the  north  coast,  where  there  is  a mixture  of  free  labour, 
the  like  establishments,  except  where  great  mismanage- 
ment has  been  used,  are  free  from  debt  and  are  prospering. 

Free  labourers,  lioth  white  and  coloured,  are  to  be  hired 
to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  at  the  rate  of  a shilling 
sterling  a day,  which  is  about  the  sum  incurred  by  the 
slave  owner  for  the  food,  clothing,  and  incidental  expenses 
of  the  slaves,  taken  one  with  another,  who  are  on  his 
estate ; but  of  these  a large  proportion  are  children, or  aged 
and  infirm  persons,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  from  labour, 
and  who  must  still  be  jirovided  lor  at  a cost  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  incurred  for  efficient  labourers.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  free  man  does  twice  as  much  work  in  a given  time 
as  the  slave,  and  no  more  need  be  said  to  show  in  which 
system  the  greater  advantage  to  the  planter  will  be  found. 
VVe  can  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  facts  here' stated. 
A man  in  a state  of  slavery  is  naturally— we  might  almost 
say  necessarily— improvident.  Tlie  hours  in  which  he  is 
not  employed  for  his  owner  will  most  probably  be  spent  in 
indolent  inaction  ; at  any  rate  the  means  of  support  which 
he  may  acquire  in  those  hours  will  not  be  so  used  by  him 
as  to  relieve  his  master  from  the  necessity  ol  providing 
fully  for  his  physical  wants.  With  the  free  man  the  ease- 
ls altogether  ditferent,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  accept  such 
a rate  of  payment  from  his  employer  as,  with  the  other 
resources  at  his  command,  will  enable  him  to  provide 
himself  and  his  family  with  the  simple  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Another  most  material  advantage  arising  to  the  planter 
I'rom  the  employment  of  free  labourers  is,  that  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  sink  a large  amount  ot  capital  as  he  must 
if  he  purchases  slaves,  and  that  he  does  not  incur  any  e.x- 
penses  for  medical  attendance  or  lor  their  maintenance  in 
sickness,  nor  sustain  tlie  lo.ss  ol  his  capital  when  they  die. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  and  presuming  that  what  has  occurred 
in  one  island  may  come  to  pass  in  others  that  Airicans, 
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and  the  descendants  of  Africans,  who  are  made  free  in 
Jamaica,  maybe  as  willinc;  to  support  themselves  by  honest 
industry  as  individuals  of  the  same  race  now  do  in  Puerto 
Rico— we  must  suppose  that  our  West  India  planters  have 
made  a most  excellent  bargain  with  the  country,  since 
they  will  have  exchanged  dear  for  cheap  labour,  and  have 
redeemed  a great  part  of  their  capital  from  the  hazards  to 
which  it  was  before  continually  exposed. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  at  so  great  length  upon 
the  more  important  topics  suggested  by  Colonel  Flinter’s 
work,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  space  for  noticing 
other  parts  of  the  volume.  We  must,  therefore,  content 
ourselves  with  stating  generally,  that  the  account  which 
he  has  given  of  a place  and  of  a state  of  society  hitherto 
unknown  in  this  country,  is  extremely  creditable  to  his 
powers  of  observation,  and  that  we  regard  his  book  as,  at 
the  present  moment  especially,  a contribution  of  no  small 
value  both  to  statistical  and  political  science. 


GUY  RIVERS. 

Guy  Rivers,  the  Outlaw,  A Tale  of  Georgia.  New  York: 
Harpur  and  Brothers. 

We  have  read  this  transatlantic  novel  with  very  consider- 
able pleasure.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  Georgia,  and  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  outlaw 
are  of  the  most  adventurous  and  daring  character.  Driven 
in  early  life  by  his  evil  deeds  from  an  honourable  profession, 
and  the  abodes  of  civilized  man,  and  thwarted  m his  love, 
we  find  him  leagued  with  a band  of  desperadoes  subser- 
vient to  his  will,  and  ready  to  aid  in  executing  his  most 
sanguinary  purposes.  The  dark  and  diabolical  traits  of  his 
character  are  scarcely  relieved  by  one  touch  of  human 
feeling.  Stern  and  unrelenting  in  evil,  he  seems  to  exist 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenging  on  his  fellow-men  the 
fancied  injuries  he  had  received  from  society,  but  which 
had,  in  fact,  been  the  natural  consequence  of  his  own  un- 
governable passions. 

The  reckless  daring  of  the  bandit  is  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  vacillation  between  crime  and  remorse  exhibited 
by  Munro,  the  landlord  of  a village  inn  and  one  of  his  as- 
sociates. Munro’s  neice  Lucy  is  a beautitul  personation  ot 
womanly  virtue  and  courage,  under  circumstances  most 
unfavourable  to  their  development. 

The  incidents  throughout  are,  indeed,  of  the  most 
wild  and  stirring  character,  and  the  sanguinary  combats 
among  the  gold-di ggfirs  themselves,  and  with  the  Geor- 
gian militia,  exhibit  a graphic  view  ol  the  habits  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  lawless  squatter  in  the  remote  back 
settlements  of  Georgia.  With  those  details  of  savage  life 
the  author  has  intermixed  many  humourous  traits  ot  the 
genwne  Yankee.  For  instance,  we  have  .fared  Hunce,  a 
crafty,  swindling  pedlar,  “ quite  Yankee  like,  and  would 
.skin  his  shadoiv  for  a snddle-bag,  if  he  could  catch  it.” 
We  have  also  lawyer  Pippin,  no  bad  type  of  a village  jiet- 
tifogger  in  any  land,  while  in  the  characters  ot  Colonel 
Colleton,  his  daughter,  and  nephew,  are  exhibited  fine  spe- 
cimens of  the  dignified  aristocracy  ol  the  south. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  character  in  the  work 
is  poor  little  Chubb,  a half-witted  lone  dweller  in  the  wild 
forest,  by  whose  agency  the  catastrophe  is  mainly  brouglit 
about.  We  extract  the  closing  scene  of  the  outlaw’s  ca- 
reer. A female,  whom  he  had  seduced  and  abandoned, 
with  the  enduring  constancy  of  woman’s  love,  followed  him 
to  his  dreary  prison.  At  first  he  repelled  her  with  bitter 
scorn  ; but  she  clung  to  him  — she  continued  to  plead  that 
he  would  join  her  in  one  short  prayer — 

Do  till.'' for  mo,  Guv — (fiiv,  mv  liolovoil — the  dostrover  of  my 
youth,  of  all  my  hope,  anil  of  all  of  mine — making  me  the  poor 
ilestitiito  anil  outcast  that  von  tiiiil  me  now — ilo  this  one,  one 
small  service  for  the  Klleii  you  have  so  much  wronged  ; and  she 
forgives  voii  all.  1 liave  no  other  prayer  than  this  — 1 have  no 
other  wi.sh  in  life.’ 

“ .\s  she  spoke,  she  threw  herself  before  liim  and  clasped  his 
knees  firmly  with  her  hands  lie  lifted  her  gently  from  the  floor, 
and  for  a few  moments  maintained  her  in  silence  in  his  arms 
At  length,  releasing  her  from  his  grasp,  and  placing  her  njam 
the  hench,  on  which,  until  that  moment,  he  had  coiitiiitied  to  .sit, 
he  replied — 

“ ‘ The  prayer  is  small— very  small,  Kllen,  which  you  make, 
and  I know  no  good  ri'Hson  svhy  I should  not  grant  it.  I have 
heen  to  von  all  that  you  descrihe  me.  Yon  have  called  me  truly 
your  destroyer,  and  the  l ogit eness  you  ]iromise  in  return  for 
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[ this  prayer  is  desirable  even  to  one  so  callous  as  myself.  I will 
do  as  you  require.’ 

“ ‘ Oh  ! will  you  ? then  1 shall  he  so  happy  !’  was  her  exclama- 
tion of  rejoicing. 

“ He  rejdied  gravely,  ‘ We  shall  see.  I will,  lillen,  do  as  you 
require,  hut  you  must  turn  away  your  eyes  ; go  to  the  window 
and  look  out.  1 would  not  he  seen  in  such  a position,  nor  while 
uttering  such  a prayer.’ 

“ ‘ Oh  ! be  not  ashamed  Guy  Rivers.  Give  over  that  false  sen. 
timent  of  pride  which  is  now  a weakness.  Be  the  man,  the  — — 

“ ‘ Be  content,  Kllen,  with  my  terms.  Either  as  1 please,  or 
not  at  all.  Go  to  the  window.’ 

“ She  did  as  he  directed,  and  a few  moments  had  elapsed  only 
when  he  called  her  to  him.  He  had  resumed  his  seat  upon  the 
hench,  and  his  features  were  singularly  composed  and  quiet. 

“ ‘ I have  done  something  more  than  you  required,  Ellen,  for 
which  you  will  also  have  to  forgive  me.  Give  me  your  hand  now.’ 

“ She  did  so,  and  he  placed  it  upon  his  bosom,  which  was  nmv 
streaming  with  his  blood.  He  had  taken  the  momentary  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him  by  her  absence  at  the  window,  to  stab  him- 
self with  a penknife,  which  he  had  contrived  to  conceal  upon  his 
person.  Horror-struck,  the  affrighted  woman  would  have  called 
out  for  assistance,  but  he  sternly  stayed  her  speech  and  action. 

“ ‘ Not  for  your  life,  Ellen — not  for  your  life.  It  is  all  useless. 
I first  carefully  felt  for  the  beatings  of  my  heart,  and  then  struck 
where  they  were  strongest.  The  stream  flows  now  which  will 
soon  cease  to  flow,  and  but  one  thing  can  stop  it.’ 

“ ‘ Oh  ! what  is  that,  Guy  ? Let  me ’ 

“ ‘ Death,  which  is  at  hand  ! Now,  Ellen,  do  you  forgive  me  ? 
I ask  no  forgiveness  from  others.’ 

“ ‘ From  my  heart  I do,  believe  me.’ 

“ ‘ It  is  well.  I am  weak.  Let  me  place  my  head  upon  your 
bosom.  It  is  some  time,  Ellen,  since  it  has  been  there.  How 
wildly  does  it  struggle  ! Pray,  Ellen,  that  it  beat  not  long.  It 
has  a sad  office  ! Now — lips — give  me  your  lips,  Ellen.  You 
have  forgiven  me — all — everything  ?' 

‘ All,  all  !’ 

“ ‘ It  grows  dark,  hut  I care  not.  Yet,  throw  open  the  win- 
dow — I will  not  rest — I will  pursue.  He  shall  not  escape  me — 
Edith  ! — Edith  !’ 

“ He  was  silent.  The  jailer,  alarmed  by  the  first  fearful  cry  of 
Ellen  succeeding  this  event,  rushed  with  his  assistants  into  the 
cell,  but  too  late.  The  spirit  had  departed  ; and  they  found  but 
the  now  silent  mourner,  with  folded  arms,  and  a countenance 
that  had  in  it  volumes  of  unutterable  woe,  bending  over  tbe  ina- 
nimate form  of  one,  whose  life  and  misnamed  love  had  been  the 
bane  of  her’s.’’ 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  BOROUGH 
OF  ST.  MARYLEBONE. 

Topograjdiical  Survey  of  the  Borough  of  St.  ilarvlebone.  En- 
graved bv  B.  R.  Davies,  from  Drawings  by  E.  Bartlett,  un- 
der the  direction  of  John  Britton,  F.S.A. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  beaiitirnl,  and,  we  have  no  doubt 
also,  from  the  previous  productions  and  well-deserved 
reputation  of  ]\Tr.  Britton  in  the  same  department  of  art, 
a very  correct,  map  of  a district  which  must  on  every  ac- 
count be  regarded  as  secoml  in  importance  to  no  other 
division  of  our  great  metropolis.  The  scale  on  whicli  it  is 
drawn  (eiglit  inches  to  the  mile)  is  probably  as  large  as 
has  ever  been  employed  in  the  delineation  of  any  super- 
ficies of  equal  extent,  and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  ample  enough 
to  exhibit  with  perfect  distinctness  not  only  every  street, 
but  apparently  every  court  and  alley,  of  however  narrow 
dimensions,  in  the  vast  field  of  buildings  which  the  map 
embraces. 

This  publication  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
natural  consetjuences  of  the  great  legislative  measure 
which  created  the  borough  of  IVIarylebone,  and  the  other 
metropolitan  boroughs.  The  Reform  Act  has  called  these 
])ortions  of  London  into  a new  species  of  existence.  With- 
out detaching  them  from  the  mighty  mass  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  belonged,  but  leaving  them  still  knit  to 
each  other  as  the  members  of  one  organization,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  appertaining  to  that 
union,  it  has  yet  infused  an  independent  life  and  power 
into  each  of  tlieni  which  they  did  not  hefore  possess.  The 
Gitv,  Westminster,  Southwark,  Marylebone,  Finsbury, and 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  form  now  a confederacy,  as  it  were, 
of  free  towns,  each  of  which,  while  strengthening  itself  by 
the  alliance  of  the  rest,  yet  retains  its  distinct  individuality 
and  sovereignty  unimpaired  by  that  association,  and  has 
its  separate  and  peculiar,  though  not  conflicting,  interests 
about  which  to  occupy  itself.  Marylebone  was  formerly 
merely  what  we  might  call  the  outlying  territory  of  \\  est- 
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minster ; it  existed  only  as  a sort  of  excrescence  upon 
that  city,  and  had  scarcely  so  much  as  a recognized  name 
of  its  own.  It  was  not  even  properly  a part  of  Westmin- 
ster ; it  stood  rather  in  the  situation  of  a colonial  depen- 
dency, having  that  represented  place  lor  its  natural  head, 
but  enjoying  no  rights  of  self-government  either  apart  from 
its  mother  city  or  in  conjunction  with  it.  It  is  now  at  once 
the  associate  and  the  equal  of  Westminster,  and  is  also 
like  it,  both  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  general 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  a great  capital  in  itself. 

A great  deal  has  of  late  been  written  about  what  has  been 
called  the  principle  ofcentralization  in  government.  Many 
persons  appear  to  have  such  a horror  at  this  term,  that  they 
would  banish  the  thing  indicated  by  it  from  all  political 
arrangements.  It  were  desirable  that  what  centralization 
really  is,  and  what  are  the  purposes  it  is  fitted  to  serve, 
should  be  distinctly  explained  ; and  that  may  be  done  in 
a very  few  words.  Wherever  there  is  any  system  of  go- 
vernment there  must  be  centralization  ; the  one  thing  im- 
plies the  other.  In  all  those  cases,  therefore,  in  which  it 
is  expedient  to  establish  a system  of  government  at  all, 
the  principle  of  centralization,  which  is  really  its  indispen- 
sable cement,  must  be  introduced,  and  permitted  to  ope- 
late  to  the  same  extent  with  the  system  itself.  To  take 
an  example.  Till  very  lately  we  had  in  this  country  no 
nationarsystem  for  the  management  of  pauperism,  and 
the  levying  and  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  annually 
collected  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  There  were  a na- 
tional army,  a national  navy,  national  establishments  of 
excise  and  customs  ; and  in  all  these  departments,  of  course, 
and  in  many  others  that  might  be  enumerated,  the  prin- 
ciple of  centralization  w'as  in  full  play.  The  subordinate 
functionaries  scattered  over  the  kingdom  were  all  neces- 
sarily under  the  direction  and  control  of  a superior,  or 
board  of  superiors,  fixed  in  the  capital,  and  either  forming 
part  of  the  general  executive  government  of  the  country, 
or  immediately  responsible  to  it.  For  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  poor  there  was  no  national  system  ; there 
was  not  even  a county  system ; there  was  nothing  except 
a parish  system.  In  so  far  as  this  important  matter  was 
concerned,  England,  instead  of  being  under  one  govern- 
ment, was,  as  it  were,  cut  up  into  ten  thousand  petty 
states,  each  having  a government  of  its  own.  Now  w'e  do 
not  say  that  this  must  necessarily  have  been  either  a bet- 
ter or  a worse  state  of  things  than  that  other  which  has 
been  recently  substituted  for  it ; that  point  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  the  single  consideration  that  has  been  ad- 
terted  to.  While  as  to  some  matters  it  may  be  best  to  have 
a general  system  of  government  tor  the  whole  nation,  as 
to  others  it  may  be  best  to  allow  each  county,  or  even  each 
parish,  to  govern  itself.  But  this  we  say,  and  we  are 
really  merely  stating  an  identical  proposition  when  we 
do  so,"that  you  cannot  have  a general  system  of  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  anything,  without  basing  it  on  the 
principle  of  centralization. 

What  then  is  the  consideration  which  must  in  all  cases 
determine  whether  it  is  most  expedient  to  adopt  this  princi- 
ple or  not  ? The  advantage  it  offers  is  simply  this  that  by 
means  of  it  the  best  administration  will  be  rendered  uni- 
versal, instead  of  partial.  Under  the  old  Poor  Laws,  for 
instance,  the  most  valuable  improvements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  pauperism,  might  have  been  brought  into  opera- 
tion in  a particular  parish,  and  for  all  that,  not  another 
parish  in  the  kingdom  might  have  adopted  one  of  them. 
The  whole  benefit  would  have  been  confined  to  that  single 
parish.  In  point  of  fact,  there  were,  even  under  that  state 
of  the  law,  some  half-dozen  parishes  in  all  England  where 
an  improved  mode  of  administration  had  succeeded  in 
greatly  reducing  the  rates,  and  as  materially  elevating  at 
the  same  time  the  character  and  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  population  ; but  these  rare  spots  of  light  shone 
in  vain  for  any  impression  they  made  on  the  surrounding 
darkness  ; it  continued  everywhere,  even  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  thick  as  ever.  It  offered  no  penetrable 
medium  to  the  luminous  particles  ; they  fell  upon  it  as 
upon  a mass  of  perfectly  opaque  matter.  Under  a general 
system  of  government,  on  the  contrary, — that  is,  under 
the  principle  of  centralization, — whatever  is  done  well  in 
one  parish  is  done  equally  well  in  every  other  parish  ; at 
the  very  least,  this  immense  benefit  is  secured,  that  the 
improved  management,  to  whatever  it  may  amount,  whicli 
formerly  distinguished  only  a few  small  localities,  is  now 
diffused  over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  advantage  of  that 
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management,  be  its  value  what  it  may — and  it  is  In  reality 
very  great — is  multiplied  in  the  projiortion  borne  by 
the  extent  of  the  few  parishes  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  to  the  w’hole  of  England.  Nay,  more ; it 
is  not  only  that  what  w'as  partial  is  made  universal — 
what  in  all  probability  would  have  been  transient,  is  also 
made  permanent.  The  good  that  was  accomplished  under 
the  old  law,  was  dependent  for  its  continuance  in  almost 
all  cases  upon  merely  the  exertions  of  an  individual,  or 
of  a few  individuals  ; any  of  the  many  chances  which 
might  have  occasioned  the  cessation  of  those  exer- 
tions, would  have  brought  the  benefit  they  had  been 
the  means  of  securing,  to  an  end.  But  the  establishment 
of  a national  system  of  management  provides,  as  far  as 
anything  can  provide,  for  the  perpetuity  of  all  improve- 
ments that  may  be  introduced. 

These  being  the  advantages  of  the  establishment  of  such 
a system,  the  question  is,  in  every  case, — Do  they,  or  dothey 
not,  preponderate  over  the  disadvantages  ? Of  these  latter, 
it  is  impossible  to  give  any  general  description  ; they  vai-y 
with  the  specialties  of  every  case.  The  adoption,  in  the 
practice  of  government,  of  any  new  principle  whatever, 
is  attended  with  some  inconvenience;  all  change  in 
itself  is  an  evil ; and  most  innovations,  even  when  be- 
neficial upon  the  w'hole,  are  partially  mischievoas.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  princqile  of  mere  expediency,  how- 
ever deserving  of  commendation  on  general  grounds,  that 
could  be  universally  applied  in  human  affairs  without  some 
occasional  injury.  The  principle  of  centralization  is  very 
far  from  being  of  advisable  application  universally,  any 
more  than  others.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  at  least 
equally  far  from  being  that  principle  of  thorough  and  urt- 
mixed  evil,  which  it  has  been  lately  the  fashion  with  a 
certain  class  of  declaimers  to  represent  it.  It  would  be 
lamentable,  indeed,  if  it  were  so— seeing,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, that  it  happens  to  be  of  necessity  one  of  the  con- 
stituent elements,  not  only  of  all  national  government,  but 
of  every  comprehensive  scheme  of  regulation  whatsoever. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  centraliza- 
tion that  the  whole  life  of  the  system,  in  which  that  prin- 
ciple is  admitted,  should  be  accumulated  in  the  controlling 
authority,  that  authority  being  seated,  like  the  spider,  in 
the  corner  of  a broad  and  many-meshed  web,  no  thread  of 
which  has  any  vitality  of  its  own,  although  each  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  quiver  througViout  its  whole  length  at  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  subservient. 
While  the  heart  is  the  grand  impelling  organ  and  the  foun- 
tain of  the  circulation,  the  blood  flowing  to  the  extremities 
may  keeji  them  as  much  alive  as  it  is.  It  is  a problem  of 
some  difficulty,  no  doubt,  so  to  divide  and  assign  the 
powers  of  the  subordinate  functionaries  and  the  presiding 
authority,  as  that  the  former  shall  have  precisely  the 
greatest  and  tlie  latter  the  least  quantity  that  can  be  left 
to  either  with  safety  to  the  main  object  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement. The  adjustment,  perhaps,  can  hardly  be  satis- 
factorily made  till  after  some  lessons  have  been  taken 
from  experience.  But  as  a general  rule,  it  is  certainly 
best,  whenever  the  body  of  the  people,  or  any  considerable 
class  of  them,  are  to  be  agents  in  carrying  the  system  intoi 
execution,  rather  to  incline  to  the  side  of  leaving  somewhat 
more  than  the  absolutely  necessary  degree  of  power  in 
their  hands,  even  although  the  plan  should  thereby  suffer 
slightly  in  point  of  efficiency.  Such  a concession  is  due  to 
the  general  interests  of  social  freedom,  and  will  be  more 
than  rejiaid  by  advantage.s,  altogether  distinct  from 
those  directly  contemplated  by  tlie  particular  mechanism 
which  we  are  supposing  to  be  set  in  operation.  It  is  on  this 
account,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  advocates  for 
having  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  superintended 
by  the  general  government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  under 
such  superintendence  that  they  can  be  properly  taken 
care  of,  we  would,  oil  the  other  hand,  encourage  every  dis- 
position in  the  body  of  the  people  to  take  a part  in 
public  affairs  within  their  proper  sphere.  And  this  they 
can  do  most  usefully  and  effectively  by  taking  advantage 
of  those  means  of  concentrating,  husbanding,  and  directing 
their  strength,  which  aie  afforded  to  them  by  what  we 
may  call  the  various  associations  of  citizenship  that  exist 
in  such  a country  as  this.  A rising  of  the  popular  power 
tn  masie  may  be  the  best  thing  when  a revolution  is  to 
be  brought  about— though  the  most  successful  revolutions 
have  not  been  so  effected  ; — like  the  explosion  of  a heap 
of  gunpowder  placed  under  it,  this  may  be  the  true  way 
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to  l)low  the  whole  fabric  of  government  into  tlie  air,  when 
such  a catastrophe  is  desirable.  But  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  gunpowder  is  expended  most  profitably  when 
aj)plied  in  smaller  charges — wrapped  up  in  cartridges, 
each  for  its  separate  firelock.  Whether  in  Ininging 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  government,  or  in 
any  other  application  of  that  great  power,  the  natural 
mode  of  acting  for  the  people  is  to  assemble  and  make 
their  voice  be  heard  in  their  counties,  in  their  boroughs, 
in  their  parishes.  These  are  their  proper  strongholds, — 
vantage-grounds,  as  it  were,  pi-ovided  for  them  by  the 
constitution.  The  inhabitants  of  St.  Marylebone  have,  fiy 
the  erection  of  that  great  district  into  a borough,  acquired^ 
for  the  first  time  one  of  these  rallying  places  and  points  of 
union.  Merged,  as  they  were  formeily,  in  the  vast  poi)ula- 
tion  of  the  metropolis,  they  certainly  had  not  the  sa,me 
means  of  influencing  public  opinion  wbich  they  now  have, 
standing  forth,  as  they  do,  a separate  and  independent 
community.  They  have  now  both  “ a local  habitation 
and  a name  and  the  latter,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  do 
something  to  bind  them  into  one  body  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer. The  map  of  their  borough  with  which  Mr.  Britton 
has  here  presented  them,  will  also  contribute  its  part  to 
the  same  work;  and  it  is  calculated  to  be  serviceable  to 
them  besides  in  facilitating  very  many  of  their  other  com- 
mon objects. 

STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

No.  VI. 

THE  travellers’  CLUB-HOUSE. 

In  the  very  same  paragraph  wherein  he  speaks  so  con- 
temptuously of  the  Athenaeum,  Mr.  Wightwick  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  its  next  door  neiglibour,  to  which  we 
are  now  about  to  pay  our  compliments  : — “ The  most 
classic  mor5eau  among  the  club-houses  is  the  ‘ Univer- 
sity the  most  original  and  picturesque,  the  ‘ Travellers’. 
The  opinion  itself  may  have  been  tlie  result  of  attentive 
examination,  but  it  looks  too  much  like  a bare  assertion 
to  be  satisfactory  as  criticism,  being  merely  indicative  of 
approval  without  assigning  other  reason  than  what  may 
be  supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  a couple  of  epithets.  But 
although  Mr.  Wightwick  has  not  committed  himself  here 
to  any” great  extent,  having  uttered  no  more  than  two 
m'oiyA  that  can  be  called  in  question,  we  doubt  whether 
either  of  the  epitliets  he  has  chosen  to  apply  to  the  Tra- 
vellers’ be  sufficiently  accurate.  At  least,  it  is  not  very 
“ picturesque”  or  “ original,”  according  to  tbe  popular  ac- 
ceptation of  those  terms  even  among  critics;  consequently, 
without  knowing  how  he  construes  them,  we  cannot  judge 
whether  they  are  correctly  applied  according  to  his  own 
theory,  or  employed  with  any  discrimination.  If  by  “ pic- 
turesque” we  are  to  understand  any  of  that  quality  in  ar- 
chitecture which  arises  from  strong  and  pai//ier-like  re- 
lief,—from  well-managed  and  forcibly-pronounced  con- 
trasts,— from  variety  either  in  the  outline  or  in  the  respec- 
tive features  and  details, — from  pictorial  effect  as  regards 
light  and  shade,  or  from  play  of  perspective  appearance  ; 
if,  in  short,  that  quality  be  meant  which  is  altogether  in- 
dependent of,  yet  perfectly  rcconcileable  with,  mere  beauty, 
and  wbich,  although  not  in  an  equal  degree,  strikes  both 
the  uneducated  and  the  educated  eye,  why  then  we  must 
say  the  epithet  is  ill-selected,  even  to  unmeaningness ; 
since  so  far  from  being  characterized  by  any  such  liind  of 
])icturesqueness,  the  Travellers’  possesses  as  little  ol  it  as 
almost  any  building  in  town.  As  little  can  we  agree  that 
it  has  any  particular  claim  to  be  called  “ original,”  if  that 
term  also  is  to  be  taken  in  the  usual  acceptation  ; because, 
without  being  a copy  of,  it  bears  more  than  a casual  re- 
semblance to,  the  I’alazzo  Pandolfini  at  Florence,  which, 
we  may  remark,  is  attributed  to  the  great  Raphael. 

Do  we  then  here  also  dilfer  so  widely  from  Mr.  Wight- 
wick, that  we  are  now  going  to  condemn  what  he  has 
jjraised,  in  like  manner  as  we  thought  fit  to  defend  what 
he  was  ])leased  to  censure  ? By  no  means : we  do  not 
pique  ourselves  upon  such  inconsistent  consistency.  AVe 
certainly  do  object  to  his  of  criticism,  to  his  demands 
of  credit  upon  his  readers  for  the  validity  of  every  deci- 
sion; still,  as  tar  as  we  can  interpret  his  hints,  we  do  not 
dissent  from  the  commendation  tliey  imply. 

So  far  from  having  anything  that  would  to  the  genera- 
lity of  persons  appear  to  justily  the  term  picturesque,  the 


Travellers’  club-house  offers  in  each  of  its  fronts  a nearly 
square,  unbroken  elevation,  hardly  at  all  more  striking  to 
oi'dinary  eyes  than  a mere  geometrical  drawing.  Its  gene- 
ral character  consists  rather  in  simplicity  and  compact- 
ness, and  the  parallelism  of  all  its  lines.  AVhat,  again,  is 
there  to  entitle  it  in  popular  estimation  to  the  distinction 
of  original?  Nothing— positively  nothing.  It  exhibits 
nothing  whatever  of  those  “ classical’’  beauties  to  which 
second-hand  critics  are  wont  to  call  attention  ; here  are  no 
columns— no  portico — no  pediment — no  order — not  a par- 
ticle of  Greece --nothing  to  descant  upon — nothing  extra- 
ordinary ; only  two  floors,  and  those  only  five  windows  in 
width.  Nevertheless,  with  apparently  very  little  indeed 
to  work  upon,  and  without  having  recourse  to  extraneous 
ornament  beyond  what  could  be  elicited  from  the  few 
features  of  which  his  design  consists,  the  architect  has 
produced  a strong  degree  of  quality,  and  of  propriety  of 
expression,  and  Iras  thereby  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
building  from  that  common-place  into  which  most  others 
would  have  fallen  if  limited  to  such  scanty  materials  for 
their  subject.  Belonging  to  a style  which  is  by  no  means 
a favourite  one  with  us,  this  building  offers  us  the  merits 
without  the  alloy  of  Italian  architecture — many  of  its 
best  qualities  without  any  of  its  trumpery  and  abominable 
caprices.  AVe,  therefore,  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  on 
this  occasion  Mr.  Barry  has  shown  himself — 

“ Vestigia  Grceca 

Ausus  deserere.” 

AA^ere  there  nought  else  deserving  remark  in  the  Travel- 
lers’ Club-house,  it  would  still  be  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
unfortunately  very  rare  instances  where  all  is  of  consistent 
character  throughout — where  every  part  is  duly  finished 
up.  The  eye  is  not  shocked  here  by  observing  traits  of 
undisguised  parsimony  and  meanness  breaking  out  from 
amidst  pretension  and  ostentation.  There  is  nothing  of 
that  absurd  intermixture  of  misplaced  finery  and  misap- 
plied economy,  which  so  strongly  marks  the  Llnion  club- 
house, where  fluted  columns  and  a patch  of  enriched 
frieze  are  dragged  in  among  the  most  ordinaiy  features, 
in  such  a manner  that  the  whole  is  rendered  more  tasteless 
and  vulgar  than  it  would  have  been,  had  what  is  thus  re- 
duced to  mere  tawdry  been  altogether  omitted.  AA'ith  the 
exception  of  St.  Pancras’  church,  and,  at  the  most,  one  or 
two  other  pieces  of  architecture,  there  is  not  one  building 
in  the  metropolis  which  can  compete  with  the  Travellers’ 
club-house  in  uniform  consistency  of  finish.  Many,  on 
the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  example  just  specified, 
might  be  pointed  out,  of  a most  soi-dtsant  Greek  style, — 
Greek,  as  far  as  columns  alone  can  make  them  so,  but 
absolutely  Cockney  in  their  general  appearance— things 
botched  up  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  funda- 
mental ami  all-pervading  principles  of  Grecian  taste.  Even 
where  there  are  no  such  very  gross  violations  of  architec- 
tural unity  and  decorum,  we  may  still  generally  discern 
something  left  imperfect — slurred  over — intended  as  an 
apology  for,  and  therefore  calling  attention  to,  what  ought 
to  have  been  done.  This  is  one  of  the  besetting  sins  ot 
modern  architecture — in  this  country,  at  least ; so  that 
whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  the  general  design,  we  are 
almost  sure  to  be  offended  by  slovenliness  or  parsimony  in 
its  filling-up.  Professional  men  will  say  that  the  fault  is 
not  theirs ; that  they  would  gladly  do  more,  were  they  not 
obliged  to  economize.  AVe  rejily, — AATierefqre,  then,  gen- 
tlemen, do  you  not  economize  in  the  true  import  ot  the 
term;  and,  instead  of  aiming  at  what  you  are  aware  cir- 
cumstances will  not  permit  you  to  accomplish,  turn  to  the 
utmost  account  the  means  you  have  t P®*'" 

sist  in  Day-and-Martimng*  your  buildings  as  you  do, 
when,  by  discarding  what  so  applied  is  degraded  to  mere 
frippery,  it  would  be  in  your  jiowcr  to  exhibit  that 
perfect  accordance  throughout  all  the  details  which 
IS  so  essential  to  purity  of  style  and  chasteness  of  effect  ? 
One  such  building  as  the  ‘ Travellers’,  ’ is  worth  a score 
of  mongrel  things  bedizened  out  with  what  are  by  cour- 
tesy termed  ‘ Grecian’  porticoes. 

It  is  not  every  one,  however,  who,  like  Mr.  Barry,  can 
produce  a highly-pleasing  effect,  or  any  degree  of  expres- 
sion, without  columns  ; and  vet  his  buildings — the  New 
State  Paper  Office,  and  the  Athenaeum,  all  of  which  are 

* Day  and  Alartin'.s  Blacking  lUannfactory  in  TIolborn  may  be 
cited  as  an  imtar  ommum  of  Cockney- Grecian  design, 
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astylar,  show  what  may  be  accomplished  without  such 
auxiliaries  iu  design, — admirable  as  they  are,  if  all  the  rest 
be  worked  up  so  as  perfectly  to  harmonize  with  them, 
but  otherwise,  far  better  omitted. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  the ‘Travellers”  ex- 
hibits no  very  great  originality,  if  by  “originality”  we  are 
to  understand  invention,  or  anything  very  peculiar  or  novel 
either  in  application  or  detail.  Nevertheless,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  much  originality  of  feeling  here  manifests 
itself,  inasmuch  as  we  have  detected  sometliing  more  than 
we  can  quite  satisfactorily  account  for,  and  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  under  similar  circumstances.  Substituting  the 
word  “ architect”  for  “ author,”  we  may  here  borrow  a 
passage  from  a recent  publication,  that  may  serve  to 
render  our  remark  more  intelligible  : — 

“ An  architect  may  know  every  rule  of  composition,  and  prac- 
ti.se  all  skill,  but  it  will  not  avail  without  genius:  the  form  may 
he  preserved — the  soul  will  he  wanting.  Labour  will  go  for 
nothing  ; it  can  he  borrowed  and  transferred.  A man  of  genius 
cannot  even  eonqtile  without  shoiving  something  of  his  own  spirit. 
Though  he  may  extract  and  copy,  still  he  will  select  and  combine 
in  a manner  which  mere  labour  unll  never  reach."  * 

The  sentences  printed  in  italics  very  happily  express 
our  opinion  of  what  Mr.  Barry  has  done  here  : not  only 
has  he  selected  and  combined  with  taste  what  is  really 
good  in  the  Italian  style,  but  he  has  also  made  it  legiti- 
mately his  own  by  the  spirit  and  freshness  he  has  imparted 
to  it.  Herein  consists  the  originality  we  may  fairly  allow 
this  building  to  possess. 

We  will  now  particularize  the  main  points  of  the  com- 
position, in  order  to  give  some  individuality  to  our  criti- 
cism, and  thus  explain  what  it  is  w'e  admire.  In  their 
general  character,  both  fronts  accord,  each  being  a simple 
plane,  about  seventy  feet  in  width  by  fifty  iu  height,  and 
terminated  by  a deep  and  rich  cornicione,  the  upper  line 
of  which  forms  the  edge  of  the  roof.  Independently  of 
this,  the  ornamental  division  between  the  two  floors,  and 
the  rustic  quoins  at  the  angles,  there  is  no  other  decora- 
tion than  what  is  derived  from  the  dressings  of  the  win- 
dows. There  is,  consequently,  very  little  indeed  of  what 
the  vulgar — be  they  either  the  uneducated  or  the  mis- 
educated— are  pleased  to  term  “ architecture.” 

The  front  towards  Pall  Mall  has  four  windows  on  the 
ground— or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  on  the  lower — floor 
(it  being  raised  about  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  pavement),  and  the  entrance-door  placed  at  one  angle: 
of  course,  there  are  five  windows  in  the  upper  range. 
Although  they  differ  as  to  design,  the  windows  of  both 
floors  are  fully  enriched;  for  the  lower  floor  is  not  treated 
as  subordinate— in  appearance,  at  least — to  the  other; 
but  although  divided  by  a rich  guilloche,  fascia,  and 
mouldings,  both  are  included  in  one  general  altitude,  of  j 
which  the  large  upper  cornice  is  the  finishing  member.  I 
Hence  there  is  a simplicity  and  nobleness  of  aspect  which 
would  have  been  lost  had  each  floor  formed  a distinct 
portion  of  the  elevation,  and  the  cornice  been  proportioned 
to  the  upper  one  alone,  instead  of  the  entire  height. 
While,  too,  there  is  sufficient  consistency  in  the  style  of 
the  windows  to  maintain  that  unity  of  character  so  condu- 
cive to  real  simplicity,  there  is  also  sufficient  diversity  to 
prevent  monotony.  Those  of  the  upper  floor  have  regular 
jjediments,  and  their  entablatures  are  supported  by  small 
Corinthian  pilasters.  These  latter  are  fluted ; and  although 
we  are  far  from  approving,  or  we  might  say  strongly  disap- 
prove, of  fluted  pilasters,  yet  when,  as  is  the  case  here,  they 
subside  into  merely  ornamental  accessories,  they  become 
less  objectionable;  and  in  this  instance,  their  being  fluted 
certainly  produces  a richness  of  surface  that  both  har- 
monizes with  the  rest  of  the  ornaments,  and  renders  them 
more  conspicuous.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  shafts 
of  the  pilasters  might  appear  too  plain  and  too  heavy 
in  comparison  with  the  mouldings  of  the  windows  below. 
We  hardly  know  whether  we  ought  to  charge  it  as  a de- 
fect, that  instead  of  being  in  the  centre  of  the  composition, 
the  entrance  is  placed  at  one  angle.  It  certainly  takes 
off  from  that  exact  symmetry  which  would  otherwise  iiave 
prevailed;  at  the  same  time  the  horizontal  lines  of  the 
doorway  accord  so  perfectly  with  those  of  the  windows, 

* Autobiography  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 


that  this  irregularity  does  not  at  all  disturb  the  composi- 
tion in  that  respect;  and  it  is  rendered  in  itself  so  little 
obtrusive,  that  instead  of  censuring  it  as  a positive  bre- 
mish,  we  ratlier  wonder  to  find  it  hardly  iu  any  degree 
offensive.  In  the  design  both  of  the  doorcase  and  the 
doors  themselves,  there  is  much  elegance. 

Such  is  the  street  front  of  the  Travellers’  Club  House: 
its  beauty  is  of  a quiet,  placid,  refined  kind.  Its  size  by 
no  means  renders  it  a very  conspicuous  object ; neither  is 
there  any  of  that  specious  showiness  which  captivates  and 
imposes  upon  the  vulgar  eye.  There  is  hardly  anything 
to  strike  at  first  sight,  except,  indeed,  it  be  the  unusually 
ornamental  appearance  of  tlie  cornice,  and  the  unusual  im- 
portance given  to  it ; for  although  more  than  ordinarily 
delicate  in  its  mouldings  and  other  details,  it  produces  a 
tnuss  of  richness  which,  so  far  from  being  marked  by  any- 
thing petty,  carries  with  it  an  air  of  grandeur.  This  cor- 
nice forms,  iu  fact,  a beautiful  climax  to  the  whole.  Yet 
if  there  be  little  besides  this  feature  to  catch  the  gaze  of 
the  multitude,  there  are  many  other  beauties  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  felt  and  appreciated  when  atientively 
studied.  Of  its  completeness,  in  regard  to  finish,  we  have 
already  spoken  ; we  may  now  add,  tliat  this  fayade  affords 
us  an  example  of  a design  coherent  tliroughout,  and  beau- 
tifully filled  up : all  is  full,  yet  there  is  no  redundancy  ; 
nothing  is  crowded,  yet  there  is  no  vacuum ; of  embellish- 
ment there  is  very  far  more  than  is  usual  under  similar 
circumstances,  yet  it  seems  rather  to  enhance  than  to  de- 
tract from  the  sobriety  and  modesty  of  the  ensemble. 

Before  we  take  our  final  leave  of  this  side  of  the  build- 
ing we  ought  to  call  attention  to  one  thing,  to  which  it  is 
in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  its  finished  appearance — ■ 
namely,  the  balustrade  which  incloses  and  effectually 
screens  the  area  of  the  basement  story.  This  is  so  ma- 
naged as  to  be  rendered  quite  as  important  a finish  below 
as  the  cornice  is  above ; for  owing  to  the  great  depth  of 
socle  on  which  the  balustrade  is  elevated,  and  to  the  ba- 
lusters being  so  closely  placed  that  the  spaces  between 
them  are  mere  interstices,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
low  screen-wall  whose  upper  part  is  pierced  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  combine,  in  a very  pleasing  manner,  richness  and 
lightness  with  solidity  and  strength;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
service  it  confers  by  excluding  from  view  what  can  hardly 
be  otherthan  injurious  to  architectural  effect  and  propriety 
— an  unsightly  gap  that  requires  to  be  bidden. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  back  front  of  the  club-house  must 
be  few,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  occasion  to  say  much,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  already  stated,  this  corresponds  with 
the  preceding  in  its  leading  forms  and  jiroportions  ; all, 
therefore,  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  advert  to  one  or  two 
particulars  in  which  it  differs  from  it.  There  being  no 
entrance  here,  there  are  five  windows  below  as  well  as 
above,  and  in  each  range  the  three  middle  ones  are 
grouped  together,  so  as  to  produce  somewhat  of  the  effect 
of  a centre  and  extremities,  although  there  are  no  breaks 
that  really  occasion  such  division.  Hei'e  the  windows  of 
the  lower  floor  are  surrounded  by  hatched  rustics,  beauti- 
fully disposed,  while  the  intervening  spaces  have  plain 
courses,  with  only  horizontal  lines.  This  simple  decoration 
is  modest  in  itself,  yet  full  of  piquant  variety,  and  where 
the  Italian  style,  or  any  modification  of  it,  is  adopted,  we 
think  that  it  ought  on  no  account  to  be  neglected,  seeing 
both  what  diversity  it  admits  of,  and  how,  so  far  from 
occasioning  rudeness  of  appearance,  it  actually  gives  an 
ornamental  finish  to  what  would  otherwise  be  bare  wall. 
The  upper  windows  are  like  those  below  square-headed, but 
placed  within  arches,  whose  archivolts  rest  upon  the  capi- 
tals of  Corinthian  pilasters,  the  arch  itself  forming  a kind 
of  ornamental  niche.  Before  these  windows  are  project- 
ing balconies,  resting  upon  cantilivers  in  the  entablature 
between  the  two  lloors,  which  iu  this  front  is  of  much 
greater  depth  than  the  corresponding  facade  and  mould- 
ings of  the  other  front.  The  rusticated  character  is  also 
kept  up  in  the  frieze  of  this  entablature,  which  circum- 
stance adds  in  no  small  degree  to  the  unusual  character  of 
the  elevation.  Perhaps  it  was  with  reference  to  this 
rather  than  the  street  front,  that  Mr.  Wightwick  used  the 
term  “ picturesque ;”  and  it  certainly  does  appear  more 
applicable  here. 
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MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Superficial  Extent  ofi  the  Russian  Empire. — Russia  in  Europe, 
including  Russian  Roland  and  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  and  Ger- 
man Ocean,  contains  2,070,(J4Cfy^  English  square  miles,  of  which 
151, 04«di;L  lie  within  the  frigid  zone,  and  l,927,598Tl;'iy  witliin 
the  temperate  zone.  Siberia  (under  which  designation  are  in- 
cluded the  islands  of  the  North  Frozen  Ocean,  except  Nova  /em- 
hla,  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  peninsula  of  Alyaska 
in  America)  contains  4,866’, English  square  miles,  of  which 
1 , 1 30,495-[|%  are  situate  within  the  frigid  zone,  and  3,780,147fa"5 
Avithin  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  exact 
area  of  Nova  Zembla,  as  the  southern  coast  of  that  island  has  not 
been  laid  down  ; but  if  it  be  supposed  to  extend  in  the  form  of  a 
circle,  between  the  promontories  of  Nikolsky  and  Winter,  the 
area  would  amount  to  83.271pg5  English  square  miles.  Thus 
the  Avhole  superficial  extent  of  the  Russian  empire  is  about 
7,028,56 1/u'i;  English  square  miles,  of  which  1,364,815/5L  lie 
Avithin  the  frozen,  and  5,663,745^»ti«j  within  the  temperate  zone. 
The.se  calculations  are  extracted  from  ‘ A IMemoir  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Moscow,’  by  51.  Sernoff,  who  has  invented  an  improved 
method  of  computing  areas,  by  which,  among  other  advantages, 
he  can,  without  difficulty,  allow  for  the  inequalities  of  boundaries. 
The  extent  of  Ru.ssia  had  been  previously  estimated  by  Kraft  at 
7,023,252  English  square  miles;  his  calculation,  including 
571,858  miles  of  steppes,  possessed  by  the  Kirghishes,  which  are 
omitted  by  M.  Sernoff.  The  superficial  extent  of  this  empire  is 
therefore  at  the  most  moderate  computation  upwards  of  seventy 
times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  its  islands. 

Platina  Currency. — The  whole  produce  of  platina  ore  obtained 
from  the  Ural  mountains  during  the  interval,  between  the  middle 
of  1824  and  the  1st  of  January  last,  amounted  to  about  27,120  lbs., 
from  which  19,040  lbs.  of  pure  metal  were  obtained:  16,000 llis. 
of  this  were  coined,  and  the  value  of  the  coins,  according 
to  the  fixed  sum  at  which  they  are  issued,  was  8,186,620 
roubles,  about  375,220/.  sterling.  The  platina  mines  in  the  Ural 
mountains  have  been  hitherto  worked  but  partially,  owing  to  the 
Avant  of  hands,  and  the  metal  obtained  has  been  such  only  as 
has  been  turned  up  near  tbe  surface  of  the  soil.  The  vein  lies 
under  a layer  of  fine  mould  mixed  with  a greenish  clayey  sand, 
the  latter  containing  the  raw  ore,  and  yielding  a produce  of  be- 
tween 55’gg  and  of  platina,  in  the  form  of  grains.  Large 
masses  are  of  rare  occurrence;  there  have,  however,  been  found  a 
mass  of  10  lbs.  weight,  two  of  19  lbs.,  and  one  of  20  lbs.  and  a few 
•ounces. — ErQ/n  Colonel  Soholefi'ski  s Report  to  the  Meeliny  oj  A«- 
itiralisls  at  Strasiurg  in  September  last. 

Ifarsaw.— On  the  1st  of  January  last,  this  capital  contained 
'2966  houses,  viz.,  1598  of  stone  or  brick,  and  1368  of  wood;  they 
♦comprise  42  jtublic  buildings,  16  manufactories,  and  7 public  in- 
:stitutions.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  independently  of  the 
tnilitary,  was  129,705,  of  'vhom  63,212  were  males,  and  66,49.1 
ff’emales.  Of  these  85.957  were  Roman  Catholics,  8713  Luthe- 
:rans,  775  Greeks,  323  reformed  IjUtherans,  33,934  Jews,  and  3 
individuals  of  other  faiths.  The  revenues  of  the  town  are  esti- 
mated at  3,919,000  florins,  about  1 14,300/.  sterling. 

The  Greeks. — The  modern  Greek  has  clung  steadfastly  to  an- 
'ciont  habits  ; he  has  ado))ted  but  few  of  fbe  customs  common  to 
his  neighbours,  or  even  to  his  Turkish  oppressors,  hromthe 
latter  he  has  learned  to  sit  with  crossed  legs,  to  drink  c.oflee  and 
smdke  tobacco,  to  love  a state  of  (piiescent  ease,  dislike  strangers, 
Avear  rich  apparel,  prefer  sliowy  colours,  treat  his  inferiors  with 
contempt,  and  behave  with  cruelty  towards  his  enemies.  The 
inheritance  which  has  descended  to  him  from  hisforefathers,  is  dis- 
cernment, love  of  ])olitics,  taste  for  visionary  si)eculation,  tempe- 
rance, reverence  for  olden  usages,  love  of  country,  and  national 
pride.  The  herdsman  has  lost  none  of  the  old  Greek  character ; 
for  he  still  crawls  after  his  beasts,  habited  in  the  same  costume  as 
he  Avas  wont  to  wear  in  the  days  of  Theocritus,  lie  will  indo- 
lently neglect  them  when  the  sun  is  scorching  ; and  then  you  may 
see  the  milk  streaming  along  the  ground,  and  the  rvild-bees’ 
honey  trickling  down  from  a tree  ; you  have,  in  fact,  the  scrij)tural 
“ land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,” — tlie  I’alestine  of  Holy 
Mbit  actuallv  before  your  eyes,  llomestic  economy  is  of  the 
simplest  description  among  the  country  people;  a closet  or  so 
for  stowing  away  their  clotlies,  a mattress  and  coverlid,  a sprink- 
ling of  kitchen  utensils,  and  a bason  or  two  for  their  victuals, 
constitute  their  whole  household  chattels  ; the  bare  earth  serves 
them  for  table  and  bench  ; and  the  few  apartments  they  inhabit 
are  commonly  set  off  with  flowers  ami  prints  of  saints.  They 
burn  cypress-wood  to  scent  tbeir  houses,  but  it  unfortunately 
'serves  no  ejectment  ui)on  the  vermin  with  which  they  super- 
abound.  Von  cannot  get  a moment’s  rest  after  nndnight,  at 
which  time  these  diabolical  visitors  commence  their  nocturnal 
holiday.  It  is  the  custom,  therefore,  for  every  one  to  sleep  under 
heaven's  cano|)y  in  summer,  in  front  of  the  house,  on  a grass 
]»lat,  or  roof,  or  in  the  street  itself. — b rom  a I’nvate  Litter, 


Greek  Princes. — We  often  hear  of  Greek  princes,  but  few  of 
us  recollect  that  the  nobility  of  Greece  must  be  considered  as 
nearly  extinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  effects  of  the  late  revo- 
lution, and,  on  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  the 
congress  of  Traezene  in  1821.  On  this  subject  tve  may  give  the 
following  extract  from  the  letter  of  a native  Greek  : — “ Hellas 
has  but  one  prince,  its  king,  and  does  not  desire  to  have  any 
other.  There  are  certainly  very  many  persons  who  are  so  styled, 
but  this  is  a mere  abuse.  By  the  Turks  they  were  called  Bey, 
that  is  to  say,  chief,  prince,  or  hospodar,  as  of  Wallachia  and 
5Ioldavia  ; but  the  title  was  personal,  not  hereditary,  and  fell  to 
the  ground  on  the  cessation  of  the  Ottoman  sway.”  As  far  back 
as  the.  year  1821  Korais  openly  reproved  his  countrymen  for  their 
greediness  of  titles: — “ Whoever  (said  he)  is  not  content  to  be 
styled  a citizen,  is  a disgrace  to  his  native  country.”  Thiersch, 
(in  his  ‘ Eiat  actuel  de  la  Grece')  speaking  of  social  distinctions, 
tells  us  that  no  distinction  of  ranks  is  now  recognized  by  the 
Greeks  or  their  government ; but  that  it  was  their  intention  that 
the  revolution  of  1821,  as  it  ennobled  the  whole  nation,  should 
do  away  all  ancient  feudal  distinctions,  which  were  introduced 
either  during  the  times  of  the  empire,  or  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks  and  Turks. 

Berne. — The  arrangements  of  this  University,  which,  with 
Basil  and  Zurich,  will  now  make  the  third  in  Switzerland,  are 
completed,  and  it  will  be  inaugurated  and  opened  by  courses  ot 
lectures  during  the  present  month. 

Population,  3jC.,  of  Swiss  Cantons. — The  census  of  the  canton  of 
Faud  has  just  been  completed,  and  it  appears  that  its  inhabitants 
are  at  present  177.938  in  number.  The  canton  ol  Appenzetl 
aussor  Rhoden,  which  contained  a population  ot  19,593  only  in 
the  year  1667,  now  contains  39,837  inhabitants.  The  revenue  ot 
the  canton  of  Glarus  amounted  last  year  to  29,687  guldens,  and 
its  expenditure  to  32,247.  The  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Maria-Einsiedlen,  has  been  unusually  great  this  year. 
On  one  day  there  were  as  many  as  30,000  present,  and  18,000 
attended  the  sacrament. 

Cultivation  of  Beet-root  Sugar  in  France. — A hectare  of  land 
(nearly  ‘2,^  acres)  sown  with  beet,  produces,  in  most  cases,  2400 
kilogrammes  of  the  root,  which  is  equivalent  to  47  cwt.  361b, 
avoirdupois;  and  there  are  many  instances  in  Avhich  a single 
grower  raises  from  80,000  to  90,000  kilogrammes  (6260  to  7098 
cwts).  The  cultivation  costs  the  farmer  about  8s.  the  1000  kilo- 
grammes (20  cwt).  The  quantity  of  sugar  extracted  by  the  pre- 
sent jirocess  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven  or  eight  parts  of  saccha- 
rine matter  out  of  100  parts  of  the  raw  root.  From  the  molasses, 
sugar  is  obtained,  and  the  pulp  furnishes  nearly  as  much  fattening 
food  for  cattle  as  the  root  in  its  simple  state  ; the  leaves  also  are 
much  sought  after  by  the  grazier  for  his  cows  during  those  mouths 
of  the  vear  when  green  fodder  is  not  easily  obtained. 

The  Influence  of  the  Sea  on  the  Civilization  of  Europe. — .4t  the 
twelfth  scientific  meeting  of  German  naturalists  and  medical 
men,  Avhich  was  held  at  Stuttgard  some  few  weeks  ago,  5I.Zeune, 
of  Berlin,  called  attention  to  a geographical  fact,  now  verified  be- 
yond contestation — namely,  that  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
is  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  phenomenon 
he  supposes  must  have  been  occasioned  by  some  physical  change, 
sub.sequent  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  because  that  writer,  in  speak- 
ing of  tbe  Caspian  Sea,  describes  it  as  extending  much  further  in 
one  direction  than  another,  nor  does  he  make  any  mention  of  the 
nighbouring  lake,  Aral.  The  hypothesis  he  founds  upon  these 
circumstances  is,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Father  of  History, 
the  two  formed  a single  body  of  water;  for  were  tbe  level  of 
the  Caspian  raised  300  feet  they  would  be  again  united.  To 
whatever  cause  so  verv  great  and  extraordinarA-  a physical  change 
is  to  be  ascribed,  his  impiiries  into  it  have  led  Zeune  to  examine 
all  the  best  hydrographical  charts,  the  result  of  studying  Avhich  is 
his  conviction,  that  had  the  same  natural  operation  extended 
itself  to  other  seas — that  is,  had  the  general  level  ot  the  sea  been 
lowered  in  the  same  proportion,  Europe  would,  at  this  moment, 
have  been  in  a state  of  semi-barharism  ! — like  Africa,  a vast  un- 
broken continent,  and  like  that,  occupied  by  tribes  deprived  of  all 
means  of  intercourse,  save  Avith  their  immediate  neighbours. 
Supposing  the  level  of  the  sea  to  be  decreased  300  feet,  it  appears 
that  the  Avhole  north  of  Euro])e  would  be  entirely  changed,  and 
that,  instead  of  having  to  boast  of  our  present  insular  position, 
and  the  advantages  it  confers  uiion  us,  Ave  Englishmen  Avonid  find 
ourselves  upon  a continent,  of  Avhich  Ireland  AVonld  form  the 
western  point,  and  which  would  comprise  all  the  intermediate 
space  between  tbe  Frozen  Ocean  and  the  5Iediterraneau. 
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IRELAND  IN  1834. 

Ireland  in  1834.  By  Henry  D.  Ingli.s.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  pp.350 
and  348.  London,  1834.  Price21s. 

United  for  almost  six  centuries  to  England,  Ireland  is  still 
in  many  things  a foreign  country.  An  Englishman  cannot 
visit  even  Dublin,  where,  as  may  be  supposed,  English 
modes  of  life  have  made  the  greatest  progress,  and  which, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Belfast  and  one  or  two 
other  places  in  the  north,  is  upon  the  whole  tlie  least  Irish 
of  Irish  towns,  without  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of 
much  that  is  new  and  strange.  The  prevalence  of  a dif- 
ferent form  of  religious  worship  alone, — always  one  of  the 
chief  circumstances  that  give  a foreign  character  to  a 
country  and  a people, — imparts  a peculiar  air  to  everything. 
Here  the  popular  religion,  indeed,  is  in  some  respects  over- 
topped by  another  ritual;  but  that  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  still  the  faith  that  has  impressed  itself  by  far 
most  extensively  and  deeply  over  both  the  face  and  the 
inmost  constitution  of  society,  and  infused  most  of  its 
spirit  into  the  public  mind  and  manners.  The  influence 
of  Catholic  usages  and  habits  of  thinking  has  extended 
itself  beyond  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Go 
out,  for  instance,  of  a Sunday  evening  in  Dublin,  and  you 
will  hear  the  fiddle  making  mirth  in  many  of  the  houses 
as  you  pass  along  the  streets.  Those  who  are  thus  enjoy- 
ing themselves  are  by  no  means  all  of  them  Catholic  fami- 
lies. The  performance  of  music,  not  sacred,  at  Sunday 
evening  parties,  indeed,  has  long  been  much  more  usual  in 
Dublin,  than  it  has  been,  at  least  until  very  lately,  in  Lon- 
don, society.  Then  there  is  everywhere,  of  course,  that  per- 
fect familiarity  with  the  phraseology  and  ceremonial  of  the 
Catholic  religion,— with  many  things  we  know  nothing  of, 
and  never  hear  mentioned  on  this  side  of  the  Channel — 
which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  being  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country.  Catholicism,  too,  has  drawn  Dublin, 
and  Ireland  generally,  into  a continental  connexion,  which, 
although  not  so  much,  perhaps,  one  of  actual  intercourse 
as  of  mere  community  of  feeling  and  attachment,  has  very 
perceptibly  influenced  the  tone  of  the  national  manners, 
especially  among  the  upper  classes.  They  have  been  led 
to  look  to  Catholic  Paris  rather  than  to  Protestant  Lon- 
don, as  their  natural  metropolis  of  civilization.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  and  the  literature  of  France 
really  deserving  to  be  styled  intimate  and  familiar,  is,  we 
suspect,  a much  more  common  accomplishment  among 
Irish  than  it  is  among  English  gentlemen.  The  address 
and  manners  of  all  classes,  also,  are  distinguished  by  a 
vivacity  and  florid  display  which  have  much  more  of  a 
French  than  of  an  English  air,  though  this  feature  may, 
perhaps,  have  sprung  chiefly  out  of  the  inherent  qualities 
of  the  national  character.  Be  it  remembered  that  both 
the  French  and  the  Irish  are  originally  of  that  same  Gallic 
stock,  whose  ostentation  and  impetuosity,  whose  eloquence 
and  bravery,  with  some  other  qualities  not  quite  so  respect- 
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able,  have  been  recorded  witli  such  uniform  testimony  by 
ancient  writers. 

But  it  is  the  street  poiiulalion  of  Dublin  that  mainly 
makes  a visitor  from  England  feel  himself  in  a new  scene. 
We  have  Irishmen  in  great  numbers  in  London  ; but 
Paddy,  seen  at  least  as  he  is  on  common  occasions,  is  a 
very  different  animal  liere  from  what  he  is  in  liis  own 
country.  We  cannot  exactly  compare  him  to  a trans- 
planted wild-flower,  for  the  sort  of  gard.m  culture  to 
which  his  change  of  soil  subjects  him  is  certainly  not  fa- 
vourable to  his  more  perfect  development.  Ilis  state  is 
nearer  to  that  of  those  living  productions  of  nature  that 
are  promoted  from  their  native  woods  to  be  members  of  a 
menagerie.  Dublin,  though  it  has  been  so  long  the  centre 
of  the  English  Pale,  is  yet  crowded  with  a genuine  Irish 
population — partly  resident,  and  partly  migratory.  And 
when  the  Munster  or  Connaught  man  comes  up  to  the 
Irish  metropolis,  it  is  not  merely  to  work  hard  through  a 
long  day  in  bearing  burdens  or  mailing  pavements  ; he 
is  as  often  an  idle  loiterer  about  the  streets ; or  if  he  takes 
up  any  trade  at  all,  it  is  as  commonly  that  of  a beggar  as 
anything  else.  This  is  indeed  a profession  for  which  he 
is  specially  cut  out  by  nature;  there  is  no  other  that 
brings  out  so  well  all  tlie  richness  of  the  Irish  character. 

And  wlio  can  look  upon  that  most  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive of  all  the  works  of  nature— a genuine  Irish  physiog- 
nomy— without  admitting  that  there  is  something  in  na- 
tional lineage— that  “ blood  is  not  water” — that  the  mere 
external  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  whicli  they  are 
placed  are  not  all  that  goes  to  form  and  perpetuate  the 
character  of  a people  ? Here  is  a stamp  impressed  by 
descent  alone,  which  marks  out  those  who  bear  it  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  the  name  of  his  race  were  engraven  on  each 
man’s  forehead  ; a stamp,  too,  whicli  is  not  simply  some- 
thing physical  or  corporeal,  like  a peculiar  complexion  or 
a peculiar  form  of  the  nose  or  the  cheek  hones,  but  is  the 
indication  and  expression  of  the  mind  within,  and  is 
lighted  up  in  every  lineament  with  a radiance  from  that 
living  fount.  No  written  page  was  ever  so  full  of  rarest 
meaning  ; it  is  in  itself  a whole  book  of  pathos,  and 
humour,  and  the  quickest  and  quaintest  wit — comedy, 
and  eloquence,  and  poetry  all  intermingled  into  one.  There 
may  be  countenances  in  which  some  one  sort  of  expression 
is  more  predominant  than  in  the  Irish ; we  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  other  which  gives  forth  so  vividly  so 
great  a variety  of  expression,  or  which  altogether  has  so 
much  of  that  character  which  is  to  be  found  no  where  else 
— in  other  words,  is  so  thoroughly  peculiar  and  original. 

Turning  from  the  character  of  the  natives  to  tlie  aspect 
and  constitution  of  Irish  society  generally,  we  perceive  a 
state  of  things  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  either 
in  England  or  Scotland.  In  Ireland  the  link  of  a middle 
class  is  altogether  wanting,  even  in  name  and  appearance, 
except  in  the  north.  Everywhere  else  a few  great  landed 
proprietors  rise  here  and  there  from  the  midst  of  a vast 
population  of  dependents  and  paupers.  The  causes  that 
have  produced  this  phenomenon  are  intertwisted  witli  the 
whole  course  of  Irish  history.  The  division  of  the  island 
into  a multitude  of  independent  principalities,  and  the 
contests  of  the  rulers  of  these  petty  sovereignties  with 
each  other,  prepared  an  easy  entrance  for  a foreign  in- 
vader, who  soon  reduced  the  mob  of  native  kings  to  the 
condition  of  his  tributaries,  and  established  in  the  country 
that  single  dominion  which  the  natives  themselves  had 
neglected  to  attempt,  or  had  found  it  impossible  to  ac- 
complish. But  it  was  the  dominion  of  a conqueror,  who 
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reo’ardeci  his  new  subjects  as  his  slaves.  Tlie  Irish  were, 
iiffact,  treated  by  England  just  as  the  English  had  been 
treated  a century  helove  by  Normandy.  In  general,  they 
were  deprived  of  everything  in  the  country  that  had  been 
their  own,  except  merely  the  permission  to  breathe  its  an. 
They  were  only  not  actually  transported  beyond  the  seas, 
to  make  room  for  the  numerous  colony  of  stiangeis  that 
was  settled  among  them,  and  put  in  possession  oi  all  that 
was  worth  holding  in  the  country.  Several  subsequent 
revolutions  of  a somewhat  similar  character  confiimed  the 
effects  produced  by  this  first  great  revolution.  While  the 
Norman  dominion  was  consolidating  itself  in  England,  or 
rather  was  transforming  itself,  and  becoming  really  Eng- 
lish and  no  longer  Norman— the  natural  consequence  of 

the  conquered  country  having  been  made  the  chiei  seat  of 
the  conquerors — the  English  who  had  settled  in  Iieland 
had  to  maintain  a constant  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
small  corner  of  the  island  which  alone  they  actually  occu- 
pied, and  where  they  never  exercised  any  other  than  a 
delegated  authority,  drawing  its  whole  strength  Irom  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  and  never  taking  root  in  the  soil 
which  it  overshadowed  and  encumbered.  The  case  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  any  ot  the  settlements  which 
were  effected  and  long  maintained  by  various  European 
Powers  on  the  coast  of  Alrica’,  a lortified  enclosuie  pie- 
served  the  body  of  foreign  adventurers,  and  repelled  the 
attacks  of  the  native  tribes  ; but  the  latter  were  only  still 
further  barbarized  by  the  superior  civilization  that  liad 
thus  established  itself  in  the  midst  of  them.  And  thus  it 
happened,  tliat  when  the  Reformation  came  to  England, 
and  found  there  but  one  people,  whom  it  consequently 
drew  in  one  direction,  it  found  in  Ireland  two  distinct  and 
hostile  races,  whose  relative  position  would  have  probably 
made  it  impossible  that  tliey  should  have  been  acted 
upon  together,  even  in  the  most  iavourable  circumstances , 
and  bv  far  the  most  numerous  ot  which  that  which 
formed'  the  real  population  of  the  country— had  at  any 
rate  been  reduced  to  a state  which,  compared  witli  that  ol 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England,  even  in  those 
days,  might  almost  be  described  as  a state  ot  barbarism. 
If  the  English  were  then  no  more  than  in  a fit  condition 
to  respond  to  the  call  sounded  from  the  more  enlightened 
parts  of  Europe,  the  Irish  certainly  were  not  ripe  for  being 
aroused  by  that  summons.  The  Relormation  accordingly 
altogether  failed  in  obtaining  any  looting  in  that  country  ; 
and  although  a Protestant  church  establishment  was 
planted  in  Ireland  nearly  as  early  as  in  England,  and  has 
ever  since  been  maintained  there  in  all  the  authority  and 
splendour  which  the  protection  ot  the  state  could  lend  it, 
the  attempt  to  change  tlie  ancient  laith  ot  the  people  con- 
tinues to  this  hour  to  look  as  unpromising  as  it  did  at 
first.  . . 

The  experiment,  however,  has  not  merely  failed  ; it  has 
incontestably  irritated  and  aggravated  the  disease  which 
it  has  not  been  able  to  cure.  A deadly  warfare  between 
.he  old  and  the  new  religions  has,  since  the  Relormation, 
been  added  to  the  causes  previously  in  operation,  that 
divided  what  we  may  call  English  from  Irish  Ireland. 
Whatever  have  been  the  other  advantages  of  the  Retorma- 
tion  to  this  country,  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  England  had 
continued  Catholic  to  the  present  hour,  the  management 
of  Ireland  would  have  cost  us  much  less  trouble  than  it 
has  actually  done ; and  that  country  would  have  been  in 
a more  peaceable,  a more  advanced,  and  altogether  a 
more  desirable  state  than  that  in  which  she  now  is. 
There  is  no  good  which  does  not  bring  some  evil  along 
with  it.  It  has  so  happened  that,  owing  to  the  various 
circumstances  which  have  been  noticed,  in  most  of  the 
greater  revolutions  of  the  empire,  Ireland  has  in  the  first 
instance  taken  an  opposite  part  to  England — but  with  the 
effect  only  of  embarrassing  her  rival  for  a time,  and  then 
bringing  down  ruinous  retribution  upon  her  own  head. 
She  stood  out  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  beaten: 
she  stood  out  against  King  William,  and  was  beaten — 
beaten  to  the  dust— again.  And  each  of  the.se  vain 
struggles  has  riven  further  asunder  the  old  wound  that 
has  weakened  her  since  the  first  hour  of  her  connexion 
with  England— has  taken  the  land  of  the_  country  more 
and  more  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  ot  the  count ly, 
and,  in  the  distribution  of  the  natural  elements  of  her 
W'ealth  and  strength,  has  more  completely  than  ever  ar- 
rayed numbers  without  property  on  the  one  side,  against 
property  without  numbers  on  the  other. 


It  is  only  within  a period  scarcely  extending  beyond  the 
last  half  century,  that  this  ill-adjusted  state  of  things  has 
even  begun  to  right  itself.  Down  to  that  comparatively 
late  date,  the  Irish  remained  very  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  the  English  were  kept  during  the  three  or 
four  first  reigns  after  the  Conquest.  They  were,  generally 
speaking,  a subject  race,  lorded  over  by  a colony  ot 
foreigners,  who  possessed  nearly  all  the  landed  property  of 
the  country,  and  held  exclusively  all  the  offices  of  trust, 
profit,  and  power.  The  natural  forces  of  the  popular  prin- 
ciple, which  had  been  trodden  into  the  earth,  were  only 
beginning  to  awaken  from  their  long  torpor,  and  gradually 
to  make  some  impression  upon  the  artificial  system  which 
had  been  erected  over  them  to  keep  them  dowm.  Landed 
property  was  passing  slowly  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics. 
The  prodigious  preponderance  of  Protestantism  and  the 
English  interest  was  receiving  some  correction.  But,  not- 
withstanding both  this  steady  though  deliberate  progress, 
and  some  occasional  more  convulsive  movements,  it  was  not 
till  our  own  times  that  even  the  foundations  of  Irish  freedom 
can  be  said  to  have  been  securely  laid.  The  great  act  of 
policy  and  justice  was  surely  long  enough  withheld.  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  w'as  granted  in  1829,  and  negro  eman- 
cipation in  1833. 

Looking  back  over  her  dark  history,  can  we  wonder  that 
Ireland  is  even  now  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a civilized 
country? — that  her  population  is,  in  fact,  in  great  part,  a 
mere  swarm  of  semi-barbarians?  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  of  Spenser's  ‘View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  written 
two  centuries  and  a-half  ago,  isstillas  true  as  ever.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Mantle  of  the  freebooter  of  those 
times,  which,  we  believe,  is  no  longer  used,  and  upon  which 
the  poet  has  dilated  so  graphically  in  a famous  passage, 
we  recollect  scarcely  a feature  of  the  national  condition  or 
the  national  manners,  delineated  in  his  admirable  descrip- 
tion, that  is  yet  extinct.  Some  are  scarcely  even  softened. 
We  fear,  for  instance,  that  although  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
w’andering  bards  may  not  be  so  rife  as  it  was  in  Spencer’s 
days,  the  spirit  of  their  verses  is  still  as  plentifully  admi- 
nistered and  as  greedily  drunk  in  as  ever,  in  a less  poetical 
form.  Of  these  compositions  Spenser  says— “ I have 
caused  divers  of  them  to  be  translated  unto  me,  that  I 
might  understand  them ; and  surely  they  savoured  of  sweet 
wit  and  good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  orna- 
ments of  poetry;  yet  were  they  sprinkled  with  some  pretty 
flowers  of  their  natural  device,  which  gave  good  grace  and 
comeliness  unto  them  ; the  which  it  is  gi’eat  pity  to  see  so 
abused,  to  the  gracing  of  wickedness  and  vice,  which  with 
good  usage  would  serve  to  adorn  and  beautify  virtue.”  In 
another  passage  he  gives  us  the  following  version  of  one 
of  the  poems: — “ Of  a most  notorious  thief  and  wicked 
outlaw,  who  had  lived  all  his  lifetime  by  spoils  and  rob- 
beries, one  of  their  bards  in  his  praise  will  say,  that  he  was 
none  of  the  idle  milksops  that  was  brought  up  by  the  fire- 
side, but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms  and  valiant 
enterprises  ; that  he  did  never  eat  his  meal  before  he  had 
won  it  with  his  sword  ; that  he  lay  not  all  night  slugging 
in  a cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  commonly  to  keep 
others  waking  to  defend  their  lives ; and  did  light  his 
candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  to  lead  him  in  the 
darkness  ; that  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the  night  his 
day  ; that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of  wenches  to 
yield  to  him,  hut  where  he  came,  he  took  by  force  the 
spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but  lamentation  to  their 
lovers  ; that  his  music  was  not  the  harp,  nor  lays  of  love, 
but  the  cries  of  people,  and  clashing  ol  armour;  and, 
finally,  that  he  died,  not  bewailed  of  many,  Init  made 
many  wail  when  /(C  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death.’ 
Spenser’s  honest  and  fearless  remarks  on  the  evils  en- 
tailed upon  Ireland  by  the  bad  system  that  had  been 
pursued  in  the  government  of  the  country,  are  also  un- 
fortunately, to  a considerable  extent,  still  applicable.  So 
almost  to  the  letter  are  his  strictures  on  the  radically 
vicious  nature  of  the  connexion  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  in  that  country— on  that  general  rapacity  of 
the  former,  and  universal  dependence  and  degradation  of 
the  latter,  which  have  converted  even  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  into  a curse,  and  done  more  than  any  other  cause  to 
people  w ith  pauperism  and  misery  one  of  the  lairest  lands 
the  globe  has  to  boast  of.  For  ‘‘  sure,’'  to  quote  again  lus 
eloquent  words,  ‘‘  it  is  yet  a most  beautiful  and  sweet 
country  as  any  is  under  heaven,  being  stored  throughout 
with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished  with  all  sorts  of  fish 
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most  abundantly,  sprinkled  with  many  very  sweet  islands 
and  goodly  lakes,  like  little  inland  seas,  that  will  carry 
even  ships  upon  their  waters;  also  full  of  very  good  ports 
and  havens  opening  upon  England,  as  inviting  us  to  come 
unto  them,  to  see  what  excellent  commodities  that  coun- 
try can  afford  ; besides,  the  soil  itself  most  fertile,  fit  to 
yield  all  kind  of  fruit  that  shall  Ire  committed  thereunto. 
And,  lastly,  the  heavens  most  mild  and  temperate,”  &c. 

Mr.  Inglis,  the  author  of  the  work  on  our  table,  is 
already  well  known  to  the  public  by  various  literary  produc- 
tions, and  especially  by  his  ‘ Spain  in  1830,' which  has  per- 
haps done  more  than  any  other  recent  publication  to  make 
that  interesting  country  known  to  English  readers.  His 
present  work,  like  most  of  those  by  which  it  has  been  pre- 
ceded, is  an  account  of  a journey  through  the  country  to 
which  the  title  refers,  and  combines  the  interest  of  a nar- 
rative of  personal  adventures  with  that  of  statistical 
details  and  descriptions  of  scenery  and  society.  This  is 
clearly  the  true  way  to  make  an  entertaining  account  of  a 
country  ; and  it  is  the  way  to  make  also  what  is  for  many 
purposes  the  most  useful  account.  Many  persons  will 
read  the  present  tour  who  would  shrink  from  engaging 
with  either  a professed  statistical  compendium,  or  a mere 
dissertation  upon  Ireland  and  Irish  politics  ; and  for  the 
object  of  diffusing  that  general  notion  of  the  country,  which 
is  all  that  ordinary  readers  care  for  or  require,  such  a book 
as  this  is  the  very  thing  that  is  wanted. 

The  book,  however,  is  much  more  than  a lively  and 
entertaining  sketch — it  is  an  honest  and  faithful  account 
of  what  Ireland  really  is.  We  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Inglis  in  all  his  views  and  opinions;  and,  indeed,  we  do 
not  think  that  political  or  philosophical  speculation  is 
exactly  his  forte ; but  his  facts  are  all  interesting  and 
valuable.  He  is  rather  an  elegant  and  animated  writer 
than  a very  profound  thinker,  certainly ; but  he  possesses 
in  no  common  degree  of  perfection  the  art  of  sustaining 
the  attention  of  his  readers,  and  carrying  them,  without 
wearying,  along  with  him.  His  present  is  scarcely  so  am- 
bitious a performance,  perhaps,  as  was  his  account  of 
Spain  ; nor  is  it,  as  he  himself  intimates,  either  so  full  of 
incident  as  that  work,  or  diversified  by  so  much  scenic 
sketching  as  is  to  be  found  in  his  tours  through  Switzer- 
land, Norway,  and  the  Tyrol ; but  in  the  quality  of 
utility  it  may  be  regarded  as  ranking  higher  than  any- 
thing else  he  has  written.  Above  all,  it  possesses  the  rare 
— we  may  almost  say  the  singular— merit  of  being  a pic- 
ture of  Ireland  not  drawn  in  the  spirit  of  party.  Upon 
this  point  there  is  no  necessity  that  we  should  trust  to  the 
professions  of  the  author — the  book  itself  contains  in 
abundance  the  evidences  of  its  impartiality. 

The  tour  embraces  the  complete  circuit  of  Ireland.  The 
author,  who  had  never  before  visited  the  country,  arrived 
in  Dublin  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year;  and,  after  a 
short  residence  in  that  city,  proceeded  along  the  coast  to- 
wards the  south,  with  the  intention  of  making  his  way 
round  the  island.  In  this  way,  by  occasional  excursions 
inland,  he  contrived  to  traverse  twenty-nine  out  of  the 
thirty-three  counties  into  which  the  island  is  divided, 
before  his  re-appearance  at  Dublin  in  the  end  of  autumn. 
He  was  accompanied  in  his  journey  by  Mrs.  Inglis — the 
intimation  of  whose  presence,  however,  is  somewhat  un- 
gallantly  withheld  till  very  nearly  the  end  of  the  work, 
when  it  comes  upon  us  quite  as  a surprise. 

We  cannot  of  course  follow  the  author  step  by  step 
throughout  his  nine  months’ journey  ; but  as  the  best  way 
of  giving  our  readers  a notion  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
book,  we  shall  devote  our  remaining  space  to  the  quota- 
tion of  a few  passages  from  different  parts  of  it.  We 
regret  that  we  can  only  make  room  for  a very  few  of  those 
which  we  had  marked.  The  following  interesting  account 
shows  what  might  be  made  of  Ireland,  if  her  population, 
high  and  low,  would  but  act  as  if  they  were  in  their 
senses : — 

“ Before  leaving  Wexford,  I devoted  a day  to  an  excursion 
into  the  barony  of  Forth.  This  district  and  its  inhabitants  are 
familiar  to  every  one  in  the  south  of  Ireland;  and  are  become 
by-words  for  all  that  indicates  a superior  order  of  things,  and  a 
superior  race  of  people.  The  district  commences  close  to  the 
town  of  Wexford,  and  extends  about  fifteen  miles  in  a south-west 
direction.  The  inhabitants  were  originally  a south  Welsh  co- 
lony; and  till  but  of  late  years,  the  language  of  Wales  was 
generally  spoken,  and  is  still  understood  by  some  of  the  older 
people.  But  to  this  day,  there  are  other  distinctive  traits  in  both 


the  physical  appearance  of  the  people,  an  the  moral  aspect  of 
1 society  among  them,  sufficient  to  denote  their  independent  origin. 
The  character  of  the  people  is  universally  reputed  to  be  indus- 
trious, provident,  peaceable,  cleanly,  and  sober ; and  jtarticularly 
exhibiting  a pride  in  outward  decency  of  appearance.  I had 
heard  much  of  this  district  and  its  inhabitants,  and  left  Wexford 
early  in  a jaunting  car,  to  see  all  its  singularities  with  my  own 
eyes. 

“ I found  a country  without  any  natural  beauty,  but  with 
everything  else  to  recommend  it.  1 saw  universal  tillage,  good 
husbandry,  and  a comparatively  comfortable  people.  The  farm- 
houses and  cottages — for  they  are  cottages  rather  than  cabins — 
are  very  thickly  strewn;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  former 
are  substantial,  the  latter  clean  and  comfortable.  I visited  many 
of  both  ; for  anticipating,  and  always  finding,  as  I everywhere 
have  in  Ireland,  a ready  welcome,  I left  the  car,  crossed  the 
fields,  and  unhesitatingly  lifted  the  latch.  The  farther  I tra- 
velled into  the  district,  the  more  striking  became  its  characteris- 
tics; and  not  only  did  I find  the  interior  of  the  houses  comfort- 
able, but  in  the  fiower-plots  and  little  ornamental  gardens,  I re- 
cognized the  traits  which  I have  enumerated.  In  the  husbandry 
of  the  district,  there  was  everything  to  commend.  The  land  was 
well  laboured  and  clean  ; the  crops  of  wheat  and  of  beans — the 
cultivation  of  which  is  extensively  pursued  here — were  excellent; 
and  a serviceable  plough,  with  two  horses  and  only  one  man, 
showed  some  knowledge  of  the  economy  of  labour. 

“ But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  from  what  I have  already  said, 
that  the  people  of  the  barony  of  Forth  are  rolling  in  plenty  ; and 
that  the  condition  of  life  is  utterly  different  here  from  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  This  superior  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  apparent  com- 
fort, are  more  the  result  of  a distinction  in  character,  than  of  a dis- 
tinction in  condition.  This  pride  of  neatness  and  decorum  has 
been  matter  of  tradition ; and  is  rarely  forgotten  in  the  children 
of  the  present  day,  whatever  deterioration  may  take  place  in 
their  condition.  Neither,  however,  would  I infer,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  all  external.  Superior  industry,  and  greater  provi- 
dence, have  produced  among  the  farmers  an  improved  husbandry, 
and  perhaps  a somewhat  larger  capital ; and  this  again  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  more  general  and  more  regular  employment 
to  labourers  ; so  that  in  this  district,  few  are  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment, though  the  wages  of  labour  are  not  higher  than  in 
other  places;  nor,  consequently,  the  mode  of  life  greatly  differ- 
ent. The  potato  diet  here,  is  not  so  exclusive  as  elsewhere ; bar- 
ley bread  is  a good  deal  used ; and  among  the  females,  tea  is  a 
very  universal  luxury. 

“ Farms  in  this  barony,  run  from  ten  up  to  fifty  and  sixty 
acres  ; but  farms  of  thirty,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  acres,  are  the 
most  usual : and  with  farm  produce  at  its  present  prices,  and 
with  an  average  rent  on  arable  land,  of  from  21.  to  21.  10s.  per 
acre,  the  farmer  cannot  do  a great  deal  more  than  live,  and  pay 
his  rent.  I went  into  the  house  of  a farmer  owning  forty  acres, 
when  he  and  his  family  were  about  to  begin  dinner.  It  consisted 
of  potatos,  butter-milk,  sweet  skimmed  milk,  barley  bread  and 
butter.  The  farm  had  been  four  generations  in  the  farmer’s 
family ; his  great-grandfather  paid  six  shillings  per  acre,  his 
grandfather  ten  shillings,  his  father  one  pound,  and  he  paid  two 
pounds.  He  said  he  could  live  as  I saw  him  live,  and  pay  his 
rent,  with  his  own  and  his  son’s  labour,  and  lay  by  a trifle  for  his 
daughters. 

“ Persons  of  different  religious  persuasions,  live  in  the  utmost 
harmony  with  each  other  in  the  barony  of  Forth.  Difference  in 
creed  is  unattended  by  any  results  on  society  ; and  here  also,  the 
feuds  and  factions  which  in  many  parts  prevail,  and  the  personal 
collisions  which  result  from  them,  are  absolutely  unknown.” 

Compare  this  with  the  following  description  of  a part  of 
the  town  of  Waterford,  which  occurs  a few  pages  after  : — ■ 

“ Before  leaving  Waterford,  I visited  some  of  the  worst  quar 
ters  of  the  town,  and  was  introduced  to  scenes  of  most  appalling 
misery.  I found  three  and  four  families  in  hovels,  lying  on  straw 
in  diferent  corners,  and  not  a bit  of  furniture  visible ; the 
hovels  themselves  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrid)  and’ 
disgusting  filth.  The  heads  of  the  families  were  out,  begging 
potatos,  round  the  country.  1 noticed  among  the  inferior  classes 
in  Waterford — I do  not  mean  the  mendicant  or  destitute  poor — , 
too  many  evidences  of  idle,  slovenly  habits — ragged  clothes,  which 
might  have  been  mended  ; uncombed  hair,  which  might  have 
been  in  order ; and  even  in  the  farm-houses  I observed,  amongst  a 
class  who  in  Plngland  would  have  been  neat  and  tidy,,  dirty  caps 
and  faces,  ragged  children,  and  an  untidy  and  slatternly  look 
about  things,  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  inmates.” 

The  scene  of  the  following  singular  incident  is  the  town 
of  Cahir,  near  Tipperary  : — 

I am  sorry  to  be  obliged,  in  this  place,  to  record  a fact,  to 
which  I could  not  have  given  credit  on  any  evidence,  less  con- 
clusive than  that  of  my  own  eyes.  The  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
is  newly  erected,  and  is  yet  unfinished  : and  I was  told  that  the 
anxiety  to  obtain  funds  for  its  completion,  gave  rise  to  the  enaction 
of  some  curious  scenes  at  the  door,  I went  there,  about  ten 
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o clock,  ami  I certainly  did  witness  a scene  of  a most  sins^nlar 
kind.  ’ The  gates  were  'shut,  and  four  men  stood  by.  One  had  a 
silver  salver  to  receive  the  larger  contributions ; two  were  pro- 
vided with  wooden  ladles  for  the  copper  offerings  ; and  these  they 
shook  in  the  ears  of  every  one  who  approached  ; and  one  man,  the 
priest,  stood  just  within  the  gate,  armed  with  a shillelah.  No  one 
was  admitted  who  did  not  conii'thuie,  I saw  a man  attempt  to  pass 
without  contributing;  and  I saw  the  priest  push  and  buffet  the 
man,  and  at  length  strike  him  several  times  with  his  stick,  and 
knock  his  hat  off  his  head  ! This  is  no  matter  of  hearsay.  I saw 
it;  and  I saw  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  kneeling  outside  of 
the  gate,  on  tire  high  road — poor  persons,  who  h.ad  not  a half- 
penny to  spare.  To  l)e  more  and  more  sure  that  this  was  the 
cause  of  their  remaining  without,  I gave  some  halfpence  amongst 
them,  and  saw  them  admitted.” 

Mr.  Inglis  was  present  at  the  cptartev-sessions  held 
under  the  Coercion  Act  at  Tralee,  and,  afterwards,  at  the 
assizes  for  the  county  of  Clare,  held  in  the  town  of  Ennis. 
He  has  given  very  'interesting  accounts  of  both,  wdiich 
however  are  greatly  too  long  for  our  space,  and  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  a few'  para- 
graphs from  the  description  of  the  Clare  assizes  : — 

“ The  spirit  of  faction  is  brought  into  co\irt  by  almost  every 
witness  in  these  prosecutions.  I saw  a witness,  a woman,  brought 
in  support  of  the  prosecution  for  a homicide  committed  on  some 
cousin— who,  on  being  desired  to  identify  the  prisoners,  and  the 
court-keeper’s  long  rod  being  put  into  her  hand  that  she  might 
point  them  out,  struck  each  of  them  a smart  blow  on  the  head. 
As  for  finding  out  the  truth,  by  the  mere  evidence  of  the  witnes- 
ses, it  is  generally  impossible.  Almost  all  cvorth  knowing,  is 
elicited  on  the  cross-examination  ; and  it  is  always,  by  the  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  the  witness,  more  than  by  Ids  words, 
that  the  truth  is  to  be  gathered.  All  the  witnesses,  examined  for 
the  j)rosecution,  were,  by  their  own  account,  mere  lookers  on  at 
the  battle ; nor  stick,  nor  stone  had  they.  Their  ]>arty  had  no 
mind  to  fight  that  day ; but,  in  making  this  assertion,  they  al- 
ways take  care  to  let  it  be  known,  that,  if  they  had  had  a mind 
to  fight  they  could  have  handled  their  shillelahs  to  some  purj)ose. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  aver  just 
the  same  of  themselves;  .so  that  it  is  more  by  what  witnesses 
wont  tell,  than  by  what  they  do  tell,  that  truth  is  discovered. 
Half  the  witnesse’s  called,  on  both  sides,  have  broken  heads;  and 
it  is  not  unfrequently  by  a comparison  of  the  injuries  received  on 
both  sides,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  doctor,  that  one  is  helped 
to  the  truth. 

“ It  will  be  easily  seen,  from  what  I have  said,  that  I found 
ample  confirmation  of  what  1 had  often  heard  the  small  legaid 
for  veracity  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  their  general  disregard 
of  an  oatli.  To  save  a relation  from  punishment,  or  to  punish 
any  one  who  has  injured  a relation,  an  Irish  peasant  will  swear 
anything.  This  would  be  called  by  some  hatred  of  the  law  ; but 
although  in  swearing  falsely,  the  'Irish  ])easaut  wishes  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  he  does  not  do  so  merely  because  he  hates  jus- 
tice and  the  law,  but  because  he  thinks  he  is  bound  to  save  his 
relation,  or  any  one  of  his  faction.  If  the  name  of  the  man  who 
was  killed  be  O'Grady,  then  every  witness,  who  comes  up  to  be 
sworn  for  the  prosecution,  is  also  an  O Grady;  or  it  they  be 
women,  they  were  O’Grady^s  before  they  cvere  mai'ried  ; and,  it 
the  name  of' the  prisoner  be  O’Neil,  then  all  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence,  are  O’Neils  ; or,  if  there  be  any  e.xceptions  in  name, 
still  there  is  a relationship  of  some  kind.” 

“ I saw  tried  one  of  tho,»e  singular  cases  of  abduction,  which 
very  frequently  occur  in  Ireland;  and  which  also  throw  consi- 
derable light  on  the  state  of  society  among  the  lower  ranks. 
Sham  cases  of  abduction  are  frequent.  The  ‘ boy’  and  the  girl 
are  agreed  ; but  the  girl’s  relations  being  dissentient,  owing  to 
her  being  an  heiress,  and  entitled  to  a better  match,  it  is  made 
up  between  the  young  people  that  the  girl  shall  be  carried  aw.ay 
hy  apparent  force.  The  youth  makes  known  the  case  to  his 
friends,  and  collects  a number  of  associates  ; they  come  during 
the  night  to  the  house  of  the  girl,  force  open  the  door,  seize 
upon  the  maid,  who,  though  ‘ nothing  loth,’  screams,  and  makes 
all  the  opposition  in  her  pow'er,  place  her  on  horseback,  and,  after 
escorting  her  a sufficient  distance,  deliver  her  over  to  the  ‘ boy,’ 
on  whose  account  the  abduction  was  got  up.  The  charge  of  ab- 
duction which  I saw  tried  at  Kunis,  was  a real  abduction  how- 
ever, and  a very  shameless  one,  attended  with  circumstances  of 
great  cruelty  ; and  originating,  as  indeed  they  always  do,  in  love 
of  money.  These  abductions  are  most  detrimental  to  the  jieace 
of  the  country  ; because  a feud  is  instantly  generated  between 
the  relatives  of  the  girl  and  those  of  the  aggressor;  and  many 
subsequent  fights  invariably  result  from  these  outrages.” 

“ 1 noticed  that  great  importance  is  attached  to  kissing  the 
hook;  ami  sometimes,  this  ceremony  is  required,  for  greater  se- 
curity, to  be  performed  two  or  three  times.  Without  kissing  the 
book,  a witness  looks  upon  his  oath  as  very  imperfectly  taken; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  act  of  kissing  the  witness  be  nar- 
rowly watched,  lest  he  kiss  his  own  thumb — with  which  he  holds 
the  book — in  place  of  the  book  itself. 


“ I noticed  also,  in  the  examination  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  a 
proof  of  the  prevailing  belief  in  the  ‘good  people,’  or  fairies.  A 
witness,  being  asked,  upon  his  oath,  whether  a certain  individual 
could  have  made  his  way  out  of  a room,  the  door  and  windows  of 
which  had  been  fastened,  said,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  it  was 
impossible  he  could  have  got  out,  unless  by  enchantment ; mean- 
ing, by  this,  without  the  assistance  of  the  good  people. 

“To  attend  an  Irish  assize  is  certainly  not  the  means  hy  which 
a stranger  is  likely  to  obtain  favonrable  impressions  of  Irish  cha- 
racter. Few  of  its  favourable  traits  are  exhibited  there,  while  all 
the  darker  shades  are  made  but  too  manifest.  Want  of  veracity, 
on  the  most  solemn  occasion  on  which  veracity  is  ever  called  for, 
is  but  too  plainly  established.  M’e  find  the  very  reverse  of  that 
straightforwardness,  which  it  is  so  delightful  to  see  exhibited  in 
the  examination  of  a rvitness.  If  positive  falsehood  will  serve 
the  end,  it  is  unhesitatingly  resorted  to;  and  as  for  telling  the 
whole  truth,  I saw  no  one  instance  of  it. 

“But  the  most  striking  defect  of  character  which  is  brought 
to  light,  is  a perfect  contempt  of  human  suffering,  and  an  utter 
disregard  even  of  the  value  of  human  life.  Weapons  of  the  most 
deadly  description  are  brought  into  court  as  evidence — stick.?  and 
whips  loaded  with  lead — and  stones  that  might  crush  the  head  of 
a horse.  A ruffian  may  occasionally  be  found  in  Flngland  who 
would  flay  a man  alive  to  become  jipssessed  of  his  purse  ; but  I 
greatly  qtiestion,  whether  out  of  Ireland,  fifty  men  could  be  found 
in  any  one  parish,  in  any  country  in  Europe,  ready  to  beat  one 
another’s  brains  out  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  all  but  glorying 
in  the  deed.  And  as  I have  already  observed,  the  same  ferocity 
which  has  been  exhibited  at  the  fight,  is  brought  into  court; 
false  oaths  are  the  substitutes  for  tveapons,  and  by  these  witnesses 
seek  to  avenge  the  death  of  <a  relative  who  has  been  more  unlor- 
tunate,  but  probably  not  more  criminal  than  the  accused. 

“ I was  much  struck  at  Ennis,  as  I had  been  at  Tralee,  with 
the  acuteness  and  talent  of  the  Iri.sh  aitorneys.  Their  cross-exa- 
minations of  w'ituesses  were  admirable;  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  the  very  best  cross-examinations  1 ever  heard  from  the  mouth 
of  an  linglish  barrister.” 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AZORES. 

A De.scription  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands  ; from  personal 
Observation  ; comprising  Remarks  on  their  Peculiarities,  To- 
jiographical.  Geological,  Statistical,  &c.,  and  their  hitherto 
neglected  condition.  By  Captain  Bold,  late  of  Her  Most 
Faithful  Majesty’s  Navy,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Caen,  Author  of  ‘ Travels  through  Sicily 
and  the  Lijiari  Islands,’  and  of  ‘A  History  of  the  various 
Styles  of  Architecture.’  1 vol.  8vo.  Edward  Churton,  Holies 
Street.  1034. 

The  sight  of  a crowded  title-page  with  a long  and  pom- 
pous li.st  of  orders,  honours,  and  qualifications,  almost 
invariably  makes  us  expect  a desperately  bad  or  dull 
book.  The  volume,  however,  we  have  now  in  hand, 
though  not  without  its  blemishes  and  dozing  passages,  is, 
on  the  whole,  neither  dull  nor  bad.  There  are  many  parts 
of  it  which  are  exceedingly  novel  and  entertaining,  and 
which  would  be  still  more  so  had  the  author  eschewed 
fine  writing,  and  been  less  ambitious  ofwit  and  humour- 
two  rare  qualities,  that  do  not  seem  to  lie  within  the  gal- 
lant captain’s  compass.  Indeed,  compared  with  t!ie 
generality  of  the  books  of  the  day,  that  jostle  one  another 
along  the  narrow  and  diily  stream  of  puff,  to  drop, 
on  tiie  morrow,  into  the  bottomless  pool  of  oblivion,  the 
captain’s  may  almost  be  called  a very  good  book.  It  is 
not  a mere  frothy  whipt-cream  of  words  and  metaphors ; 
— it  contains  substantial,  wholesome  material— it  con- 
veys what  we  have  long  ceased  to  look  for  in  our 
“ little-goes”  of  literature,— some  real  and  useful  informa- 
tion, calculated  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  tlie  beautiiul 
globe  we  inhabit.  This  information,  moreover,  relates  to 
subjects  of  high  interest,  which  are  very  little  known,  and 
which  ought  to  be  known  well. 

Some  people  may  just  be  acquainted  with  the  situation 
on  the  globe  or  map,  of  the  beautiful  islands  called  the 
Azores;  a few  more  may  know  that  some  ofthe  best  oranges 
we  eat  are  brought  to  us  from  St.  Itlichael  ; and,  perhaps, 
that  St.  Michael  is  one  ofthe  Azores  ; but  the  knowledge 
of  very  few  indeed  extends  beyond  this.  'We  do  not  say 
this  in  accusation  of  people’s  indolence  or  indifference. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  information  has  not  been  procured 
or  put  in  their  way.  The  islands  do  not  lie  in  the  grand 
paths  and  thoroughfares  of  the  ocean;  they  have  been 
seldom  visited,  and  then  merely  for  a short  time,  and 

1 mostly  by  accident,  by  persons  at  all  capable  ofdescribing 
them.  Our  skippers  of  sloops  and  brigs  that  used  to 
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trade  there  every  autumn  for  fruit,  were  apt  to  draw  over- 
Irasty  conclusions,  if  we  may  fairly  jude;e  from  one  of  them 
whom  we  met  after  a storm,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  some 
twenty  years  ago. 

“ The  Western  Islands,  my  lads  !”— said  he— “why.  I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  ’em  in  three  words.  There’s  a thunder- 
ing big,  black,  fiery  mountain  called  the  Pike,  thatdoes'nt 
bin-n  fire  now— there’s  the  ’Fernal  Valley,  with  a river 
running  with  blood,  and  half-a-thousand  ponds  of  scalding 
hot  water,  where  you  may  boil  an  egg  belbre  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson— there’s  lots  of  fine  oranges  and  them 
sweatmeats;  and  the  islands  are  covered  all  over  with 
sulphur,— which,  says  you,  is  a very  lucky  thing,  for  every 
mother’s  son  of  a Portuguese  among  them  has  got  the 
itch  !” 

That  excellent  old  collector,  Purchas,  got  together  and 
published,  in  his  ‘Pilgrimes,’  some  very  good  information 
about  the  Azores ; but  his  huge  folios  have  long  been 
obsolete,  and  altogether  out  of  the  way  of  the  general 
reader. 

During  the  two  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
time,  we  scarcely  know  of  a good  description  of  these 
islands  having  appeared  in  English. 

The  author  now  before  us  has  certainly  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  seeing  and  learning  the  places  he 
describes. 

Mr.  Boid,  a lieutenant  in  our  navy,  joined  Captain  (now 
ex- Portuguese  Admiral)  Sartorius,  and  went  out  under  the 
comniai'.d  of  that  officer  with  the  liberating  squadron  of 
Don  Pedro,  in  1832.  He  arrived  at  the  Azores  early  in 
February  of  that  year,  and  passed  many  months  among 
those  islands,  either  at  anchor,  or  cruising  off  them,  or 
sailing  from  one  to  the  other.  He  had  already  prepared 
himself  to  a certain  degree  for  the  task  of  observing  and 
de.scribing  countries,  and  had  published  some  years  before 
a very  readable  account  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  Islands. 
On  the  present  occasion,  moreover,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  the  companionship  of  Captain  Sartorius,  a gentleman 
of  acquirements  and  taste,  and  an  excellent  draitsman  in 
addition,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  lithographic  prints  in  the 
volume,  which  are  all  copied  'from  drawings  made  on  the 
spot  by  Sartorius.  Having  said  thus  much  of  our  author’s 
opportunities  and  qualifications  (forGemelli  Carreri  is  not 
the  only  man  that  has  written  volumes  of  travels  without 
stepping  ont  of  his  garret),  we  shall  proceed  to  glean  here 
and  there  some  points  of  information,  recommending,  at 
the  same  time,  the  book  itself  to  our  readers’  notice. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  being  about  795  miles  from  the 
western  coast  of  Portugal,  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long. They  consist  of  nine  islands,  in  three  distinct 
groups,  lying  in  the  direction  of  W.  N.  W.  by  E.  S.  E.,  and 
occupying  altogether  a line  of  330  miles.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  groups  is  the  central  one,  containing 
Terceira  (whence  all  the  islands  have  at  times  been  called 
‘The  Terceiras’),  St.  George,  Pico,  Fayal,  and  Graciosa,— 
these  five  islands  lying  comparatively  close  to  each  other. 
The  north  western  group  contains  the  small  islands  of 
Flores  and  Corvo,  which  are  distant  above  100  miles  from 
the  central  group,  and  the  third  group  at  the  E.  S.  E.,  in- 
cludes the  much  better  known  islands  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Mary,  which  are  about  sixty-seven  miles  from  the  Ter- 
ceira group. 

Some  obscurity  rests  on  their  first  discovery ; but  it 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  Joshua  (not  Joseph, 
as  Captain  Boid  has  it)  Vanderberg,  a navigator  of  Bruges, 
being  driven  by  a storm  far  to  the  westward,  as  he  was 
sailing  for  Lisbon,  saw  land  in  those  latitudes  in  the  year 
1431  ; and  that  talking  of  his  accidental  discovery  on  his 
arrival  in  the  Tagus,  the  Portuguese,  who  were  then  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  people  of  Europe,  and  intent  upon 
maritime  adventures,  despatched,  in  the  direction  men- 
tioned, Gonsalvo  Velho  Cabral,  who,  the  following  year, 
descried  the  first  of  the  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria,  or  St.  Mary.  This  discovery  na- 
turally led  to  that  of  tlie  rest  of  the  archipelago,  though 
not  so  rapidly  as  might  have  been  imagined  from  the 
proximity  of  the  groups  and  islands  to  one  another.  Cap- 
lain  Boid  says  it  is  certain  they  were  not  all  known  until 
1.460.  We  suspect,  however,  that  Corvo  and  Flores  were 
the  only  isles  unknown  in  1449,  when  the  great  animator 
of  discoveries,  as  Purchas  says  of  him  in  his  quaint  way, 
“ Henry,  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  that  day-star  which,  by 


his  industry,  made  way  to  the  present  sunshine  of  dis- 
covery, whereby  the  world,  in  her  latest  days,  hath  fullest 
views  of  herself,’’  esteeming  the  acquisition  of  the  Azores 
of  the  highest  importance,  went  thither  in  person  to  take 
a more  formal  possession  of  them,  and  meditate  future 
voiages. 

When  first  discovered,  they  were  wholly  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  and  of  every  animal  except  birds,  which  were 
numerous  beyond  conception.  The  most  prevailing  spe- 
cies of  birds  was  the  hawk  or  falcon,  in  Portuguese,  Acor, 
—whence  Azores,  or  Azores,  the  name  given  to  the 
islands. 

The  first  Portuguese  colony,  which  was  small  and  poor, 
was  settled  by  Cabral  at  St.  Mary’s  shortly  after  its  dis- 
covery. The  next  island  occupied  was  St.  Michael’s, 
where  some  ground  was  cleared  by  a few  African  slaves 
and  Portuguese  settlers  in  1443  and  1444.  The  Portuguese 
gradually  extended  themselves  over  the  other  groups,  and 
in  144 G when  they  were  all  given  by  Alfonso  V.  to  his  sis- 
ter, the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  and  Regent  of  Flanders, 
the  Azores  received  a valuable  increase  to  their  population 
in  the  persons  of  many  Flemish  settlers,  whose  descendants 
are  still  found  scattered  over  the  islands.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Azores  were  at  one  time  commonly  called 
Os  Flamengos,  or  the  Flemish  isles. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  they  reverted 
to  Portugal.  When  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  seized  the  vacant 
Portuguese  throne  in  1580,  he  took  possession  of  the 
Azores,  though  not  without  a long  and  gallant  resistance 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  inhabitants.  In  1640  the 
Portuguese  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  country,  and 
elevated  the  present  dynasty  of  Braganza  to  their  throne. 
Since  then  the  Azores  have  remained  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Portugal,  which  seems  to  have  governed  them 
in  the  worst  manner  possible.  All  these  islands  are  of 
volcanic  origin. 

“ The  whole  range,”  says  our  author,  “ it  is  evident,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  sub-marine  volcanic  formation;  symptoms 
of  which  are  manifested  to  the  geologist  at  almost  every  step,  hy 
the  actual  condition  of  the  surface,  which  hears  constant  marks 
of  being  formed  hy  the  violent  and  terrific  agency  of  fire.  By 
these  tremendous  means,  in  fact,  all  the  islands  have  been,  at 
various  unknown  periods,  forced  up  from  the  sea.  From  this 
genei’al  rule,  however,  may  he  excepted  that  of  Santa  Maria — 
which,  although  it  has,  like  the  rest  of  the  Azores,  been  forced 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  hy  volcanic  action,  nowhere  bears  traces 
of  the  effects  of  fire  on  its  surface. 

“ The  effects  of  these  awfully  sublime  movements  of  nature 
give  rise  to  appearairces,  on  the  face  of  a country,  of  the  most  pe- 
culiar kind;  and  nothiirg  can  he  more  interesting  than  the  cha- 
racteristics of  these  islands.  Their  general  aspect  is  pictui'esque 
and  hold.  They,  for  the  most  part,  present  an  ii-regular  succes- 
sion of  isolated  cotrical  or  accuminated  hills,  with  table-lands 
rising  from  two  to  five  thousand  feet  in  height;  the  former  being 
sepai-ated  hy  valleys,  the  latter  stratified  and  intersected  with 
tremeirdous  raviires  and  deep  chasms  formed  hy  the  operation  of 
rain  over  the  softer  voleairic  materials  composing  the  inountains  ; 
the  whole  is  almost  invaidahly  hounded  by  magnificent  mural 
precipices  I'ising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  frerprently  rendered^ 
inaccessible  hy  st)ft,  crirmhling  lava,  and  masses  of  loose  tuff  ot 
which  they  are  formed.” — p.  12. 

There  is  now  no  visible  volcano  or  crater  in  permanent 
ov  frequent  action  like  Stromboli,  Etna,  or  Vesuvius,  but 
extinct  craters  from  50  to  2000  feet  in  depth,  caldeiras, 
or  fountains  of  boiling  water,  and  impetuous  issues  of  hot, 
sulphureous  vapour  occur  with  astonishing  frequency,  and 
all  the  islands,  except  Flores  and  Corvo  (where,  according 
to  Captain  Boid,  such  phenomena  are  unknown),  are  more 
or  less  subject  to  earthquakes. 

The  most  dreadful  eruption  on  record  was  m 1591.  (Me 
differ  in  some  instances  from  the  dates  of  our  author,  who 
seems  rather  unfortunate  in  chronology).  This  eruption 
lasted  twelve  days,  and  destroyed  the  flourishing  town  of 
Villa  Franca  in  the  island  of  *St.  Michael.  Another  erup- 
tion occurred  so  late  as  1808  in  the  island  of  St.  George  ; 
an  enormous  crater  rising  rapidly  to  the  height  ot  3500 
feet,  was  formed  in  the  centre  ot  the  island,  and  within 
four  days  from  twelve  to  fifteen  smaller  crateis  were 
opened  around  the  principal  one.  On  the  fifth  day  the 
force  of  the  eruption  began  to  tail  and  soon  ceased  alto- 
gether, after  having  swept  away  the  town  of  Ursuhna, 
many  cottages,  farms  and  villas,  covered  a large  tract  oi 
fertile  land,  and  destroyed  sixty  human  beings,  and  num- 
bers of  cattle. 
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Tlie  extraordinary  phenomena  of  sub-marine  volcanoes 
throwing  up  rocks  and  islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
have  also  been  frequent.  Kircher  mentions  one  in  1538  ; 
according  to  Captain  Boid,  in  1638,  “an  island  of  great 
magnitude  was  thrown  up  fifteen  leagues  to  the  west  of 
St.  Michael’s,  which  remained  unaltered  for  many  yeai-s, 
and  then  suddenly  disajjpeared  and  sank  to  an  unfathom- 
able depth.  , , In  1091  numerous  little  islets  were  up- 

lifted round  the  shores  of  St.  Michael’s  and  again,  “ in 
1 719  a large  circular  island,  nine  miles  in  diameter,  was 
thrown  up,  which  disappeared  in  the  year  1723,  sinking 
into  a deptli  of  seventy  fathoms.’’  But  the  best  known  of 
all  these  transitory  islands  was  that  which  during  the 
short  period  of  its  existence  bore  the  name  of  “ The  Sa- 
brina.” It  is  thus  described  by  our  author  ; — 

“ Again,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1811,  and  at  the  same  place  (off 
the  -western  extremity  of  St.  Michael’s),  occurred  the  volcanic 
eruption  and  formation  of  the  island  of  Sabrina — which  took  its 
name  from  his  Majesty’s  ship  so  called,  at  that  period  cruising  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  wliose  crew  watched  the  progress.  It 
commenced  by  the  ejection  of  enormous  columns  of  water,  smoke, 
and  stones,  accompanied  by  sub  marine  explosions.  On  the  18th 
the  summit  of  the  crater  ajipeared  above  water  ; on  the  20th  it 
attained  the  height  of  180  feet,  and  on  the  4th  of  Jul}',  when  the 
eruption  ceased,  the  island,  thus  formed,  was  300  leet  high,  and 
a fjuarter  of  a league  in  circumference;  the  little  crater  ot  which 
contained  a basin  of  boiling  water.  All,  however,  totally  disap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  October,  and  sank  in  an  unlathom- 
able  depth.” — p.  194. 

The  reader  may  be  amused  and  instructed  by  comparing 
the  brief  history  of  Sabrina  with  that  of  the  recent  vol- 
canic island  which  as  suddenly  rose  and  almost  as  sud- 
denly disappeared  off  the  coast  of  Sicily.  A curious  and 
detailed  account  of  the  latter  volcanic  island,  drawn  up  by 
an  eye-witness,  will  be  found  in  No.  114  of  the  ‘ Penny 
Magazine.’ 

These  frequent  protrusions  and  immersions  of  islands 
may  satisfactorily  settle  tlie  doubts  (if  any  still  remain)  as 
to  a small  island  off  the  south-east  end  of  St.  George,  seen 
by  Pimento,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  and  by  him  called 
Topo,  but  omitted  in  all  modern  charts  as  non-existent. 
The  fact  is  that  it  has  sunk  into  the  sea  like  Sabrina  and 
the  rest,  and  the  island  said  to  have  been  seen  by  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  late  years,  and  supposed  to  be  Topo,  was  pro- 
bably none  other  than  a more  recently  created  island, 
which  has  also  entirely  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean. 

This  long  mention  of  earthquakes  and  land  and  sea  vol- 
canoes will,  we  fear,  prove  a great  drawback  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  our  readers,  to  the  paradise  which  Captain 
Boid,  not  without  good  reason,  describes  the  Azores  to  be. 
A more  serious  objection,  however,  in  our  own  eyes,  would 
arise  from  the  indolence,  filth,  and  ignorance  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  earthquakes  have  not  often  done  much  mis- 
chief, and  volcanic  eruptions  are,  with  very  rare  excep- 
tions indeed,  preceded  by  timely  warnings,  during  which 
people  may  put  themselves  in  safety. 

All  the  islands  are  remarkable  for  a number  of  romantic 
caverns  which  frequently  extend  500  or  600  feet  in  length, 
being  of  great  height,  and  having  occasionally  a fountain 
of  limpid  water  at  the  end.  Captain  Boid  is  of  opinion 
that  these  singular  caverns,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
ornamented  with  stalactitic  formations,  “ have  been  formed 
by  the  flow  of  lava  over  liglit  masses  of  frialde  soft  scoriae, 
which  at  subsequent  periods  have  gradually  settled  down, 
and  left  a vaulted  space  above— or  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  influx  of  waters,  leaving  the  structure  of  lava 
that  superposed  them.” 

Our  author  thus  generally  describes  the  hot  and  mine- 
ral springs : — 

“ The  Azores,  as  will  be  easily  imagined  from  the  foregoing 
geological  description,  abound  with  a great  variety  of  mineral 
waters  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  and  temperature,  and  which 
alone  might  be  rendered  a source  of  wealth  to  the  inliabitants, 
if  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  accomodations  of  life  were 
such  as  to  induce  visitors  to  resort  thither  to  profit  by  their  be- 
neficial effects.  Amongst  the  most  valuable,  curious,  and  exten- 
sive, are  those  of  the  Val  das  Furnas,  and  Ribiere  Grande,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Michael’s;  those  of  Fluxofra,  near  Angra,  in  the 
island  of  Terceira  ; and  at  Pico  and  Flores.  The  maximum  heat 
of  these  springs  is  about  five  degrees  beyond  boiling  point,  which 
serves  to  prove  the  permanent  activity  of  the  subterranean  fires. 
They  are  rationally  supposed  also  either  to  prevent  earthquakes, 
that  otherwise  would  occur,  or  to  diminish  their  destructive 


power  by  the  heated  vapours  incessantly  thrown  off  to  an  incal- 
culable extent  from  these  numerous  vents.” — pp.  19,  20. 

The  .soil  of  the  Azores,  like  that  of  most  volcanic  coun- 
tries, is  remarkably  prolific.  The  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  lava  districts  generally,  are  planted  with  vines, 
oranges,  and  lemons ; whilst  in  the  plains  below,  where 
decomposition  has  afforded  a rich  loamy  soil,  grain,  pulse, 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  grown  with  singular 
success. 

“ Rural  economy  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  a dead  letter  in  this 
country.  On  account  of  the  deep  ignorance  of  the  people,  the 
practice  of  agriculture  is  but  little,  and  the  science  less  known, 
throughout  the  islands.  The  rude  system  of  their  forefathers  is 
still  pursued,  and  their  implements  and  utensils  would  be  dis- 
graceful to  savages  in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  They  merely  turn 
over  the  soil,  throw  in  the  seed  at  random,  and  so  bountiful  is 
nature,  that  a very  short  interval  produces  abundant  returns. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  capability  of  the  soil,  that  were  every  advan- 
tage taken,  these  islands  might  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  grain 
for  the  support  of  five  or  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  instead  of 
200,000  ; even  now,  they  occasionally  supply  the  markets  of 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Madeira,  with  wheat,  barley,  and  pulse  of 
all  sorts. 

“ If,  perchance,  it  is  deemed  indispensable  to  give  additional 
stimulus  to  the  soil,  they  sow  a crop  of  lupins,  (which  at  these 
islands  grow  luxuriantly,  and  to  an  extraordinary  size,)  and, 
when  about  three  feet  high,  they  plough  it  all  into  the  soil, 
which,  from  the  peculiarly  fertilizing  properties  of  this  plant,  re- 
ceives a richness  that  soon  renders  it  ready  for  the  succeeding 
crop  of  grain.  The  lupin  is  a valuable  herb  in  the  Azores,  and 
is  everywhere  cultivated  to  a great  e.xtent.  The  seeds,  after 
being  well  soaked  in  salt  or  sea  water,  (to  divest  them  of  their 
bitterness)  constitute  a favorite  and  most  nutritious  food  for  the 
lower  orders  ; and  the  plant  furnishes  an  excellent  green  meat 
for  cattle ; although,  from  its  inebriating  qualities,  it  should  only 
be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a time. 

“ Graciosa,  St.  Michael,  and  Fayal  may  be  considered,  on 
account  of  the  general  superiority  of  soil,  as  the  most  flourishing 
in  point  of  agriculture;  and  Pico,  Terceira,  and  Santa  Maria 
least  so. 

“ Settlers  and  commercial  visitors  have,  from  time  to  time, 
introduced  plants,  herbs,  and  trees  of  various  kinds  to  such  an 
extent,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  Azores  already  pro- 
duce all  the  classes  peculiar  to  northern,  as  well  as  many  from 
tropical  and  equatorial  countries ; and  so  favourable  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  climate,  1 feel  convinced  that,  with  care,  scientific  cul- 
tivation, and  a judicious  choice  of  suitable  localities,  the  produc- 
tions of  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  might  be  brought  to 
perfection  here.  All  those  herbs  and  plants  celebrated  for  their 
medicinal  q\ialities,  essences,  odours,  and  dies,  are  to  be  found  in 
abnndance  ; and  might,  under  the  influence  of  commercial 
activity,  furnish  an  immense  source  of  wealth.  Excellent  coffee 
and  tobacco  grow  luxuriantly,  although  now  only  cultivated  for 
private  consumption  by  a few  individuals  ; all  the  commonest,  as 
well  as  most  delicate  culinary  vegetables  known  are  likewise  in- 
cluded; white  hemp  and  flax  are  both  of  fine  growth,  and  furnish 
wherewithal  to  supply  the  poor  with  sufficient  for  their  con- 
sumption of  the  manufactured  produce. 

“ All  the  tuberose  plants  grow  in  these  islands  with  great  faci- 
lity, and  many  are  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent,  particu- 
larly the  common  and  sweet  potatoe,  and  the  yam.  The  myrtle 
grows  indigenously,  and  in  large  quantities — indeed  is  so  common, 
that  the  juice  expressed  from  its  branches  is  commonly  made  use 
of  by  the  peasants  for  tanning  their  own  leather. 

“ The  fruits  of  the  Azores  might,  by  care  and  attention,  be 
rendered,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  climate,  even  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  country  ; but  in  order  for  fruits  to  be 
brought  to  perfection,  the  exercise  of  delicate  skill  and  horticul- 
tural science  is  generally  requisite ; and  these  being  totally  un- 
know'n  here,  many  of  the  fruit-trees  (of  which  every  species  may 
be  seen)  either  bear  no  fruit  at  all,  or  of  a nature  ungrateful  to 
the  palate;  for  instance,  the  peach,  apricot,  olive,  and  others. 
The  luscious  banana,  however,  grows  here  luxuriantly ; and  is 
not  only  a great  acquisition  as  a fruit,  but  also  gives  an  extra 
charm  to  the  face  of  the  country  from  its  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque foliage,  which  fills  up  many  a landscape  with  graceful- 
ness, that  to  be  duly  appreciated  should  be  seen,  not  described. 

“ With  respect  to  ornamental  horticulture,  general  absence  of 
all  taste  or  skill — nay,  even  of  inclination  to  acquire  them — is  so 
great,  that  it  is  totally  neglected,  excepting  amongst  a few  foreign 
settlers,  English  and  American,  who  here  and  there  display  that 
refined  which  superior  education  always  imparts ; and  at 
the  same  time  they  have  furnished  a proof  of  the  perfection  to 
which  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  world  may  be  brought  in 
this  lovely  climate.  M'e  might  particularize  the  quinta  of  the 
American  Consul  of  Fayal,  whose  house,  built  by  himself,  stands 
on  an  interesting  eminence,  looking  towards  the  sea  in  front  of 
the  picturesque  mountain  of  Pico;  and  at  one  coup-d'oril  exhibits 
in  the  surrounding  garden  the  most  striking  aud  magnificent 
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combination  of  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers  peculiar  to  all  cli- 
mates and  countries  that  can  be  imagined.  With  all  the  rare 
productions  that  now  constitute  the  pride  of  our  European  gar- 
dens may  be  seen  tastefully  mingled  the  ornamental  trees  and 
plants  of  the  tropics— namely,  all  the  various  tribes  of  palms, 
the  numerous  species  of  cactus,  the  dragon’s  blood,  aloe,  judas 
tree,  etc.,  which,  blended  with  thelig-tree,  our  own  admired  weep- 
ing willow,  the  orange,  lemon,  and  vine,  produce  an  effect  per- 
fectly enchanting— nay,  even  the  beauty  of  our  own  native 
flowers  is  here  improved  ! The  hydrangia,  geranium,  and 
oleander  are  of  enormous  growth  \ the  fuchsia  assumes  (juite  an 
arborescent  form ; and  the  camelia  japonica  rises  up  with  the 
height  and  strength  of  a forest  tree.” — pp.  30 — 35. 

The  islands,  moreover,  abound  in  cattle,  that  furnish 
some  of  the  best  beet  in  the  world.  The  best  cattle  are  at 
St.  George’s  and  St.  Michael’s.  Sheep  also  are  everywhere 
numerous,  though  bred  only  lor  the  sake  ot  tiie  wool,  the 
inhabitants  scarcely  ever  eating  mutton.  Goats  exist  in 
myriads,  and  as  for  pigs,  the  Captain  says  they  swarm  to 
excess  as  in  Portugal,  “and  are  seen  lying  about  the  streets 
of  towns  and  villages  to  the  great  interruption  of  pedes- 
trians.” Horses  are  rare,  small,  and  of  an  inferior  breed, 
but  a.sses  abound  to  a prodigious  extent,  and  are,  with 
bullocks,  the  usual  beasts  of  burden.  They  have  all  the 
domestic  birds  of  Europe,  but  geese  and  turkeys  are  not 
very  numerous.  Among  the  wild  birds'are  pigeons,  the 
red-legged  partridge,  woodcocks,  snipes,  quails,  and  others 
common  to  Portugal.  Among  singing  birds  are  the  real 
canary,  the  black-bird,  the  thrush,  and  many  others,  each 
species  being  incredibly  numerous,  and  the  harmony  ol 
their  mingled  notes  producing  a most  enchanting  eliect 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  evening.  The  fish— or, 
as  our  author  chooses  to  call  them,  the  “ pescatory  tribes  ” 
—are  in  extraordinary  abundance,  and  of  almost  un- 
equalled variety.  The  Captain  continues — 

“ The  adjacent  seas  abound  with  the  spermaceti  whale  and 
other  oleaginous  species,  such  as  the  tunny  and  bonito ; while 
tbe  coasts  of  each  island  produce  prodigious  quantities  of  all  sorts, 
both  calculated  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  poor,  and  to  gratify 
the  delicate  palates  of  the  rich. 

“ In  the  insect  tribe  the  most  profitable  are  the  bee,  the  silk- 
worm, and  the  cochineal  : the  honey  of  the  former,  however,  is 
of  inferior  quality,  as  is  supposed  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  these  little  animals  procure  food  from  the  abundant 
flowers  throughout  the  year  ; but  the  two  latter,  if  under  the 
influence  of  industry,  would  prove  an  immense  source  of  riches 
to  the  islands.  The  most  obnoxious  insects  are  flies,  gnats,  bugs, 
and  fleas,  which,  during  the  warm  qeason,  infest  houses  in  a 
most  extraordinary  degree, — the  two  last  arising  from  the  ha- 
bitual filth  and  neglect  of  the  inhabitants.  If  we  except  the  little 
creatures  just  named,  the  islands  are  free  from  venomous  animals 
of  any  sort.” — pp.  36,  37. 

St.  Michael  is  the  largest  and,  perhaps,  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  Azores”’,  but  Angra  inTerceira  is  considered 
as  the  capital  of  all  the  islands.  From  the  nature  of  its 
coasts  Terceira  might  easily  be  made  almost  impregnable, 

“ The  population  of  the  nine  islands  composing  this  archipe- 
lago,” says  Captain  B.,  “ is  found  by  a recent  census  to  comprise 
about  250,000  souls— a number  not  amounting  to  one-sixth  of 
what  they  are  enabled  to  maintain,  if  we  consider  the  immense 
tracts  of  fertile  land  that  lie  deserted  and  uncultivated — a cir- 
cumstance easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  oppressive  tyranny 
and  grasping  propensities  of  the  governors  and  ecclesiastics,  &c.” 

Our  author  thinks  that  the  character  of  these  islanders, 
with  all  its  defects,  has  several  advantageous  traits  that 
might  be  rapidly  improved  by  a good  government.  Though 
naturally  indolent,  when  once  induced  to  work  they  are 
extremely  laborious  ; they  are  apt,  inoffensive,  mild,  and 
civil,  and  the  Captain  says,  that  the  lower  orders  and 
peasantry  are  very  superior  to  the  same  classes  in  Portu- 
gal. This,  however,  is  not  saying  much  for  the  Azorians, 
for  while  we  think  the  Spanish  peasantry  (no  offence  to 
Mr.  O’Connell  or  his  tail)  the  finest  peasantry  in  Europe, 
we  think  their  neighbours  the  Portuguese  the  very  worst — 
the  worst,  most  assuredly  they  are,  of  all  we  have  seen. 
The  Captain  adds — 

“ They  (the  lower  order  and  peasantry  of  the  Azores)  are  in- 
tolerably dirty,  full  of  vermin,  and  in  consequence  subject  to 
cutaneous  disorders,  particularly  itch;  their  dress  is  rude,  and 
that  of  each  island  peculiar  to  itself.” 

* St.  Michael  is  forty-five  miles  in  length,  by  from  six  to  twelve 
in  breadth.  Its  population  is  said  to  be  above  100,000.  Corvo, 
the  smallest  and  most  northerly  of  all  the  Azores,  is  only  six  miles 
long  and  three  broad,  with  a population  of  about  900. 


Of  f he  moral  qualifies  of  the  middling  and  upper  classes 
he  gives  a still  less  favourable  account.  But,  after  all,  as 
our  author  seems  well  aware,  the  defects  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  population  spring  from  the  same  sources, — from 
tyrannical  government,  corrupt  administration,  bigotry,  in- 
dolence, and  an  almost  total  absence  of  intellectual  amuse- 
ment and  wholesome  excitement.  We  never  yet  passed 
any  time  in  a country  where  these  causes  had  been  in  active 
operation  for  centuries,  without  being  positively  surprised 
that  the  people  were  not  much  worse  than  we  found  them. 
We  were  prepared  to  expect  a sturdy  growth  of  ignorance 
in  these  dependencies  of  Portugal,  but  confess  that  the 
following  story  told  about  the  island  of  St.  Mary’s,  which 
contains  a population  of  nearly  6000  souls,  rather  staggered 
us.  The  Captain,  however,  seems  to  tell  it  seriously  and 
in  good  faith. 

“ The  degraded  ignorant  condition  of  the  inhabitants,”  says 
he,  “ may  be  easily  imagined  from  the  following  anecdote  related 
to  me  by  a judicial  person,  who  recently  held  a situation  there.  On 
his  appointment  he  thought  it  necessary  to  commence,  as  early  as 
possible,  the  work  of  reform  and  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the 
island,  which  he  saw  was  so  much  required.  He  consequently 
i.ssued  some  decree  relative  to  that  object,  giving  orders  that  it 
might  be  stuck  up  in  different  parts  of  the  town  ; when  one  of  his 
brother  dignitaries,  a native,  and  better  acquainted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  countrymen,  exclaimed—'  Such  a mode  of  communi- 
cation is  perfectly  useless,  and  might  just  as  well  be  in  Hebrew  or 
Arabic,  for  we  have  only  two  women  and  one  man  in  the  island 
that  can  read !’  ” 

Owing  to  mal-administration  and  their  neglected  state, 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  Azores  only  amounts  to  524,500 
crowns.  The  government  expenditure,  however,  for  all  the 
nine  islands  is'stated  not  tobe  higherthan  191,000  crowns, 
leaving  a balance  of  333,400  crowns  (about  equal  to 
84,000/.  sterling),  which  is  annually  remitted  to  Portugal. 

Captain  Bold’s  little  volume  contains  much  more  in- 
formation on  points  connected  with  the  climate,  statistics, 
monastic  establishments  (which  were  all  suppressed  by 
Don  Pedro  in  his  summary  manner),  agriculture,  trade, 
navigation,  and  future  prospects  of  these  islands.  It  has 
always  been  said  by  seamen,  that  among  all  the  Azores 
there  is  not  one  good  port  for  vessels  ofburden.  The  Cap- 
tain, from  experience,  recommends  that  of  Horta  in  Fayal, 
as  being  the  most  eligible,  having  decidedly  the  best 
roadstead,  besides  the  advantages  of  possessing  abundant 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  maritime  resources  at  hand. 
He  proposes  a plan  for  rendering  Horta  an  enclosed  and 
well-sheltered  harbour,  at  little  expense,  by  means  chiefly 
of  the  new  floating  breakwaters.  Were  there  a tranquil 
and  enlightened  government  in  Portugal,  we  should  think 
this  plan  ought  to  attract  its  attention. 

We  had  marked  some  passages  in  the  volume  that 
seemed  to  require  more  severe  castigation  than  any  we 
have  given  in  this  article  ; but  contenting  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  saying,  we  regret  he  has  bestowed  some  five 
and  thirty  pages  on  the  public  all  about  private  quarrels 
with  one  Captain  Peter  Pins,  or  Fins,  or  Mins  (we  neither 
remember  nor  care  which) — we  shall  take  leave  of  Captain 
Boid  in  the  following  pleasant  extract,  wherein  he  describes 
the  growth  of,  and  trading  in,  St.  Michael  oranges 

“ The  country  surrounding  Alagoa  is  extremely  rich  and  fer- 
tile, producing  grain  and  wine,  with  abundance  ot  the  finest 
oranges  and  lemons  of  St.  Michael’s  ; and  we  spent  a quarter  of  an 
hour  in  an  adjoining  orange  quinta,  where  an  intelligent  old  man 
amused  us  with  a history  ot  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  that 
fruit,  to  the  following  effect.  The  orange  plantations,  or  quintas, 
are  in  general  the  property  of  the  morgados  ; they  are  of  large 
extent,  always  encircled  by  a wall  from  15  to  20  feet  high,  and 
within  a thick  plantation  belt  of  the  faya,  cedar-tree,  fern,  biich, 
etc.,  to  protect  the  orange-trees  from  the  sea  breezes. 

The  trees  are  propagated  from  shoots  or  layers,  which  are 
bent  at  the  lower  end  into  the  ground,  and  covered  with  soil 
until  roots  begin  to  strike,  when  they  are  separated  from  the 
parent  stem,  and  transplanted  into  a small  excavated  well  about 
three  feet  deep  (lined  with  pieces  of  lava,  and  surrounded  at  the 
top  by  plantations  of  laurel,  young  faya,  and  broom),  until  the 
tender  orange  plants  are  sufficiently  strong,  at  which  period  the 
plantations  immediately  round  them  are  removed,  and  each  plant 
begins  to  shoot  up  and  flourish,  after  which  no  further  care  is 
taken  of  it,  beyond  tarring  occasionally  the  stem  to  prevent  in- 
jury by  insects;  and  it  in  time  spreads  out  with  the  majestic 
luxuriance  of  a chesnut-tree.  In  this  country  it  only  requires 
seven  years  to  bring  an  orange  plantation  to  good  bearing ; and 
I each  tree,  on  arriving  at  full  growth,  a few  years  after,  will  then 
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annually,  upon  an  averapje,  produce  from  12,000  to  16,000 
oranges  : — a gentleman  told  me  he  Lad  once  gathered  26,000. 

“ The  crops  are  purchased  previous  to  their  arriving  at  a state 
of  maturity  by  the  merchants,  who  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
probable  year's  produce  through  the  medium  of  experienced  men, 
and  then  make  their  offer  accordingly.  The  men  thus  employed 
to  value  orange  crops,  gain  a livelihood  thereby  ; and  such  is  the 
skill  whereto  they  attain,  that,  by  walking  once  through  a plan- 
tation, and  giving  a general  glance  at  the  trees,  they  are  enabled 
to  state,  with  the  most  astonishing  accuracy,  on  what  number  of 
boxes  the  merchant  may  calculate.  It  becomes,  however,  quite 
a matter  of  speculation  to  the  purchaser,  as  orange  crops  are  a 
very  uncertain  property,  and  subject  to  various  casualties  be- 
tween the  time  they  are  thus  valued  and  the  gathering.  For 
instance,  a continuance  of  cold  north  or  north-easterly  wind  will 
cut  them  off; — a violent  storm  will  sometimes  lay  the  whole  crop 
on  the  ground  in  a night,  or  it  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by 
insects. 

“ Nothing  can  exceed  the  rich  luxuriant  appearance  of  these 
Hesperian  gardens,  during  the  principal  fruit  months — namely, 
from  November  to  March,  when  the  emerald  tints  of  the  unripe 
and  golden  hue  of  the  mature  fruit  mingle  their  beauties  with 
the  thick  dark  foliage  of  the  trees ; and  the  bright  odoriferous 
blossom,  which  dilFuses  a sweetness  through  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  is  quite  delicious. 

“ The  present  amount  of  oranges  and  lemons  exported,  is  up- 
wards of  120,000  bo.xes,  and  nearly  seventy  or  eighty  vessels  are 
sometimes  seen  lying  in  the  roads,  waiting  to  carry  them  to 
Europe.  Besides  these,  a large  quantity  of  the  sweet  lemon  is 
cultivated  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants:  it  is  produced 
by  grafting  the  sour  lemon  on  the  orange,  but  is  tasteless  and 
vapid,  though  esteemed  salutary  and  refreshing  by  the  natives. 

“ There  is  a species  of  epicurism  peculiar  to  the  Azores  with 
respect  to  oranges,  particularly  observed  by  the  higher  clas.ses, 
who  only  eat  that  side  which  has  been  most  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  is  of  course,  in  its  fresh  state,  easily  distinguished  by  the 
tint — a refinement  we  are  unal>le  to  emulate,  the  colour  being 
rendered  uniform  by  age.” — pp.  154 — 157. 


NEW  NAUTICAL  ALMANAC. 

New  Nautical  Almanac,  for  the  year  1835,  containing,  in  addition 

to  the  usual  Information,  extended  Tables  of  Lunar  Distances, 

Slc.  &c.  By  John  Herapatb,  IMember  of  various  Scientific 

Societies.  London  : Whittaker  and  Co. 

This  is  a piracy  from  the  ‘ Nautical  Almanac.'  W'^e  un- 
derstand that  the  publishers,  upon  being  threatened  with 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  pro- 
fessed their  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction, 
and  engaged  to  sell  no  more  copies.  We  can  readily  be- 
lieve the  excuse  of  that  respectable  firm;  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  of  its  members  would  ever  think  of  examining  the 
tables  presented  to  them  with  the  Nautical  or  any  other 
almanac,  or  would  even  know  what  would  be  the  proper 
test  of  unfair  copying.  But  there  is  no  such  excuse  for 
the  editor. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  an  impression,  that  because 
the  stamp-duty  was  taken  off,  the  right  of  private  property 
no  longer  existed  in  almanacs.  We  have  only  just  seen  an 
apology  in  the  public  papers  by  the  parties  who  tliought 
that  ‘ Vox  Stelhirum,  a Loyal  Almanac,’  might  be  coun- 
terfeited under  the  title  of  ‘Vox  Astrorum,  & Royal  Al- 
manac.’ Whether  the  assumption  of  royalty,  instead  of 
loyalty,  be  an  overt  act  of  high  treason  or  not,  we  must 
leave  to  the  lawyers  ; but  as  we  are  no  longer  in  the  age 
■when  a publican  was  hanged  for  saying  his  son  was  ” lieir 
to  the  crownV  we  suppose  it  is  only  an  offence  against  the 
Stationers’  Company.  This  it  certainly  is  ; and  the  thing 
we  most  regret  is,  that  it  was  the  counterfeit  which  attacked 
astrology. 

To  return  to  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The  editor  begins 
by  saying,  that“tlie  work,  under  the  direction  of  the 
English  government,  has  materially  departed  from  its 
original  purpose  ; and  has  so  increased  in  size,  and 
consequently  in  price,  as  to  be  a serious  inconvenience 
to  that  class  ot  ])ersons  for  wliich  it  was  intended, 
while  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  growing 
wants  of  the  seaman.”  In  almost  every  letter  of  this 
there  is  either  ignorance  or  ])ervcrseness.  First,  The 
original  purpose  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  was  to  serve 
l)oth  seamen  and  astronomers  ; we  should  perhaps  rather 
say,  to  serve  the  former,  both  directly  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  latter.  For  whatever  helps  the  astronomer, 
makes  him  better  able  to  help  the  seaman.  This  was  Dr. 
Maskelyne’s  intention  when  he  proposed  llie  work  to  the 
government,  as  appears  from  his  first  prelace. 


Secondly,  The  government  almanac,  though  increased  in 
size  to  more  than  double  its  former  amount,  has  not  in- 
creased in  price  one  farthing.  For  this  there  were  two 
very  good  reasons.  The  government  considered  that  the 
object  was  national,  and  was  prepared  to  throw  the  addi- 
tional expense  upon  the  public,  not  upon  the  seaman.  In 
the  second  place,  better  organization,  and  judicious  eco- 
nomy on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  rendered  the 
additional  expense  not  worth  naming,  if  indeed  there  shall 
be  found,  on  the  average,  to  be  any  at  all. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Herapath  says  that  the  present  Nautical 
Almanac  is  “ a serious  inconvenience  to  that  class  of  per- 
sons for  which  it  was  intended.”  The  whole  inconvenience 
amounts  to  this, — that  the  seaman  has  to  turn  over  more 
pages  than  he  had  before,  and  his  matter  is  contained  in 
the  same  book  with  that  of  the  astronomer.  But  every 
care  has  been  taken  to  put  that  which  more  particularly 
belongs  to  the  astronomer  by  itself,  as  far  as  that  could  be 
done ; and  if  the  inconvenience  were  very  serious — which 
we  doubt — the  seaman  has  the  option  of  tearing  out  nine- 
tenths,  at  least,  of  what  he  does  not  want,  or  putting  it  in 
a separate  volume.  And  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
seamen  are  now  frequently  engaged  in  scientific  voyages, 
for  the  purposes  of  which  the  old  Nautical  Almanac  was 
altogether  insufficient.  The  greatest  inconvenience  to  the 
seaman,  in  the  new  Government  Almanac,  was  the  substi- 
tution of  mean  time,  in  many  cases,  where  he  had  been 
used  to  apparent  time.  But  Mr.  Herapath  adopts  mean 
time  ; indeed,  he  could  not  have  copied  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac without  so  doing. 

Fourthly,  “ Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for  the 
growing  wants  of  the  seaman.”  The  wants  of  the  seaman 
must,  according  to  Mr.  Herapath,  have  been  growing  nega- 
tively, as  the  algebraist  would  say  ; for  if  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac he  small,  his  extract  from  it  is  less.  All  that  we 
can  say  is,  that  on  the  committee  wliich  recommended 
the  alterations  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  were  nine 
naval  officers,  whose  opinion  (we  do  not  speak  without 
book)  was,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  most  influential 
in  deciding  all  questions  in  which  tlie  seaman  was  directly 
concerned.  We  do  not  say  they  were  all  present  at  every 
meeting  ; but  not  only  the  absent  (to  our  knowledge),  but 
others,  were  invited  to  lay  their  sentiments  in  writing  be- 
fore the  Committee.  Wliat,  then,  are  these  “ growing 
wants,”  wliich  seamen  cannot  detect,  but  which  Mr.  He- 
rapath, not  a seaman,  laments  so  sincerely  that  he  cannot 
relieve  his  swelling  heart  witliout  giving  poor  Jack— not 
an  additional  allowance  of  food,  because  he  is  a growing 
boy — but  only  apart  of  what  his  niggardly  officers  thought 
fit  to  place  him  upon  ? The  only  fear  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  must  have  been,  lest  they  should  give  too 
much  ; and  they  were  anxious,  without  tasking  the  power 
of  the  sailor  too  highly,  to  encourage  him  to  become  a 
little  more  of  an  astronomer,  by  placing  the  means  in  his 
hands,  if  he  chose  to  avail  himself  of  tliem. 

But,  probably,  the  editor  thinks  one  or  two  subsidiary 
tables  constitute  a provision  for  the  growing  wants  whicli 
he  has  detected.  M’e  think  the  wants  must  be  trifling,  if 
it  be  so ; and  if  this  be  not  fully  shown  in  publications 
professedly  nautical,  we  will  undertake  to  do  it  ourselves. 
We  differ  from  him  entirely  as  to  their  merits,  but  shall 
not  (except  in  the  case  aforesaid)  enter  into  discussions  too 
astronomical  for  our  readers.  What  we  now  want  to  make 
evident  is,  that  astronomical  piracy  may  be  made  an  object 
of  public  exposure,  even  to  those  who  are  not  astronomers. 
The  proof  is  as  follows  : — The  places  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  (Mr.  Herapath  has 
omitted  the  other  planets)  coincide  precisely  with  those 
given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Now,  it  is  notorious  to 
all  who  are  used  to  calculation,  that  if  two  coniiniters, 
using  the  same  tables,  and  tire  same  general  method,  were 
to  begin  calculating  the  places  of  the  planets,  there  are  so 
many  little  discretionary  circumstances,  affecting  tenths  of 
seconds  in  right  ascension  and  declination  (we  might  say 
seconds  in  the  latter),  tliat  it  is  almost  incredible  that  they 
should  produce  a succession  of  tire  same  results,  within  a 
twentieth  of  a second  in  right  ascension,  and  half  a second 
in  declination.  We  miglil  almost  as  well  suppose  they 
sliould  draw  tire  same  tickets,  in  tire  same  order,  blindfold, 
from  a lottery.  But  Mr.  Herapath  coincides  witli  tire 
Nautical  Almanac  to  this  extent  in  every  part  of  his 
tables  of  the  planets.  Indeed,  the  only  dift'erence  we  can 
detect  is,  that  he  goes  to  one  decimal  place  of  seconds  of 
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time,  while  the  Government  Almanac  goes  to  two,  &c. 
We  'should  also  add,  that  the  logarithms  attached  lo  the 
lunar  distances  differ  sometimes  by  a unit  in  the  last 

places.  . 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  copying  will  not 
be  denied  ; but  if  so,  and  Mr.  Herapath  will  send  us  all  the 
original  computations  within  a fortnight  i'rom  the  time  ot 
publication  of  this  number,  we  will  do  him  full  justice. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  lunar  distances,  which  Mr. 
Herapath  says  in  his  title-page  are  extended,  and  in  liis 
preface  that  there  are  “ many  more  than  in  either  ot  the 
French  or  English  works.”  To  verify  this  assertion,  we 
have  examined  the  month  of  January,  and  we  really  find 
eleven  instances  which  are  not  in  the  ‘ Nautical  Almanac. 
That  is,  just  enough  to  fill  up  the  six  pages  belonging 
to  each  month.  There  are  six  pages  ot  stars  in  both 
almanacs,  and  the  page  ot  Mr.  Herapath  s holds  a little 
more  than  that  in  the  government  almanac.  He  has 
begun  by  making  up  this  small  difference,  and  in  the 
month  of  January  we  find  11  instances  added  to  the  136 
already  in  the  government  almanac,  being  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  whole.  But  he  has  not  adhered  to  his 
resolution  throughout ; for,  by  the  time  we  come  to  the 
month  of  March,  we  find  an  hiatus  in  the  page.  Theie 
are  jilenty  of  stars  available  enough,  which  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  government  almanac,  because  it  is 
very  essential  that  the  same  part  of  each  month  should 
occupy  the  same  position  exactly  in  the  part  devoted  to 
that  month.  As  in  the  case  of  the  planets,  so  here,  Mr. 
Herapath’s  distances  agree  to  the  nearest  second  with 
those  of  the  government. 

But  even  supposing  that  to  more  than  1500  lunar  dis- 
tances in  the  ‘ NauHcal  Almanac,’  Mr.  Herapath  had 
added  200,  or  about  one  additional  instance  every  two 
da3'S,  w'ould  tbis  give  him  a claim  to  say  he  had  added 
“ many  more?”  He  is  a mathematician,  and  knows  the 
relative  meaning  of  the  word  many : so  also  does  the 
public,  who  are  not  in  the  habit  ot  thinking  that  1500  is 
considerably  extended  by  being  made  into  1700.  And 
here  we  believe  we  are  much  above  the  mark,  and  that 
we  have  underrated  the  government  almanac,  and  ovei- 
rated  Mr.  Herapath’s  additions. 

We  pass  over  much  more  matter  of  detail,  to  make  some 
general  observations  upon  the  facts  which  we  consider 
proved.  Ferhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  Nautical 
Almanac’  is  public  property,  and  therelore  may  be  pil- 
laged by  individuals.  This  is  not  ecjuitable  : the  govern- 
ment, acting  for  the  public,  has  made  a large  outlay,  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  save  as  much  of  it  as  they  can.  in.order 
that  the  public  may  be  reimbursed,  as  tar  as  possible,  the 
expense  of  computing  and  printing.  The  outlay  w'hich 
the  Admiraltj’  has  wdselj’  risked,  was  not  meant  lor  the 
first  person  who  chose  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  proceeds  hy 
extracting  the  most  essential  part,  and  underselling  the 
government  publisher.  The  authorities  would  have  inost 
richl}'  deserved,  and  we  doubt  not  would  have  received, 
the  censure  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons, if  they  had  tacitly  admitted  the  principle  that  the 
former  has  not  the  rights  ot  an  individual  over  the  returns 
of  national  property. 

But  if  any  useful  purpose  could  have  been  answered,  it 
would  still  have  been  for  the  Admiralty  to  decide  whether 
the  nation  would  be  better  reimbursed  by  allowing  indi- 
viduals to  copy  the  ‘ Nautical  Almanac,’  for  the  gaming 
of  the  suppo.sed  advantage,  than  by  retaining  the  work  in 
their  own  hands.  But  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence ? The  king’s  navy,  doubtless,  would  have  been 
supplied  by  regulation  with  the  complete  almanac  ; but 
the  merchant  vessels  would  have  found  a speculator  next 
year,  who  thought  that  an  eighteenpenny  dose  from  the 
national  work  would  have  done  as  well  as  Mr.  HerapaUi’s 
at  half-a-crown.  Therefore,  instead  ot  the  Nautical 
Almanac  being  the  medium  through  which  more  astrono- 
mical knowledge  might  be  diffused  through  the  whole  ot 
the  naval  world,  it  would  be  the  source  from  which  suc- 
cessive adventurers  would  try  how  much  they  could 
reduce  that  which  at  present  exists.  Probably  this  was 
the  fear  which  dictated  the  special  act  of  parliament  by 
which  all  Admiralty  tables  are  protected.  If  the  pub- 
lishers are  not  made  liable  to  a fine  ot  twenty  pounds  for 
every  copy  they  have  sold,  it  will  either  arise  Irom  the 
lenity  of  the  government,  or  from  the  strictness  with  which 
penal  acts  are  construed. 


The  liability  to  error  is  also  a serious  reason  why  mere 
copyism  should  not  be  allowed.  Such  a mercenary  spirit 
is  not  likely  to  care  much  about  correctness,  though  it  is 
l)ut  fair  to  say  that  the  present  has  been  a careful  copy. 
But  who  shall  answer  for  the  next?  And  though  a false 
reckoning  will  not  always  sink  a ship  which  keeps  a good 
look  out,  yet  it  is  the  advantage  of  a correct  almanac, 
that  it  has  a tendency  to  preserve  negligence  for  the 
punishment  of  a court-martial  or  a court  ot  law  at  home, 
instead  of  a rock  or  a shoal  at  sea. 

There  is  no  notice  in  any  part  of  the  work,  of  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  taken.  Worse  than  this,  hints  of  inde- 
liendent  calculation  have  been  given,  such  as  “ no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  render  it  accurate.”  If  this  only 
means — “ no  pains  have  been  spared  to  print  correctly 
from  the  Nautical  Almanac,”  it  is  a very  disingenuous 
evasion.  If  it  means  anything  more,  if  it  implies  that 
the  work  is  the  result  of  independent  calculation,— we  say 
it  with  pain, — we  do  not  believe  it. 

This  suppression  was  extremely  unfair  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who  has  the  same  sort  ot  interest  in  the  character 
of  the  Nautical  Almanac  which  an  author  has  in  that  of 
his  work  ; and  the  computers,*  who  have  an  interest  of 
the  same  kind,  are  not  the  less  aggrieved,  that  they  do 
not  share  the  direct  responsibility  : and  it  w’ould  be  as 
absurd  to  say  that  no  injury  would  have  been  done  to  Sir 
W.  Scott  by'  a garbled  version  of  his  novels,  because  the 
loss  fell  on  the  publisher,  as  that  the  labour  of  the  director 
of  the  almanac  may  be  pillaged,  because  the  Admiralty 
must  bear  the  loss.  This  is  the  more  particularly  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  because  the  extreme  care 
and  attention,  as  well  as  practical  knowledge,  which  have 
been  displayed  by  the  present  superintendent  (Lieut. 
Stratford,  R.N.)  identify  him  with  the  merit  of  the 
work,  in  a degree  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  his  suc- 
cessors. As  the  person  first  appointed  by  the  Admiralty 
to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Society,  by  which  a completely  new  almanac,  we 
may  say,  w'as  to  be  created,  he  has  had  the  difficult  task 
of  carrying  into  execution  the  heads  ol  a scheme  from 
which  has  arisen  what  is  now  the  most  complete  astrono- 
mical ephemeris  in  Europe.  His  successors  will  not,  for 
a long  time,  have  so  arduous  a degree  of  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  and  this  circumstance  makes  the  present 
attack  upon  his  rights  the  more  unjustifiable. 

In  the  act  of  closing  Mr.  Herapath’s  plagiarism,  our  eye 
lighted  on  the  first  sentence  ol  the  preface,  with  which 
we  cordially  agree.  “ In  presenting  the  Nkw  Nautical 
Almanac  to  the  public,  some  apology  may  be  necessary.” 
Apology  ! ay, — and  retractation. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS. 

Hints  for  the  Improvement  and  for  the  extension  of  the  utility  of 

Mechanics’  Institution.s.  By  L.  HoiiNEit,  Esq,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

( Coininu7iicated  by  the  Author.) 

These  valuable  establishments  for  the  better  education  of 
a large  and  important  portion  of  the  community,  which 
within  the  last  few  years  have  been  founded  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  now  existed  sufficiently 
long  to  afford  the  most  satisfactory  proof,  that  it  is  not  the 
mere  attraction  ot  novelty  which  has  filled  theii  lectuie- 
rooms  and  brought  fresh  accessions  to  the  lists  of  their 
members,  but  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who 
belono-  to  them  to  obtain  useful  and  solid  information. 
No  oiTe  can  doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  must 
be  greatly  advanced  by  improving  the  general  intelligence 
of  our  artisans,  by  spreading  a taste  among  them  for  the 
occupation  of  their  leisure  hours  in  intellectual,  rather 
than  in  sensual,  gratifications,  and  by  multiplying  the 
chances  of  the  development  of  inventive  faculties.  Such 
institutions,  therefore,  deserve  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  all  enlighlened  persons;  and  it  is  a matter  of 
great  moment,  that  those  who  have  studied  the  difficult 
subject  of  the  philosophy  of  the  art  of  teaching,  should 
direct  their  attention  to  them,  with  the  view  to  discover  in 

* There  is  now  a regularly-organized  body  of  computers. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Woolhouse,  has  written  some  papers  in  expla- 
nation of  the  methods  employed,  which  show  original  mathema. 
tical  pi.wer,  and  a very  close  grasp  tf  the  subject. 
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what  manner  this  new  and  powerful  instrument  for  effect- 
ing a great  puldic  good  may  be  made  to  work  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner. 

Most  of  the  Mechanics’  Institutions  may  be  said  by  this 
time  to  have  passed  through  a state  of  probation,  and  their 
success  has  been  very  various  ; some  have  gone  on  flourish- 
ing and  increasing  in  usefulness  from  their  first  estalflisli- 
ment— others  have  fallen  off  and  languished  ; some,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  causes  of  failure  have, 
no  doubt,  also  been  various  ; the  difficulty  of  finding  good 
lecturers  has  been  one  great  source  of  want  of  success,  but 
more,  perhaps,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  defects  in  the  scheme 
of  instuiction.  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  ma- 
naging bodies  should,  from  time  to  time,  either  by  them- 
selves, or  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  persons  of  experience  in 
such  matters,  levise  their  constitutions,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  formed  upon  such  a plan  as,  under 
the  ]ieculiar  circumstances  of  the  place,  is  most  likely  to 
advance  the  objects  for  which  the  institutions  have  been 
ibunded.  They  may  be  considered  under  different  points 
of  view  ; either  as  supplying  a rational,  agreeable,  and  im- 
proving recreation  after  the  labour  of  the  day  is  over,  or 
as  calculated  to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  the  students,  or,  finally,  as  atiording  such  solid  in- 
formation as  a mechanic  may  be  able  to  turn  to  practical 
account  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade.  All  these  objects 
may,  within  certain  limits,  be  compatible  in  the  same  in- 
stitution: for  the  two  first,  a wide  range  of  subjects  may 
be  taken,  but  for  the  last,  an  undivided  attention  must  be 
given  to  a few;  for  in  that  respect  the  institution  may  be 
said  to  supply  to  mechanics  a professional  education 
adapted  to  their  particular  wants.  It  is  to  this  purpose  of 
such  establishments  that  the  present  hints  are  more  espe- 
cially directed. 

The  audience  of  a Mechanics’  Institution  being  com- 
posed of  persons  following  a great  variety  of  trades,  to 
teach  the  processes  in  detail  of  any  particular  ait,  even  if 
it  were  practicable  for  any  good  purpose  in  such  a place, 
would  only  interest  a limited  number.  The  subjects  to  be 
taught  must  therefore  be  such  as  will  be  usei'ul  and  inte- 
resting to  all.  The  branches  oi  science  which  are  of  most 
general  application,  are  unquestionably  the  principles  of 
chemistry  and  of  mechanical  philosophy  ; lor  there  is  no 
art  that  is  practised,  the  processes  of  which  do  not  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  depend  upon  one  or  other,  or  upon 
both,  of  these  princiides.  To  teach  these  effectually,  that 
is,  in  such  a manner  that  the  pupil  shall  get  that  familiar 
acquaintance  with  them  as  to  be  able  to  apply  them  in 
practice,  a systematic  course  is  requisite  ; a course  well 
planned  beforehand,  from  which  all  that  is  extraneous  to 
the  purpose  has  been  carefully  rejected,  and  in  wliich  all 
that  is  most  important  is  I'ully  dwelt  upon.  The  lecturer 
must  duly  consider  the  capacities  of  his  audience  as  reci- 
pients of  what  he  is  teaching,  not  as  regards  their  natural 
abilities,  but  their  previous  preparation.  He  must  recol- 
lect that  they  are  not  like  students  at  a college,  whose  sole 
occupation  it  is  to  learn,  but  persons  who  have  spent  a 
long  day  in,  it  may  be,  a laborious  and  exhausting  employ- 
ment, and  with  few  advantages  for  private  study  : to  use 
a colloquial  expression,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  shoot 
over  the  heads  of  his  hearers,  fl’he  lecturer  must  be  no 
less  on  his  guard  against  being  led  into  the  more  ab- 
struse and  difficult  parts  of  his  subject  liy  an  ambition 
to  exhibit  at  the  conclusion  of  his  course  some  distin- 
guished pupils,  who,  in  prize  exercises,  may  display  extra- 
ordinary acquirements;  for  while  these  few  would  be 
following  him,  the  majority  would  inevitably  be  lost,  and 
be  very  likely  to  be  thus  driven  to  inattention  by  despair: 
his  true  ambition  should  be  to  turn  out  the  largest  possible 
number  thoroughly  conversant  with  that  which  may  be 
acquired  by  average  talents  and  reasonable  attention. 
The  student,  on  the  other  hand,  must  recollect  that  as  there 
is  no  i-oyal  road,  so  likewise  is  there  no  mechanic’s  road 
to  knowledge;  that  before  he  can  get  a fast  hold  of  the 
information  he  is  in  search  of,  he  must  work  long,  pa- 
tiently, and  systematically.  If  college  lectures  do  com- 
paratively little  good  without  frequent  examinations  and 
repetitions,  such  a practice  is  doubly  necessary  in  a ]\Ie- 
clianics’  Institution,  'fhey  must  be  conducted,  however, 
in  such  a manner  as  not  to  alarm  the  timid,  and  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  in  tlie  style  of  conversation  be- 
tween the  lecturer  and  his  pupils,  trying  to  elicit  whether 
he  has  been  rightly  understood.  Tliis,  with  the  repetition 


of  the  more  important  experiments,  will  give  an  ample 
opportunity  of  setting  in  a clear  point  of  view,  and  of 
forcibly  impressing,  all  that  is  most  difficult  of  apprehen- 
sion. To  teach  the  general  principles  of  chemistry  with  j 

that  copiousness  of  illustration,  by  experiments,  which  j 

shall  be  most  likely  to  fix  them  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  < 

a continuous  course  of  not  less  than  thirty  lectures  is  ij 

necessary  ; nor  will  the  student  have  acquired  a thorough  j 

acquaintance  with  them  until  he  has  twice  gone  over  j 

such  a course, — i-eading,  at  the  same  time,  a good  ele-  ' 

mentary  treatise.  Neither  can  the  principles  of  mechani- 
cal plrilosophy  be  properly  explained  in  a course  of  shorter 
duration;  and  the  student,  before  he  can  comprehend  i 

them,  must  have  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  ■ 

arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  There  is  no  shorter  ; 

way : it  is  vain  to  expect  that  accurate  knowledge  in  : 

either  branch  can  be  purcha.sed  at  a less  cost  of  time  and  | 

study ; and  without  an  acquaintance  with  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  most  useful  works  on  mechanical  philosophy  i 

must  be  unintelligible.  But,  under  ajudteious  system,  \ 

there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a mechanic  from  acquiring  ' 

the  knowledge  here  spoken  of,  although  he  be  daily  | 

occupied  in  his  trade, — taking  into  account,  also,  the  i 

very  limited  portion  of  time  he  has  at  his  disposal, 
and  the  other  disadvantages  he  labours  under,  when  i 
compared  with  a young  man  occupied  only  with  his  edu- 
cation. , 

It  must  be  farther  remembered,  that  in  all  seminaries 
of  instruction,  unless  the  pupil  have  some  object  set  before 
him  which  is  to  be  the  reward  of  successful  exertion,  even 
the  well-disposed  will  grow  languid,  and  sink  into  indif- 
ference. The  number  of  those  who  toil  from  the  mere 
love  of  learning,  is  small  indeed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
high  prizes  which  were  to  be  won  in  schools  and  univer- 
sities, science  and  learning  would  have  advanced  at  a 
much  slower  pace  than  they  have  done.  In  the  univer- 
sities, the  students  are  excited  to  labour  by  the  degree 
which  is  to  be  conferred  upon  them,  if  found  competent, 
at  the  close  of  their  academical  career, — an  honour  merely 
to  many,  but  a substantial  benefit  to  most,  in  their  future 
professional  prospects.  In  the  medical  profession,  were 
it  not  for  the  strict  examinations  which  must  be  gone 
through  before  a license  to  practise  can  be  obtained,  we 
should  see  the  lecture-rooms  but  poorly  attended ; indeed,  it 
is  a well-knowm  fact,  that  however  profound  and  eminent 
as  a teacher  the  professor  may  be — how-ever  great  the  im- 
portance of  his  subject  as  a branch  of  medical  science, 
unless  his  course  be  made  imperative  by  the  body  which 
is  to  grant  the  degree,  or  the  license  to  practise,  he  will  lec- 
ture almost  to  empty  benches.  Now,  until  something  ana- 
logous to  degrees  be  established  in  Mechanics’ Institutions 
— until  some  winning-post  at  the  end  of  the  course  be  set 
up  before  the  eyes  of  the  student,  the  severer  studies  will 
never  go  on  with  alacrity,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  such  schools  will  so  fail  to  be  accomplished. 

Nor  will  siicli  a result  argue  any  peculiar  want  of  zeal,  or 
of  capacity  for  such  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  me- 
chanic ; it  will  only  prove  that  those  stimulants  to  exertion 
liave  been  wanting  which  all  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  overcome  the  vis  inertice  which 
obstructs  the  progress  and  limits  the  usefulness  of  the 
greater  portion  of  mankind. 

The  School  of  Arts,  or  IMechanics’ Institution  ofEdin- 
burgh,  was  founded  thirteen  years  ago,  "for  the  instruc- 
tion of  mechanics  in  such  branches  of  physical  science  as 
are  of  practical  application  in  their  sevei'al  trades,"  and 
has  confined  itself  almost  exclusively  to  that  object  to  the 
present  day.  I took  an  active  part  in  its  first  establish- 
ment, and  have  never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  its 
progress.  Two  years  ago,  the  number  of  students,  though 
considerable  (.above  200),  had  materially  diminished ; and 
although  that  falling  off'  could  fairly  be  ascribed,  in  a great 
degree,  to  circumstances  independent  of  the  management 
of  the  institution,  yet  it  appeared  to  me  that  something 
was  wanting  to  excite  a sustained  and  lively  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  in  the  lecture-rooms  ; and  I submitted 
to  the  Diiectors  a plan  which  seemed  to  me  calculated  to 
remedy  that  defect.  It  met  with  their  approbation,  and 
was  adopted  ; and  although  this  is  only  the  second  year 
in  wliich  it  has  been  in  operation,  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  its  being  attended  witli  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  There  is  a junior  class  of  Mathematics,  which  meets 
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twice  a week,  and  in  which  the  following  branches  are 

^‘^'Arhlimetic,  including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions  ; 
Alo-ebra,  as  far  as  Simple  and  Quadr^ic  Equations  ; 
Geometry,  first  and  second  books  of  Euclid. 

In  this  class,  a portion  ot  each  hour  ot  teaching  is  de- 

voted  to  exercises  and  examinations. 

II  There  is  a senior  class  of  Mathematics,  which  meets 
once  a week,  in  which  the  following  branches  are 

Geometry,  the  remaining  books  of  Euclid  ; 

Logarithms;  • 

Mensuration  and  Trigonometry,  with  their  various  prac- 

^iMs' dass"  also,  a portion  of  each  hour  of  leaching  is 
devoted  to  exercises  and  examinations.  n * * i 

III.  There  is  a class  of  Natural  Philosophy,  illustrated 
by  experiments,  which  meets  once  a week,  and  in  which 
the  follow'ing  branches  are  taught 

Mechanics,  including  Statics  and  Dynamics  ; 
Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  and  Optics,  with 

such  additional  matter  as  time  may  permit  ot. 

A part  of  every  fourth  Lecture  oi  this  course  is  devoted 
to  examinations  on  the  subjects  treated  oi  in  the  three 

iireceding  Lectures.  . , • , 

IV.  There  is  a class  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  are  taught,  together  vyith  their  appli- 
cation in  the  chief  arts  and  raanuiactures  in  the  proce.sses 
of  which  chemical  principles  are  involved,  fins  class 
meets  once  a week,  and  a part  of  every  lourth  Lecture  of 
this  course  also  is  devoted  to  examinations  upon  tlie  sub- 

iects  of  the  three  preceding  Lectures. 

V.  The  winter  session  is  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
30th  of  April,  such  part  ot  the  month  of  April  being  de- 
voted to  examinations  as  the  Directors  may  find  ne- 
cessary. The  fee  for  each  of  the  four  classes  above- 
mentioned,  separately,  the  Junior  Mathematics,  the  Senior 
Mathematics,  the  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  Chemistiy, 
is  five  shillings.  A ticket  which  gives  admission  to  all 
the  lectures  is  twelve  shillings.  The  privileges  of  the 
library  are  extended  to  all  students,  whether  attending  one 

or  more  classes.  11.1,111 

It  is  left  optional  to  the  students  generally  to  attend  all 
or  any  of  the  above  classes  ; but  in  order  to  lead  them  to 
a systematic  course  of  study,  and  to  excite  thern  to  pei- 
severance  in  it,  the  reward  is  held  out  of  their  being 
admissible  as  Members  of  the  School  of  Arts  for  life, 
and  of  thereby  becoming  entitled  to  free  adinission  to  all 
the  lectures,  and,  for  a very  small  fee,  to  the  use  of  the 
librai-y  Before  however,  this  honourable  distinction  can 
be  conferred,  the  student  is  required  to  go  through  the 

following  course : — , • • ht  ,1 

During  the  first  year,  he  must  attend  the  junior  Mathe- 
matical class  alone.  , ,,  1 ■ ht 

During  the  second  year,  he  must  attend  the  senior  Ma- 
thematical and  the  Chemistry  classes  ; ^ri^I 

During  the  third  year,  he  must  attend  the  Natural 
Philosophy  and  the  Chemistry  classes. 

At  the  conclusion  ot  the  session  there  is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  students  of  each  class,  conducted  by  the  lec- 
turer,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  Directors,  or  other 
competent  judges  named  by  them  ; and  every  student 
who  is  found  to  possess  a fair  knowledge  of  the  subject 
taught  in  the  class,  receives  an  attestation  of  profaency 

therein.  > 

Every  student,  who  at  the  conclusion  ot  three  years 
attendance  shall  be  able  to  produce  attestations  of  pro- 
ficiency from  all  the  classes  in  the  course  of  study  already 
mentioned,  shall  receive  a Certificate,  signed  by  the  lec 
turcvs  and.  two  of  the  Directors,  which  shall  declaic  that 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  has  received  a regular 
education  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  in  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geometry,  the  principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy  and  Chemistry,  during  three  years  attendance  ; and 
that  he  has  been  found,  upon  examination,  to  possess  a 
competent  knowledge  of  all  these  branches. 

The  possession  of  such  a document  as  this  certificate 
cannot  fad  to  be  of  great  value  to  a young  man  in  after 
life  ; it  will  be  the  strongest  evidence  that  he  has  passed 
his  leisure  hours  for  three  years  industriously  and  usefully, 
and  is  therefore  of  a well-disposed  mind ; and  it  must  be  a 
powerful  recommendation  in  his  favour  on  any  future 
occasion  of  his  applying  for  a situation  in  a business  in 
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which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  science 
is  desirable. 

In  the  ninth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  School  of 
Arts,  just  published,  the  institution  of  this  degree,  as  it 
may  be  termed,  is  announced,  and  the  Directors  give  an 
account  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  during  the  session 
1833-4.  They  state  that  the  students  have  entered  very 
zealously  into  the  plan,  and  have  shown  the  utmost  wil- 
lingness to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  placed 
within  their  reach.  The  proposed  course  was  steadily  ad- 
hered to  during  the  session  1833-4,  and  the  proficiency  of 
those  young  men  who  came  lorw’ard  lor  examination  and 
competition,  was  such  as  not  only  to  realize  the  most  san- 
guine expectations,  but  also  to  afford  convincing  prools 
that  the  plan  had  been  attended  by  its  anticipated  results, 
and  that  the  information  afforded  by  the  institution  is 
sound  and  practical.  In  the  two  mathematical  classes 
thirty-four  students  underwent  the  necessary  examination 
to  entitle  them,  when  the  prescribed  course  is  concluded, 
to  the  certificate,  which  will  constitute  them  membeis  qt 
the  School  of  Arts  during  life,  and  entitle  them  gratui- 
tously to  all  its  privileges. 

With  the  view  of  extending  the  benefit  of  this  new  re- 
gulation to  the  students  ot  former  years,  the  Directors 
resolved  that  any  student  who  had  attended  two  or  moie 
former  sessions,  who  should  submit  to  examination  as  to 
his  proficiency,  and  should  attend  lor  one  additional  ses- 
sion such  of  the  above-named  classes  as  the  exaniineis 
should  after  such  examination  consider  most  for  his  be- 
nefit, and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  session  should  be 
found  to  possess  a competent  knowledge  of  all  the  branches 
laid  down  in  the  course  of  study,  should  be  entitled  to 
receive  a certificate  as  a member  of  the  School  of  Aits, 
with  all  the  privileges  attached  to  it.  ^ 

It  will  greatly  extend  the  usefulness  of  mechanics  in- 
stitutions if  a reading-room  be  attached.  It  must  fre- 
quently happen  that  students  belonging  to  them  have  no 
comfortable  quiet  room  at  home  to  which  they  can  retire 
to  study ; and  undisturbed  quiet  is  especially  necessary  to 
persons  in  their  circumstances,  if  the  subject  ot  the  book 

they  are  reading  require  close  attention.  There  is  no  ob- 
stacle to  advancement  so  seriously  felt  by  that  class  of 
persons  as  the  want  of  good  dictionaries  and  other  books 
of  reference,  generally  far  too  expensive  for  private  ac- 
quisition ; and  such  a reading-room,  under  proper  arrange- 
ments, might  be  made  to  afford  great  facilities  in  this  way. 
Besides,  there  are  in  the  libraries  of  most  mechanics  in- 
stitutions large  and  expensive  works,  maps,  plans,  &c., 
which  cannot  be  lent  out,  and  therefore  as  extensive  op- 
portunities as  possible  should  be  afforded  for  consulting 
them.  A reading-room  well  furnished,  wanned  and 
lighted,  provided  with  some  of  the  most  useful  periodicals, 
dictionaries,  gazetteers,  maps,  &c.,  and  open  from  six  or 
seven  to  ten  every  evening,  would  be  a very  attractive 
place,  and  would  prove  ot  the  greatest  value  to  many.  ^ It 
would  probably  be  found  necessary  to  limit  the  admission 
to  the  students  of  the  current  year  only,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent overcrow^ding.  To  preserve  consistency  in  the  objects 
of  such  a place,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  exclude 
newspapers  ; these  must  be  read  elsewhere. 

The  views  here  stated  will  probably  be  familiar  to  many 
of  those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  mechanics’ 
institutions,  and  perhaps  the  plan  for  certificates  may 
have  been  adopted  elsewdiere,  although  I have  not  heard 
that  it  has  been  so.  Having  on  more  occasions  than  one 
described  it  to  friends  who  are  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions,  who  thought  so  tavourably  of 
it  as  to  urge  me  to  make  it  more  generally  known,  I have 
followed  their  advice,  and  now  lay  it  before  the  public. 

Euinlmrgh,  11th  Nov.  1334. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTES 

AND  OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  DIF- 
FUSION OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  Sheffield  Mechanics’  Institution.— Tew  or  twelve 
years  ao'o,  a Mechanics  Library  was  established  at  Shef- 
field, the  efficiency  and  flourishing  state  of  which  led, 
about  two  years  ago,  to  the  formation  of  a Mechanics  In- 
stitute. The  second  anniversary  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
Nov  4 The  chair  was  occupied  by  James  Montgomery, 
Esq  the  well-known  poet.  In  the  Report,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Committee  had  thought  proper,  as  a permanent 
foundation  for  the  institution,  to  purchase  phdosophica 
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apparatus  for  the  proper  illustration  of  experimental  lec- 
tures, and  the  natural  philosophy  class. 

A young  man,  named  West,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Sykes  and  Sons,  Duke-.street,  Sheffield,  has  recently  con- 
structed a beautiful  miniature  steam-engine,  of  extremely 
minute  dimensions ; the  engine  itself,  with  fly-wheel, 
weighing  only  seven  ounces.  This  ingenious  individual 
has  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  steam-engine  from  the 
books  of  the  Mechanics’  Library,  of  which  he  is  a member, 
and  from  observations  of  the  one  belonging  to  his  em- 
ployers. His  little  model  is  so  perfect  that,  with  a spirit- 
lamp,  and  two  table  spoonsful  of  water,  it  will  go  at  the 
i^ate  ot  near  one  thousand  strokes  in  a minute,  and  will 
continue  to  work  till  almost  the  last  drop  is  expended. 
Mr.  M’est  is  at  present  constructing  another  model,  on  a 
more  complicated  plan ; and  it  ought  to  be  added,  he 
never  in  the  least  neglects  his  daily  "work,  nor  diminishes 
his  attention  to  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  of  which  he  is 
a gratuitous  drawing  teacher. 

Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution. — The  "Win- 
terSession  was  opened  on  Friday.Nov.  7.  Dr.  Alderson,the 
President,  read  a paper  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth.  In  his 
sessional  address,  as  President  of  the  Instiiution,  Dr.  Alder- 
son  expressed  a hope  that  they  should,  ere  long,  be 
enabled  to  have  a place  of  their  own  for  holding  meetings 
and  displaying  the  treasures  of  their  museum. 

Hull  Mechanics  Institute. — The  Winter  Session  com- 
menced on  Thursday  evening,  Nov.  6.  From  a report 
read  to  a numerous  and  highly-respectable  auditoiy,  it  ap- 
pears tliat  a bazaar-,  which  had  been  got  up  in  aid  ofthe 
institution,  had  produced,  after  payment  of  all  expenses, 
the  sum  of  142/.  15.?.  10^/. 

Derby  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  M^ednesday,  Nov.  5. 
Dr.  Watson,  of  Derby,  commenced  a course  of  lectures 
on  Forensic  Medicine,  before  the  members  of  this  Insti- 
tute. In  his  third  lecture,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  11th 
inst.,  he  concluded  a comprehensive  review  of  the  various 
signs  of  death.  The  lecturer  illustrated  his  course  by 
several  diagrams. 

Scarborough  Mechanics'  Instiiution.  — On  Tuesday, 
November  11,  the  annual  general  meeting  was  held.  Sir 
George  Cayley,  bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  It  ajrpeared  from 
the  report,  that  although  the  institution  wasnot  out  of  debt, 
they  had  so  economized  their  funds  as  considerably  tolicpii- 
date  that  debt  ; and  a hope  was  held  out  that,  liy  another 
yea.r,  the  institution  would  be  free  from  incumbrance.  At 
the  close  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  announced  that  the 
High  Sheriff  for  Yorkshire,  and  Sir  Charles  Styles,  bart., 
were  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  Scarborough 
Mechanics’  Institute,  and  they  were  unanimously  elected. 

Plymouth  Inslilulion.— On  Thursday,  November  13, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton  delivered  the  third  of  a 
series  of  Lectures  on  the  Filiation  of  the  Tribes  of  Man- 
kind, embracing  those  who  preceded  the  Celts  in  Europe. 
The  President,  II.  Woolcombe,  Escp,  in  the  chair. 

Devonport  Mechanics'  Institute. — On  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 17,  Mr.  Purdon  delivered  a lecture  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Devoniiort,  before  the  members  of  the  Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, the  purport  of  which  was  to  show  that  England 
would  derive  great  benefit  by  promoting  the  agricultuie, 
the  manufactures,  and  the  commerce  of  Ireland;  that 
English  capital  employed  in  the  resources  of  Ireland  would 
yield  ample  returns  ; and,  at  the  same  time,  the  imiirnved 
industry  and  comforts  of  the  people  would  prove  the  best 
foundation  for  the  security  ofthe  capital  expended. 

l.ecture  on  Geology  at  Macclesfield. — The  Rev.  Edward 
Stanley,  the  rector  of  Alderley,  Cheshire,  recently  de- 
livered a lecture  on  Geology,  at  the  Assembly  Room, 
Maccle.sficld,  with  the  twofold  object  of  increasing  the 
Razaar  funds,  and  of  rousing  in  that  town  a taste  for 
scientific  juirsuits.  It  maybe  interesting  here  to  state, 
that  an  intention  existed  of  providing  a poor  and  populous 
jiait  of  Macclesfield  with  an  Infant  School.  The  sum  of 
40(1/.  was  liberally  granted  by  the  government  ; but  this 
amount  being  inadequate,  it  was  contemplated  that  a 
considerable  addition  might  be  obtained  by  moans  of  a 
Razaar.  This  idea  was  spiritedly  taken  up,  and  not  less 
than  1128/.  were  realized  by  the  project.  i\Ir.  Stanley’s 
lecture  raised  this  sum  to  1150/.  4?.  Gt/. : and  the  interest 
which  it  excited  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
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moting  some  permanent  institution  in  Macclesfield  for  the 
advancement  of  scientific  pursuits. 

South  Shields  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution.— At  a recent  meetine:,  R.  Ingham,  Esq  , M.P.,  the 
President,  delivered  an  address  on  the  New  Poor  Law 
Rill,  and  spoke  greatly  in  its  favour. 

Leeds  Literary  Institution. — Mr.  Wallis  has  commenced 
a course  of  lectures  on  astronomy.  At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  fifty  new'  members  were  admitted  into  this  society, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  offspring  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society. 

Leeds  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — On  Friday, 
November  7,  Mr.  Mdlliam  Armitage  .Jackson  read  a paper 
on  certain  modern  English  Poets.  The  following  papers 
were  announced  to  be  read  at  future  meetings  T — A De- 
scri]ition  of  the  Structure  of  Limaces,  with  a Separation 
of  them  into  distinct  Species,  by  Mr.  Nunneley,  surgeon  ; 
and  one  on  the  General  Improvement  and  Prosperity  of 
Leeds,  as  affected  by  the  Smoke  of  the  Factories,  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  means  of  abating  the  Nuisance,  by 
Mr.  C.  Kemplay.  The  fifteenth  session  of  the  Society 
commenced  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  was  opened  by 
Dr.  'Williamson,  the  President.  After  adverting  to  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  Institution,  he  noticed  the  advance- 
ment of  science  in  the  country,  especially  as  evidenced  by 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Rritish  Association  in  Edinburgh, 
and  stated  that  their  museum  had  lately  been  spoken  of 
in  a manner  highly  honourable  to  the  Society  by  Professor 
Ruckland,  who,  with  his  scientific  friend,  M.  Agazis,  had 
lately  visited  it,  and  had  found  there  several  specimens 
they  had  not  met  with  before.  Mr.  "West,  one  of  the 
members,  who  had  been  deputed  to  attend  the  Edinburgh 
meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  then  read  a paper, 
giving  a very  interesting  and  instructive  account  of  the 
proceedings. 

Halifa.v  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — At  the 
annual  meeting,  on  Monday,  October  6,  a Report  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Turner,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries, 
show'ing  the  Society  to  be  in  a very  satisfactory  condition, 
promoting  the  objects  contemplated  by  its  members,  but 
not  rajiidly  increasing  its  numbers.  Several  valuable 
donations  had  been  received  during  the  year,  especially 
a collection  of  local  fossils,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Dawson ; 
zoological  specimens,  and  military  instruments  of  foreign 
nations,  from  l\Ir.  T.  S.  Rawson ; foreign  coins,  from  l\Ir. 
Rernard  Hartley;  and  casts  from  the  antique,  from  Mr. 
A.  Suter.  Mr.  C.  Rawson  was  re-appointed  President ; 
Dr.  Kenny  was  elected  Junior  Vice-President;  and  the 
following  Council  was  chosen  : — IMessrs.  .7.  L.  Edwards, 
.7.  R.  Ralph,  W.  J.  Garlick,  A.  Jubb,  and  R.  Hartley. 
The  new  museum  will,  when  completed,  be  both  an  orna- 
ment to  the  town,  and  a splendid  repository  for  the  valu- 
able collection  of  curiosities  in  the  possession  of  many  of 
its  literaiy,  scientific,  and  antiquarian  projectors,  but 
which  have  hitherto  been  w ithheld  from  public  inspection, 
on  account  of  the  limited  accommodation  in  the  old 
museum. 

Huddersfield  Scientific  and  Mechanic  Institute. — Mr. 
Rose,  of  Edinburgh,  an  eminent  geologist,  recently  com- 
menced a couiise  of  tifteen  lectures,  on  the  interesting 
science  of  IMineralogy  and  Geology.  In  September,  ]\Ir. 
II.  Martin,  editor  of  the  ‘ Halifax  Expres.s,’  lectured  on 
the  Substances  used  by  different  nations  to  record  Events 
and  to  convey  Ideas,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  intro- 
duction of  paper  made  from  linen  rags. 

Bradford  Mechanic, s’  Institute.  — At  a late  meeting 
twenty-five  individuals  were  admitted  as  members  and 
subscribers:  and  an  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the 
library  of  150  volumes,  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
pojnilar  works  of  the  day.  Lectures  on  historical,  mathe- 
matical, and  physical  geography  were  delivered  in  Sep- 
tember by  Mr.  Parsons. 

Holbeck  Circulating  Library  and  Reading  Room. — This 
institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  wise  and  liberal  exertions 
of  the  master  manufacturers  of  Holbeck,  who  have  thus 
encouraged  amongst  their  workpeople  a taste  for  those 
kinds  of  pleasure,  which  at  once  enlarge  their  minds,  im- 
prove their  moral  character,  and  increase  the  comforts  of 
their  families.  The  reading-room  is  a new  feature  in  the 
establishment.  The  library  embraces  some  of  the  best 
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works  on  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  a choice  selection  of 
entertaining  and  instructive  literature,  consisting,  in  the 
whole,  of  upwards  of  1000  volumes ; and  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription are  extremely  low. 

Halifax  Mechanics'  Instituiinn—The.  annual  meeting 
of  this  institution  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  14  ; Mr.  J. 
Waterhouse,  jun.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  II.  O.  Caduey,  one  ot 
the  secretaries,  read  a very,  favourable  report.  In  conse- 
quence of  a change  in  the  period  of  holding  the  anrriver- 
sary,  the  present  report  embraced  only  nine  months’ pro- 
ceedings. During  that  period  350  volumes  had  been  added 
to  the  ^library,  many  of  them  being  donations,  and  there 
had  been  upwards  of  5,400  entries,  being  a weekly  circu- 
lation of  1 40  volumes.  The  clear  increase  of  members,  de- 
ducting those  who  had  left  the  institution  was  54,  the 
total  number  was  338. 

Norfolk  and  Nortvich  Museum.  — Arrangements  are 
making  to  place  this  institution  “ on  a footing  which  shall 
render  it  more  useful  to  science,  and  more  creditable  to  the 
county  and  city,  and  approach  nearer  to  an  equality  with 
other  establishments  of  a similar  kind,  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.”  Considerable  expense  will  be  of  course 
incurred  in  accomplishing  these  laudable  purposes.  The 
following  plan  is  proposed,  as  a means  by  which  the  de- 
sired end  may  be  obtained:— “ Any  gentleman  or  lady, 
who  may  not  be  disposed  to  bestow  a donation,  but  may 
wish  to  confer  a benetit  on  the  institution,  may  ettfectually 
do  this  by  purchasing  a share  for  3/.  3s.  and  subscribing 
10s.  Grf.  annually,  which  will  give  all  the  privileges  of  an 
annual  subscription  of  1 1.  Is.,  and  at  the  same  time  an  equal 
right  with  the  other  shareholders  to  the  property  m the 
Museum,  with  power  of  transferring  that  right  to  any 
other  person.”  It  is  calculated  that  if  fifty  shares  betaken 
in  the  manner  proposed,  the  establishment  will  be  raised  to 
a comparatively  flourishing  state.  No  less  than  7000/. 
was  raised  a few  years  ago  at  Leeds,  for  a similar  pin  pose. 

Lynn  Public  Library.— valuable  establishment,  of 
nearly  forty  years’  standing,  has  not  for  some  time  been  in 
a satisfactory  state.  During  the  space  of  twelvemonths 
no  books  have  been  supplied  in  consequence  of  the  funds 
having  been  expended  upon  the  purchase  of  pictorial  spe- 
cimens. The  evil  is  likely  to  work  its  own  cure,  as  the 
annual  meetings  are  in  future  expected  to  be  more  nu- 
merously attended  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  fundamental  rules  of  the  establishment  will 
not  be  changed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  sub- 
scribers, and  the  funds  will  be  applied  only  to  their  legiti- 
mate purpose — the  purchase  of  books. 

Ipswich  Mechanics'  In.siitatinn.—On  Tuesday,  October 
14th,  nearly  200  members  and  friends  of  this  institution 
dined  together  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  their  new  rooms. 
R.  N.  Shawe,  esq.,  M.  P.  for  the  county,  took  the  Chair. 
A letter  was  read  on  the  occasion  from  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
which  says, — 

“ You  will,  I trust,  confer  upon  me  the  favour  of  conveying 
an  assurance  to  those  whom  it  would  have  been  most  delightful 
in  person  to  have  conveyed  it,  that  their  cause  is  secure  th.at 
the  necessity,  tuility,  and  applicability  of  scientific  knowledge, 
as  regards  the  industrious  cla.sses  of  the  community,  is  now  de- 
cided beyond  the  possiltility  of  (juestiou  or  contradiction  ; and 
that,  although  in  every  well-regulated  society,  ‘ those  who  think 
should  govern  those  who  toil,’  yet  the  cause  of  good  government 
will  never  be  impaired  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  universal  diffusion  of  intellectual  power  the 
power  by  which,  when  we  do  think,  we  are  conducted  to  sound, 
and  valuable,  and  patriotic  conclusions.  Had  the  state  of  public 
opinion  been  such  as  it  was  a very  tew  years  since,  respecting 
popular  information,  the  projected  meeting  might  have  been  a 
suitable  occasion  for  advocating  the  rights  of  all  men  to  that 
knowledge  which  for  so  long  a jteriod  liad  been  confined  to  the 
favoured  and  fortunate  few  ; and  I might,  from  rny  experience 
in  these  matters,  have  been  found  somewhat  useful  iu  supporting 
the  views  which  you  have  so  liberally  and  benevolently  adopted 
and  encouraged.  For  such  advocacy,  however,  the  occasion  no 
longer  exists:  the  fears  of  the  conscientiously  timid,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  lovers  of  darkness,  have  completely  subsided,  and 
we  now,  unopposed  and  unstispected,  proceed  on  our  way,  re- 
joicing together.  In  proof  of  this  exhilarating  and  beneficent 
change,  I should,  had  1 been  amongst  you,  have  largely  referred 
to  the  triumphant  origin  and  progress  of  the  Lincoln  Mechanics’ 
Institution— fostered  and  promoted  by  men  of  every  de.scriplion, 
of  every  creed,  and  of  every  party.  Its  short  history  is  singulaily 
favourable  ; and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Pelham,  one  of  its  most 


active  patrons,  speaking  of  it  in  a letter  which  I h.ad  lately  the, 
pleasure  of  receiving  from  him,  says,  ‘ I cannot  tell  you  wluit 
great  good  the  Mechanics’  Institute  has  already  effected  at  Lin- 
coln, and  how  much  it  is  approved  of.’  ” 
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STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our  readers,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year,  ‘ Tlie  Statistical  Society  of 
London'  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  individuals  the  country  can  boast. 
The  society  thus  established  now  consists  of  considerably 
more  than  400  Fellows,  and  the  number,  we  understand, 
is  continually  increasing.  Tlie  first  monthly  meeting  ol 
the  society,  for  the  present  season,  took  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  the  17th  instant,  at  their  rooms  m St. 
Martin’s  Place,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Marquess  ot 

Lansdowne.  , , , , , , ,•  i i 

The  ‘ Statistical  Society  of  London’  has  been  established 
for  the  purposes  of  procuring,  arranging,  end  publishing 
F.vcTH  calculated  to  illustrate  the  conditions  and  pios- 
pects  of  society."  To  attain  this  desirable  end,  it  was 
considered  by  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Biitish  Asso- 
ciation at  Cambridge,  that  the  whole  subject  admitted  of 
being  divided  into  four  great  classes,  viz.  : 

1.  Economical  Statistics, 

2.  Political  Statistics, 

3.  Medical  Statistics, 

4.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Statistics, 

while  these  four  classes  might  each  respectively  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a still  farther,  and  more  minute,  subdivi- 
sion. It  will  be  an  especial  object  of  the  Society  to  put 
itself  in  close  communication  with  other  societies,  as  well 
as  with  intelligent  individuals  both  at  home  and  abroad,^ 
with  the  view',  by  this  means,  to  collect  together  a body  ot 
facts,  from  w'hich  judicious  selections  will,  from  time  to 
time,  be  made  for  publication.  Another  leading  object 
of  the  Society  will  be  that  of  forming  a good  statistical 
library;  and  this,  judging  from  the  many  donations  which 
w’e  hear  have  already  been  received,  is  likely  to  be  speedily 
l*6^1lZ0cl 

AVe  now  proceed  to  notice  what  was  most  interesting  in 
the  communications  that  were  read  on  the  first  night  of 
the  present  season.  The  first  paper  that  was  read  was 
by  Charles  Hope  Maclean,  Esq , and  w’as  entitled  An 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh 
in  September  last.’  It  was  stated  that,  at  the  recent 
meeting  held  at  Edinburgh,  much  interest  was  excited 
by  tlieltatistical  section,  to  which,  as  to  the  other  sec- 
tions, rooms  were  appropriated,  and  a committee  of 
officers  appointed,  consisting  of  all  those  members  of  tlie 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  who  were  known  to  be  in 
Edinburgh.  With  these  were  associated  many  eminent 
Scotch  statists  and  others  connected  with  the  publication 
of  the  new'  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.  _ The  wrder 
next  proceeded  to  notice  and  give  extracts  from  some  of 
the  most  interesting  papers  which  were  read  at  these 
meetinii;s — move  particularly  a paper  Irom  the  Pie.sklent 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  affording  much 
valuable  statistical  information  respecting  that  place  ; 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  ot  the  new  ‘ Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Scotland,’  together  with  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  conductors  of  that  work  to 
undertake  it:  a paper  by  Mr.  Auldjo  on  tlie  statistics  of 
Naples  ■ and  another  by  Captain  Maconochie,  on  the 
connexion  between  education  and  crime  in  France,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  tables  in  M.  Guerry’s  work,  ‘ Sur  la  Sta- 

tistique  Morale  de  la  France.’  . i tt 

The  second  paper  was  by  Woronzow  Greig,  Esq.,  U pon 
the  Character  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Irish  Labourer. 
It  communicated  the  results  of  a tour  undeidaken  for  the 
express  imrpose  of  investigating  the  truth  ot  the  vaiioiis 
statements  eirculated  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  respeet- 
ino-  the  actual  condition  of  the  labouring  portion  ol  the 
Irish  people.  Without  entering  into  a discussion  ol  the 
causes  which  produce,  or  ot  the  means  ot  iemed}iu|*,  t ic 
misery  of  the  Irish  labourer,  inasmuch  as  this  would  have 
been  foreign  to  his  pin  pose,  the  writer  laid  belore  Lie 
society  a melancholy  picture  of  the  evils  arising  Irom  the 
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intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  unfortunately  so  preva- 
lent among  the  labouring  classes  of  Ireland— and  to  gra- 
tify which  they  will  deprive  themselves  of  food,  home,  and 
raiment.  The  paper  al.so  contained  a statement  of  the 
different  rates  oi  wages  in  the  various  counties  of  Ireland, 
and  took  a comprehensive  view  of  the  different  classes  of 
individuals  comprising  the  labouring  population.  In  draw- 
ing a comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  Irish  la- 
bourer and  that  of  the  same  class  of  individuals  through- 
out Europe,  Mr.  Greig  remarked  that  the  condition  of  the 
former,  although  certainly  below  mediocrity,  was  still  not 
quite  at  the  foot  of  tlie  scale  ; seeing  that,  wretched 
though  it  be,  it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Pole,  the  Russ, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  Italian  Maremme,  or  the  Sicilian. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped,  concluded  the  writer,  that 
the  philanthropist,  the  statesman,  and  tlie  well-wisher 
to  his  country,  will  not  consider  himself  justified  in 
relaxing  in  his  efforts  to  mitigate  tlie  sufferings  of  a 
pieople,  who,  living  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
lertile  countries  in  the  world,  and  capable  of  the  highest 
degree  of  improvement,  are  reduced  to  such  a state  of 
want  and  destitution,  as  to  have  neither  food  to  eat,  a 
liome  to  shelter,  nor  clothes  to  cover  them — merely  be- 
cause he  is  convinced  that  the  labouring  Irish  are  not 
absolutely  the  most  wretched  and  degraded  beings  upon 
the  surface  of  the  habitable  globe. 

The  third  and  last  paper  was  ‘ An  Analysis  of  the  Ac- 
counts and  Depositors  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Savings’ 
Bank,  accompanied  with  a few  Observations  upon  the  Na- 
ture and  Advantages  of  that  Institution,’  by  G.  R.  Porter, 
Esq.  This  analysis  comprised,  under  five  general  divisions 
or  classes  of  depositors,  the  number  of  persons  entitled 
to  the  money  deposited— the  number  of  accounts  remain- 
ing open  whose  balances  are  of  certain  specified  amounts— 
the  total  number  of  such  accounts— and  the  amount  be- 
longing to  each  class  respectively.  These  five  classes, 
comprising — 

1.  Domestic  servants, 

2.  Persons  engaged  in,  or  connected  w-ith,  trade  and 
manufactures, 

3.  Persons  engaged  in  agriculture, 

4.  Persons  belonging  to  the  army  and  navy,  or  con- 
nected with  revenue  offices,  &c., 

fy.  Miscellaneous  depositors, 

were  again  subdivided  into  various  branches,  so  as  to  ena- 
ble us  at  one  view  to  judge  ot  the  social  condition  and 
comparative  degree  ol  comfort  of  each  separate  division. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tuesilmj,  Nnv.  25. — A collection  of  birds,  from  Trebizond 
presented  by  K.  Abbott,  Esq.,  was  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing. To  this  collection  there  attached  a peculiar  import- 
ance, inasmuch  as,  with  the  exception  of  three,  it  consisted 
ot  our  own  familiar  species.  The  traveller  w’ho  visits 
the  liorder  country  of  the  Black  Sea,  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded with  the  well-known  birds  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  in  his  own  land.  We  give  the  species 
at  random  : — 

1.  The  Kestrel  (Falco  linminculus. — L.) 

Ihis  beautiful  species  of  hawk  enjoys  a wide  range, 
and  is  not  only  spread  over  Europe,  but  is  met  wUh 
in  Asia  also. 

2.  'Ihe  Golden  Plover  (Charadrius  pluvialis)  in  its 

winter  plumage. 

.1.  The  Tufted  Duck  {Fuligula  cHstata). 

4.  ’I'he  Crested  Gaunt  {Fodiceps  cristaim),  in  winter 

])luinage. 

5.  1 he  Short-eared  Owl  (Sfrix  brachiotos). 

(>  The  Rose-coloured  Ouzel  (Pastor  roseus). 

7.  The  Little  Egret  (Ardm  garzetta). 

8.  The  Smew  (Mergus  albdlus).  The  fact  of  this  bird 

having  been  found  in  Ireland,  proves  that  it  passes 
blither  south  than  had  been  previously  suspected. 
It  was  killed  on  the  17th  of  February,  1834. 

9.  Giu’gaiiy  (Qite)(pwdtda  d?-cia.~fi(eY,h.) 

10.  Golden  F.yiy  (C/afigu/a  vu/garis'). 

Both  winter  visitants  to  t'lic  British  shores. 

1 1.  Solitary  Snipe  (Scotopax  major). 

12.  Long-legged  Plover  iCharadrtus  himantopus). 

13.  Jackdaw  (Conus  monedula. — L.) 

14.  Dunlin  (Tnnga  variubilis). 

15.  Greensliank  (Totanus  glottis). 
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16.  Redbreast  (Erythaca  rubecula. — Swains.) 

17.  Lark  (Alauda  arvensis). 

That  so  many  of  our  British  birds  should  be  found  to 
such  an  extent  eastward,  while  so  few  of  the  species  pecu- 
liar to  southern  Europe  should  be  met  with  in  the  same 
locality,  where  they  might  have  been  expected,  is  not 
a little  remarkable.  That  the  red-breast  should  be 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  deserves  parti- 
cular notice,  as  it  has  never  yet  been  recorded  as  having 
been  observed  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe  ; nor  has  the 
jackdaw'  been  previously  received  from  the  present  locality. 
The  extra-British  birds  were,  1st,  the  middle  spotted 
woodpecker  (Ficus  mediiis — L.),  a bird  which  inhabits  the 
southern  provinces  of  Europe,  where,  in  some  districts,  it  is 
tolerably  common  ; — 2nd,  the  Lorraine  bunting  (Emberiza 
Cia),  which  is  abundant  in  Spain,  Italy,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Rhine.  It  prefers  hilly 
districts,  and  agrees  in  manners  with  the  yellow-hammer, 
and  others  of  the  genus  ;— 3rd,  the  white-winged  tern 
(Sterna  leuenpteru).  This  interesting  bird  is  never  seen  in 
the  north;  it  occurs  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  common  about  Gibraltar ; it  visits  the  I 

lakes  of  Italy,  and  breeds  in  the  adjacent  marshes.  Its  j 

food  consists  of  aquatic  insects  and  their  larvae— rarely  of 
fishes. 

A very  remarkable  bird  was  also  exhibited,  from  South 
America,  vv'hich  appeared  to  unite  the  distant  genera 
Hcematornis  and  Circus,  being  intermediate  between  them. 

Th^  Hcpmatornis,  of  which  there  are  several  species  from 
India,  is,  we  ought  to  state,  a genus  among  the  eagles. 

The  genus  is  that  of  the  moor  harriers,  the  mem- 

bers of  which  are  spread  over  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  bird  in  question,  hitherto  new  to  science,  exhibited 
the  general  form  and  aspect  of  the  latter  group,  with  the 
peculiar  spotted  plumage  and  colouring  of  the  former;  its 
size  was  intermediate. 

A new  genus  of  tortoises,  termed  Geomijda,  was  brought 
before  the  meeting,  and  its  characters  detailed  at  length. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  December  the  9th. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  & SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meet  tugs  of  the  lOl/i  and  17/A  November. 

D’Orbigny’s  Travels,  &c.— New  Silkworm  of  New  Grenada- 
Native  Scoriform  Iron — Award  of  Prizes;  among  others,  to 
Professor  Airy. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  on  the  10th  November, 
1\I.  d’Orbigny  presented  a copy  of  his  ‘ Travels  in  South 
America,  viz.,  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  republics  of  La 
Plata,  Chili,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  between  the  years  182G 
and  1833,’  published  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Guizot, 
Minister  of  Public  Education.— A Memoir  was  read  on  a 
species  of  silkworm,  inhabiting  the  province  of  Casanare, 
in  New  Grenada.  The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  it  does 
not  differ  from  the  insect  generally  reared  in  Europe,  into 
which  it  was  imported  from  China  in  the  sixth  century ; 
but  the  description  which  he  gives  of  it  does  not  appear 
to  justify  this  opinion.  The  size  of  the  cocoons  of  the  Gre- 
nadine silkworm  is  four  times  larger  than  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean worm.  The  silk,  which  forms  the  second  covering, 
is  of  brilliant  appearance  and  of  pearly  whiteness;  the 
outer  coat  is  yellow  and  dirty  from  coming  in  contact  with 
external  objects.  Several  worms  unite  and  form  a species 
ot  bag,  which  becomes  a guard  in  common  for  the  several 
cocoons  which  they  afterwards  spin  each  for  itself.  The 
tree,  on  which  the  worm  subsists,  is  of  the  myrtle 
.species;  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case  at  least,  judg- 
ing from  the  leaves,  as  there  had  been  no  opportunify 
of  examining  the  flower.  From  the  report  addressed  by 
the  governor  of  the  province  to  the  government  of  Bo- 
gota, we  learn  that  the  insect  quits  its  cocoon  in  a per- 
fect state  in  the  month  of  December  ; the  female 
lays  her  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  covers  them 
with  a glutinous  matter,  by  way  of  protecting  them.  The 
wi'itcr  ot  the  memoir  conceives  that  these  eggs  are  laid  in 
the  month  ol  March  ; but  we  are  disposed  to  infer  that 
there  is  some  mistake  in  one  of  the  two  dates  given,  and 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  at  a period  not  far  removed  from 
that  in  which  the  insect  assumes  a perfect  state.  Tlie  shell 
is  burst  in  July,  but  the  worm  does  not  begin  to  spin  be- 
fore October.  In  the  case  of  our  own  silkworm,  the  inter- 
val between  the  larva’s  quitting  the  shell,  audits  beginning 
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to  spin,  does  not  exceed  four-and-twenty  days.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  this  discovery  should  be  deemed  a novelty  in 
Bogota  itself,  for  we  saw  a bag  similar  to  what  has  been 
described  in  that  very  town  in  1825  or  182G.  It  formed  an 
outer  covering  for  a considerable  number  of  cocoons.  It  j 
was  brought  there  by  Or.  Borrero,  a member  ol  the  j 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  but  not  from  the  Province 
of  Casanare  ; he  obtained  it  in  that  of  the  Andaquies,  < 
which  lies  more  to  the  south,  and  eastward  of  Popayan. 
There  were  also  read  at  the  same  meeting,  a Conununica- 
tion  from  M.  Seguier,  on  a new  Steam  Engine,  in  which 
he  has  placed  the  moving  power  between  two  double 
cones,  and  added  another  improvement  in  the  mode  of  | 
pi-oducing  the  steam a paper  by  M.  Peclet,  in  winch  he 
attempts  to  ascertain  the  intiuence  of  certain  circum- ] 
stances  which  accompany  the  production  ot  atmospheiical 
electricity;  and  another  by  M.  Bei-ard,  on  certain  points  i 
in  Osteology.  M.  Arago  also  communicated  the  results  j 
of  magnetic  observations  made  simultaneously  at  different 
spots  in  Germany. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  17th  November,  Mr.  Pent- 
land’s  letter  was  read,  conveying  a few  notes  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Woodbine  Parrish,  on  native  scoriform  iron,  the  cavi- 
ties of  which  contain  a substance  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  granuliform  perislot.  This  iron  is  remarkable  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  iron  discovered  by  Pallas  in  Siberia, 
any  specimen  of  which  is  considered  a great  acquisition  to 
collections  in  mineralogy.  It  is  found  in  the  province  of 
Atacuma  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  but  no  very  accurate 
account  is  given  of  the  site  in  which  it  lies.  From  the 
report  of  an  Indian,  despatched  on  purpose  by  Mr.  Parrish, 
it  would  seem  that  the  iron  is  found  disseminated  in  con- 
siderable masses  over  a square  area  of  several  hundreds  ot 
yards.  They  are  coated  with  a vitreous  incrustation,  and 
have  evidently  undergone  the  process  of  fusion,  so  far  as 

MISCELLAN' 

Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Asiatic  Russia. — M.  Dubois, 
the  celebrated  geologist,  has  recently  returned  to  Sympberopol, 
from  a journey  to  the  regions  of  the  Caucasus.  In  the  sunnnei 
of  1833  he  embarked  at  Sebastopol,  and  sailed  along  the  whole 
coast  of  Abchasi*,  from  Gelindschik  to  Poti,  and  beyond  that 
place  to  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  where  he  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  landing;  he  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  tract  of  country 
lying  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Alps.  MDiile  exploring  the  sources  of  the  Kur,  he  had  an  oppw-- 
tunity  of  viewing  and  describing  the  remarkable  ruins  of  Uplis- 
Ziche  in  Cartalinia.  He  then  took  the  direction  of  Tiflis,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  his  winter  there,  but  set  out  again  early 
in  February  for  Erivan  ; from  which  place  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney into  Armenia,  making  diligent  researches  into  its  geology  and 
antiquities,  until  he  reached  the  utmost  verge  of  the  Russian  ter- 
ritory on  the  side  of  Persia  and  Turkey.  On  account  of  the  e.arly 
season  of  the  year  he  was  unable  to  ascend  the  snow-crested 
Ararat.  He  returned  to  Tiflis  by  Karabagh  and  Elizabethpol. 
His  next  excursion  was  to  Kachetia  and  Kisich  ; and  after  again 
making  a short  stay  at  Tiflis,  he  visited  the  mineral  springs  of  the 
Caucasus  by  the  usual  road  over  Vladi-caucas  and  Cathaiinogiad, 
minutelv  surveyed  the  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  as- 
cended the  Beschtau.  Hence  he  returned  to  the  Crimea,  over 
Stavropol,  and  along  the  river  Kuban.  In  Eertsch,  which  he  had 
before  visited,  he  has  directed  attention  to  several  veiy  ancient, 
but  only  recently  discovered,  antiquities.  His  geological  remarks 
are  numerous,  and  especially  valuable,  as  they  are  illustrated  by 
a collection  of  petrifactions  and  specimens  of  rock  formations ; 
he  has  likewise  brought  back  with  him  a portfolio  of  more  than 
two  hundred  drawings.  Among  its  contents  are  a connected 
survey  of  the  whole  coast  of  Awchasi,  views  of  the  ruins  of 
Pityus  (Pitzunda  or  Bitschvinda),  and  of  many  other  remains  ; 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  city  of  Uplis-Zwhe,  on  the  Kur, 
which  is  begirt  with  mountains  ; several  sketches  of  Ararat,  of 
places  on  the  Araxes,  or  about  Achalzich  ; drawings  of  remark- 
able churches  and  ruins  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus  ; 
and  a considerable  number  of  geological  charts  and  sections. 
Among  his  papers  are  likewise  above  a thousand  smaller  delinea- 
tions of  medals,  costumes,  architectural  ornaments,  &c.  M.  Du- 
bois had  previously  travelled  ov'er  the  Crimea,  and  to  that  visit 
we  owe  an  accurate  and  copious  map  of  the  ancient  peninsula  of 
the  Chersonesus.  He  intends  to  proceed  to  Berlin  and  there 
publish  his  travels. 

* Abchasi,  Abasi,  called  likewise  Awchasi,  Awchaseti,  is  a dis- 
trict of  Caucasia,  which  borders  the  Black  Sea ; the  Abases,  or 
Awchases,  employ  themselves  in  pasturing  cattle  and  cultivating 
bees,  but  generally  neglect  agriculture.  Part  of  them  are  under 
Russia,  part  under  Turkish  protection,  though  they  are  all  sub- 
jects of  one  prince. 
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the  Indian’s  report  may  be  credited.  The  natives,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  means  ot  working  this  iron,  assert  tliat 
it  has  been  thrown  up  by  the  effect  of  some  subterraneous 
explosion.  The  soil  ol  ihe  country  around  is  composed  of 
a species  of  party-coloured  freestone  and  ancient  porphyry, 
but  bears  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  formations  of  modein 
dale.  The  late  Mr.  Allen  first  described  this  iron  in  the 
‘ Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.’  It  is 
extremely  ductile,  is  met  with  in  no  inconsiderable  quan- 
tities, and  is  made  use  ot  in  the  northern  provinces  ot 
the  Argentine  republic  for  the  manufacture  of  mules’ 
shoes.  At  this  meeting  the  minister  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment addressed  a communication  to  the  Academy,  ac- 
quainting the  members  that  the  institution  was  authorized, 
on  the  part  ofthe  King,  to  award  a prize  in  the  year  1836, 
of  the  value  of  6000  francs  (240/.),  for  the  best  work  or 
treatise  on  “the  most  advantageous  mode  of  propelling 
vessels  by  steam,  with  details  of  the  means  of  putting  up 
the  machinery,”  &c.  M.  Vallot  made  a communication 
from  Dijon  on  the  subject  of  the  larvae  of  the  “ Noctua 
persicoriae,”  which  he  had  observed  in  September  last  at 
the  feet  of  several  plants  of  hemp,  and  of  which  some  were 
a prey  to  intestinal  larvae.  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  was 
elected  a free  member  ofthe  Academy,  and  reports  were 
read  on  the  award  ofthe  prizes  for  the  present  year,  which 
were  a gold  medal,  value  25/.,  to  M.  Granger,  for  an  im- 
proved plough— a prize  of  the  like  amount  to  the  Society 
of  Native  Industry  at  Miihlhausen,  for  publishing  ‘ The 
Statistics  ofthe  Department  of  the  Upper  Rhine’— a gold 
medal,  value  25/.,  to  M.  Mold— a similar  one  to  M.  Donne, 
for  works  in  experimenlal  physiology — and  Lalande’s 
gold  medal  to  Professor  Airy,  of  Cambridge,  for  the  most 
important  investigations  in  astronomy.  The  award  of  the 
prizes  in  medicine  and  physics  was  adjourned. 


t"  OF  FACTS. 

Territorial  Distribution  of  the  Population  of  Spain.— T\\e  dis- 
tribution of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  olTers  the  singular  contrast 
of  ju’ovinces  as  desolate  as  the  deserts  of  Russia,  and  of  others  as 
well-peopled  as  the  most  populous  regions  of  Upper  Italy.  The 
census  of  1803,  compared  with  that  of  1826,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  the 
difl'erent  parts  of  this  extensive  territory  : — 


Number  of  Inhabitants. 

No.  per  square  leagu  e. 

1803. 

182(>. 

1803. 

1820. 

Galicia 

1,142,6.30 

1,585,419 

745 

840 

Catalonia  . 

.368,818 

1,116,461 

fl75 

897 

Valencia  . 

825,059 

1,2.55.095 

1,013 

1,540 

Seville  . 

746,221 

970,087 

8fl0 

1,140 

Grenada 

692.924 

1,097-093 

680 

1,060 

Aragon 

657,376 

8.56.219 

422 

552 

Burgos 

470,588 

611-762 

750 

Estreniadura 

428.493 

556,780 

282 

360 

Murcia 

343,226 

493,162 

460 

590 

Toleda  . 

370,641 

485.203 

400 

535 

Asturias 

364,238 

464,565 

930 

1,200 

Cuenca 

294,290 

382,077 

316 

410 

Cordova 

252.028 

327,236 

,575 

750 

liCon  . 

239,812 

311,755 

385 

500 

Madrid  (province  ofl 

228,520 

297.812 

1,420 

2,100 

N avarre  . 

221,728 

288,244 

1,100 

1,400 

Salamanca 

209,988 

272,982 

350 

450 

Jaeu 

206,807 

270-905 

350 

460 

Manche 

205,548 

257,210 

260 

320 

Soria  . 

198,107 

267,537 

461 

620 

Valladolid 

187,390 

223,607 

550 

710 

Segovia 

164,007 

221,379 

450 

610 

lUaiorca 

140,699) 

241,893 

1 1,000 

1,300 

Minorca  and  Ivica 

46,280 1 

( i,ouu ) 

.Vvila  . 

118.061 

153,479 

410 

560 

Gaudalaxara 

121,115 

157,338 

520 

550 

Palencia 

118,064 

153,480 

850 

Biscay 

11 1.446 

144,875 

440 

57o 

Guipuscoa 

104,591 

135,838 

1,600 

2,100 

Toro 

97,370 

126,581 

470 

()00 

Zamora  . 

91,401 

92,821 

373 

480 

A lava  . 

67,523 

92,807 

5(J5 

800 

Colonies  of  the  Sieri’al  c inr; 

46 

Morena  . 

Population  of  ) iq  351  000  13,053,000  550  738 

Spam  . ) ’ 

-^I^Joreau  de  Jotutis. 

llalknlerg.—The  Swedi.sh  historiographer  and  antiquarian, 
M.  Jonas  Hallenberg,  died  lately,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
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Turin,  Ctth  October.— A deputation  of  tlie  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  this  day  presented  the  king  witli  a copy  of  the  37ili 
volume  of  their  Transactions.  Among  the  historical  memoirs  are 
two  on  the  ‘ Coins  of  Italy,’  by  G.  di  S.  Qiiintino  and  K.  Gaz- 
zera  ; one  on  ‘ Barbarous  liatin,’  by  Manno ; another  on  ‘ The 
Finances  of  Savoy  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Centuries,’ 
by  L.  Clorario;  and  a fifth  ‘ On  the  causes  which  prevented  the 
increase  of  population  in  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  and  favoured 
the  same  increase  in  Persia,’  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle. 

E/izaheth  Kul/man. — The  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg 
has  just  published  the  poems  of  a ymung  poetess  of  this  name, 
who  lately  died  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  She  was  acquaiuteil 
v ith  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  several  modern  languages  ; 
and  among  her  works  is  an  exellent  translation  of  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon. 

Gibson  the  Scu/plor. — (Extract  of  a letter  from  Rome). — The 
workshops  of  Gibson  and  IV’yatt  are  both  in  a narrow  street  which 
leads  from  the  Slratln  del  Babbuino  to  the  Corso,  and  is  not  far 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  We  first  visited  that  of  Gibson, 
a s]>acious  and  well-lighted  room,  where  we  found  several  students 
and  assistants  at  work ; but  the  master  himself  was  not  present. 
Here  we  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  many  beautiful  works, 
some  already  completed,  others  in  progress.  The  group  which 
most  excited  our  admiration,  consists  of  three  figures,  about 
three-fourths  of  the  size  of  life,  representing  Psyche  borne  away 
by  two  Cupids;  the  figtire  of  Psyche  is  executed  with  a delicacy 
which  does  justice  to  the  ethereal  conception  of  the  fable,  and 
the  Loves  are  formed  according  to  the  most  perfect  model  of  boyish 
beauty.  The  original  was  executed  for  Sir  George  Beaumont. 
Another  beautiful  group  is  that  of  Ilylas  with  the  Nymphs  ; one 
of  the  nymphs,  which  stands  on  his  right  hand,  is  almost  naked  ; 
the  other  has  half  enveloped  herself  in  her  garment,  and  leans  on 
liis  shoulder.  The  three  countenances  are  conceived  with  great 
softness,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  finished.  Lord  Prudhoe  has 
displayed  his  taste  in  the  selection  of  the  figure  of  a shepherd, 
who,  wearied  with  his  day's  labour,  has  carelessly  thrown  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  fallen  into  a deep  slumber:  the  entire 
abandonment  to  sleep  is  well  sustained  throughout.  Besides 
these,  and  other  works  of  a large  size,  Gibson’s  studio  contains 
several  busts,  chiefly  of  English  men  and  women.” 

Painting  on  Glass. — In  onr  own  times  the  most  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  art  in  Germany;  and,  in  that  country,  its 
revival  has  been  more  encouraged  in  Bavaria  than  in  any  other 
state.  Since  the  year  1C27,  a committee,  appointed  bv  the  King, 
has  been  very  zealous  in  directing  the  attention  of  distinguished 
artists  towards  this  branch  of  art.  It  was  determined  that  the 
windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Ratisbon  should  be  ornamented  with 
])ainted  glass ; and  as  the  arti.sts,  to  whom  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  confided,  carefully  avoided  the  error  of  imitating  oil 
painting,  they  were  enabled  to  ])re.«erve  that  peculiar  character 
which  ought  always  to  distinguish  productions  of  this  class.  The 
best  existing  si>ecimens  of  ])ainting  on  glass  were  taken  as  the 
models  for  imitation,  and  the  ancient  ]irocess,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
ascertained,  was  carefully  followed.  This  process  is  not  very 
clearly  intimated  in  the  article  in  the  French  journal,  from  which 
our  account  is  taken  ; but  it  seems  that  only  one,  or  at  most  two, 
colours  were  employed  on  one  piece  of  glass,  the  several  pieces 
being  joined  according  to  the  contours  of  the  different  parts. 
The  cathedral  of  Ratisbon  afforded  the  ojiportunity  of  trying  the 
effect  on  a grand  scale,  with  all  the  advantages  that  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  that  the  windows  of  that  structure 
already  contained  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  old  glass  paint- 
ing's. The  designs  for  the  principal  windows  were  by  lless’’',  and 
the  work  was  e.xecuted  partly  at  the  porcelain  manufactory  at 
Munich,  and  jtartly  at  that  of  Nuremlmrg.  M.  S.  Frank,  who  is 
a native  of  the  latter  town,  but  has  been  employed  in  the  former, 
may,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  as  the  person  who  was  the  first  and 
most  zealous  in  attempting  the  revival  of  this  ancient  and  beauti- 
ful art  ; and,  on  the  present  occasion,  when  the  specimens  exe- 
cuted respectively  at  Munich  and  Nuremburg  were  compared, 
those  which  had  been  prtqiared  under  his  direction  and  according 
to  his  process,  were  found  to  be  much  su|)erior  to  the  others,  and 
tolnm,  therefore,  was  confided  the  completion  of  the  undertaking. 
The  manner  in  which  the  windows  have  been  executed  is  highly 
satisfactory;  but  on  comparing  tbem  with  the  ancient  s])ecimens, 
it  W'as  found  that  owing  to  their  greater  transparency,  the  colotir- 
ing  is  considerably  less  intense  than  in  the  lattcw  ; but  since  then, 
ex))eriments  conducted  with  the  utmost  care  by  M.  Frank,  have 
enabled  him  to  equal,  and  sometimes  even  to  surpass,  the  ancient 
masters  in  the  )mrity  and  richness  of  his  colours.  It  is  rather 
surprising  that  these  very  successful  efforts  to  restore  an  art, 
■which  ha<i  nearly  become  extinct,  have  not  attracted  more  general 
attention  towards  this  description  of  painting.  Nevertheless,  the 
taste  for  it  has  certainly  been  much  extended  within  the  last  few 
years;  and  the  art  i.s  now  practised  with  succe.ss  in  several  cities 
ol  Germany,  ]iarticnlarly  at  Munich,  which  claims  the  credit  of 
having  given  the  first  impulse  to  its  revival. 

* There  were  lately  three  living  artists  of  this  name  : we  pre- 
sume that  Henry  Hess,  who  h.as  chiefly  employed  his  pencil  on 
religious  subjects,  is  here  intended. 


London  University. — The  Society  of  Apothecaries  instituted 
five  years  ago  two  prizes  (a  gold  and  silver  medal)  for  the  medi. 
cal  student  who  should  pass  the  best  written  ex.amination  in 
medical  botany.  The  gold  medal  has  every  year  been  awarded 
to  a student  of  the  University  of  London  ; this  year  both  prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  students  of  that  school,  namely,  the  gold 
medal  to  Jlr.  Edward  Edlin,  and  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Tibson.  As  this  is  the  only  examination  in  London  which 
aj)proaches  what  our  neighbours  call  a public  cojicoars,  the  success 
of  the  University  students  is  a high  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  teaching  in  that  institution, 

Lilhogrcrphij. — This  art  has  recently  been  applied,  with  success, 
in  Brussels,  to  the  printing  of  table  covers  and  carpets.  Some 
of  the  finest  specimens  have  been  printed  in  gold  with  very 
splendid  effect. 

Monument  to  Schiller A proposal  has  been  made  to  erect  a 

monument  at  Stuttgardt  to  Schiller’s  memory,  consisting  of  a 
bronze  or  marble  figure,  in  a sitting  posture  : the  head  will  be  in 
imitation  of  the  bnst  by  the  veteran  Hannecker,  and  Thorwald- 
sen  has  consented  to  furnish  the  general  design  in  plaster,  “ as  a 
tribute” — so  it  i.s  stated  in  the  proposal — “ to  him  who  was  a 
]>oet,  not  of  Germany  only,  but  of  all  Europe.”  The  fair  sex  of 
Germany  are  specially  invoked  to  assist  in  prosecuting  this  en- 
teri)rise,  by  obtaining  pecuniary  contributions  from  tbeir  acquaint- 
ances. Every  contributor  is  requested  to  accompany  his  sub- 
scription with  a few  apposite  sentences  or  sentiments,  written  in 
the  German  language,  on  a piece  of  paper  of  the  size  of  half  an 
octavo  page,  which  shall  likewise  set  forth  the  date  and  place  of 
his  birth,  his  residence,  and  his  titles  or  rank  in  society.  These 
memorials  will  he  deposited  within  the  monument,  after  copies 
have  been  taken  of  the  most  remarkable,  for  publication  in  a 
book  to  be  called  ‘ Schiller's  Album.”  Subscriptions  are  to  be 
sent  to  J.  G.  Cotta,  or  J.  B.  Metzler,  booksellers  at  Stuttgardt. 

Sculptured  Mountains. — Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
ancient  remains  in  Western  Asia  are  the  colossal  figure.'  sculp- 
tured on  the  rocks.  The  employment  of  the  great  masses  of  na- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  ambition  or  glory  of 
princes  is  a characteristic  almost  peculiar  to  the  archeology  of 
Asia.  It  was  by  cutting  and  shaping  entire  mountains,  upon 
the  smoothed  surfaces  of  which  immense  bas-reliefs  were  formed, 
that  Babylonian  art  sought  to  honour  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 
A considerable  group  of  monnt.ains,  situated  tipon  the  ancient 
road  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana,  presents  in  dilferent  parts,  and  at 
difl'erent  heights,  sculptures,  which  are  evidently  of  very  ancient 
date.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  consists  of  an  immense  bas- 
relief,  wrought  at  a great  height,  but  nnbappily  too  much  defaced 
to  allow  the  entire  composition  to  be  clearly  apprehended.  iMost 
of  the  figures  appear  as  so  many  unformed  ma.sses;  but  some, 
which  hate  not  been  quite  so  badly  treated  by  time  as  the  others, 
exhibit  in  colossal  proportions  figures  which,  by  their  Median 
garbs  and  bearded  faces,  appear  to  repre.sent  the  great  personages 
of  an  Asiatic  monarchy.  In  speaking  of  the  victories  of  Sesostris 
in  Asia,  and  of  the  monuments  which  he  left  upon  his  road,  He- 
rodotus affirms  that  he  had  himself  seen  several  images  of  the 
conqueror  sculptured  upon  the  rocks  in  Phomicia  and  elsewhere. 
He  adds,  that  two  such  figures  of  colossal  proportions,  with  an 
inscription  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  extending  from  one  shoul- 
der to  the  other,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time  on  the  road  from 
Sardis  to  .Smyrna,  and  on  that  from  Ephesus  to  Phocoea.  This 
passed  for  one  of  a thousand  fables  relating  to  Sesostris  and  his 
victories  until  the  year  1833,  when  the  truth  of  the  account  was 
confirmed  by  the  discovery,  near  the  ancient  Beryttis  in  Svria,  of 
one  of  those  images  of  .Sesostris  sculptured  on  the  rock,  with  an 
hieroglyphic  inscription,  in  which,  although  very  much  effaced, 
the  name  of  Pharaoh  Rameses  might  still  be  deciphered.  The 
details  of  this  interesting  discovery,  which  was  originally  made 
known  by  the  late  M.  (Iharnpollion,  are  given  in  the  Bulletin  de 
I'lnstitut  Archeologique,  Jan.  183-1. 
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[We  shall  in  futnre  divide  the  critical  portion  of  the'  Printing 
Machine’  into  the  two  departments  of  ‘ The  Libkary’  and 
‘ The  Reading-Room,’  with  the  view  of  tliereliy  effecting 
the  same  pnrpose  which  is  served  by  tlie  colnmiis  that  separate 
one  tiling  from  another  in  a talmlar  statement.  As  in  the 
talile,  the  heading  of  each  column,  once  set  down,  de.scrilies 
and  perfectly  distinguishes  from  the  other  matters  by  which 
they  may  be  surrounded,  the  particular  items  placed  under  it ; 
so  the  titles  of  the  two  divisions  of  our  review  will  at  once 
point  out  both  the  sort  of  hooks  which  will  be  found  noticeil  in 
each,  and  the  sort  of  examination  to  which  they  wil!  he  sub- 
jected. It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  such  a work  as  ours  to 
give  an  elaborate  account,  founded  upon  a tliorough  perusal,  of 
every  production  that  issties  from  tlie  press;  neither  our 
limits,  nor  the  necessities  of  a weekly  publication,  admit  of 
this.  And  it  may  lie  questioned  if  such  a scheme  would  have 
much  utility,  even  if  it  were  of  practicalde  execution.  At  all 
events,  the  peculiar  uses  it  might  have  are  not  those  which  the 
‘ Printing  Machine’  is  to  lie  considered  as  having  principally 
in  view.  Our  oliject  is  to  furnish,  not  a weekly  catalogue  of 
literary  novelties,  Imt  rather  b directory  for  readers,  and  read- 
ing societies,  in  their  choice  of  hooks.  Professing  this  oliject, 
we  should  consider  ourselves  to  fail  in  our  undertaking  if  we 
omitted  to  give  an  account  of  any  really  valuable  new  work, 
with  the  fulness  necessary  for  imparting  an  accurate  and  satis- 
factory notion  of  its  merits  ; hut  the  vast  majority  of  new  pub- 
lications have,  on  our  principle,  no  claim  to  any  such  detailed 
examination.  We  shall,  accordingly,  arrange  our  reviews  of 
the  former  under  the  head  of  ‘ The  Library,’  and  onr  shorter 
and  slighter  notices  of  tlie  latter  under  that  of  ‘ The  Read- 
ing-Room.’ These  tides  will  express  the  general  character  of 
the  books  which  will  he  comprehended  under  each.  ‘ The 
Library’  will  consist  of  carefully-prepared  descriptions  and 
abstracts,  usually  extending  to  some  length,  of  such  works  as 
seem  to  deseiwe  preservation  in  libraries,  and  to  demand  that 
attentive  and  deliberate  perusal  for  which  opportunity  is  af- 
forded either  by  the  quiet  of  a library,  or  by  the  hook  being 
borrowed  from  the  library  and  taken  home.  ‘ The  Reading- 
Room,’  again,  will  contain  accounts  of  such  new  publica- 
tions as  are  for  the  most  part  only  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of 
reading-rooms,  and  which  are  usually  looked  into  with  the 
partial  and  comparatively  hasty  inspection  which  a visit  to  a 
reading-room  allows.] 
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TYTLER’S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(Concluded  from  No.  24.) 

Mr.  Tytler  has  brought  more  into  view,  than  any  former 
writer,  some  points  that  tend  to  make  known  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Scottish  government,  or  constitution,  if  it 
may  so  be  called.  The  form  of  government  was  certainly 
monarchical.  It  was,  however,  far  from  being  a monarchy 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Turkish  government  or  that  of  France  under  Louis  XIV., 
was  so.  The  substance  partook  largely  of  the  oligarchical 
VoL.  II. 


character;  but  as  has  been  the  case  in  most  countries  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  their  existence,  the  character  was  nod 
very  clearly  defined.  I f the  king  was  a man  of  ability  ani- 
energy,  such  as  Robert  Bruce  or  .Tames  L,  the  monarchi- 
cal principle  prevailed:  if  the  reverse  was  the  case,  the 
oligarchical.  A succession  of  kings  such  as  Robert  Bruce 
or  .Tames  T.,  for  half-a-dozen  reigns,  would  have  made  the 
royal  prerogative  as  much  respected  in  Scotland  as  it  was 
in  England  under  Elizabeth  or  her  father,  or  perhaps  still 
more,  as  it  was  in  France  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV. 
But  it  so  happened  that  in  Scotland,  not  above  one  king  in 
three  was  a man  of  ordinary  talent  and  energy,  while  there 
was  a constant  succession  of  turbulent,  energetic,  and  war- 
like nobles.  We  say  ordinary,  or  average  talent  and 
energy,  for  he  only  retpiired  toposses.s  these  qualities  in  an 
equal  degree  with  the  leading  nobles,  to  have  a decided 
advantage,  there  being  always  a certain  prestige  attending 
the  royal  standard,  as  was  long  ago  seen  and  remarked  liy 
Shakspeare  (whose  remarks  have  frequently,  from  their 
force  and  truth,  passed  into  household  words),  when  he 
said  that  “ the  king’s  name  is  a tower  of  strength.” 

Mr.  Tytler  seems  mostly  disposed  to  side  with  the  king, 
both  as  that  party  which  stood  in  need  of  support,  and  that 
which  deserved  it  as  being  the  side  of  law,  of  peace,  and 
good  order.  The  following  observations  of  Mr.  Tytler 
throw  considerable  light  both  on  this  subject  in  general, 
and  the  character  of  .lames  TIL  in  particular.  It  is  pro- 
per to  premise  that  .Tames  III.  was  defeated,  and  then 
murdered  by  a conspiracy  of  his  factious  nobles,  headed 
by  his  own  son,  who  became  on  his  death  James  IV, 
the  flower  of  chivalry  in  Sir  AValter  Scott’s  poem  of 
‘ Marmion.’ 

“ In  the  struggle  in  Scotland,  which  ended  by  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  although  the 
pretext  used  by  the  barons  was  the  re.sistance  to  royal  oppres.sion 
and  the  establishment  of  liberty,  the  middle  classes  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  took  no  share.  They  did  not  side  with  the 
nobles,  whose  efforts  on  this  occ<isinn  were  entirely  selfish  and 
exclusive.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  they  were  represented  by 
the  commissaries  of  the  burghs  who  sat  in  Harliament,  they  joined 
the  party  of  the  king  and  the  clergy,  by  whom  very  frequent 
efforts  were  made  to  introduce  a more  effectual  administration  of 
justice,  and  a more  constant  respect  for  tlie  rights  of  individuals 
and  the  protection  of  property.  With  this  object  laws  were  pro- 
mulgated, and  alternate  threats  and  exhortations  upon  these  sub- 
jects are  to^be  found  in  the  records  of  each  successive  parliament ; 
but  the  offenders  continued  refractory,  and  these  ofl’enders,  it  was 
notorious  to  the  whole  country,  were  the  nobility  and  their  de- 
pendants. The  very  men  whose  important  offices  ought,  if  con. 
scientiou.sly  administered,  to  have  secured  the  rights  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people — the  justiciars,  chancellors,  chamberlains,  she- 
riffs, and  others — were  often  their  worst  oppressors  ; partial  and 
venal  in  their  administration  of  justice,  severe  in  tlieir  exactions 
of  obedience,  and  decided  in  their  opposition  to  every  right  which 
interfered  with  their  own  power.  Their  interests  and  their  privi- 
leges, as  feudal  nobles,  came  into  collision  with  their  duties  as  ser- 
vants and  officers  of  the  government,  and  the  consequence  was  ap- 
parent in  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy,  wlierever  the  greater  offices  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  they  generally  supported  the  sovereign  ; 
hut  wherever  they  were  intrusted  to  the  nobility,  they  almost 
uniformly  combined  against  him. 

“ When  we  find  the  popular  historians  departing  so  widely 
from  the  truth,  in  the  false  and  partial  colouring  which  they  have 
thrown  over  the  history  of  this  reign  (James  III.),  we  may  be 
permitted  to  receive  their  personal  character  of  the  monarch  with 
considerable  suspicion.  James’s  great  fault  seems  to  have  been  a 
devotion  to  studies  and  accouiplishments  which,  in  this  rude  and 
warlike  age,  were  deemed  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  dignity.  He 
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was  an  entlmsiast  in  innsic,  anti  took  jyreat  deliglit  m arcliitecture 
and  the  construction  of  sjilendid  and  noble  palaces  and  buili  mgs; 
he  was  fond  of  rich  and  gorgeous  dresses,  and  ready  to  spend  large 
snms  in  the  enconragement  of  the  most  skilful  cind  cnrions 
workers  in  gold  and  steel;  and  the  ])rodnctums  of  these  artists, 
their  inlaid  armour,  massive  gold  chains,  and  jewelled-hilted 
daggers,  were  purchased  by  him  at  high  prices;  \yhilst  they  theim 
selves  were  admitted,  if  we  believe  the  same  writers,  to  an  inti- 
macv  with  the  sovereign,  which  disgusted  the  nobility.  Ihe  tine 
account  of  this  was,  probably,  that  James  received  these  artisans 
into  his  palace,  where  he  gave  them  employment,  and  took  plea- 
sure in  superintending  their  labours— an  amusement  for  which 
he  might  have  pleaded  the  example  of  some  of  the  wisest  and 
most  popular  sovereigns.  But  the  barons,  for  whose  rude  and 
uiiintellectual  society  the  monarch  showed  little  predilection,  re- 
turned the  neglect  with  which  they  were  unwisely  treated,  by 
pouring  contempt  and  ridicule  upon  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was 
devoted.  Cochrane  the  architect,  whose  genius  in  an  art  which, 
ill  its  higher  branches,  is  eminently  intellectual,  had  raised  him  to 
favour  with  the  king,  was  stigmatized  as  a low  ma.son.  Kogers, 
whose  musical  compositions  were  fitted  to  refine  and  improve  the 
barbarous  taste  of  the  age,  and  whose  works  were  long  alter 
highly  esteemed  in  Scotland,  was  ridiculed  as  a common  faddler 
or  buffoon;  and  other  artists,  whose  talents  had  been  warmly 
encouraged  by  the  sovereign,  rvere  treated  with  the  same 
nity.  It  would  be  absurd,  however,  from  the  evidence  ot  such 
interested  witnesses,  to  form  onr  opinion  of  the  true  character  of 
his  favourites,  as  they  have  been  termed,  or  of  the  encouragement 
which  they  received  from  the  sovereign.  To  the  Scottish  barons 
of  this  age,  Phidias  would  have  been  but  a marble-cutter,  and 
Apelles  no  better  than  the  artisan  who  stained  their  oaken  wains- 
cot.’’— vol.  iv.,  p.  327, 

Mr.  Tytler  adds  a remark,  of  which  we  question  the 
truth."  He  says,  “ Had  the  king;  possessed  the  energy 
and  powerful  intellect  of  his  grandfather— had  he  devoted 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the  administration  ot 
iustice,  to  a friendly  intercourse  with  his  feudal  nobles, 
and  a strict  and  watchful  superintendence  of  their  conduct 
in  the  offices  intrusted  to  them,  he  might  safely  have  eni- 
ployed  his  leisure  in  any  way  most  agreeable  to  him. 
But  did  not  these  nobles,  at  least  a party  of  them,  murder 
this  very  grandfather,  with  all  his  energy  and  poweiiul 
intellect,  with  all  his  attention  to  the  administration  of 

’*  Tire  following  passage  throws  still  farther  light  on  the 
character  of  these  feudal  barons,  who,  in  the  words  qt  Mr. 
Tytler,  “ have  been  admired  by  superficial  inquirers. 
The  event  is  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  of  the  date  of 
1445. 

“ The  religious  house  of  Arbroath  had  appointed  Alexander 
Lindsay,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  their  chief  justiciar, 

a man  of  the  most  ferocious  habits,  but  of  great  ambition  and 

undaunted  courage,  w'ho,  from  his  fierce  aspect,  and  the  extreme 
leni^th  and  bushiness  of  his  beard,  was  afterwards  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  ‘ Tiger,  or  Earl  Beardy.’  The 
prudent  monks,  however,  soon  di.scovered  that  the  liger  was  too 
expensive  a protector,  and  having  deposed  him  from  his  office, 
they  conferred  it  upon  Ogilvy  ot  Iiinerqiiharity,  an  iinpardonalile 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  master  of  Crawford,  who  instantly  col- 
lected an  army  of  his  vassals,  for  the  double  purpose  of  inflicting 
vengeance  on  the  intruder,  and  violently  repossessing  himself  of 
the  dignity  from  w'hich  he  had  been  ejected.  Ihere  can  lie  little 
doubt  that  the  Ogilvies  must  have  sunk  under  this  threatened 
attack,  but  accident  gave  them  a powerful  ally  in  .Sir  Alexander 
Seton,  of  Gordon,  afterwards  Earl  ot  Ilnntly,  who,  as  he  re- 
turned from  Court,  happened  to  lodge  for  the  night  at  the 
castle  of  Ogilvy,  at  the  verv  moment  when  the  Baron  svas  mus- 
tering his  forces  against  the  meditated  assault  of  Crawford. 
Seton,  although  in  no  way  personally  interested  in  the  quarrel, 
found  himself,  it  is  said,  compelled  to  assist  the  Ogilvies,  by  a 
rude  but  ancient  custom,  which  bound  the  guest  to  take  common 
part  with  Ins  host  in  all  dangers  which  might  occur,  so  long  as 
the  food  eaten  iitider  his  roof  remained  in  his  stomach.^  M ith 
the  small  train  of  attendants  and  friends  who  accompanied  him, 
he  instantly  joined  the  forces  ol  liinerquharity,  and  proceeding 
to  the  town  of  Arbroath,  found  the  opjiosite  ]iarty  drawn  ii]i  in 
great  strength  on  the  outside  of  the  gates.  The  families  thus 
opposed  in  mortal  defiance  to  each  other,  could  number  amongst 
their  adherents  manv  of  the  bravest  and  most  opulent  gentlemen 
in  the  countrv  ; and  the  two  armies  thus  composed,  exhibited  a 
splendid  ajipearance  of  armed  knights,  barbed  horses,  and  em- 
broidered banners.  As  the  two  lines,  however,  approached  each 
other,  and  spears  were  placing  in  the  rests,  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
who  had  received  information  of  the  intended  combat,  being 
anxious  to  avert  it,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  fiehh  and  galloping 
up  between  the  two  armies,  was  accidentally  slain  by  a soldiei, 
who  was  enraged  at  his  interference,  and  ignorant  of  his  rank. 

The  event  naturally  increased  the  bitterness  of  hostility.  Ihe 
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Crawfords,  who  were  assisted  by  a large  party  of  the  vassals  of 
Douglas,  infuriated  at  the  loss  of  their  chief,  attacked  the 
Ogilvies  with  a desperation  which  soon  broke  their  ranks,  and 
reduced  them  to  irreclaimable  disorder.  Such,  however,  was  the 
gallantry  of  their  resistance,  that  they  were  almost  entirely  cut 
to  pieces;  and  500  men,  including  many  noble  barons  in  Forfar 
and  Angus,  were  left  dead  upon  the  field.  Seton  himselt  had 
nearly  jiaid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  adherence  to  a bar- 
barous custom ; and  John  Forbes,  ot  Pitsligo,  one  of  his  follqw'ers, 
was  slain  : nor  was  the  loss  which  the  Ogilvies  sustained  in  the 
field  their  worst  misfortune  ; for  Lindsay,  with  his  characteristic 
ferocity,  and  protected  by  the  authority  of  Douglas,’  (at  that  time 
Lieutf.nant-Genehai.  op  the  Kingdom,  conscyi/ent/y 
hound  as  the  King's  representative  to  put  down  such  lawless  proceed- 
ings, but  he  was  'a peace-maker  of  the  Captain  M‘Turk  breed,)  let 
loose  his  army  upon  their  estates,  and  the  flames  of  their  castles, 
the  slaughter  of  their  vassals,  the  plunder  of  their  property,  and 
the  captivity  of  their  wives  and  children,  instructed  the  remotest 
adherents  of  the  justiciar  of  Arbroath  how  terrible  w-as  the  ven- 
geance which  they  had  provoked.  \\  hat  must  have  been  the 
state  of  the  government,  and  how  miserable  the  consequences  of 
those  feudal  manners  and  customs,  which  have  been  admired  by 
superficial  inquirers,  where  the  pacific  attempt  of  a lew  monks 
to  exercise  their  undoubted  privilege  in  choosing  their  own  pro- 
tector, could  involve  a whole  province  in  bloodshed,  and  kindle 
the  flames  of  civil  war  in  the  heart  of  the  country  ?”  vol.  iv.  p. 
57,  seq. 

Among  the  really,  though  not  apparently,  most  import- 
ant events  recorded  in  the  tltth  volume,  is  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  Scotland,  about  the  year  1508.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  had  taken  more  than  thirty  years  to 
travel  from  England,  having  been  introduced  there  by 
Caxton  as  early  as  1474. 

The  latter  part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Mr.  Tytler  s work, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  first  rise  ot  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  will  be  found  particularly  inteiesting. 
It  is  almost  exclusively  drawn  up  from  original  letteis  and 
public  documents,  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
The  light  thrown  by  this  evidence,  which  has  lam  unex- 
amined for  nearly  three  centuries,  upon  the  conduct  and 
motives  of  certain  members  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy, 
will  still  further  add  to  the  means  already  possessed  of 
estimating  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  by  their  country  to 
that  “talented  and  patriotic ” body.  We  find  the  same 
description  of  persons  who,  from  cowardice  or  for  pelt  and 
power,  betrayed  their  country  to  Edward  I.,  intriguing, 
after  their  nature  and  to  their  accustomed  end,  to  deliver 
up  their  country  to  Henry  Vlll.  Me  find  the  same  mmi 
who  murdered  or  caused  the  death  of  nearly  hall  then 
kinws,* — the  barons  of  the  broken  faith  and  the  bloody 
hand,— at  the  instigation  of  abase  bribe  from  that  prodigy 

ofhumanwickedness— Henry  Vlll.-assassinating  Beaton. 

It  appears  from  the  official  evidence  adduced  by  Mi. 
Tytler,  that  certain  Scottish  noblemen  were  long  engaged 
in  a secret  correspondence  with  Henry  \ 111.  The  fol- 
lowing “ little  account”  (Tytler,  vol.  v.,  p.  472)  contains 
the  names  of  such  as  were  regular  pensioners  : — 

Sterling. 

To  the  Earl  of  Angus 

„ „ Gleiu'airn  . 

,,  „ Cassillis 

To  the  Ma.ster  of  Maxwell 
,,  Sheriff  of  Air 
,,  Laird  of  Driimlauryk 
„ Earl  Marshall,  John  Charters.) 

the  Lord  Gray’s  friends  in  > 
the  north  . . j 

To  Sir  George  Douglas  and  hi.sj 

friends  in  Lothian  and 
Merse  . . . , 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Henry  VIII.  did  not  pay'  all 
this  money  out  of  pure  love  for  the  Scottish  anstociacy, 
or  because — a reason  we  once  heard  assigned  lor  a par- 
ticular instance  of  royal  favour — they  were  “sic  bonny 
men  ” It  was,  in  Henry’s  own  words,  because  “ they  had 
not  stiked  to  take  iqion'them  to  set  the  n oun  of  Scotlmd 
upon  our  head'' -y  It  appears,  then,  that  the  portion  ot 

* Thev  murdered  Janies  I.  and  James  III.  They  broke  the 
heart  of  James  V.  bv  deserting  his  standard,  and  bringing  dis- 
grace upon  him  and  'their  cmintry  ; and  they  drove  his  daiigl.ter 
—the  weak  and  unfortunate  Mary— into  the  power  of  her  dead- 
liest enemy,  who  acted  towards  her  as  base  a part  as  her  iatlier 
Henry  had  done  towards  IMary  s lather,  .Tames.  , 

4-  Jliiiute  of  the  King  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  dated  November 
12,  1543  — From  the  MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  rapers— » 
Tytler,  vol,  v.,  p.  47’J. 
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the  Scottish  aristocracy  who  have  hitherto  received  much 
credit  for  their  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  religion,  were 
actuated  by  very  different  motives.  The  assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  too,  was- to  borrow  the  lamruage  of 
Mr  Tytler— “ no  sudden  event,  arising  simply  out  ot  in- 
dio-nation  for  the  fate  of  Wishart,  but  an  act  of  long  pro- 
jec"ted  murder,  encouraged,  if  not  originated,  by  the 
English  monarch.”— vol.  V.,  p.  430. 

As  the  public  Rrc  indebted  to  Mr.  Tytler  s resefircli  foi 
the  discovery  of  the  plot  for  Beaton’s  assassination,  it  is 
due  to  Mr.  Tytler  to  give  the  account  of  it  in  his  owui 
words.  It  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  to  Beaton’s 
energy  and  political  talent  Henry  justly  ascribed  the 
defeat  of  his  designs  against  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land. All  that  is  known  of  the  malevolent  and  ferocious 
disposition  of  Henry  Vlll.,  would  lead  to  the  expectation 
of  the  most  bitter  animosity  as  the  consequence  of  such 
mortification,  towards  the  Scottish  nation  in  general,  and 
Beaton  in  particular.  Accordingly,  whilst  he  urged  his 
preparations  for  a war,  the  atrocities  of  which  will  be 
noticed  presently,  he  encouraged  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  in 
organizing  a conspiracy  for  Beaton’s  assassination. 

The  plot  is  entirely  unknown,  either  to  onr  Scottish  or 
English  historians  ; and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three 
centuries,  has  been  discovered  in  the  secret  correspondence  ot 
the  State  Paper  Office.  It  appears  that  Cassillis  had  addiessed 
a letter  to  Sadler,  in  which  he  made  an  offer  ‘ for  the  killing  of 
the  cardinal,  if  his  majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  promise, 
when  it  was  done^  a reward.’  Sadler  showed  the  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  and  the  council  of  the  north,  and  by  them  it 
was  transmitted  to  the  king.  Cassillis  s associates,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  his  purpose,  were  the  Earls  ot  Angus,  (rlen- 
cairn,  Marshall,  and  Sir  George  Douglas ; and  these  persons 
requested  that  Forster,  an  English  prisoner  ot  some  note,  who 
could  visit  Scotland  without  suspicion,  should  be  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh to  communicate  with  them  on  the  design  for  cutting  off 
Beaton.  Hertford  accordingly  consulted  the  privy  council  upon 
his  majesty’s  wishes  in  this  affair,  requiring  to  be  informed 
whether  Cassillis’s  plan  for  the  assassination  of  his  powerful 
enemy  was  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  whether  Forster  should 
be  despatched  into  Scotland.  Henry,  conveying^  his  wishes 
through  the  privy  council,  replied,  that  he  desired  iorster  to  set 
off  immediately  : to  the  other  part  of  the  query,  touching  the 
assassination  of  the  cardinal,  the  answer  of  the  privy  council  was 
in  these  words : — * His  majesty  hath  willed  us  to  signify  unto 
your  lordship,  that  his  highness,  reputing  the  fact  not  meet  to 
be  set  forward  expressly  by  his  majesty,  will  not  hav'e  to  seem 
to  do  in  it ; and  yet,  not  misliking  the  offer,  thinketh  good  that 
Mr.  Sadler,  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  should  write  to 
the  earl  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  containing  such  an  offer, 
which  he  thinketh  not  convenient  to  be  communicated  to  the 
king’s  majesty.  Marry,  to  write  to  him  what  he  thinketh  of  the 
matter — he  shall  say,  that  it  he  were  in  the  Earl  of  Cassillis  s 
place,  and  were  as  able  to  do  his  majesty  good  service  theie,  as 
he  knoweth  him  to  be,  and  thinketh  a right  good  will  in  him  to 
do  it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  tor  the  execution  of  it, 
believing  verily  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  acceptable  seivice  to 
the  king’s  majesty,  but  also  a special  benefit  to  the  nation  ot 
Scotland,  and  would  trust  verily  the  king’s  majesty  would  con- 
sider his  service  in  the  same  t as  you  doubt  not  ot  his  accustomed 
goodness  to  those  who  serve  him,  but  he  would  do  the  same  to 
him.’  In  this  reply  there  was  some  address  ; Henry  preserved, 
as  he  imagined,  his  regal  dignity  ; and,  whilst  he  affected  igno- 
rance of  the  atrocious  design,  encouraged  its  execution,  atid 
shifted  the  whole  responsibility  upon  his  obsequious  agents.  On 
both  points  the  king’s  commands  were  obeyed  ; Sadler  wrote  to 
Cassillis  in  the  indirect  manner  which  had  been  pointed  out; 
and  Forster,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  conspirators, 
was  sent  into  Scotland,  and  had  an  interview  with  Angus,  Cas- 
sillis, and  Sir  George  Douglas,  the  substance  of  which  he  has 
given  in  an  interesting  report  now  in  the  State  Pajier  Office. 
It  is  evident,  from  this  paper,  that  both  .^ngns  and  Cassillis  were 
deterred  from  committing  themselves  on  such  delicate  ground  as 
the  proposed  murder  of  the  cardinal,  by  the  cautious  nature  of 
Sadler’s  letter  to  Cassillis,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  orders, 
had  recommended  the  assassination  of  the  prelate  as  if  from  hirn- 
self,  and  had  affirmed,  though  falsely,  that  he  had  not  communi- 
cated the  project  to  the  king.  These  two  earls,  therefore,  said 
not  a word  to  the  envoy  on  the  subject ; although  Cassillis,  on  his 
departure,  intrusted  him  with  a letter  in  cipher  for  Sadler.  Sir 
George  Douglas,  however,  was  less  timorous,  and  sent  by  Forster 
a message  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  very  explicit  terms  : — ‘ He 
wished  me,’  says  the  envoy,  ‘ to  tell  my  lord-lieutenant  that  if 
the  king  would  have  the  cardinal  dead, — if  his  grace  would  pro- 
mise a good  reward  for  the  doing  thereof,  so  that  the  reward 
were  known  what  it  should  be,  the  country  being  lawless  as  it 
is,  he  thinketh  that  that  adventure  would  be  proved;  for  he 
saith  the  common  saying  is,  the  cardinal  is  the  only  occasion  ol 


the  w'ar,  and  is  smally  beloved  in  Scotland;  and  then,  if  he  were 
dead,  by  that  means  how  that  reward  should  be  jiaid.’  Such  was 
the  simide  proposal  of  Sir  George  Douglas  for  the  removal  of  his 
arch-enemy  ; but  although  the  English  king  had  no  objection  to 
give  the  utmost  secret  encouragement  to  the  conspiracy,  he  he- 
sitated  to  offer  such  an  outrage  to  the  common  feelings  of  Chris- 
tendom, as  to  set  a price  u|)on  the  head  of  the  cardinal,  and  to 
offer  a reward  and  indemnity  to  those  who  should  slay  him.  lor 
the  moment,  therefore,  the  scheme  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  earls,  hut  it  was  only  to  he  resumed  by  Brnnston.” — vol.  v., 
p.  387,  rr  seij. 

Here  is  a very  pretty  pack  of  scoundrels  for  you  ! king, 
privy  councillors,  nobles,  ambassadors ! It  must  have 
been  no  sinecure  for  a man  who  was  troubled  with  what 
some  people  call  a conscience,  others  a sense  ot  honour, 
to  serve  under  such  a sceptred  ruffian,  defender  of  the 
faith,  &c. : and  those  Scottish  nobles,  with  their  vaunted 
ancestry,  their  high  and  ancient  blood,  as  they  call  it, 
what  better  are  they  than  hired  bravos -wretches  who  let 
out  their  stilettos  by  the  night  ? They  are  worse,  inas- 
much as  the  common  bravo  has  nothing  else  to  live  by, 
while  these  wretches  had  broad  lands,  and  a large  stake 
in  the  country. 

Now  before  we  proceed  further  with  the  exposition  of 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  his  most  religious  and  gra- 
cious majesty  towards  the  Scots,  we  must  stop  to  compare 
this  conduct  of  those  who  had  a large  .stake  in  the  coun- 
try, wuth  that  of  those  who  had  a comparatively  small  one. 

The  ships  of  some  Scottish  merchants  having,  after  the 
proclamation  of  peace,  sought  shelter  from  a storm  in  an 
English  port,  were  detained,  and,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  were  carrying  provisions  into  France,  their  cargoes 
confiscated.  The  felonious  Henry  made  this  an  occasion 
for  advancing  his  base  designs  against  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  Sadler,  his  ambassador,  was  instructed  to 
propose  to  the  Scottish  merchants  the  restitution  of  their 
property,  under  the  condition  that  they  should  assist  the 
English  monarch  in  his  projects  against  the  independence 
of  their  country. 

“ These  brave  and  honest  men,  however,  (observes  Mr.  Tyt- 
ler), spurned  at  the  proposal,  with  wliich  they  declared  them- 
selves greatly  offended  ; affirming  that  they  would  not  only  lose 
their  goods  and  ships  without  furtiier  suit  or  petition,  but  would 
willingly  forfeit  their  lives,  rather  than  agree  to  a condition 
which  would  make  them  traitors  to  their  native  land;  a memo- 
rable contrast  to  the  late  conduct  of  the  nohility,  and  a proof  that 
the  spirit  of  national  independence  which,  in  Scotland,  had  long 
been  a stranger  to  many  of  the  proudest  in  the  aristocracy,  still 
resided  in  healthy  vigour  in  the  untainted  bosoms  of  its  citi- 
zens.”— vol.  V.,  p.  351. 

Some  of  Henry’s  directions,  transmitted  through  a de- 
spatch of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
10th  April,  1543-4,  and  evincing  his  gracious  disposition 
towards  the  Scots,  are  quite  curious,  from  their  circumstan- 
tial barbarity,  and  quaint  and  comical  ruffianism.  After 
observing  that  the  grand  attempt  on  Scotland  was  delayed 
for  a season  (so  that  what  is  here  prescribed  must  be 
considered  but  as  a foretaste  of  what  w’as  coming),  the 
despatch  thus  proceeds  : — 

“ Put  all  to  fire  and  sword,  burn  Edinburgh  town,  and  raze 
and  deface  it,  when  you  have  sacked  it,  and  gotten  what  youcaii 
out  of  it,  so  that  it  may  remain  for  ever  a perpetual  memory  of 
the  vengeance  of  God  lighted  upon  it,  for  their  falsehood  and 
disloyalty.  Do  what  you  can  out  of  hand,  and,  without  long 
tarrying  to  beat  down  and  overthrow  the  castle,  sack  Holyrood 
House,  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about  Edinburgh  as  ye 
conveniently  can  ; sack  Leith,  and  burn  and  subvert  it,  and  all 
the  rest,  putiiny  man,  uimnan,  and  child,  to  Jire  and  sword,  without 
exception,  when  any  resistance  shall  be  made  against  yoir;  and 
this  done,  pass  over  to  the  Fife  land,  and  extend  like  extremities 
and  destructions  in  all  towns  and  villages  whereunto  ye  may 
reach  conveniently,  not  forgetting,  amongst  all  the  rest,  so  to 
spoil  and  turn  upside  down  the  Cardinal’s  town  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
as  the  upper  stone  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand 
by  another,  sparing  no  creature  alive  witbin  the  same,  specially 
such  as  either  xn  friendship  or  blood  be  allied  to  the  cardinal^ — . 
vol  V.,  p.  473  ; from  the  MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  papers. 

There  is  an  affectionate  earnestness  in  the  tone  with 
which  he  jiresses  the  consideration  of  the  cardinal  upon 
the  attention  of  his  general.  He  appears  to  have  some- 
what of  a bull’s  affection  for  the  cardinal  red,  and  he  might 
boast  that  in  his  day  he  gored  two  notable  ones  at  least, 
Wolsey  and  Beaton.  During  the  invasion  by  Hertford  in 
1545,  some  French  soldiers  deserted  to  the  English.  The 
king  being  applied  to  as  to  whether  they  were  to  be  re- 
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ceived  or  trusted,  replied  through  his  privy  council  that 
it  was  scarcely  good  policy  to  trust  any  men  of  that 
nation  with  whom  he  had  mortal  war,  unless  they  should 
prove  their  sincerity  by  some  previous  exploit.  He  recom- 
mended Hertford,  if  any  greater  number  offered  them- 
selves, to  “ advise  tliem  first  to  some  notable  damage  or 
displeasure  to  the  enemy:”  and  he  particularized  the 
“ trapping  or  killing  the  cardinal.” — vol.  v.,  p.  402. 

If  Harry  had  “trapped”  the  cardinal,  he  would  not  have 
been  long  in  killing  him.  He  would  probably  have  burnt 
him  for  the  good  of  his  sold  ; as  the  cardinal  would  have 
done  to  “ fat  Hal”  with  the  heartiest  goodwdll  in  the 
world.  They  were  not  dl-matched — “ Arcades  ambo — 
blackguards  both” — though  assassination  was  hardly  fair. 

Mr.  Tytler  appears  to  us  occasionally  to  draw  his  con- 
clusion from  too  narrow  an  induction.  The  following 
seems  an  instance  of  this.  Speaking  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
he  says : — 

“ So  bitter  and  indignant  were  his  feelings,  that  if  we  may 
believe  an  extraordinary  story  which  is  found  in  a letter  of  the 
Duke  of  Sulfolk  to  Sir  11.  Sadler,  the  cardinal  had  challenged  Sir 
Ralph  Evre,  warden  of  the  marches,  to  a pei'sonal  combat,  on 
.some  ground  of  quarrel,  which  does  not  appear.  The  challenge 
was  communicated  to  Henrjq  wlro,  considering  it  in  a serious 
light,  intimated  his  wishes  that  Evre  should  fight  with  Beaton 
in  Edinburgh.  The  whole  matter  evinces  the  credulity  of  the 
Englisli  ambassador  and  his  royal  master,  for  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  prelate  could  have  contemplated  so  disgraceful  an  ad- 
venture.”— vol.  V.,  p.  341. 

At  a period  later  than  tliat  of  Beaton,  eccle.siastics  have 
disjtlayed  pugnacious  propensities.  The  Cardinal  de  Guise 
having  had  a son  by  Madame  des  Essarts,  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  Henry  IV.,  wished  to  obtain  for  him  the  priory 
of  La  Charite,  about  which  lie  quarrelled  with  the  Duke 
de  Nevers.  The  cardinal,  carrying  his  sword  under  his 
cloak,  met  the  duke,  insulted  and  struck  him.  Villeroi, 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  Abbe  de  Vatteville  were 
men  of  the  sword  as  well  as  of  the  rochet.  Although 
there  may  have  been  none  since  the  Reformation,  before 
it  the  communication  between  the  churchmen  of  Scotland 
and  France  was  great— many  of  the  former  being  educated 
in  France.  Not  to  mention  the  talents  for  fist  and  cudgel 
war  of  parson  Adams  who  represented  a class — have  not 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  repeatedly  fought 
duels  even  in  recent  times? 

We  have  not  found  in  Mr.  Tytler’s  volumes  many  symp- 
toms of  that  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  political 
and  legislative  philosophy  which  begins  to  be  looke'l  for 
as  a matter  of  course  in  an  historical  writer  of  any  preten- 
sions. On  this  account,  and  from  occasional  inelegancies 
of  style,  we  do  not  anticipate  for  Mr.  Tytler  the  fortune  of 
becoming  one  of  the  classics  of  English  literature,  like  his 
countryman,  David  Hume ; at  the  same  time  we  repeat 
our  congratulations  to  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  a 
work  altogether  so  valuable  as  this  History  of  Scotland. 

BAGSTER  ON  BEES. 

The  Management  of  Bees,  with  a I)escii[ition  of  the  “ Ladies. 
Safety  Hive.”  By  Samuel  Bagster,  Jun. 

Spiritual  Honey  from  Natural  Hives;  or  Meditations  and  Obser- 
vations  on  the  Natural  History  and  Habits  of  Bees.  First  in- 
troduced to  public  notice  in  Ib57-  By  Samtiel  Rurchas,  A.M. 
London  : Samuel  Bagster,  Paternoster-row  ; and  W.  Picker- 
ing, Chancery-lane. 

Whenever  a writer  is  interested,  heart  and  soul,  in  his 
subject,  let  that  subject  be  what  it  will,  he  is  pretty  sure 
to  produce  an  interesting  or  curious  book. 

That  Mr.  Bagster  has  this  feeling  and  is  thoroughly  in 
earnest  about  his  bees  and  his  bee-hives,  is  made  evident 
in  every  page  of  the  useful  and  entertaining  volume  be- 
Ibre  us,  which,  though  no  apiarians  or  bee-masters  our- 
selves, we  have  read  from  beginning  to  end  with  infinitely 
more  pleasure  than  we  should  derive  from  the  j)crusal  of  a 
new  novel.  In  his  manner  of  writing,  in  his  account  of 
his  own  experiences,  and  little  egotisms,  which  are  de- 
lightful when  connected  with  the  (piiet  pursuitsof  natural 
history,  I\Ii-.  Bagster  reminds  us  of  our  old  school  of  au- 
thors. A good  i>art  of  his  little  book  is  indeed  derived 
firm  those  old  sources,  but  what  he  does  himself  has  much 
the  same  flavour  and  colouring:.  The  subject  he  has 
chosen,  and  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  attention  for 
years,  is  of  course  very  far  fronr  being  an  unimportant  one. 


The  production  of  delicious  honey,  and  of  wax',  so  useful 
and  applicable  to  so  many  purposes  for  the  poor  man  as 
well  as  for  the  rich — in  the  manufactory  as  in  the  draw- 
ing-room— must  ever  give  an  importance  to  bees,  which  are 
moreover,  in  their  singular  industry,  manners,  habits,  and 
form  of  government,  among  the  most  interesting  beings 
on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  or  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

We  have  travelled  in  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe 
where  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  derived  their 
principal  income  from  their  numerous  and  well-attended 
bee-hives,  and  in  others,  where  the  limited  means  of  the- 
poor  peasants  were  helped  out  by  the  bees  they  took  care 
of  in  their  leisure  hours.  We  believe  the  latter  case  still 
occurs  among  the  labourers  in  some  parts  of  England,  but 
we  think,  generally  speaking,  that  pleasing,  soothing,  and 
almost  romantic  accessary  to  a cottage-garden— a bee-hive 
• — is  rather  less  common  than  it  used  to  be.  We  regret 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  Properly  managed,  bees  liiay 
be  made  at  once  a profit  and  a pastime — an  innocent  oc- 
cupation for  many  a vacant  hour,  and  an  easy  introduction 
to  a study  or  practical  observance  of  nature.  By  simply 
watching  the  proceedings  of  the  winged  creatures  theni- 
selves,  the  least  scientific  of  observers  may  learn  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  chapters  of  entomology.  By  follow- 
ing the  bees,  as  a natural  and  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence, to  the  flowers  and  the  sweet  plants  from  which 
they  extract  their  honey  or  their  wax,  the  mind  also  may 
gradually  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  most  lovely 
features  of  botany.  Knowledge  thus  obtained  is  better 
than  the  gleanings  of  pedantic  books,  and  Greek  and 
Latin  technicalities.  Again  ; any  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  nature,  or  of  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  world  we  inhabit,  has  a direct  tendency  to  hu- 
manize, soften,  and  enlarge  the  heart  and  intellect  of  man. 
Such  pursuits  too,  as  pastimes,  fill  up  a craving  void  that 
exists  in  every  man’s  bosom,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and  which, 
if  not  supplied  by  innocent  amusements  and  excitements, 
is  too  likely  to  become  a receptacle  for  low,  vicious  indul- 
gences—a sink  of  vice.  This  important  fact  has  been  too 
much  overlooked  by  lawgivers  and  spiritual  teachers ; and 
we  may  safely  say  that  until  our  own  days,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  persons  who  are  yet  living  among  us,  the  mass  of 
the  people  of  England  had  long  been  considered  not  only 
as  having  no  faculty  within  them  for  rational  amusement, 
but  as  having  no  right  to  indulge  that  faculty,  even  had 
they  possessed  it. 

“ I am  dead  tired  of  this  place  and  must  leave  you, 
ma’am, ’’said  a poor  girl,  who  had  been  living  some  two  years 
with  a very  respectable,  strict  old  lady,  in  a country  town. 

“ Tired!  why  what  does  the  girl  mean?”  said  the  lady, 
“ you  are  not  overworked  ?” 

“ No — if  I had  more  to  do  I should  not  feel  quite  so 
miserable.” 

“ And  hav’nt  you  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  besides  five 
pounds  a-year,  paid  regularly  every  quarter-day — and  vails 
and  perquisites  ? Why  what  can  you  want  more?” 

“ 1 want  a little  amusement  now  and  then,  ma’am — a 
little  liberty.” 

“ Amusement ! liberty  ! why,  don’t  you  go  with  me  to 
chapel  three  times  every  Sunday,  and  twice  a-week  to 
prayer  meetings  besides?  Amusement,  indeed!  what 
business  has  a hired  servant  with  amusements  that  are 
only  made  for  her  betters  and  the  wicked !” 

At  one  time  our  forefathers — who,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  other  defects,  were,  at  the  least,  as  religious  as 
we  are— were  much  more  considerate  of  the  peopfe’s  pas- 
times. They  did  not  promulgate  many  intellectual  amuse- 
ments, for  as  yet  they  had  to  acquire  a taste  for  such 
themselves  ; but  they  allowed  the  holiday  freedom  of  the 
village  green,  the  evening  dance,  the  match  at  running, 
leaping,  or  wrestling,  the  game  at  bowls,  cricket,  and  the 
like.  By  degrees,  however,  even  these  material  pastimes 
were  banished  the  land  (which  some  men  are  surprised 
should  ever  have  been  called  “ Merry  England”),  and 
nothing  was  left  for  the  poor  man’s  holiday  but  a bad 
seat  (in  the  Established  Church)  invidiously  and  humilia- 
tingly set  ajiart  from  the  more  fortunate  members  of  the 
congregation,  (as  if  the  English  would  carry  their  paltry 
pride,  their  petty,  aristocratic  distinctions,  even  to  the 
presence  of  the  Almighty  !)  or  the  pew  in  the  conventicle, 
where  it  was  about  equal  chances  that  the  uninformed 
auditory  was,  or  was  not,  led  away  by  ignorance  and  dan- 
gerous fanaticism.  We  have  said  nothing  else  was  left— 
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■but  we  were  wrong.  There  remained  to  the  poor  man  the 
persecutions  of  some  local  Sir  Andrew  Agnew — the  beadle 
— the  stocks— and  the  pothouse  ! 

Let  no  one  accuse  or  suspect  us  of  a disregard  for  the 
seventh  day,  which  has  been  wisely  set  aside  for  worship 
and  I'epose  from  labour.  We  would  have  that  day  ob- 
served in  the  Christian,  but  not  in  the  ancient,  Jewish 
fashion — we  love  and  reverence  the  Sunday  of  .Jesus,  but 
not  the  Sabbath  of  Moses,  which  was  shifted  in  its  place 
in  the  week,  and  nearly  altogether  changed  by  the  reve- 
lation of  that  faith  we  profess.  To  see  the  difference  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  we  have  only  to  look  into  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  nor  can  we  well  conceive 
how  the  notions  and  observances  of  the  two  Sabbaths 
could  ever  become  confused  and  mixed  together  as  they 
have  been.  A primitive  Christian  would  be  filled  with 
astonishment  could  he  see  what  some  of  our  sects  have 
made  of  the  Lord’s  day  ! 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject — 

“H.ark  ! tlie  I>ee  winds  her  small  but  mellow  horn, 

Blithe  to  salute  the  suuny  smile  of  morn  ; 

O’er  thyray  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course, 

And  many  a stream  allures  her  to  its  source  !” 

The  neglect  of  these  useful  and  poetical  creatures,  and 
their  disappearance  from  our  cottagers’  doors,  would  go  to 
break  one  of  the  dearest  links  in  the  golden  chain  of  me- 
mory that  connects  us  with  our  childhood  and  boyish 
days,  when  we  knew  every  hive  within  a couple  of  miles 
of  us,  and  though  not  able  to  buy  its  honey,  were  always 
ready  to  be  delighted  with  the  dreamy  music  and  the 
then  inexplicable  operations  of  its  busy  inhabitants.  In- 
deed, even  now  we  love  that  “ a bee- hive’s  hum  should 
sooth  our  ear,’’  and  for  this,  and  all  we  have  said,  and  for 
many  other  reasons  that  are  generous  in  their  selfishness, 
we  should  sincerely  regret  to  see  the  decline  of  this  little 
branch  of  industry  among  our  peasantry.  IVe  are  parti- 
cularly well  pleased  with  Mr.  Bagster,  because  he  labours 
to  revive  this  taste,  and,  not  confining  himself  to  fine 
talk,  and  patent  hives  for  ladies  and  fine  folk,  lays  down 
plain  rules  (by  attending  to  which  the  poor  man  may 
make  a sure  gain  from  his  bees),  and,  at  the  same  time, 
devises  improved  and  cheap  hives  for  the  humble  farm- 
house or  cottage-door. 

Our  author  tells  us  that  he  himself  is  a printer,  whose 
working-days  are  occupied  in  his  office  in  the  smoky  City, 
but  whose  evenings  and  leisure  days  are  amused  with  his 
apiary  at  that  quiet  little  o'us  in  urbe — Shepherd’s  Bush, 
where  he  lives.  He  seems  to  be  as  fond  of  his  bees  and 
his  garden  (long  may  they  flourish  !)  as  that  more  ancient, 
but  scarcely  more  quaint  cockney — Izaak  Walton,  was  of 
angling  and  the  river  Lee. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Bagster,  quoting  from  the  translator 
of  Huber,  says, — 

“ The  cultivation  of  bees  forms  a branch  of  rural  economy 
which  may  be  carried  to  a very  great  extent.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  there  is  no  general  treatise  embodying  all  the  facts 
already  ascertained  from  undoubted  observations.  This  woidd 
form  a guide  to  those  who  would  enter  upon  it  as  an  object  of  im- 
portance, because  the  real  utility  to  which  all  animals  may  ulti- 
mately be  converted,  depends  solely  on  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  nature.” 

Now  Mr.  Bagster’s  little  volume  is  meant  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  such  a treatise  and  guide.  He  has  put  toge- 
ther many  facts  both  from  old  and  from  recent  writers, 
and  enregistered  his  own  observations  and  experiments  on 
bees.  lie  gives  a lucid  account  (made  still  clearer  by 
wood-cuts)  of  nearly  every  hive  that  has  been  in- 
vented, and  enters  into  details  as  to  all  the  improvements 
that  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  bees.  Even  if  his  own  conclusions  are  not 
always  right,  the  reader  can  just  pick  and  choose  among 
the  opinions  of  others. 

In  his  first  chapter,  which  treats  of  “ the  simplification 
of  the  process  of  managing  bees,”  he  says — 

“ How  many  deserted  bee-houses  .•md  bee-hives  stand  as  monu- 
ments of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  in  rich  men’s  gardens — and 
the  .apologies  for  hee-houses  in  the  gardens  of  those  tchose  rent 
might  easily  have  been  paid  from  the  labours  of  their  industrious 
little  tenants,  if  the  commonest  degree  of  common  sense  had  been 
allowed  to  operate  .'  Most  people  know  that  when  they  areliungry 
they  must  have  something  to  eat ; but  they  judge  otherwise  of 
their  poor  bees  : for  if  one  of  the  strong  winter  stocks,  ««(/cr //(c 
old  cottage  plan,  is  left  to  itself  in  a rich  honey  country,  it  will,  in 


the  course  of  May,  June,  July,  and  sometimes  In  August,  throw 
off  its  superabundant  population,  to  seek  store-room  away  from  the 
hive:  thus  it  is  plain,  that  the  swarm  in  June  must  have  more 
time  to  establish  itself  tlian  the  cast  thrown  off  in  July,  and  so  the 
July  cast  than  that  of  August ; and  yet  so  regardless  of  their  in- 
tere.st  are  many  people  in  this  matter,  that  sooner  than  give  the 
latest  weak  stocks  a little  food,  they  will  allow  them  all  to  starve 
with  hunger.  Bees  can  bear  cold,  however  intense,  if  they  have 
food. 

“ In  a subsequent  part  of  this  work,  the  mode  of  saving  the 
lives  of  weak  stocks  is  treated  upon  in  full. 

“ The  obvious  question  when  you  go  to  the  bee-liouses  of  those 
who  keep  up  the  old  cottage  system,  is,  ‘ How  do  your  bees  get 
on.^’  But  instead  of  a clear  answer  your  friend  replies,  ‘ I 
really  cannot  tell : last  year  I took  up  the  swarms  and  casts,  but 
they  gave  me  next  to  nothing  ; I got  2 lbs.  from  one  hive — none 
from  another — one  of  the  June  swarms  gave  me  as  much  as  1 0 lbs., 
and  in  all,  I believe,  pan  included,  it’s  true,  the  weight  might  be 
58  lbs.  in  seven  hives  ; but  this  year  I h.ave  tried  my  luch  on  the 
winter,  and  if  it  proves  tine  I shall  be  all  right.  The  ohl  stocks 
were  all  full  — I took  them  all  but  one,  so  that  if  the  poor  hives 
do  die,  why  I can  begin  agaii\  by  swarming  from  that  one.’  So 
your  friend  manages  his  bees  as  though  they  were  not  under  any 
of  the  rules  of  the  God  of  nature,  and  rests  on  chance — sheer 
luck,  as  he  calls  it. 

“ In  this  matter  a little  common  sense  would  have  saved  him 
trouble  and  loss  : if  he  could  have  managed,  on  his  system,  to 
have  given  them  cool  room,  they  would  not  have  swarmed  ; 
but  this  he  did  not  do.  He  was  therefore  subjected  to  a double 
loss. — First,  The  bees,  while  the  eggs  are  hatching,  supply  large 
quantities  of  food  for  the  larvae  ; and  as  they  do  not  collect  honey 
and  bee-bread  at  the  same  time,  the  collection  of  the  sweets  is 
retarded.  Secondly,  If,  instead  of  taking  all  tlie  swarms,  he  had 
chosen  some  of  the  strongest  swarms  and  some  of  the  stalest  old 
stocks,  which  wanted  renewing,  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin  that  ac- 
cumulate in  the  old  straw  hives,  he  would  h.ave  had  virgin  honey 
and  comb  produced  from  the  swarms  for  his  own  eating,  and  the 
honey  of  the  old  hive  might  be  given  to  the  weak  casts,  which 
would  keep  them  in  heart  until  spring.  When  spring  arrived, 
the  canse  or  necessity  of  swarming  would  not  be  experienced  by 
them,  because  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  to  construct  comb 
and  store  honey. 

“ And  again,  if,  instead  of  priding  himself  on  the  chances  of 
good  luck  if  the  winter  were  not  cold,  he  had  ]daced  his  bees  in 
a northern  aspect,  sheltered  from  the  south,  to  keep  them  as  tor- 
pid as  possible,  he  might  have  calculated  upon  strong,  though 
small  stocks,  to  begin  the  summer  ; and  which  ■would  collect 
more  honey  than  a swarming  old  stock.  Warm  winters  make 
sad  havoc  among  poor  stocks  of  bees,  and  rich  ones  have  some- 
times nearly  empty  combs  with  which  to  begin  the  new  year.” — 
pp.  2-4. 

The  second  chapter  contains  the  natural  history  of  tlie 
bee,  written  in  an  original  and  very  amusing  manner.  In 
the  third,  the  present  cottage  system  is  explained  and 
pretty  generally  condemned  as  irrational  and  uncertain. 
He  introduces  this  chapter  with  the  following  pithy  re- 
marks : — 

“ The  common  remark,  so  often  repeated  when  any  new  sug- 
gestion is  thrown  out,  that  ‘ what  suited  our  fathers  is  surely  good 
enough  for  us,’  borders  so  much  on  wilful  ignorance  that  it  need 
only  be  noticed  to  show  its  absurdity.  Great  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  management  and  general  culture  of  bees  ; 
and  yet  so  wedded  are  country  people  to  their  own  antiquated 
notions,  that  they  will  not  learn  better.  Finish  says,  ‘ Before  the 
system,  which  is  now  acted  upon,  be  changed,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  country  people  the  great  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  bee,  and  then  to  im- 
part to  them  the  most  sinqile  method  of  performing  the  necessary 
operations.  One  of  the  j)rincipal  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  bee  in  this  country  arises  from  a total  want  of  encou- 
ragement, and  a truly  Gothic  ignorance  on  every  point  connected 
with  it  : it  is  a natural  consetpience,  that  the  lu  incipal  and  indeed 
only  method  of  exciting  the  country  people  to  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  the.  management  of  bees,  is  to  present  them  with  that 
sort  of  hive  which  is  not  of  great  expense,  which  offers  to  them 
an  easy,  simple,  and  commodious  method  of  management,  and 
which  embraces  every  part  of  their  economy  ; hy  which  means 
the  poorest  cultivator  being  able  to  reckon,  with  some  degree  of 
probability,  on  the  life  and  preservation  of  liis  hives,  may  also 
hope  with  greater  reason  to  see  his  labour  and  pains  rewarded. 
I do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  system  at  present  followed  by 
nine- tenths  of  the  keepers  of  bees  is  built  on  error  and  antiquated 
prejudices.  How  are  these  prejudices  to  be  obviated  and  annulled  ? 
Accustomed  from  the  earliest  period  to  tread  in  a beaten  track,  the 
cottager  will  not  turn  into  a different  one,  unless  a very  powerful 
example  be  set  before  him,  and  he  sees  a greater  advantage  result- 
ing from  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  than  continuing  in  the 
old  one.  I have  universally  found  the  lower  classes  of  people 
averse  to  all  instruction  in  the  management  of  their  bees;  their 
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fathers,  grandfathers,  and  so  on  tip  to  Noah,  followed  this  or  that 
method,  and  therefore  it  must  he  good.  All  innovation  is  dan- 
gerous, and  considered  as  infringing  the  sanctity  of  antiquated 
customs.’  ” — pp.  49,  50. 

Our  author  strenuously  insists  on  a proper  ventilation 
and  location  of  the  liive,  which  he  thinks  is  in  general 
badly  made  and  badly  placed  by  onr  cottagers.  He  prefers 
a wooden  to  a straw  hive  ; but  he  is  charitable  and  almost 
poetical  on  the  subject  of  the  latter; — 

“ There  is  something  so  very  ruial  in  a bee-hive  made  of  straw, 
with  all  its  busy  inhabitants  playing  their  pretty  and  innocent 
vagaries  around  the  entrance,  while  the  unceasing  hum  inspires 
such  a degree  of  joyous  feeling  in  the  passing  observer’s  mind, 
that  even  straw  hives,  hanging  about  in  country  villages,  produce 
a chain  of  thoughts  of  a very  pectdiar  character;  but  if  seen  in 
the  busy,  crowded  streets  of  large  cities,  how  ardently  the  flame 
of  rural  delights  bursts  out ! Can  we  tvonder,  then,  if  the  cot- 
tager who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  sight  and  use  of  straw  hives 
all  his  life,  should  feel  an  almost  reverential  feeling  for  them 
pp.  1!>8,  199. 

_ Witli  this  conviction  Mr.  Bagster  set  to  work,  and  de- 
vised what  he  calls  his  “ cottage-ventilating  hive,”  an 
invention  ot  his  own,  in  which  the  countryman’s  dear, 
old-fashioned  straw  hive  is  not  rejected,  and  nothing  com- 
plicated or  anywise  expensive  is  recpiired.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  that,  simple  as  it  is,  we  cannot  well  explain  it 
without  the  aid  of  our  author’s  wood-cuts.  We  must 
therefore  recommend  such  as  are  interested  in  the  subject 
to  get  a sight  of  the  book.  After  an  experience  of  two 
years,  Mr.  Bagster  declares  the  contrivance  to  be  remark- 
ably successful,  answering  the  purpose  of  preventing 
swarming,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  as  the  most  complicated  and 
expensive  of  modern  hives.  This  “ cottage  ventilating 
hive  ” may  be  made  by  any  village  carpenter  in  a few 
hours,  and  a security  for  stock,  and  a regular  return  of  pro- 
duce, will  presently  cover  the  trifling  outlay. 

Mr.  Bagster  especially  recommends  Mr.  Nutt's  recently- 
invented  bee-hives,  which  are  indeed  excellent,  and  even 
cheap  to  such  as  have  the  command  of  a little  money.  Of 
“ The  Ladies  Safety  Hive  ” (another  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  Mr.  Bagster’s  own,  and  which  he  examines 
and  explains  in  a chapter  gallantly  addressed  “ to  the 
ladies  of  Britain”)  we  shall  say  nothing,  because  the  ladies 
of  Britain  are  generally  rich  enough  to  buy  Mr.  Bagster’s 
book.  It  is  not  always  that  they  spend  a few  shillings  to 
so  good  a purpose. 

The  chapters  on  the  storifying  system,  or  placing  one 
hive  on  another,  on  collateral  bee-boxes,  on  swarms,  on 
fumigation,  and  on  the  best  means  of  extracting  the  honey 
and  the  wax,  seem  to  us  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Even  in  our  thoughtless  honey-eating  days  there  was 
a bitterness  thrown  over  the  sweetness  of  our  cup,  by  the 
reflection  that  the  industrious,  wonderful  little  creatures 
that  furnished  us  with  such  ambrosia,  were  rewarded, 
when  their  labours  were  over,  with  villainous  sulphur  and 
death!  But  the  lover  of  honey  may  now  enjoy  his  treat 
without  this  remorse.  In  the  humane  newly-invented 
hives,  fumigation  is  not  necessary  ; and  fumigation,  when 
properly  practised,  does  not,  now'-a-davs,  imply  suffoca- 
tion. 

The  present  proper  practice,  in  its  most  simple  form,  as 
recommended  by  the  Rev. Thorley,  is  this  : — 

^ 1 he  narcotic,  or  stupifying  fume,  is  the  Fungus  maximus, 
or  larger  mushroom,  commonly  known  by  tbe  name  of  bunt, 
puckfist,  or  trogcheese;  it  is  as  large  or  larger  than  a man's 
head.  I had  one  of  these  brought  me  the  last  summer  (unripe 
and  white)  which  weighed  some  pounds  ; but  when  ripe,  of  a 
brown  colour,  aud  turning  to  powder,  they  are  exceedingly  light. 

‘ Shepherds,  lierdsmen,  &c.,  frequently  find  them  in  the 
fields,  ami  will  supply  you  with  them  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  season. 

“ ‘ hen  you  have  procured  one  of  these  pucks,  put  it  into  a 
large  paper,  pressing  it  down  therein  to  two-thirds,  or  near  half 
the  bidk,  tying  it  up  very  close.  Put  it  into  an  oven  some  time 
after  tlie  housel\old  bread  is  drawn,  and  let  it  continue  all  night. 
When  it  will  hold  fire  it  is  fit  for  ymir  use  in  the  method  fol- 
lowing. 

“ ‘ With  a pair  of  scissars  cut  a piece  of  the  puck  as  large  as 
a hen’s  egg  (better  at  first  to  have  too  much  than  too  little),  and 
fix  it  to  the  end  of  a small  stick,  slit  for  that  purpose,  and  sharp- 
ened at  the  other  end.  which  place  so  that  it  may  hang  near  the 
middle  of  an  empty  hive.  This  hire  you  must  set  with  the 
mouth  upwards,  near  the  stock  you  intend  to  take,  in  a pail  or 
bucket.  This  done,  set  fire  to  the  puck  with  a candle,  and  im- 
mediately place  the  stock  of  bees  over  it,  tying  a cloth  round  the 
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hives  (which  you  must  have  in  readiness),  that  no  smoke  may 
come  foi’th.  Jn  a minute's  time,  or  little  more,  you  will  with 
deliglit  hear  them  drop  like  peas  into  the  empty  hive.  When 
the  major  part  of  them  are  down,  and  yon  hear  very  few  fall, 
5'ou  may  beat  the  top  of  the  hive  gently  with  your  hand,  to  get 
as  many  out  as  you  can.  Then  loosing  the  cloth,  lift  it  off  to  a 
table,  or  broad  lioard,  prepared  on  purpose,  and  knocking  the 
hive  against  it  sevei  al  times,  many  more  will  tumble  out,  perhaps 
the  queen  among  them,  as  I have  often  found.  Lodging  near 
the  crown,  she  often  retains  her  hold,  and  falls  one  of  the  last. 

“ ‘ It  she  is  not  there,  then  search  for  her  among  the  main 
body  in  the  empty  hive,  putting  them  forth  upon  the  table,  if  you 
discover  her  not  before. 

‘“As  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  I would  advise  young  practi- 
tioners to  do  it  early  in  the  afternoon,  that,  having  the  greater 
light,  they  may  the  better  find  out  the  queen.  A little  practice 
will  make  you  jierfect.’  ” — pp.  156-158. 

A short  time  after  this  process,  the  hees  will  be  as  well 
as  ever.  Mr.  Bagster  informs  us  that  this  narcotic  (Fungus 
maximus)  may  be  purchased  in  London,  at  Butler’s,  her- 
balist, Covent  Garden ; or  Potter’s,  herbalist,  Farringdon 
Market. 

Most  persons  have  heard  of  "Wildman,  and  the  wonder- 
ful performances  of  that  great  bee-master.  His  feats  are 
thus  explained  in  the  volume  before  us : — 

“ It  was  operating  on  their  fears  that  enabled  Wildman  to 
perform  such  extraordinary  feats  with  bees.  When  under  a 
strong  impression  of  tear,  says  he,  they  are  rendered  subservient 
to  our  wills  to  such  a degree  as  to  remain  long  attached  to  any 
place  they  afterwards  settle  upon,  and  will  become  so  mild  and 
tractable  as  to  bear  any  handling  which  does  not  hurt  them, 
without  the  least  show  of  resentment.  ‘ Long  experience  has 
taught  me,  that  as  soon  as  I turn  up  a hive,  and  give  some  taps 
on  the  sides  and  bottom,  the  queen  immediately  appears.’  ‘ Be- 
ing accustomed  to  see  her,  I readily  distinguish  her  at  the  first 
glance  ; and  long  practice  has  enabled  me  to  seize  her  instantly, 
with  a tenderness  that  does  not  in  the  least  endanger  her  person.’ 
‘ Being  possessed  of  her,  I can,  without  exciting  any  resentment, 
slip  her  into  my  other  hand,  and  returning  the  hive  to  its  place, 
hold  her,  till  the  bees,  missing  her,  are  all  on  the  wing,  and  in 
the  utmost  confusion.’  When  in  this  state  he  could  make  them 
alight  wherever  he  pleased ; for  on  whatever  spot  he  placed  the 
queen,  the  moment  a few  of  them  discovered  her,  the  information 
was  rapidly  communicated  to  the  rest,  who  in  a few  minutes 
w'ere  all  collected  round  her.  In  this  w'ay  he  would  sometimes 
cause  them  to  settle  on  his  head,  or  to  hang  clustered  from  his 
chin,  in  which  state  they  somewhat  resembled  a beard.  Again, 
he  would  transfer  them  to  his  hand,  or  to  any  other  part  of  his 
body,  or  it  more  agreeable  to  the  spectators  before  whom  he  ex- 
hibited, he  would  cause  them  to  settle  upon  a table,  window,  &c. 
Prior  to  his  making  his  secret  generally  known,  he  deceived  his 
spectators  by  using  words  of  command;  but  the  only  magic  that 
he  employed  was  the  summoning  into  activity  the  strong  attach- 
ment of  the  bees  to  their  (pieen.  Cautioning  his  readers  as  to 
the  hazard  of  attempting  what  he  himself  accomplished  only  by 
long  experience  and  dexterity,  Wildman  concludes  his  account 
with  a parody  of  the  reply  of  C.  Furius  Cresinu.s,  a liberated  Ro- 
mari  slave,  who,  being  accused  of  witchcraft  in  consequence  of  his 
raising  more  abundant  crops  than  his  neighbours,  and  therefore 
cited  before  a Roman  tribunal,  produced  his  strong  implements 
of  husbamlry,  his  well-fed  oxen,  and  a hale  voung  woman  his 
daughter  ; and  pointing  to  them,  said,  ‘ These,  Romans!  are  my 
instrumenls  of  witchcraft  ; but  I cannot  show  you  my  toil,  my 
sweats,  and  anxious'  cares.'  ‘ So.’  says  Wildman,  ‘ may  I say.  These, 
Biitons!  are  my  instruments  of  witchcraft  i but  I cannot  show  you 
my  hours  of  attention  to  this  subject,  my  anxiety  and  care  for  these 
useful  insects,  nor  can  I communicate  to  you  my  experience  acquired 
during  a course  of  years.’  ’’ — pp.  175-178. 

()ur  next  extract,  with  which,  and  a cordial  recommen- 
dation ol  the  little  book,  we  must  conclude  our  notice, 
will  show  at  once  the  extraordinary  attachment  of  the  bees 
to  their  queen,  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  Mr.  Bagster 
takes  in  his  bees.  We  delight  in  such  honest  pictures  of 
a man’s  tastes,  hobbies,  and  weaknesses. 

We  must  ^ premise  that  an  accident  had  befallen  one  of 
Mr.  Bagster’s  hives,  in  consequence  of  which  the  queen 
bee  was  missing,  and  all  her  subjects  were  in  a hurly- 
burly 

“ I thought  I might,  perhaps,  have  put  her  into  possession 
amongst  some  of  the  comb  ; but  to  be  certain,  1 gathered  up  every 
bee  I could  find,  and  put  the  emptied  hives  on  their  side  against 
mine,  so  that  the  queen  might  have  every  opportunity  to  get  in, 
if  not  already  there.  The  profusion  of  spilt  honev,  the  hot 
weather,  and  the  bees  from  my  other  hives,  caused  a great  com- 
motion, so  that  the  real  cause,  the  absence  of  the  queen,  was  un- 
discovered. The  next  day  the  same  hurly-burly  continued  ; when, 
having /eared  my  queen  was  unseated,  I took  an  apiarian  friend 
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to  form  a jo^Kment.  ol'^wo^^^^  t>o  ma-lf  ""f 

around  the  stand,  still  feai  mg  t la  y q examine 

he  so  positively  said  such  such  circnm- 

any  of  the  masses  then.  ‘ V ,L  l-tfp  in  the  evening,  and 

stances,  I visited  was  in  an  uncomfortable 

found,  while  the  others  weie  q , , been  lick- 

state.  All  the  masses  or  companies  o b-^es 

ing  up  the  dropping  sweets  throng  1 y,^^  cricket- 

save  only  one  lot  about  as  large  ai  ‘ . which  the  enthusiast 
hall.  My  heart  beat  high  with  a sensation  ^ ^^h 

“S  i ■» '‘it-E;:”!::;:;. 

tfi  ow..; » io«k  r.,-  n,,  u...,.y 

and,  if  successful,  witness  genuine  loyalty.  length  on 

f.s:;  rmEr-;-  r 

f:,a  w„eo  „y  «„,  IPPErifo. 

“"'^Nicame  the  delightful  s^ene-my  queen  was  resto^^^^^^ 

S:  -S 

the  hive:  the  buzz  of  discontent  was  incessant 

At  this  moment  I called  all  who  were  in  the  house  to  „f 

scene.  I placed  the  queen  on  die  ^‘''ghting-boaiA 

the  hive:  she  was  recognised  in  a momen  ; 

password  or  nass-hum,  was  communicated.  Ihe  gieat  commo 

don  was  instantly  changed  to  peace.  She 
over  aiidfondled-the  bees  pressing  round, 

worthy  of  the  best  subjects  of  a beloved  ^onaich  showed  d 
attachment  in  terms  that  even  human  tongues  f 

u From  that  moment  all  was  peace,  and  7’ J ’£ 

labour  Very  few  of  the  brood  were  destroyed  by  the  accident 

ber.”’ — pp.  214-217- 

The  second  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  article 
is  of  a relio-ious  nature,  showing,  however,  much  curious 
knowledo-e  ”of  the  habits  of  bees,  and  a good  observin,^ 
faculty  “it  was  the  production  of  Samuel  Purchas,  the 
sonofPtirchas,  the  compiler  of  that  exce  len  fg  ^otmu 
of  travels  which  goes  under  the  odd  title  ot  His  1 
srimes.’  In  his  love  for  bees,  Mr.  Bagster  has  edi^d  and 
fepublished  the  work  under  the  title  ol  ‘ Spiritual  Honey. 
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of  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons.  London.  1 p.  3o0. 

This  work  consists  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  uses  of  the 
u 1 K;fn^■^m^'5  baths  clothinsf, climate,  exercise, 

5£fand  influence  of  external  agents  and  the  maimer 

in  which  every  individual  may  modily  their  opeiation,  so 
rLT  they  shall  act  upon  the  bodily  structure  as  sanatory 

S!^=i=; 

exterime^nt^S K Kdgom-’Lows  the  infi^ 

nite  and  minute  relations  between  the  "o^'YeSmes  me 

I"  itS nl'colloqSm  and  distinguished  ^ 
not  a few  touches  of  Abernethian  humour.  The  authoi 


acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  tderatme  ena^^^^^^^ 
him  to  gather  occasionally  from  remote  v Iws 

quarters  a fact  or  an  illustration  m s«PP°YYirmnf 
He  furnishes  us  with  the  cause  '^I'y  ^ V®  '^ritv  of  a 
health  is  good,  and  by  not  the  au^^ 

medical  dictator,  we  are  persuaded  to  legai  • . 

the  light  of  an  agreeable  and  gossiping 
whom'  study,  extensive  observation,  and  soii'  d Uidgme  t 

have  made  acquainted  with  an  immense  vaiiety  ot  tacts 

on  subjects  universally  interesting  and  YE  a is. 

diseased  hypochondriac,  it  ,s  possible,  death 

appointed  with  the  work.  Its 

is  not  discovered  in  every  pot ; nor  is  the  reader  ta  g 
look  for  health  in  Ihe  apothecary  s shop  alone.  2S’gJs 
topics  are  discussed  in  an  animated  ( 2d  the  iS- 

of  a set  of  maxims  is  completely  2a  2 VnHrSd 

turer’snassiim  observations  are  generally  based  on  enlaigea 
vhws  ^ I is  soLwhat  singular  that  the  branch  of  medical 
SSe  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  lectures,  should  not 
more  frequently  be  brought  before  the  eMmnal 

reader,  as  in  no  country  is  the  2woof  that 

causes  on  the  health  so  active  a.s  m this.  f 

this  must  be  the  case,  if  ««ly.  7® ^ n ""''L^n^h-cum- 
large  towns  tilled  with  so  many  inhabitants  ma2r 

scnbed  space  ; the  sedentary  occupations  to  whidi^ 
classes  are  confined  for  lite  ; and  t e cot.  ^ • 

tear  of  the  intellectual  powers  ^o^nated  Wond  then 
strength  by  the  struggles  which  are  a i Jv7  steE 
pace  with  the  career  of  modern  society.  At  every  step 

which  medical  science  makes,  the  evil  ^222"  wiU 
ignorance  of  the  nature  ot  many  f^^'^YLSohshed 
diminish.  Much  has  indeed  been 

and  perhaps  that  which  is  most  needed  'Yp^have  as22 

diffusion  of  the  results  ^ioch  scientAc  ^^rriec- 

tained.  The  following  extract  from  the  iidioductory  lec 

tnre  illustrates  the  pertinacity  with  '^.ij^^^Y^^oimosiUoii 
old  and  long-cherished  customs,  despite  then  oppositio 

to  the  rules  of  reason  and  common  sense ; , • .1, 

H Many  there  are  who  are  ever  seeking  'Yhvfiiff  To 

anotliecaiVs  shop,  and  not  in  a change  d their  'T^y  Y’‘5‘  in 
i ve  ip  l2ig-indiilged  habits  is  not  only  very  disagreeab  e to  a 
?el2  bnt%ainf,rily  insufferable  ^r^EYoinYnd 

'will  rather  stare  death  in  the  face  than  S''^V''*1  1 ut  he  c2n^^^^ 

few  glasses  of  wine.  Such  a man  uni/  have  ^ iJrath  m 

oarrv  him  from  the  dining-room  to  the  1' YY ’YmmiiHai  rii  ’• 
nr  to  the  counting-house  or  to  the  hank,  if  a commeiual  01  e , 

Lialler  than  usual'  bill  for  butcher’s  meat,  wine,  and  beei.  ^ It 
difficult,  impossible  often,  to  bear  the 

and  tlm  discontents  bv  2e  oY  S 

gust,  gives  Ye‘2iirdiscovering  new  medicines,  or  raking  up 

This  chemical  622^2  regular  quack,  who  promises 

w2:ai2i:ir2kei27: 

Whenever  you  find  P'^^'i^  muE'of ’phis  and  mixtures  as  the 
naturals,  and  trusting  to  an  ayW  ot  p whatever 

ignorant  in  this  point  alone,  but  generally  ignoi  ant. 

We  might  give  a numerous  string  of  interesting  re- 
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rently  dry  subject  may  be  enlivened,  but  prefer  giving  a 
specimen  of  tire  style  in  which  Dr.  Kilgour  now  and  then 
usefully  diverges  to  distant  and  remote  views,  but  in  wdiich 
the  leading  matter  of  the  lecture  is  not  forgotten  : — 

“ In  a very  great  degree  the  superiority  in  the  public  health 
depends  upon  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  science,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  arts  amongst  the  community.  Injurious 
habits,  and  practices  inimical  to  health,  but  resting  on  antiquate<l 
prejudices,  fly  like  shadows  of  night  before  the  extending  light  of 
knowledge.  All  that  is  bad  will  be  thrown  away,  when  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  fully  knows  that  it  is  doing  him  an  injury.  Every 
new  discovery  again,  or  invention  in  the  arts,  is  giving  some- 
thing additional  to  the  general  prosperity  and  comfort.  By  every 
improvement  a man  makes  in  Iris  own  situation  in  life,  he  is  giv- 
ing something  to  others.  Every  stroke  of  the  steam-piston  which 
is  doing  the  work  of  ten  or  forty  men,  is  adding  nearly  ten  nr 
forty  times  to  the  common  welfare  and  good  ; for  by  how  much 
the  more  cheajdy  and  plentifully  every  necessary  is  procured,  by 
so  much  is  the  piiblic  health  im]iroved.  The  ten  or  the  forty 
men  de]>rived  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  steam-engine,  will 
lind  employment  in  improving  and  extending  other  arts  and 
trades  ; and  instead  of  looking  on  the  steam-engine  as  the  enemy 
<if  the  poor  man,  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  as  his  best  friend,  and 
place  APatt  as  the  next  benefactor  to  the  human  race  to  Jenner. 

“ But  without  a moral  culture,  without  a knowledge  which 
teaches  them  that  they  have  duties  to  perform  to  their  fellow- 
men ; and  without  a religious  culture,  without  a knowledge 
w'hich  teaches  them  that  they  live  not  for  this  world  alone,  tlie 
most  artificial  education,  and  the  finest  physical  training,  will 
neither  preserve  them  in  political  power,  nor  raise  them  in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  In  the  latter  years  of  ancient  Greece,  when 
the  sun  of  her  glory  was  in  its  descent,  and  when  her  children 
were  enjoying  the  luxuriousness  and  dissipation  to  which  they 
liad  contrived  to  find  a recommendation  in  the  pure  and  beau- 
tiful maxims  of  the  philosopher  of  the  garden,  even  then  the  cul- 
tivation of  mind  and  body  was  not  forgotten.  The  Greek  was  the 
best  orator  in  the  forum,  and  wrestler  in  the  gymnasium  ; but  the 
Greek  was  a self-abased,  a trodden-upon,  and  abject  slave, — ‘ for 
the  soul  was  wanting  there'  which  had  any  ennobling  and  u'orthy 
object  in  view  ; it  offered  itself  as  a glittering  toy, — and  it  be- 
came, as  it  deserved,  the  misused  and  abused  plaything  of  bar- 
barians. 

“ Nor  can  I omit  here  the  influence  of  civil  government  tipon 
the  health  of  the  community.  Wherever  liberty  is  enjoyed  with- 
out licentiousness, — wherever  there  is  the  most  perfect  freedom 
in  accordance  with  laws  that  protect  or  control  all  etiually,  there 
the  public  health  will  be  found  better  than  where  the  laws  are 
the  will  of  a despot,  or  are  framed  by  the  rich  for  permitting  the 
excesses  of  themselves,  and  for  grinding  and  oppressing  the  poor. 
Let  a country  be  rich  in  every  article  which  could  nourish  and 
support  the  lives  of  a people,— let  the  heavens  and  the  earth  be 
bountiful  towards  it,  and  the  blessings  of  land  and  sky  be  within 
reach  of  the  linmblest,  and  let  but  the  blighting  hand  of  tyranny 
be  spread  over  it,  and  all  these  blessings  are  of  no  avail.” 


THE  R E A D I N G-R  O 0 M. 


EGYPTIAN  MUMMY  CLOTH. 

On  the  Mummy  Cloth  of  Egypt.  By  James  Thomson,  Esq., 
E.R.S, 

It  may,  perhap.s,  be  imagined,  that  the  consideration  of  a 
subject  of  this  nature  is  not  likely  to  be  productive  of  very 
important  results,  but  Mr.  Thomson  has  shown,  in  the 
course  of  the  few  pages  which  he  has  devoted  to  it,  that 
even  the  contemplation  of  a small  specimen  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  ancient  world  is  calculated  to  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
was  produced,  in  regard  to  matters  as  to  which  tradition 
and  history  were  silent.  A Cuvier  or  Buckland,  poring 
over  a few  relics  of  some  unknown  animal,  might  possibly 
excite  the  sneer  of  weak  persons  ; but  from  these  remains 
(precious  to  science)  indications  may  be  gathered  which 
introduce  an  enlarged  mind  into  a new'  world  of  inves- 
tigation. The  period  during  which  the  custom  of  embalm- 
ing prevailed,  embraces  a period  of  twenty  centui'ies  ; and 
the  scanty  vestiges  of  the  Egyptian  loom  \vhich  this  art  has 
handed  down  to  us,  are  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  manu- 
facturing ingenuity  three  tliousand  years  ago.  Dir.  Thom- 
son’s attention  was  attracted  to  the  .subject  of  Egyjitian 
manufactures  by  the  late  Dir.  Belzoni,  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  model  of  the  ancient  tomb  discovered  by  that 
enterprising  traveller  in  Egypt.  Having  obtained  speci- 
mens of  cloth  of  various  degrees  of  fineness,  which  had 
been  procured  from  the  tombs  and  mummy-pits,  he  first 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  of  what  materials  they  were  com- 


posed. For  this  purpose  he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bauer,  a 
gentleman  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  liis 
microscopic  drawings,  various  fibres  of  cotton  and  linen, 
both  manufactured  and  in  their  raw  state,  as  well  as  fibres 
of  unravelled  mummy  cloth.  Every  one  of  the  latter  spe- 
cimens Dir.  Bauer  pronounced  to  be  linen.  In  one  of  them 
the  texture  was  close  and  firm,  yet  very  elastic.  The  yarn 
of  both  warp  and  woof  was  remarkably  even  and  well  spun. 
The  thread  of  the  warp  was  double,  consisting  of  two  finer 
threads  twisted  together.  The  warp  was  single.  The 
warp  contained  fiO  threads  in  an  inch— the  woof  or  w-eft 
only  44.  The  fineness  of  the  materials,  estimated  after 
the  manner  of  cotton  yarn,  was  about  30  hanks  in  the 
pound. 

“ This  structure,”  oliserves  Mr.  Tliomsou,  “ .so  different  from 
modern  clotli,  which  lias  the  proportions  nearly  equal,  originated, 
prohahly,  in  the  difficulty  and  tediousness  of  getting  in  the  woof 
when  the  shuttle  was  thrown  hy  hand,  which  is  the  practice  in 
India  at  the  present  day,  and  which  there  are  weavers  still  living 
old  enough  to  remember  the  universal  practice  in  this  country.” 

From  thefinetextureofsomeofthespecimens,  Dlr.Thom- 
son  W'as  disposed  to  think  that  they  were  muslin,  but  the 
microscope  of  Dir.  Bauer  showed  that  they  were  all  with- 
out exception  linen.  The  finest  appeared  to  be  made  of 
yarns,  of  near  100  hanks  in  the  pound,  with  140  threads  to 
an  inch  in  the  warp,  and  about  64  in  the  woof.  Some  of 
the  fragments  w’ere  fringed  at  the  ends,  and  some  sti-iped  at 
the  edges.  A sort  of  scarf,  about  four  feet  long  and  twenty 
inches  wide,  was  fringed  at  both  ends,  and  exhibited  all  the 
little  resourcesof  modern  manufacture;  three  or  fourthreads 
twisted  together  with  the  fingers  to  form  a strong  one,  and 
two  of  these  again  twisted  together  and  knotted  at  the  middle 
and  at  the  ends  to  prevent  unravelling,  formed  the  fringe. 
Several  of  the  specimens,  both  of  fine  and  coarse  cloth, 
were  bordered  with  blue  stripes  of  various  patterns,  alter- 
nating in  some  with  narrow  lines  of  another  colour.  The 
width  of  the  patterns  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a quarter.  In  the  latter  were  seven  blue  stripes,  the 
broadest  about  half  an  inch  wide  nearest  the  selvage,  fol- 
lowed by  five  very  narrow  ones,  and  terminating  by  one 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad.  Dir.  Thomson  remarks — 

“ Had  this  pattern,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  edge  of  the 
cloth,  been  repeated  across  its  whole  breadth,  it  would  have  formed 
a modern  gingham,  which  we  can  scarcely  doubt  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  Egyptian  industry.  A small  patterii  about  half  an  inch 
broad  formed  the  edging  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the.se  cloths,  and 
was  composed  of  a strijie  of  blue  followed  by  three  narrow  lines  of 
the  same  colour,  alternating  with  three  lines  of  a fawn  colour, 
forming  a simple  and  elegatit  border.  These  stripes  were  pro- 
duced in  the  loom  hy  coloured  threads  previously  dyed  in  the 
yarn.” 

The  facts  which  Dir.  Thomson  has  established  prove  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  fiax  to  have  attained  a high 
degree  of  perfection  amongst  the  ancient  Egyptians, 

“ Many  of  the  specimens  of  mummy  cloth  being,”  as  he  re- 
marks, ‘‘  of  a quality  to  excite  admiration  even  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  finest  of  these  fabrics  approaching  in  excellence  our 
delicate  muslins.  The  coloured  borders  establish  the  fact  of  indigo 
having  been  known  and  used  as  a dye  in  Egypt  from  a remote  era. 
During  this  long  period,  industry  and  the  arts  of  life  connected 
with  civilization  must  have  made  considerable  progress,  which  we 
shall,  however,  remain  unable  satisfactorily  to  trace  till  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  and  character  of  the 
Egyptians  shall  have  interpreted  the  data,  and  fixed  the  chronology, 
of  their  monuments  and  paintings.” 


THE  FRUIT  CULTIVATOR. 

The  Fruit  Cultivator;  being  a Practical  and  Accurate  Descrip- 
tion of  all  the  most  esteemed  Species  and  Varieties  of  Fruit 
cultivated  in  the  Gardens  and  Orchards  of  Britain,  &c.  By 
John  Rogers,  Nurseryman.  London,  1831.  Pp.  38-1.  Price  (b. 

Thi-s  is  a plain,  practical,  business-like  volume.  The 
author,  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  is  induced,  he  says, 
“to  ofier  to  the  young  gardener  and  nurseryman”  the 
results  ot  his  practice  during  his  long  professional  career ; 
and  having  begun  in  early  life  to  make  memoranda,  from 
which  the  present  work  is  drawn  up,  it  is  presented  by  him 
as  “ a bequest  to  those  w ho  succeed,  when  ‘ he  shall  be  no 
more.’  ” Dir.  Rogers  being,  confessedly,  no  botanist,  he 
does  not  claim  for  his  production  a higher  character  than 
that  of  a manual  or  guide  : as  such  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
e.xcellent.  He  enters  into  minute,  yet  brief,  details  of 
each  species  of  fruit,  including  every  variety  and  sub- 
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variety,  in  general  worthy  of  cnltivation  by  gardeners ; and 
as  the  whole  is  averred  to  be  derived  from  actual  practice, 
and  nothing  advanced  of  which  the  author  cannot  vouch 
for  its  correctness,  the  work  will  probably  be  lound  very 
useful  to  those  who  require  the  aid  of  “ an  old  man  s expe- 
rience” in  this  department.  Y’e  give,  as  a specimen,  the 
following  remarks,  which  commence  the  “ Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Apples:” — 

“ 1 . J/awi/toi  ude/i. —lender  ! be  not  surprised  at  seeing  this 
placed  first  on  tlie  list.  Europe  has  not  produced  a better  or  more 
useful  apple  for  all  culinary  purposes.  It  deserves  precedence  on 
many  accounts  : as  an  early  and  prolific  bearer,  as  a free-growing 
and  ’healthy  tree,  it  has  scarcely  an  equal.  The  fruit  are  fit  for 
use  from  the  time  they  are  of  the  size  ot  walnuts  till  they  areiipe 
in  October.  'Wlien  full-giowii,  especially  if  the  crop  has  been 
thinned,  the  fruit  attain  a large  size— say  iroin  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  circumference— and  continue  good  in  the  south  of  England  till 
the  end  of  December.  In  colder  countries,  or  in  cold  seasons,  they 
keep  much  longer.  In  Scotland,  the  fruit  sometimes  keep  till  the 
mouth  of  IMay.  If  the  liibstone  pippin  he  esteemed  the  g ory  of 
Yorkshire,  the  Hawtliornden  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  the 

glorv  of  Scotland.  ...  i-  i o , 

“ The  fruit  is  generally  of  the  middle  size,  round,  a little  tlat- 
tened,  with  a few  irregular  risings.  The  pulp  is  hglit-greeii, 
solid,  and  ahounding  with  a fine  acid  juice.  The  shoots  are  strong 
and  of  a liglitish-hrown  line,  having  the  buds  prominent ; leaves 
large,  and  a little  hoary.  The  tree,  if  worked  on  a paradise  stock, 
begins  to  hear  in  the  third  vear  from  the  graft,  and  is  rarely  bar- 
ren afterwards.  Although  of  vigorous  growth,  the  tree  seldom 
attains  a large  size  ; the  branches  mostly  inclining  downwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  crops.  Another  advantage  belonging 
to  this  variety  of  apple,  is  its  thriving  in  almost  any  soil  tliat  has 
not  decidedly  a wet  bottom  ; and  may  be  planted  as  standards  oi 
as  dwarfs,  either  trained  on  espaliers  or  in  any  other  manner. 

Mr.  Rogers,  though  he  does  not  deserve  the  imputation 
of  being  garrulous,  tells  a few  pleasant  anecdotes  in  the 
couise  of  his  work,  having  a relerence  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  Of  a deceased  friend  he  says, — 

**In  thus  alluding  to  the  name  ot  Mr.  Padley,the  autlioi  can- 
not deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  digressing  a little,  in  Older  to 
pay  a small  mark  of  respect  to  an  early  contemporary,  whose 
advancement  in  the  world  was  wholly  owing  to  his  excellent 
moral  conduct,  and  abilities  as  a first-rate  gardener.  Mi.  Padiey 
was  a native  of  Yorksliire,  and  received  the  rudiments  ot  his 
professional  education  in  the  nursery  of  the  klessrs.  Telford  at 
York.  lie  came  to  London,  and  was  soon  recommended  to  a 
place  of  respectability.  This  he  left,  and  accepted  the  place  of 
foreman  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Kew,  as  successor  to  Staples, 
who  became  gardener  to  Earl  Stamford,  at  Dunham  Massey,  in 
Cheshire.  On  the  death  of  the  celebrated  ‘ cajiability  Brown,’ 
Mr.  G.  Haverfield  was  removed  to  Hampton  Court,  and  took  Mr. 
I’adley  with  him  as  his  foreman.  Here  he  was  eminently  service- 
able to  his  professional,  as  well  as  to  his  royal  master,  Geoige  111. 
On  the  death  of  Haverfield,  Padley’s  interest  with  his  .sovereign 
outweighed  the  interests  ot  all  other  candidates,  tliough  urged 
by  the  most  influential  persons  about  court.  ‘ No,  no,  no  1’  said 
his  Majesty,  ‘it  is  Padley’s  birthright.’  Such  was  the  lewaid  ot 
merit ; and  the  narrator  hopes  that  his  late  friend  Padley  s 
example  will  he  an  inducement  to  every  young  gardener  so  to 
conduct  himself  as  to  deserve  a similar  reward.’ 


FRANCESCA  CARRARA. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ Romance  and  Reality,’  ‘ The  Venetian 
Bracelet,’  &c.,  &c. 

From  its  Italian  title  we  expected  this  work  would  be  a 
story  about  Italy,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  for  such  a 
picture  of  that  country  as  might  be  painted  by  a person 
who  had  never  seen  it.  We  find,  however,  that  the  tale, 
which  is  somewhat  tedious  and  ill-constructed,  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  Italy,  any  iarther  than  that  Fian 
ccsca  (the  heroine),  Guido,  her  cousin,  and  some  very  un- 
interesting characters,  are  made  to  have  been  born  there. 
These  Italians  (male  and  female)  are  described  as  rela- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Mazarin,  or  as  dear  friends 
of  those  relatives.  To  push  their  way  in  the  world,  they 
are  all  invited  to  the  French  Court,  which,  with  its  then 
boy-king,  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  (^ueen-dowager,  Anne  of 
Austria,  are  wholly  subservient  to  the  ambitious  Cardinal. 
To  account  for  the  influence  obtained  by  Mazarin  over  the 
mind  of  the  CJiieen,  we  are  told  we  must  adopt  the  belief 
that  her  Majesty  and  the  Cardinal  were  privately  married! 
Concubinary  priests,  as  they  were  called,  had  indeed  been 
common  enough  in  the  eleventli  and  twelfth  centuries, 
and  wives  W6re  kept  in  the  teeth  ot  the  canons  of  the 
Church,  hut  such  unions  had  been  rendered  altogether  im- 


possible to  the  Catholic  priesthood  long  before  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Most  of  our  author’s  scenes  are  laid  in  courts,  draw- 
ing-rooms, and  other  high  places.  The  story,  we  have 
said,  is  tedious,  but  there  are,  no  doubt,  readers  who  will 
derive  some  amusement  from  the  frequent  mention  of 
kings,  queens,  princes,  princesses,  dukes,  duchesses,  mar- 
quises, marchionesses,  lords,  and  the  like,  though  these 
historical  characters  were  for  the  most  part  a contemptible 
set,  and  though  they  are  all  made  to  talk  exactly  like  our 
extant  blue-stockings,  and  the  frequenters  of  our  modern 
literary  coteries.  Not  satisfied  with  Louis  XIV.,  whom 
we  should  have  thought  king  enough  for  a dozen  novels, 
the  authoress  introduces  that  respectable  sovereign,  and 
generous,  virtuous  man,  Charles  II.  ot  England,  and 
places  his  character  in  an  interesting,  amiable  light ! 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

The  Aiuitomy  of  Druiikeuiiess.  By  Roliert  Maciiish.  Glasgow: 
M‘Phun.  I83-1.  Fifth  Edition.  Pp.  270. 

The  author  of  the  present  work  has  evinced  considerable 
tact  and  judgment  in  the  management  of  a very  interest- 
ing subject  ; and  though  lie  is  by  no  means  original  or 
profound,  his  thoughts  are  presented  in  a popular  and 
attractive  form,  and  he  justly  merits  the  praise  of  having 
made  a valuable  conirihiition  to  a good  cause.  Sucli 
works  as  ‘ The  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness’  will  more 
efi'ectually  check  the  progress  of  intemperance  than  a 
whole  statute-book  of  enactments.  In  a free  country, 
people  must  not  be  manacled  first,  and  reasoned  with  at- 
tervvai'ds.  Sumptuary  laws  of  any  description,  even  though 
based  upon  the  specious  pretence  of  public  morality,  are 
totally  unfitted  for  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  a great 
commercial  nation.  The  truth  is,  that  temperance  so- 
cieties themselves,  which,  as  matters  have  been  hitherto 
managed,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  done  much  good,  would 
be  shorn  of  tlicir  strength,  if  legislation,  however  well- 
meant,  should  attempt  to  back  them.  If  they  wish  to 
accomplish  the  good  they  profess  to  aim  at,  they  must 
rely,  not  on  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  on  jniblic  opinion— 
not  on  penalties  and  informers,  but  on  free  discussion  and 
moral  conviction.  Education,  and  the  dissemination  ot 
sound,  moral,  and  useful  knowledge,  will  reach  the  root 
of  the  mischief,  while  every  other  effort,  though  aided  by 
all  the  forms  of  law,  and  clothed  with  its  sanctions,  will 
prove  in  the  end  unavailing,  or  worse.  "We  have,  with 
these  views,  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  volume 
before  us,  inasmuch  as  it  actually  is  what  it  professes  to 
Be— an  anatomt/  of  drunkenness,  dissecting  the  vice  to 
the  bone,  and  exhibiting,  in  detail,  all  the  circumstances 
which  help  to  subjugate  the  rational  faculties  of  the  un- 
fortunate being  who  has  become  the  slave  of  this  propen- 
sity. 

It  cannot  he  disputed  that  intemperate  habits  have 
decreased  in  this  country  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  and  vice  versa.  The  late  legislative 
investigation  distinctly  proves  this.  Not  only  have  the 
wealthier  classes  abandoned  those  coarse  convivial  prac- 
tices which  at  one  time  passed  for  hospitality  and  social 
enjoyment,  but  the  better  order  of  workmen  also  have 
exhibited,  most  triumphantly,  that  intellectual  pleasures 
can  he  made  infinitely  more  attractive,  as  they  are  in 
every  other  respect  infinitely  superior  to  the  gross  indul- 
gences of  the  gin-shop.  It  is  amongst  that  class  only 
whose  education  has  been  defective— whose  employment 
is  precarious  and  exhausting  to  the  physical  powers,  and 
who,  from  their  limited  means,  cannot  command  superior 
enjoyments,  that  the  degrading  vice  of  drunkenness  has 
at  all  extended  its  sway. 

Mr.  Macnish  dedicates  a chapter  to  the  subject  of 
“temperance  societies,”  in  which  his  opinions  are  ex- 
pressed with  moderation  and  impartiality.  “ Truth,”  he 
says,  •'  generally  lies  in  mediis  rebus  f’  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple he  proceeds.  We  quote  one  or  two  passages  : — 

“ Temperance  societies  proceed  upon  the  lielief  that  ardent  spi- 
rits are,  under  all  circumstances,  injiirimis  to  people  in  health, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  t»e  altogether  ahaiuloned.  l am 
anxious  to  think  tavourai>ly  ot  any  plan  which  lias  for  its  object 
the  eradication  of  drunkenness ; and  shall  therefore  simply  express 
my  belief  that  those  societies  have  done  good,  and  ouglit  therefore  to 
be  regarded  with  a favouratde  eye.  That  they  have  succeeded,  or 
ever  will  succeed,  iu  reclaiming  any  considerable  number  of  drunk- 
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ards,  I have'great  doubts  ; but  that  they  may  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  many  individuals  from  becoming  drunkards,  is  exceed- 
ingly prol)abIe.  If  this  can  lie  proved — which  I think  it  may, 
without  much  difficulty — it  follows  that  they  are  beneficial  in 
their  nature,  and,  consequently,  deserving  of  encouragement. 
That  they  are  wrong  in  supposingardent  spirits  incario6/y  hurtful 
in  health,  and  that  they  are  also  in  error  in  advocating  the  instant 
abandonment,  in  all  cases,  of  intoxicating  liquors,  1 have  little 
doubt;  but  that  they  are  correct  in  their  great  leading  views  of 
the  pernicious  effects  of  spirits  to  mankind  in  general,  and  that 
their  principles,  if  carried  into  effect,  will  jiroduce  good,  is  self- 
evident.  S|)irits,  when  used  in  moderation,  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  pernicious ; nay,  in  certain  cases,  even  in  health,  they 
are  beneficial  and  necessary.  In  countries  subject  to  intermit- 
tents,  it  is  very  well  known  that  those  who  indulge  moderatelv 
in  spirits,  are  much  less  subject  to  these  diseases  than  the 
strictly  abstinent.  At  Walcheren,  it  was  remai’ked  that  those 
officers  and  soldiers  who  took  schnaps  (drams)  in  the  morning,  and 
smoked,  escaped  the  fever  which  was  so  destructive  to  the  British 
troops;  and  tlie  natives  generally  insisted  upon  doing  so  before 
going  out  in  the  morning.  The  following  anecdote  is  equally  in 
point:  it  took  place  on  the  Niagara  frontier  of  Upper  Canada, 
.in  the  year  1!113.  A British  regiment,  fi-om  some  accident,  was 
prevented  from  receiving  the  usual  sujiply  of  spirits,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  more  than  two-thirds  of  tiie  men  were  on  the 
sick-list  from  ague  or  dysentery  ; while,  the  very  next  year,  on 
the  same  ground,  ami  in  almost  every  respect  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, except  that  the  men  had  their  usual  allowance  of 
spirits,  the  sickness  was  extremely  trilling.  Every  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances,  believed  that  the  diminution  of 
the  sick,  during  the  latter  period,  was  attributable  to  the  men 
having  received  the  quantity  of  spirits  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated.  Indeed,  I am  pursuaded,  that  while,  in  the  tropics, 
stimulating  liquors  are  highly  jirejudicial,  and  often  occasion, 
while  they  never  prevent  disease,  they  are  frequently  of  great 
service  in  accom]>lishing  the  latter  object  in  damp  foggy  countries, 
especially  when  fatigue,  poor  diet,  agues,  dysenteries,  and  oiher 
diseases  of  debility  are  to  be  contended  against.  It  has  been 
stated,  and  I believe  with  much  truth,  that  the  dysentery  which 
has  prevailed  so  much  of  late  among  tlie  poorer  classes  in  this 
country,  has  been  in  many  cases  occasioned,  and  in  others  aggra- 
vated, in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sjiirits,  which,  from  the  de- 
pressed state  of  trade,  the  working-classes  are  unable  to  procure;* 
and  should  this  assertion  turn  out  to  be  correct,  it  follows  that 
Temperance  Societies,  by  the  rigid  abstinence  urged  tipou  their 
members,  have  contributed  to  increase  tlie  evil.  The  system  is 
fortified  against  this  disorder,  as  well  as  various  others,  by  a 
proper  use  of  stimuli  ; while  excess  in  the  indulgence  of  these 
agents  exposes  it  to  the  attack  of  every  disease,  and  invariably 
aggravates  the  danger.  Whiter  is  unquestionably  the  natural 
drink  of  man  ; but  in  the  existing  condition  of  things,  we  are  no 
longer  in  a state  of  nature,  and  cases  consequently  often  occur 
wherein  we  must  depart  from  her  original  principles.” 

We  are  glad  tliat  a new  and  improved  edition  of  this 
work  enables  us  to  call  attention  to  it ; for  though  it  is  in 
the  main  nothing  more  than  a clever  and  ingenious  com- 
pilation, it  is  calculated  to  do  more  good  than  would  be 
likely^  to  be  effected  by  a much  more  profound  disquisition 
whicli  had  not  the  same  popular  attractions. 
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STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  3rd  of  June  last  it  was  ordered  hy  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,— “ That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present 
state  of  education  of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  into  the  apjdication  and  effects  of  the  grant  made  in 
tlie  last  Session  of  Parliament  Ibr  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  and  to  consider  of  the  expediency  of  further  grants 
in  aid  of  education,  and  to  report  their  observations  there- 
upon to  the  House.”  Tlie  Committee  thus  appointed  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Roebuck  (wlio  had  the  merit  of  introducing 
the  discussion  which  terminated  in  the  adoption  of  Lord 
Altliorp’s  motion),  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  Strutt,  Sir  James 

* W'e  doubt  this;  but  if  tbore  be  <-uiy  truth  in  the  notion 
that  dysentery  has  heeu  rendered  more  prevalent  among  the 
poorer  classes  hy  their  want  of  ardent  spirits,  their  greater  lia- 
bility to  the  disease  iii  these  circtmislauces  is  most  probably  to  he 
traced  to  their  former  habits  of  intemperauce.  The  Canadian 
soldiers,  also,  mentioned  above,  suffered,  we  apprehend,  correctly 
sjieaking,  only  Irom  their  too  sudden  deprivation  of  an  iiuiur- 
gence  to  which  they  had  heeu  accustomed  ; in  other  woi  ds,  not 
from  their  sobriety,  but  from  the  habit  of  drinking  spirits  by 
which  it  had  been  preceded. — Eu.  1‘.  Machine. 


Graham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Ponlett  Thomson,  Mr. 
Grote,  the  Earl  of  Kerry,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  Lord  John 
Russell,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  twenty-two  other  members. 
They  commenced  their  sittings  on  the  12th  of  June,  and 
closed  them  on  the  6th  of  August,  having  sat  in  all  seven- 
teen days,  and  examined  twenty-one  witnesses,  besides 
having  received  written  answers  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  a series  of  questions  submitted  to  his  Lordship.  The 
Report  of  the  Committee,  making  a folio  volume  of  260 
pages,  is  now  before  us,  and  consists  entirely  of  the  evi- 
dence thus  obtained  ; for  the  Committee  merely  state 
that,  finding  themselves  unable  to  report  any  opinion  to 
the  House,  in  con.sequence  of  the  late  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion to  which  their  sittings  had  been  protracted,  they  con- 
tent themselves  ” wilh  expressing  a hope  that  the  House 
will  direct,  early  in  the  next  Session,  a furtlier  prosecu- 
tion of  inquiry  upon  a subject  which  they  deem  of  the 
highest  national  importance,” 

The  evidence,  however,  already  collected,  is  of  very  un- 
common interest  and  value.  It  comprises  the  examina- 
tions of  the  following  individuals  : — .Tohn  Rickman,  esq., 
clerk-assistant  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  superin- 
tending the  compilation  now  in  progress  of  the  abstract 
of  the  Returns  on  the  state  of  Education  in  England  and 
Wales,  obtained  in  consequence  of  an  address  of  tlie 
House  of  Commons,  moved  for  in  May  1833  by  the  Earl 
of  Kerry;  the  Rev.  William  Johnson,  clerical  superin- 
tendent of  the  National  Society’s  Central  School,  for- 
merly situated  in  Baldwin’s  Gardens,  but  lately  transferred 
to  Westminster;  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wigram,  secretary  to  the 
National  School  Society  ; William  Cotton,  esq.,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  same 
Society;  the  Rev.  William  Wilson,  rector  of  Waltham- 
stow, well  known  for  the  active  part  he  has  taken 
in  the  establishment  and  direction  of  the  schools  on 
the  national  system  in  that  parish  ; Benjamin  Braidley, 
esq.,  one.  of  Ihe  committee  of  a very  large  Sunday-school 
at  Manchester,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  England  ; 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  ; James  Trimmer,  esq.  (the 
inheritor  of  a name  deservedly  honoured  in  the  annals  of 
juvenile  instruction),  who  is  a member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Society,  and  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  education  both  at  Brentford, 
where  he  resides,  and  in  other  places ; the  Rev.  George 
Clark,  chaplain  of  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  and 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  that  institution,  which 
are  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  ; iMr. 
Henry  Dunn,  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society;  William  Allen,  Esq.,  the  treasurer  of  that  So- 
ciety, and  universally  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished labourers  in  the  cause  of  education,  as  in  every 
other  work  of  philanthropy ; Mr.  J.  T.  Crosslev,  the 
master  oflhe  British  and  Foreign  Society’s  Central  School, 
in  the  Borough  Road;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  Unitarian 
clergyman,  and  secretary  of  the  school  on  the  British 
system  in  Harp  Alley;  Mr.  William  Freeman  Lloyd, 
secrefary  to  the  General  Sunday-school  Union;  Mr. 
Henry  Althans,  secretary  to  the  East  London  Auxiliary 
Sunday-school  Union  ; the  Rev.  James  Carlisle,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  lately  established  Board  of 
Education  in  Ireland;  Capt.am  E.  P.  Brenton,  R.  N., 
the  founder  of  the  Asylum  for  Juvenile  Vagrants  (now 
called  the  Brenton  Asylum),  at  Hackney  IVick  ; Mr. 
William  M’right,  the  master  of  the  Brenton  Asvlum  ; 
William  Davis,  esq.,  the  founder  of  the  school  fbr  the 
poor  upon  Dr.  Bell’s  system,  at  Gower’s  Walk,  White- 
chapel; Dr.  Nicholas  Itenry  Julius,  till  lately  conductor 
of  a Journal,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Prussian  government,  entitled  ‘ Annals  of  Prisons,  Pau- 
perism, Popular  Education,  and  Charitable  Establish- 
ments :’  Profe.ssor  Pillans,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgli ; 
and,  as  already  mentioned, the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham.’ 
We  have  arransred  the  names  oflhe  witnesses,  not  Tn  the 
order  in  wliich  they  were  examined,  hut  so  as  to  jnesent 
together  those  whose  testimony  referred  principally  to  the 
pme  description  of  scliools,  or  other  division  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  evidence  contains  information,  more  or  less  full, 
as  to  the  several  fallowing  systems  of  education  : — That 
of  the  National  School  Society  ; that  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  ; that  of  Sunday  schools  ; that  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  ; that  of  various  esta- 
blishments in  this  country,  combining  the  formation  of 
habits  of  manual  industry  with  a literary  and  religious 
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education ; the  government  system  in  Prussia ; the  go- 
vernment system  in  Austria  ; the  government  system  m 

France  ; and  tlie  parochial  system  ot  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  one  of  the  principal  points  as  to  which 
the  committee  were  directed  to  make  mquiiy-the  pre- 
sent state  of  education  in  England-little  precise  or  salis- 
factory  information  can  he  said  to  have  been  obtained. 
Most  of  the  witnesses,  indeed,  express  it  as  their  opinion 
that  no  information  upon  this  head  that  would  be  ot  much 
value,  can  be  expected  merely  from  returns  to  queries 
circulated  over  the  country.  Even  if  an  exact  amount 
of  the  number  of  schools,  and  ot  the  scholais  attending 
them,  could  be  obtained  in  this  way,  we  should  be  nearly 
as  far  from  knowing  the  actual  state  of  education  as  ever. 
Professor  Pillans  suggests,  as  the  only  means  ot  attaining 
the  object  in  question,  “ the  institution  ot  a commission, 
which  should  not  sit  in  London,  but  go  round  the^comi 
try,  and  take  evidence  and  examine  upon  the  spot.  Ihe 
following  are  extracts  from  the  very  intelligent  evidence 
of  Mr.  Diinn  upon  the  same  subject I do  not  know 
any  way  in  which  I could  positiyely  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  instruction  given,  except  by  a personal  investiga- 
tion.” As  for  forms  to  be  filled  up  by  the  schoolmasters 
or  parish  officers,  he  says,— “ I think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  put  at  least  twenty  questions,  _ in  order  to  elicit,  the 
truth,  so  that  one  question  might,  in  some  measure,  check 
another;  and  if  those  questions  were  put  to  priva^ 
schoolmasters,  I think  it  probable  that  many  ot  them 
would  refuse  to  answer  them,  as  being  inquisitorial,  t he 
state  of  all  public  schools  might,  to  a certain  ex  ent  be 
ascertained  in  that  way.”  Being  atterwards  asked,-Can 
you  suggest  any  mode  of  our  acquiring  a definite  concep- 
tion of  the  extent  of  education  in  England  and  \\  ales  at 
present ?-he  replies;  “I  should  distrust  almost  any 
method  short  of  a personal  investigation  ol  the  schools.  1 
think  there  is  no  subject  on  which  there  has  been  more 
mystification,  and  respecting  which  the  country  has  been 
so  completely  kept  in  ignorance,  as  on  the  extent  of  edu- 
cation. All  the  returns  that  I have  yet  seen,  appeal  in 
some  instances  to  have  confounded  Sunday-schools  w th 
day-schools,  and  infant-schools  with  schools  for  ch  Idicn 
of  a higher  class.  The  number  of  children  on  the  books 
has  also  been  confounded  with  the  number  in  actual  at- 
tendance ; and  in  some  instances  schools  have  been  re 
turned  as  places  of  instruction,  where  the  children  are 
only  engaged  in  plaiting  or  lace-work,  or  some  other  work 
of  industry  ” The  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  who  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  national  system  ot 
education  in  England,  and  who  rests  much  of  his  argu- 
ment against  the  interference  of  the  govenunent  on  cer- 
tain returns,  by  which  he  conceiyes  hiinselt  to  have 
ascertained  that  the  voluntary  exertions  ot  individuals  are 
fast  supplying  all  that  is  needed  in  the  multip  icatioi  ot 
schools!  appears  to  be  quite  sensible  both  ot  how  little 
faith  is,  after  all,  to  be  put  in  such  returns,  and  ol  how 
far  the  information  they  contain,  even  it  its  accuracy  m 
all  respects  could  be  trusted,  would  be  from  exhibitmg  the 
state  in  which  education  really  is.  Speaking  ot  the  cal- 
culations of  the  National  Society,  who,  from  return^?  which 
they  have  received,  estimate  the  number  of  schools  in 
their  connexion  to  be  now  3500,  educating  above  u00,000 
children,  and  the  number  formed  on  the  same  principles, 
though  not  in  connexion,  to  be  as  many  more, -making  a 
total  of  7000  schools,  and  1,000,000  scholars  ; whereas  in 
1820,  there  were  only  1600  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
society,  educating  200.0U0  children-liis  f 

“ I am  quite  clear  that  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  these 
estimates  ; for  if  there  be  now  1,000,000  ot  children  taught 
on  theprmciples  of  the  Church  Society,  there 
equal  number  in  all  the  other  schools,  endowed  and  un- 
endowed, taken  together  ; and  so  we  shall  have  ^ 

14  000  schools,  and  2,000,000  ot  children,— oi , in  othei 
words,  there  will  appear  to  be  a complete  provision  lor 
educating  all  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  ycfrs^of  age 
which  no  one  pretends  to  believe  is  the  case.  But  1 
regard,”  he  afterwards  says,  “ the  mere  planting  of  scl  ools 
as  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  exigencies  ot  the  case. 

Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  any  indi- 
cation as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  people  are  realty 
educated,  which  is  derived  simply  from  the  number  ot 
schools  that  may  be  in  existence  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  numberof  scholars  in  attendance  at  them.  Many  are 
merW  Sunday-schools,  kept  open  for  a few  hours  on  only 


one  day  in  the  week,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  ^umjier  of 
which  not  even  writing  is  taught.  Many  more  are  nfant 
schools,  admirable  as  places  in  which  the  very  yoim 
children  of  the  poorer  classes  may  be  kept  out 
way,  but  where  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
of  necessity  be  still  more  insignificant  than  even  at  Sunday- 

schools.  Othersare  what  are  called  Dames  schools,  the  in 
struction  given  at  which  may  be  stated  to  be  in  geneial  at  a 
minimwn,  in  respect  both  ot  quantity  and  quail  y. 
remainder  a very  small  proportion,  we  fear,  are  taught  by 
even  moderately-competent  masters  Even  those  sent  out 
by  the  National  Society  are  described  by  one  ot  the  wit- 
nLses  examined  by  the  Committee,  (Mr.  Althans,)  as  m 
many  instances  inadequate.”  And  with  legau  ° ^ 

of  tlie  British  and  Foreign  schools,  it  is  stated  W Mi. 
Crosslev  that  nearly  all  of  superior  abilities  or  qualifica- 
afle.l  aho,t  tlie,  eilhev  to  leave  the  ,,,o- 
feasiot,  or  to  make  their  schools  a secomlary  ohj««t  of 
attention.  “ The  result  is,'  he  says,  • that,  as  in  two 

Lhoolsthatl  have  now  in  iny  mind,  thcy^ 

ciently  conducted,  though  in  these  cases  they  aie  siq  e 
intended  by  two  of  the  cleverest  and  most  competent  mas- 
ters we  have  in  the  system.  The  salary  is  so 
they  are  obliged  to  attend  to  other  matters._  They  hot  i 
live  by  their  pen  ; the  one  teaches  penmanship,  in  which 
he  is^very  clever- the  other  writes  articles  in  periodi- 
cals and  pamphlets.  If  the  committees  were  to  mnove 
these  two  masters,  either  they  must  receive  two  uiefficm^ 
men  who  cannot  obtain  more  than  the  salary  they  offer 
any  other  way,  but  who  will  give  their  whole  attention  to 
it,  or  two  men,  equally  clever  with  the  present,  '''ho 
immediately  direct  their  attention  to  something  else  in  the 
same  way,  so  that  they  have  no  hope  of  improvement  by 
chancring.”  And  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses  is  to  the 
!ame  pinport.  So  that  the  whole  effect  ot  theboasted  volun- 
tary  principle,  even  when  called  torth  by  the  most 
ful^eLitemeids,  and  exercised  in  all  the  force  M whmh  it 
seems  capable  (for  so  it  may  be  said  to  be  undei  the  en 
coiiragement  of  these  two  great  societies),  is  to  piovu  e, 
indeed,  schools  and  schoolmasters,  but  ^ 

are  not  in  general  competent  for  the  duties  they  have  to 

^'And  Lorn  such  masters  how  much  is  it  that  the  scholars 
really  do  learn  ? The  following  is  the  admission  ot  the 
Loi/bIsIiop  of  London,  an  ardent  friend,  as  ^ ^ 
useful  and  intelligent  supporter  ot  the 
tional  Society,  and  withal  an  advocate  toi  the  volunta  y 
principle,  in  preference  to  a public  establishment  of  edu- 
Ltiond— “ What  boys  can  learn  in  country  paiishes  is 
v^ry  little  ; they  seldom  get  beyond  reading  a chapter  m 
the^ Gospels  with  tolerable  correctness.  It  this  be  the 
extent  which  they  seldom  get  beyond,  what  must  be  that 
usually  attained  ? Or,  even  supposing  that  this  compaia- 
tively  rare  proficiency  were  to  be  rendered  common  oi 
universal,  what  would  really  be  its  value  ? \\  e do  not,  for 

our  own  parts,  believe,  that  a person  who  can  barely  make 
his  way  through  a chapter  of  the  Bible,  is  at  all  in  a better 
condition  than  if  he  had  received  no  school  educatmn 
whatever.  The  education  he  has  received  is  merely  nomi- 
nal and  all  he  has  learned  will,  m ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
hundred,  be  forgotten  in  a few  years  or  months  after  he  ha.s 
left  school  There  is  little  or  no  chance  th^at  reading  will 
ever  become  a habit  and  an  enjoyment  with  one  whose  in- 
struction m it  has  stopped 

read  with  either  intelligence  or  facility  , and  in  that  case 
of  what  real  worth  is  the  accomplishment . 

The  state  of  ignorance  in  which  a larp  portion  o re 
population  stilL  remains,  as  testified  by  those  '^^mp 
lh!beffoppoidunitmsMo«^ 


realircMne  by  the  existing  apparatus  of  in^h'uction  Thus 
Mr.  Lloyd,  in  the  present  evidence,  speaks  ot  the  dense 
itrnorance  of  many  of  our  agricultural  villages  ; a.nd  bein 
alked  if  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  agneultura  districis 
irenerallv  were  in  that  state,  he  answers-  Almost 
wherever  I have  examined  districts  that  are  purely 
^cultural.  I have  found  that  prevaa.”  The  !» 
an  extract  from  the  examination  of  Mi-  H.  Alt  hairs . 

“ From  your  extensive  knowledge  of  the  population  over 

which  you  inspected  schools,  what  .should  you  say  of  the 
extent  of  instruction  which  the  whde  population  have 
acquired  whether  it  is  small  or  sufficient,  adequate  or 
inadequate’— I should  say  not  half  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  country ; but  I speak  of  school  education  as  the 
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basis  of  other  education  ; I think  that  people  have  been 
more  educated  by  conversation  than  by  anything  else. 
Taking  the  poptdation  generally,  what  irroportion  of  them 
should  you  suppose  were  able  to  read  with  such  facility 
that  reading  is  a pleasure  to  them  ? That  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  answer  without  making  a local  inquiry  ; I have  no 
doubt  that  there  are  a great  many  adults  that  cannot 
read,  but  I should  not  like  to  venture  a positive  opinion 
witliout  making  a local  inquiry.  Generally  speaking,  do 
you  think  the  local  population  of  the  agricultural  districts, 
lor  example,  are  enabled  to  read  with  that  degree  of  faci- 
lity which  renders  reading  a pleasure  to  them?  I should 
say  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  there  are  a vast  num- 
ber of  labourers  that  cannot  read  at  all,”  In  confirmation 
of  these  statements  may  be  quoted  the  following  passage 
horn  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Davis: — “ I have  attended  to 
that  which  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  education 
at  different  times,  and  have  been  sorry  that  something 
has  not  been  devised  which  snould  embrace  the  lowest 
class'es  in  society  ; I would  give  my  money  and  my  time 
to  embracing,  by  any  means  which  could  be  devised,  that 
class  ; for  I find  them  (especially  among  the  agricultural 
population)  in  a most  deploi’able  state  of  ignorance,  up  to 
the  pj-esent  moment,  notwithstanding  everything  which 
has  been  done.  1 act  as  a magistrate  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  I regret  to  say,  that  nine  times  in  ten,  when 
any  poor  fellows  come  before  me,  they  cannot  write,  and 
I am  obliged  to  take  their  cross  ; in  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages I fear  such  is  also  the  case  ; we  have  not  yet  either 
lorced  or  duly  encouraged  that  lowest  and  most  wretched 
class  to  receive  education.” 

Most  of  the  witnesses  who  speak  to  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  districts,  assume  that  education  has  made 
niuch  greater  progress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and 
in  towns  generally;  and  there  can  be  no  doidrt  that  it  has. 
But  even  here,  the  state  of  things  is  very  far  from  being 
what  it  ought  to  be,  or  what  it  is  sometimes  represented 
as  being.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  evidence  states,  on  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received,  that  in  the  district  of  Spital- 
fields,  in  London,  there  exist  the  means  of  education  for 
only  three  out  of  ten  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
following  extract  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Braidley 
presents  an  equally  gloomy  picture  of  another  great  manu- 
facturing district : — “ Having  been  so  long  connected 
with  Manchester,  and  with  local  offices  in  that  town,  can 
you  give  any  opinion  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  state  of 
instruction  among  the  manufactuiing  population  generally 
at  Manchestei- ?— It  has  been  my  opinion  for  some  time, 
that  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the  chikh-en  never  come 
near  any  of  our  schools.  I should  consider  that  there  are 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  children  at  this  time  in  Man- 
chester, between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  who  might 
properly  become  the  subjects  of  Sunday-school  instruc- 
tion, if  they  could  be  induced  to  attend.  They  are  gene- 
rally among  the  filthiest  in  their  appearance  ; and  if  some 
few  of  them  were  to  come  into  our  schools,  the  other  chil- 
dren among  whom  they  would  have  to  sit  would  withdraw 
from  them  as  far  as  they  could,  not  liking  to  sit  on  the 
same  form  near  such  dirty  children.  This  has  a tendency, 

I have  no  doubt,  to  shame  some  of  them,  and  cause  them 
to  stop  away  after  having  attended  a few  times  ; whilst 
in  other  instances,  it  has  a tendency  to  improve  many  in 
the  cleanliness  of  their  ap])earance  : but  judging  from 
what  I see  myself  on  a Sunday,  of  the  numbers  of  idle 
children  in  the  street,  connecting  that  also  with  the  records 
which,  fiom  documents,  show  the  number  of  children 
that  really  attend  the  Sunday-schools,  and  connecting  both 
with  the  population  returns,  the  calculation  I make  is, 
that  there  cannot  he  fewer  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand who  are  of  a suitable  age  to  attend  Sunday-schools, 
but  who  do  not  attend  them,  and  who,  to  all  appearance, 
cannot  be  siqiposed  to  attend  any  day-school  whatever. 
Do  you  consider  that  that  proportion  of  uneducated  chil- 
dren has  diminished  or  increased  within  the  last  twelve 
yeais  ? — I think  the  pro])ortion  has  probably  remained 
much  the  same,  and  that  the  number  has  increased.  Do 
you  not  consider,  however,  the  proportion  is  sensibly  dimi- 
nished ? — No  ; I do  not.”  The  opinion  conveyed  in  these 
last  words  accords  with  that  expressed  by  klr.  Dunn,  who 
says  that  he  should  think  the  schools  connected  with  his 
society,  (the  British  and  Foreign)  have  increased,  but 
whether  in  a greater  ratio  than  the  population  he  very 
much  doubts.  “ 1 do  not  think,”  he  adds,  “ the  increase 
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I has  been  great.  Sunday-school  instruction  has  been  very 
greatly  increased,  but  I put  that  out  of  the  question,  be- 
cause I never  yet  saw  a Sunday-school  which  I should 
consider  worth  taking  into  account  as  a place  of  literary 
instruction.  I think  that  the  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ence of  Sunday  schools  cannot  be  estimated  too  highly ; 
but  I think  that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  literary 
knowledge  to  any  extent,  during  the  few  hours  that  can 
be  devoted  to  such  a task  on  the  Sunday.” 

What  has  been  stated  shows  sufficiently  how  much 
allowance  is  to  be  made  both  for  incompleteness  and  ex- 
aggeration in  considering  any  returns  that  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  in  the  country, 
and  how  little  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  education 
is  to  be  derived  from  such  returns.  This  being  remem- 
bered, however,  we  shall  now  extract  from  the  Report  the 
few  facts  to  be  found  in  it  coming  under  this  head,  which 
we  have  not  already  noticed. 

The  National  School  Society  was  instituted  in  1811,  for 
affording  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor  on  the  prin- 
ciples ofthe  Church  of  England.  The  mode  of  teaching  pur- 
sued is  that  which  has  been  called  the  method  of  mutual 
instruction,  or  otherwise  the  monitorial  system,  the  system 
of  Dr.  Bell,  or  the  Madras  system.  The  instruction  given, 
however,  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Society  is  almost 
exclusively  instruction  in  religion.  All  the  scholars  are 
taught  reading  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  Cate- 
chism; and  most  of  them  are  also  taught  writing  and  the 
elements  of  arithmetic  ; but  that  is  in  general  all.  It  is 
stated  that  there  are  now'  in  England  and  Wales  about 
■3500  places  which  have  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Society,  many  of  which  haVe  more  than  one  school.  Taking 
both  the  schools  actually  in  connexion  with  the  Society, 
and  those  which,  although  not  in  union  with  it,  are  con- 
ducted upon  the  same  principles,  it  appeals  from  returns 
given  in  by  Mr.  Cotton,  that  they  amounted,  in  1831,  to 
10,965  in  all,  and  that  they  were  attended  by  740,000  chil- 
dren. “ But  as  no  returns,”  adds  the  witness,  “ were  re- 
ceived from  many  place.s,  it  was  considered  requisite  to 
add  to  the  above  number  an  estimate  of  the  number  educated 
in  those  places,  by  which  the  number  of  cliildren  educated 
under  the  Church  of  England,  was  brought  up  to  900,000. 
We  now  consider  that  the  total  number  of  children  under 
education  amounts  to  1,000,000,  and  that  more  than 
500,000  of  them  are  educating  in  schools  in  union  with 
the  National  Society.” 

The  British  and  Foreign  Schqol  Society  was  established 
in  1808,  the  object  of  its  foundeis  being  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor  upon  religious  principles,  but 
without  distinction  of  sects.  The  system  of  teaching 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  this  society,  is  also  that  of  mu- 
tual instruction,  here  commonly  called  the  Lancasterian 
system.  In  these  schools,  likewise,  the  Bible  is  used  as 
the  principal  class-book;  but  the  range  of  instruction 
appears  to  be  somewhat  more  extensive  than  that  to  which 
the  scholars  at  the  National  Schools  are  usually  confined. 
It  comprehends— at  least  in  the  London  central  establish- 
ment— lessons  in  geography,  as  well  as  the  elementary 
branches  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering.  We  do  not 
find  in  the  Report  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Society. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  that  the  total  number  of  Sun- 
day-schools, according  to  the  last  returns  received,  was 
7997,  of  teachers  1 15,702,  and  of  scholars  989,738.  “But  it 
should  be  observed,”  adds  the  witness,  “ that  these  returns 
only  relate  to  a part  of  the  kingdom  ; there  are  other  parts 
from  which  there  are  no  returns.  1 should  think  the  total 
of  Sunday-scholars  in  England  and  Wales  is  1,500,000, 
and  of  teachers  160,000.” 

No  estimate  is  given  of  the  numbers  of  Infant-schools 
and  scholars. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Bedford. — The  intention  of  erecting  a building  for  the 
Bedfordshire  General  Library  and  News’  Rooms,  together 
with  a large  and  ap]uopriate  room  for  Concerts,  Lectures, 
&c.,  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  elfect.  The  necessary 
funds  (about  3000/.)  are  to  be  raised  in  shares  of  25/.  each, 
bearing  interest. 

Stroud  Mechanics'  Institnfe.—  'Mv.  C.  S.  Brown  recently 
gave  a Lecture  on  the  Principles  of  the  Pyrotechnic  Art, 
as  connected  with  Chemistry  and  Mechanism. 


OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
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Brampton  Mechanics'  of  Lectures 

on  Political  Economy,  presented  to  the  Carlisle  Mechanics 
Institute  by  Lord  Brougham,  has  just  commenced  at  this 
nlace.  The  institution  has  only  been  in  existence  a few 
months  Within  three  months  of  its  formation,  eleven 
piWate  essays  had  been  read,  and  five  lectures  delivered 

in  public. 

Cockermouth.—'VhQ  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  are 
beim^  delivered  at  this  place,  as  well  as  at  Brampton.  The 
introductory  lecture  was  given  on  Wednesday,  Novemhei 
12  • and  the  subsequent  ones  will  be  read  every  successive 
Wednesday  until  the  conclusion.  The  inhabitants  aie 
incfobted  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  for  this  usetul  and 
intellectual  treat. 

Lancaster  Mechanics'  Institute— library  connected 
with  this  institution  contains  about  700  volumes,  most  of 
them  being  useful  and  valuable  books  ; the  number  ol 
members  is  70. 

Villase  Lectures  and  Reading  Societies.— Ihe  Rev.  J. 
Whitridge,  of  Broughton  Cottage,  has  lately  been  ‘deliver- 
ing public  lectures  at  Templesowerby  and  Kirby  fborpe 
Westmoreland.  Some  popular  topics  ol  usetul  knowledge 
were  discussed ; and  at  both  places  the  attendance  was 
very  respectable. 

Chichester.— Kn  historical  lecture,  embracing  the  reigns 
of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  was  delivered  recen  ly  by 
John  Barton,  esq.,  whose  remarks  on  the  state  of  reli^on 
and  politics  in  those  times  rendered  the  lecture  both 
amusing  and  instructive.  The  first  meeting  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  ttie  Chemical  Socfoty  took  place  on  Tues- 
day, November  the  I8th,  when  Mr.  H.  Watson,  chemist, 
read  a papei’  on  carbon  and  its  compounds. 

Bath  Mechanics'  Inslitution.-On  Thursday  evening, 
November  13,  a valuable  Lecture  on  Electro-Magnetisni 
was  given  by  Mr.  Collins.  A class  has  been  formed  at 
this  institution  for  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 
meets  every  Tuesday,  and  any  member  is  admitted  at  the 
discussions.  The  public  lectures  take  p ace  every  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  they  are  not  made  a subject  ot  pecuniaiy 
profit,  as  in  many  cases,  but  the  charges  for  admission 
Le  rendered  as  low  as  possilile.  The  number  of  members 
is  increasing,  and  the  institution  is  likely  to  become  both 
useful  and  prosperous. 

Cheltenham  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution.— 
The  first  conversazione  for  the  present  season  took  place 
on  Tuesday,  November  18,  Dr.  Boisragon,  president.  A 
series  of  Lectures  was  commenced  in  the  month  ot  Oc- 
tober, by  Mr.  Ball,  B.A.,  on  Oratory  and  Shakspeare  s 
Plays.  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Institution 
of  Rome  has  just  been  presented  to  the  institution. 

Canterbury  Museum. — Lord  Fordwich  has  presented  to 
this  museum  the  remains  of  a megatherium.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  Cuvier  has  given  an  interesting  account  ot 
this  gigantic  animal. 

LECTURES  RECENTLY  DELIVERED,  OR  PAPERS  READ,  AT  THE 
following  institutions  : 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
LINNAHAN  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  2ndDecember,  a drawing 
of  a new  and  very  beautiful  Cactus  Irom  Surinam,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Lambert,  who  also  exhibited  a new  spe- 
cies of  Peruvian  Cartegus,  from  his  garden  in  Wiltslnre.— 
A living  specimen  of  the  American  mocking  bud  \yas 
placed  on  the  table  ; it  did  not  appear  in  the  least  dis- 
turbed by  the  great  notice  which  was  taken  ot  it;  it  was 
in  excellent  health,  and  had  been  in  the  possession  of  its 
owner  Mr.  Coxe,  for  upwards  of  a year.— An  account  ot 
a new  species  of  Arachnide,  by  Mr.  Hope,  was  read  ; asy 
also  a paper  by  Mr.  Curtis,  giving  a very  minute  detail  of 
the  insects  collected  by  Captain  King  in  the  Straits  ot 

Magellan.  . , 

The  Chairman  announced  the  return  to  Europe,  attei 
an  absence  of  ten  years,  of  Dr.  Kolther,  who  had  been 
busily  engaged  in  South  America,  in  botanical  pursuits. 
It  was  stated  that  several  veiy  valuable  additions  were 
expected  from  his  researches,  to  the  pines,  for  which  we 

ai'6  iilrGJicly  grBcitly  indebted  to  tlifit  countiy. 


Bath  Mechanics' Institution.  — On  Physiology,  by  Mr. 

CanfeTbuTy  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.— On  Ri- 
ver Scenery,  by  Mr.  Marten. 

Chesterfield  Lit.  and  Phil.  Socic<y.--On  the  Contributions 
of  Science  to  the  Useful  Arts,  by  Mr.  Walker. 
Chichester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. -On  the  comparative 
Merits  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott,  by  Mr.  Barton. 
Chichester  Mechanics’  Institution. — On  Ethics,  by  the  Rev 
W.  Malden.  . , 

Hull  Mechanics'  Institution.— On  the  Origin  and 

. of  Property  and  of  the  Feudal  System,  by  Mr.  Whar- 

LeklTler  Mechanic^  Institution.— Vnenm^Wcii,  Hydrosta- 
tics, and  Hydraulics,  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Redruth  Literary  Society. -On  the  Nature  and  Advan- 
tages of  Useful  Knowledge,  by  the  Rev  J.  Jones. 
Sheffidd  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society.- On  the  Comparative 
View  of  the  Chemical  Character  of  Coal  and  1 eat, 

by  Mr.  C.  Morton.  , ^ • t 

Wakefield  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society.-On  the  Extension  of 

Science,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Sharp. 

York  Mechanics'  Institution,  — On  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy, by  Mr.  Tate. 


FINE  ARTS. 

STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

No.  VII. 

THE  BRITISH  FIRE-OFFICE,  STRAND, 

Mr.  Cockerell  is  known  to  the  public  not  only  by  the 
huildmgs  he  has  erected,  but  by  his  archmolog, cal  stu- 
dies arid  researches.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  uie 
ingenious  explanation,  now  generally  admitted,  respec  mg 
the  celebrated  figures  of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which 
he  has  clearly  demonstrated  to  have  been  or^inally 
placed  within  the  tympanum  of  a pediment.  ^ 
also  given,  in  the  last  supplement  to  Stuart  s Athens, 
plans  and  restorations  of  the  magnificent  Dmc  temple  at 
Aorigentum,  known  by  the  name  ot  the  ‘ Temple  ot  the 
Grants.”  Besides  this,  he  is  now  engaged  on  a work 
illustrative  of  the  no  less  renowned  Temple  ol  Aigina, 
which  will  exhibit,  in  coloured  plates,  the  taste  ot  the 
Greeks  for  polychrome  architecture— a taste,  by-ihe-by, 
not  a little  at  variance  with  all  our  hitherto  received  no- 
tions of  tlieir  feeling  for  simplicity.  , 

It  might  naturally  enough  have  been  expected  that  one 
thus  seemingly  nourished  amid  the  classical  beauties  of 
the  art  would  have  been  almost  saturated  — certainly 
tinctured— with  them,  and  that  they  would  have  pene- 
trated the  whole  tissue  of  his  ideas ; when,  lo  . as  it  ex- 
pressly to  convince  us  that  to  measure  and  describe  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  requires  only  passive  application, 
without  any  congeniality  of  mind,  he  produces  ‘ ihe 
British  Fire  Office”— a remarkable  specimen  ot  the  most 
infelicitous  ingenuity,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits,  far  more 
strikingly  than  was  needed  after  so  many  other  things  of 
a similar  stamp,  how  possible  it  is  to  adopt  a Grecian 
order,  and  make  with  it  the  most  un-Grecian  and  anti- 
Grecian  design  imaginable.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the 
pseudo-classical  school,  by  violently  wresting  to  a dif- 
ferent purpose,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their 
original  context,  one  or  two  particular  forms,  Mr.  Cockerell 
has  here,  in  true  plagiary  fashion,  converted  them  into 
palpable  absurdities,  not  a whit  less  grotesque  than  Mrs. 
Malaprop's  fine  words-the  only  difference  is,  that  blun- 
ders in  brick  and  stone  are  evident  to  nnich  iewer  persons 
than  blunders  in  speech.  Nay,  so  far  from  incurring  ridi- 
cule, many,  ludicrous  we  cannot  say,  but  provoking 
instances  oi  malapropism  in  architecture  might  be  quoted 
which  either  “ would-be”  critics,  or  else  scandalously  good- 
natured  ones,  are  fain  to  cry  up  as  really  “ classical. 

Of  these,  not  a few  are  utterly  unlike  what  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  because  the  architects  have  done  nothing  more 
than  stuck  up  columns  and  entablatures  where  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  correspond  with  them,  consequently 
those  attributes  of  the  art  add  about  as  much  real  dipiity 
to  the  buildings  so  tricked  out,  as  the  thunderbolt  of  a 
Jupiter  would  to  an  English  Quaker.  Such  is  not  exactly 
the  case  here;  for,  at  all  events,  there  is  not  much  ot 
the  Quaker  in  Mr.  Cockerell’s  fire-office.  It  may  l athei  be 
likened  to  a French  milliner,  or  to  amasquerade  Juno— in 
an  infinitely  smarter  gown  than  the  goddess  ever  had  in 
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her  wardrobe.  Very  far  are  we  from  bringing  it  as  an 
accusation  against  an  architect,  that  he  does  not  keep 
within  the  precise  limits  chalked  out  to  him  by  antiquity, 
or  that  wliere  authorities  fail  him,  he  ventures  to  have 
recourse  to  invention.  Rather  do  we  complain,  because 
we  find  invention  discarded  nearly  altogether,  since  we 
hold  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  imitate,  as  works  of  art 
ought  to  be  and  must  be  imitated,  the  structures  of  ancient 
Greece,  without  modifying  what  he  obtains  from  them 
according  to  the  specific  purjiose  he  has  in  view  ; and 
taking  such  parts  as  they  afford  him  for  his  data,  after- 
wards working  up  all  the  rest  into  a uniform  whole,  con- 
sistent in  all  parts,  and  in  all  its  various  details  conform- 
able to  one  master  feeling.  Whether  Mr.  Cockerell  ever 
contemplated  such  a system  as  the  one  we  recommend, 
may  very  fairly  be  doubted  ; for,  if  he  did,  what  are  we  to 
think  ot  his  taste  and  discrimination? 

Of  all  the  orders  Mr.  Cockerell  could  have  selected,  the 
ancient  Doric  w'as  the  most  unmanageable  for  his  purpose, 
two  ranges  of  windows  being  required  in  each  front,  so 
that  the  whole  must  be  cut  up  by  such  a number  of  open- 
ings, while  there  were  no  means  of  obtaining,  in  any  other 
part,  the  breadth  and  solidity  so  indispensable  to  keep  up 
the  character  of  the  order  itself.  Unquestionably  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  Doric  intercolumniation  seems  to  recom- 
mend that  order  for  such  occasions,  because,  in  proportion 
to  the  width  of  the  spaces  between  the  columns,  there 
will  be  sufficient  height  for  two  tiers  of  tolerably  lofty 
w’indows.  Yet  what  Is  the  result  ? Either  the  windows 
will  nearly  fill  up  tlie  whole  of  the  intercolumn,  so  as  to 
appear  squeezed  up  betw'een,and  in  some  degree  obstructed 
by,  the  columns,  while  there  will  be  little  inore  than  mere 
strips  of  stone-work  around  and  between  them;  or  else 
they  must  be  much  narrower  than  the  columns  them- 
selves, and  so  produce  an  unfortunate  discordance,  insig- 
nificant features  being  mingled  with  and  counteracting 
more  important  ones.  Let  us  not  be  told  that  at  all  events 
the  order  itself  is  tliiis  rendered  more  conspicuous  and 
striking;  columns  become  worse  than  useless  if  introduced 
only  to  make  us  feel  how  miserable  the  rest  is,  how  utterly 
unworthy  of  being  allied  with  tliem. 

As  if,  however,  windows  of  any  kind  were  not  attended 
with  sufficient  difficulty  in  the  pre.sent  case,  where  the 
utmost  judgment  was  required,  in  order  to  make  them  har- 
monize at  all  with  the  order,  or,  at  any  rate,  interfere  with 
it  as  little  as  possible,  Mr.  Cockerell  has  here  taken  some 
pains  to  call  attention  to  them,  both  by  the  diversity  of 
style  the  two  ranges  exhibit,  and  also  by  the  fancy  he  has 
displayed  in  orname/itir/ff  the  upper  ones.  Those  on  the 
ground  floor  are  lelt  quite  bare,  and  are  withal  of  the  most 
homely  and  ordinary  character  in  themselves,  while  the 
others  are  tricked  out  in  tlie  most  preposterous  manner. 
Wherefore  were  not  both  series  of  these  apertures  treated 
in  some  degree  similarly,  both  being  included  within  the 
same  order?  If  it  was  proper  to  leave  those  below  with- 
out any  sort  of  finish,  why  are  those  above  so  overloaded 
with  ornament— or  rather  with  whimsical  finery?  Byway 
of  heaping  incongruity  upon  incongruity,  the  upper  win- 
dows are  arched,  and  their  archi volts  surmounted  by  re- 
clining figures  in  relief,  as  wretched  for  their  execution  as 
they  are  absurd  in  design;  added  to  which,  there  are 
narrow  panels  along  the  sides  of  the  windows,  and  slight 
iron-work  balconies,  which  are  made  to  look  more  “ gim- 
crack,”  by  being  curved  in  their  plan.  Taking  these  win- 
dows by  themselves,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
tolerably  consistent  in  design,  being  thoroughly  frippery  m 
all  their  parts;  but  how  they  accord,  or  how  Mr.  Cockerell 
could  fancy  they  would  accord,  with  columns  derived 
from  those  of  the  temple  at  Agrigentum,  is  more  than  we 
can  ])retend  even  to  guess.  That  he  had  that  particular 
example  in  view  is  evident  ifoni  the  peculiarity  of  the 
columns  having  mouldings,  forming  a kind  of  base  to  the 
shafts;  yet  excepting  that  the  columns  are  attached  in 
both,  there  is  not  the  slightest  similarity  of  any  kind  be- 
tween the  two  structures,  and,  as  regards  taste,  they  are  as 
opposite  as  the  antipodes.  Even  the  order  itself  ‘has  not 
been  suffered  to  escape  disfigurement,  the  metopes  being 
sculptured  alternately  with  portcullises  and  anchors,  which 
have  greater  relief  than  the  triglyphs  between  them,  so 
that  the  latter  are  quite  overpowered  by  them,  while  those 
not  particularly  classical  objects  are,  instead  of  being  in 
some  degree  kept  down,  rendered  far  more  prominent  than 
there  was  any  occasion  for.  j 

riic  order  is  surmounted  by  an  attic,  or  rather  an  attic 


story,  which  has  two  windows  in  the  Strand  front,  with  a 
deep  panel  between  them,  corresponding  with  the  centre 
intercolumn,  and  in  this  panel  is  the  figure  of  a lion  stand- 
ing on  a pedestal.  In  the  front,  towards  King  William- 
street,  there  are  three  windows  on  this  floor,  and  over  each 
of  the  extreme  intercolumns  beneath  it  a small  circular 
w'l-eath  containing  a lion  in  bas-relief.  The  windows 
themselves  were,  we  presume,  matters  of  necessity,  but 
the  torm  he  has  given  them  was  entirely  of  the  architect’s 
own  choice ; and  as  far  as  he  appears  to  have  had  any 
motive  at  all  tor  what  he  has  here  done,  he  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  making  a compromise  between,  and  so  recon- 
ciling the  discrepancy  of  style  observable  in  his  other 
windows.  Accordingly,  while  he  has  omitted  architraves, 
or  other  mouldings  around  the  apertures  of  the  windows’ 
themselves,  in  which  respect  they  correspond  with  those 
of  the  ground-floor,  he  lias  placed  at  a little  distance  above 
them  a heavy  cornice,  resting  upon  console  brackets. 
Thus,  instead  of  giving  boldness  of  expression  where  it 
would  have  been  most  suitable,  he  has  introduced  it,  as 
tar  as  it  goes,  where  it  becomes  offensive  heaviness,  the 
cornices  of  these  attic  windows  being  as  strong  as  that  of 
the  attic  itself. 

Even  this  egregious  violation  of  propriety,  how'ever, 
does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Cockerell ; he  therefore  loads  the 
attic  of  the  Strand  front  with  a pediment  proportioned  to 
the  order  below;  and,  in  the  other  front,  surmounts  it 
by  a balustrade  !— a thing  for  which  there  is  no  precedent 
in  classical  authority.  A greater  number  of  disparates 
than  are  here  industriously  brought  together  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  same  design, — at  least  not  in  one 
emanating  from  a designer  of  any  name  or  reputation. 
The  whole  is  an  arrant  Ifotch-potch  of  the  most  contra- 
dictory forms,  and  the  most  dissonant  expression.  Light, 
lanciful  balconies  are  suffered  to  appear  between  massive 
Doric  columns ; arched  window’s,  grotesque  enough  in 
themselves,  but  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  paltry, 
sprawling  figures  that  load  them,  are  admitted  where  the 
severity  of  the  Agrigentum  temple  is  puerilely  affected  ; 
Italian  balustrades  appear  above  what  we  must,  we  sup- 
pose, call  a Doric  entablature;  a pediment  is  hoisted  ii^p 
over  an  attic,  and  has,  moreover,  a blank  arch  in  its  tym- 
panum ; and  with  about  the  same  propriety,  the  lion 
within  the  panel,  of  which  that  arch  appears  a continua- 
tion, is  also  hoisted  up  upon  an  ugly  pedestal. 

Such  are  a lew'  ot  the  classical  ideas  here  put  tose- 
ther  by  Mr.  Cockerell.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
incongruities  we  liave  not  noticed  ; and  ;imong  them  may 
be  reckoned  the  door,  which  is  as  remote  from  aught  of 
the  kind  in  classical  taste  as  can  well  be  conceived,  its 
appearance  being  strikingly  mean  and  paltry.  In  short, 
there  is  not  a single  merit  of  any  kind  to  set  off  against 
the  numerous  solecisms,  and  the  glaring  want  of  con- 
sistency, which  pervade  the  whole  design.  Neither  is 
there  one  single  idea  to  be  gained  from  it  which  mio-tit 
be  turned  to  better  account  on  another  occasion.  ° 

The  only  thing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  building,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  faults,  is— that  the  columns  offen-  the 
first  modern  application  of  that  particular  example  of  the 
Doric,  with  mouldings,  forming  a kind  of  base  at  the 
lower  part  of  their  shafts.  Yet  It  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  erect  columns  merely  to  show  what  may  be  as  well 
learned  from  the  engraving  in  the  publication  w'e  have 
mentioned  ; we  say  “ merely," — because  wliatever  archi- 
tectural aim  there  might  have  been  in  so  doing,  has  been 
rendered  utterly  abortive.  In  its  present  form,  the  whole 
is  tar  more  fantastical  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
architect  throw’ii  off  all  restraint,  and  abandoned  himself 
entirely  to  his  own  caprices.  In  such  case,  there  might 
have  been  some  unilormity  of  manner;  hardly  could  it 
have  been  more  extravagant— certainly  not  so’disagree- 
ably  so  as  it  now  is,  for  most  probably  there  would  ^have 
been  nothing  so  positively  good  as  to' be  marred  and  dis- 
figured by  what,  as  now  ajiplied,  is  most  viciously  and 
off'ensively  bad.  YTiether  every  one  of  the  absurdities  we 
have  noted  originated  with  i\Ir.' Cockerell  himself,  or  whe- 
ther many  ot  them  were  not  forced  upon  him  by  the  obsti- 
nate w hims  of  his  employers,  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  say ; 
but  he  certainly  would  have  acted  more  prudently  for  his 
own  reputation  had  he  contented  himself  with  aiming  at 
no  more  than  the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  limited 
allowed.  iMost  futile  was  it  to  think  of  conveying  any  idea 
of  the  prototype  he  ambitiously  selected,  in  elevations 
filled  with  windows, 
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Mines  of  the  Pyrenees.-X  Memoir  on  these  mines,  by  M. 

Ga'labert,{as  been  just  'T 

vernmeut.  That  tim  Pyrenees  contained  ® 

metals  was  a fact  known  to  remote  antiquity.  Diodoius  ^'c>‘ 

.I  f f /me  time  tliese  mountains  were  coveied  with  a 

i.med  t<rhum  ^ several  days.  This  event  he  assigns  as  the 
* ■ /ftltP  intTiP  Pyrenees,  Streams  which  contained  silvei, 
unndxedwith  any  other  mineral  ore,  llowed  over  this  surface; 
and  the  Phceniciaiis,  profiting  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
obtained  the  precious  metal  in  exchange  lor  commodities  of  litt  e 
value  Pliny  affirms  that  the  Romans  obtained  a supply  oi  gold 
fit  the  PyiLiees  equivalent  in  value  to  UiO.OOO  . of  our  money, 

1 iln’mi  tn  the  silver  wliich  they  extracted.  We  do  not  again 
hi  !)f  the  mines  of  the  Pyrenees  being  worked  before 
l,f  the  fourteenth  century,  when  Gaston  de  1-oix  son-in-law  1 
lohn  II  of  France,  and  hrother-in-law  of  Charles  the  R.ul  of 
Navarre,  was  enabled,  by  the  revenues  he  obtained  from  these 

mines  to  surpass  the  greatest  monarchs  ot  his  time  in  ni<ignifa- 

cer  ce’  In  the  year  1000,  Henry  IV.  of  France  employed  M.  de 
Mains  master  of  the  mint  of  Bordeaux,  to  examine  these  mines. 
Malus^denies  the  occurrence  of  such  a condagration  as  t la  o 
whiHrZffi.rusSic.ilus  alludes,  and  imagines  that  the  name 
Pyrenees  is  derived  from  the  sulphur  and  other  minerals  which 
fhey  rntain.  He  examined  all  the  valleys  and  ridges  o these 
moLtains,  and  discovered  mines  ot  "‘'Zd'"  he 

silver  ore,  gold,  copper,  tin  lapis-lazuh, 

marcassite  stone.  A mine  of  lead,  mixed  with  silvei  oie, 
on  Mount  Ksqiiiere,  in  the  valley  ot  Arboiist,  appe-ned  to 
him  so  rich  in  metal,  as  to  yield  two  quintals  of  lead  Irom 
three  of  the  native  mineral.  He  adds  that  the  mountains  ot  the 

valley  of  Arboiist  are  like  a sea  of  mines;  and,  in  his  'o 

the  king,  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
minerot  the  Pyrenees  are  as  rich  as  those  of  Potosi.  I he  king 
had  intended  to  open  the  mines,  but  his  death  prevented  the  exi 
cution  of  his  design.  After  a lapse  ot  about  two  centuries,  the 
Baron  de  Dietrich  was  appointed  to  survey  and  examine  these 
mines  The  result  of  his  mission  was  a report  puhlished  in  two 
quarto  volumes  ; it  is  accompanied  by  tables  in  -Inch  Uie  mines 
unwards  of  two  hundred  in  mimher,  are  arranged  accoi ding  to 
the  nature  of  their  preponderating  veins.  Amoiig  the  mn'er<i> 
products  of  the  Pyrenees  are  silver  mixed  with  inferior 
-copper,  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  zinc,  bismuth,  ochre,  cobalt  lock- 
crvstal  iron  pyrites,  different  species  of  grauite,_  coal,  and 
mirbles.  M.  de  Dietrich  says  that  at  Salechau  there  is  a mine  ot 
massive  copper,  of  a greenish  yellow  colour,  and  slaty  texture, 
which  would  produce  thirty-five  pounds  ot  copper  to  the  hundied 
weight  of  metal,  while  the  hundred  weight  o copper  must  con- 
tain at  least  eight  ounces  of  silver.  The  marbles  of  the  valley  ot 
Conflaiis  merit  attention  ; they  receive  a hne  polish,  aie  ot  pleas- 
ing colours,  and  exist  in  large  masses.  The  sole  obstacle  that  iin- 
pedes  the  profitable  working  of  these  mines  is  the  wretched  state 
of  the  roads,  which  in  some  places  are  almost  impassable  for 
mules  • hut  this  difficultv  will  be  surmounted  when  the  pc"P^ed 
canal  is  completed,  which  is  to  join  the  Atlantic  Ocean  Medi- 
terranean. Previously  to  the  publication  of  ms  ^ 

labert  produced  an  excellent  mineralogical  map  of  the  Pyienees, 
ill  which  he  has  shown  the  position  ot  the  mines  which  are  now 
worked,  and  of  the  veins  which  ought  to  he  emplopd.  "le- 

tallic  veins  amount  to  241  ; the  quarries  of  marl,  e and  slate  to 
00.  “ It  is  difficult,”  says  M.  Galahert,  “ to  calculate  the  imixu- 

tance  of  these  mines  and  the  value  of  their  products,  hut,  with 
out  fear  of  exaggeration,  I should  estimate  the  metals  as  equal 
t^the  supply  olutined  by  France  from  foreign  sources;  which 
supply,  according  to  the  report  of  the  administration  of  tiisw.ms, 
cost,  on  an  average  of  the  eight  ye,ars  between  18-4  and  Ibd-,  a 
sum  of  942,130/.”  He  estimates  the  annual  ™P“vtati(m  otto- 
reign  marbles,  during  the  same  period,  at  very  nearly  3l,040A  ; 
he^coiisiders  the  slate  of  the  Pyrenees  to  he  of  superioi  quality 
to  that  obtained  from  abroad.  A company  was  tormed  in  the 
year  1829  for  working  the  slate-quarries  ot  Geuds  and  Labasseie, 
which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  The  use  f [‘Z’v 

houses  is  at  present  unknown  in  the  South  of  I ranee  and  Italy, 
where  he  thinks  it  might  he  intrudiiced.  M e conclude  with  an 
extract  from  a jiroject  of  law  proposed  by  the  Government : 

“ The  whole  of  this  country  conceals  a niultitude  ot  pioductive 
mines  and  rich  quarries,  of  which  no  advantage  is  taken,  owing 
to  the  want  of  proper  lines  of  communication  ; hut,  by  means  ot 
the  proposed  canal,  their  products  will  be  brought  into  general 
circulation.” 


Bihie  Society.— We  have  before  us  the  Nineteenth  Report  of 
the  Bible  Society  of  Berlin,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  institu- 
tion, up  to  the  close  of  1833,  had  circulate.!  141  738  copies  of  the 
Bible  and  ,55,583  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  income  ol 
the  Society  last  year  was  855G  dollars  (1 HC/.)  and  the  expen- 
diture 8207  dollars  (1128/.j 


Naples  and  Kmne.-The  number  of  births  ...  Naples  having 
last  ve  .rZn  215,182,  and  of  deaths  153.447,  the  increase  of 
Ziffiti.,11  in  the  contiimntal  dominions  of  the  Grown 
Sicilies  was  therefore  (il.735.  This  increase  is  bey.ind  the  c i.^ 
tomarv  average.  The  nuinher  of  inhahitants  at  ' 

was  5^)19.821,  of  whom  the  metropolis  alone  contained  4o8,13h- 
In' 1832  it  contained  358,999.  This  city,  during  the  last  fifty 
vears  has  experienced  great  fluctuations  in  the  amount  ..f  its 
V tint  since  1815  it  has  been  constantly  on  the  use. 

357  405  among  the  latter  of  whom  no  fewer  than  -.3-,—  mdi 
ffiduals  were  reu.rned  as  being  unthout  any  Med  employrnenL  t 
will  he  observed,  from  these  details,  that  the  increase  duiin  t 
Ist  ZZyeai’s  has  been  28  078  souls.  Rome,  ...  seventeen 
yearJ-^v?l,  between  1814  and  1831-adde,l  30.101  PI’P;^: 

Lion  • the  advance  in  it  having  been  from  120.o0o  to  1 jO.OOC  , 
m Lse  .sible  decrease  had  marked  the  preceding  twenty-seven 
years  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  had  declined  from 

104,590  in  1787,  to  128.505  m 1814. 

African  Coa.r/.- Lieutenant  Arlett,  commanding  the  Aitna, 
with  the  R<aven  cutter,  Lieutenant  Kellett,  under  his  oideis,  ha. 
been  ffirectL  to  proce;d  to  Madeira  and  Tener.ffe  and  after  a 
short  stav  there  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  chronometeis, 
to  continue  the  survey  of  the  coast  ot  Africa  to  the  northwaid  o 
Cane  Boiador,  and  then  proceed  with  the  general  survey  of  the 
front  tLnce  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted  he  is  to  return  to  Spithead. 

lieutenant  Rar/ies.  — The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has 
awarde.1  the  King’s  fifty-guinea  medal  to  this 

also  received  a highly  complimentary  letter  fiom  the  Asiat  c 

^lllTmaZA.  /?.A.-This  highly-distinguished  engraver  died 
on  the  15th  ult.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-eight  yeais. 

He  was  the  early  associate  and  friend  of  Stothard,  the  aitist, 
whose  death  we  had  very  recent  occasion  to  record. 

Dr.  Carey.— This  venerable  missionary,  who  commenced  life 
as  a siioemaker,  and  ultimately  acquired  a high  reputation  on 
ZLint  of  his  numerous  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into 
various  Kastern  languages,  died  on  the  9th  ol  June,  at  Seiam 

^'^^Erllr'tafion  of  French  IVmes  and  Brandy —\n  1789  there  were 
exported  79,'J37  tuns,  04  gallons  of  wine  ; 

tion  had  increased  to  115,007  tuns,  30  gallons  ...  178J,  the 
avLuityof  brandy  exported  was  20,420  tuns,  100  pilous;  .. 
L32,  it  amouute.1  to  21,327  tuns,  80  gallons;  ^.t  tlm  greatest 
exportation  of  brandy  was  43,000  tuns  in  ^ 

oumitity  of  wine  annually  produced  in  h ranee  aveiages  3,055, 5o.-.i 
uZ,  tlich  are  obtained  from  vineyards  that  cover  a space  of 
49.334,177  acres. 

Or, am  of  Sch, Iter's  ‘ FriMn.'-ln  a collection  of  old  Italia., 
romances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourtecth  centur.es,  .•epubl.shed 
at  Venice  in  1830,  there  is  one  tale,  the  author  ot  whicd.  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Francesco  de  Barbenno,  a predecessor  of  Boccauo. 
Lie  title  is  ‘ Come  fu  salvato  uno  ii.nocente  dalla  mahzia  de 
suoi  nemici’  (How  an  innocent  man  was  saved  from  the  inaliLe 
oHiis  enemies)  ; and  the  story  is  briefly  as  follows  :-A  wealthy 
nobleman  sent  his  son  to  the  court  ot  a certain  monaich,  in  Older 
that  he  might  become  acquainted  with  the  art  and  practice  ot 
chivalry.  He  rose  rapidly  in  royal  favour,  and  excited  the  envy 
of  the  courtiers,  who  therefore  urged  one  ot  their  niimbei  to  .id 
them  of  the  stripling.  With  this  design  the  wretch  one  day  ad- 
dressed his  intended  victim—”  My  dear  boy,  the  king 
above  all  others,  hut  your  breath  is  unpleasant  to  him  Be  ad- 
vised, therefore,  and  when  you  present  the  cup  to  him,  hoM  your 
mouth  and  nose  with  your  hand  and  turn  your  ‘““  “f 
voiith  fell  into  the  snare,  and  the  monarch,  being  highly  in 
censed  asked  the  treacherous  cavalier  if  he  knew  the  cause  of  so 
strange  a proceeding:  he  replied,  that  the  boy  could  not  e.iduie 
the  rfval  breath.  Bv  the  advice  of  the  same  cavalier,  the  king 
Lilt  aLessage  to  a cliaik-hurner,  commanding  him  to  throw  into 
the  kil.i  thei-st  person  who  should  he  sent  to  him 
ing  that  non-compliance  would  cost  hi...  Ins  head.  ^ ch,  k 
burner  acquiesced,  and  the  unsuspecting  youth  was  sent  t„  ^ 
with  the  order  to  do  as  he  had  been  commanded  On  Us  -aj  , 
and  when  he  was  not  far  distant  from  the  kiln,  the  youth  heai  . 
the  call  to  mass,  and,  dismounting  from  his  horse  pu, ply  obeyed 
the  call,  attended  the  service,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
delivered  his  message.  To  this  the  chalk-bnrner  replied,  that  the 
roval  purpose  was  already  accomplished  ; for  the  envious  caval  ei 
hL  heeiiLhere  to  accelerate  the  deed,  ^nd  hpn.g  en.fu^^i^ 
whether  that  had  been  done  which  was  required, 
answered,  that  he  had  not  done  it,  but  would 
seizing  the  cavalier,  cast  him  into  the  glowing  kiln.  With  this 
reply  die  youth  returned  to  the  king,  . "''f  ‘ 

iiiLkigated  the  matter,  ordered  the  envious 
in  piecL,  knighted  the  youth,  and  sent  him  home  loaded  with 

presents. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 


INSURRECTIONS  AT  LYONS. 

Histoire  des  Insurrections  de  Lyon,  en  18.31  et  en  1834.  D apres 

des  documents  authentlques.  Par  J.  13.  Monfalcon.  1 vol. 

8vo. 

This  volume,  which  has  been  recently  published  at  Lyons, 
is  of  great  and  commanding  interest.  It  contains  a cir- 
cumstantial account,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  the  two  de- 
plorable riots,  or  rather  insurrections,  which  occurred  at 
Lyons  within  the  short  space  of  thirty  months,  and  nearly 
ruined  the  second  city  of  France. 

Were  there  no  other  argument  extant  in  favour  of  edu- 
cation and  popular  enlightenment,  the  facts  contained  in 
this  book  should  convince  the  world;  for  every  one  of 
these  facts— immense  destruction  of  property— bloodshed 
— savage  fury — and  crimes  of  the  darkest  die — sprung 
out  of  ignorance,  and  mere  mistakes  in  political  economy. 
This  ignorance,  indeed,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  populace. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  were  almost  as  igno- 
rant of  the  matters  in  debate  as  the  workmen — the  work- 
men were  not  more  ignorant  than  the  magistrates  and 
local  authorities,  whilst  the  most  ignorant  of  all  were  the 
newspaper  writers. 

M.  Monfalcon,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  a physician 
of  Lyons,  a practised  writer,  and,  judging  from  the  evi- 
dence now  before  us,  a man  of  gooY  practical  sense,  mo- 
deration, and  impartiality.  He  is  neither  Bonapartist, 
Carlist,  Republican,  or  a blind  worshipper  of  the  system 
of  government  established  by  the  revolution  of  1830. 
The  faults  or  mistakes  committed  by  that  government  he 
exposes  and  censures  in  a manly  way,  but  he  prelers  that 
government  to  an  anarchy,  and  thinks  that  Louis  Philippe 
would  have  governed  France  in  a much  better  and  more 
constitutional  manner  than  Charles  X.,  had  he  not,  from 
the  very  beginning,  been  driven  from  his  course  by  the 
madness  of  a party  to  whom  the  misery  and  destruction 
of  their  native  country  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
their  self-love  and  a theory.  Our  author  has  a strong 
national  feeling— he  is  not  to  be  attacked  on  that  head. 
In  all  he  says  he  is  a thorough  Frenchman.  The  military 
spirit  of  his  nation  now  and  then  peeps  out,  hut,  in  com- 
mon with  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen,  he  would 
have  union  and  tranquillity  at  home ; he  thinks  that 
within  the  last  half  century  France  has  had  quite  enough 
of  changes  and  revolutions,  insurrections  and  civil  wars, 
and  his  cry,  like  our  own  Lord  Falkland’s,  is  “ Peace ! 
Peace !” 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  author,  we  shall  proceed, 
without  further  preamble,  to  the  examination  of  his  book, 
and  the  analysis  or  translation  of  such  passages  as  best 
suit  our  purpose. 

Vol.  II. 


Silk  manufactories  were  introduced  into  France  from 
Italy.  A number  of  Italian  silk  weavers  settled  at  Tours 
and  improved  the  French  in  the  practice  of  their  art. 
The  first  attempts  to  introduce  this  profitable  branch  of 
industry  into  the  happily-situated  city  of  Lyons  were  made 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Under  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  wliich  extended  from  1515 
to  1547,  the  manufacture  was  mucli  improved  by  Italians 
who  settled  at  Lyons.  In  the  time  of  Francis’s  successor, 
Henry  II.,  who  reigned  from  1547  to  1559,  the  city  con- 
tained 12,000  master  workmen  (maitres  ouvriersl  who 
worked  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  and  enjoyed  large  privi- 
leges from  the  French  government.  As  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century  the  manufacturers  of  Lyons  petitioned  for 
the  rigid  prohibition  of  all  silks  manufactured  in  foreign 
countries,  that  so  the  productions  of  tlie  national  looms 
might  be  protected  and  increased.  The  idea  was  worthy 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  times,  nor  did  the  refusal  of  this 
prohibition  (for,  luckily  I'or  Lyons,  it  was  refused)  proceed 
from  any  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  government  in  the 
science  of  political  economy.  But  here  neither  manufac- 
turers nor  ministers  were  much  to  blame.  That  science 
which,  properly  understood  and  taken  in  its  enlarged  sense, 
is  the  surest  guide  to  general  happiness,  had,  as  yet,  to 
be  born.  The  first  uncertain  whispers  from  the  cradle  of 
political  economy  (in  Italy)  were  not  heard  till  a century 
later. 

“ In  the  sixteenth  century,”  saj'.s  M.  Monfalcon,  “the  royal 
treasury  depending  considerahly  on  custom-house  duties  levied  on 
foreign  goods,  the  court  had  a direct  interest  in  inviting  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Italy,  Savoy,  and  Flanders  to 
the  great  fairs  then  held  at  Lyons.  The  important  question  of 
free  trade  was  not  then  understood,  and  though  often  called  upon 
to  resolve  it,  the  government  never  adopted  any  fixed  rules.  At 
times  foreign  silks  were  loaded  with  duties,  and  privileges  and 
protections  granted  to  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons;  at  other- 
times  competition  was  authorized  and  the  free  entrance  of  the 
raw  silk,  and  the  silk  stntfs  of  Savoy  and  Italy  was  permitted. 
Our  silk  manufactories  were  peopled  almost  exclusively  with 
foreign  workmen  ; our  fairs  received  their  movement  and  life 
from  the  mercliants  who  came  from  Genoa,  Milan,  Turin,  and 
Reggio,  and  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  all  parties  for  the  inte- 
rest of  onr  national  industry,  and  our  government  treasury.  The 
competition  aroused  the  etforts  and  emulation  of  the  Lyoimese 
silk-weavers — the  introduction  of  foreign  goods  in  the  market  did 
them  infinitely  more  good  than  harm — hy  degrees  they  learned 
how  to  equal  the  Italians,  and  even  to  make  better  silk  good.s 
than  those  with  which  Genoa  had  been  accustomed  to  supply 
Europe.  They  also  acquired  the  art  of  manufactniing  velvets; 
they  rivalled  the  weavers  of  Tours,  and,  finally,  they  carried  their 
art  to  an  unequalled  degree  of  perfection.’’ 

Now  we  may  safely  say,  that  if  the  French  government, 
actuated  by  the  clamours  of  those  who  saw  not  their  own 
interest,  had  granted  and  enforced  the  observance  of  the 
prohibitory  system,  this  happy  consummation,  or  any  part 
of  it,  would  not  have  taken  place.  Had  the  competition 
been  stopped  when  the  manufactories  of  Lyons  were  avow- 
edly inferior  to  those  of  Italy — had  the  Italian  silks  been 
driven  from  the  market,  and  had  the  French  people,  if 
they  used  silks  at  all,  been  obliged  to  use  such  as  French 
weavers  could  produce,  the  spur  to  improvement  would 
have  been  without  its  rowel  and  sharp,  stirring  points,  and 
the  silk-weavers  of  Lyons  and  Tours  would  long  have  con- 
tinued making  the  same  homely  and  yet  expensive  arti- 
cles that  had  been  fashioned  by  their  grandfathers  and 
great  grandfathers,  and  their  fathers  before  them.  There 
is  nothing  like  privileges  and  monopolies  for  keeping  things 
in  their  immoveable  statu  quo.  (iur  own  silk  manufac- 
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tures  made  comparatively  little  progress  from  1685,  when 
the  religious  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV.  drove  thousands  of 
French  Protestants  to  seek  a refuge  in  Spitalfields,  down 
to  1824  and  1826,  when  the  absurd  Spitalfields'  Act,  fixing 
the  rate  of  wages  which  masters  must  pay  their  men,  was 
abolished,  and  when  French  silks  were  admitted  into  the 
country.  Since  then  our  weavers  have  been  forced  to  exert 
themselves,  and  (setting  aside  the  inventions  ot  machinery, 
which  were  not  their  work)  they  have  effected  greater  im- 
provements than  were  made  during  the  century  and  a hall 
that  their  art  and  industry  were  cockered  up  by  monopoly 
and  the  prohibitive  system.  M.  Monfalcon  says  that  our 
silk-weavers  now  produce  goods  as  beautitul  and  lasting 
as  those  of  Lyons.  Other  causes,  it  is  true,  have  contri- 
buted to  this  end,  but  the  most  influential  of  all  these 
causes  has  been  the  competition  we  allude  to.  “ I was  a 
stunted  tree,”  says  the  poplar,  in  an  eastern  apologue, 
“ but  they  planted  a tall  cypress  opposite  to  me,  and  in 
emulation  I raised  up  my  head  to  the  sky.” 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  silk  manufacture  of 
France  formed  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  national 
wealth,  and  it  is  now,  according  to  our  author,  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry  that  exists  in  the  kingdom. 
He  adds  — 

“ Tlie  e.'iportation  of  silk  is  greater  by  one-half  than  the  ex- 
portation of  all  the  other  manufactured  productions  ot  the  whole 
of  France  put  together.  More  than  twenty  departments  are  in- 
terested in  the  production  of  the  silk,  and  the  money  tiirned  at 
Lyons  in  this  trade  alone  is  not  less  that  200,000,000  (of  francs) 
a. year.  The  works  from  our  silk-looms  carry  to  every  country  on 
the  globe  a glorious  proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  arts : this 

branch  of  trade  is  the  fortune  of  France.  Since  the  empire  (the 
time  of  Bonaparte)  a powerful  foreign  rivalry  threatens  Lyons  : 
numerous  silk  manufactories  have  risen  up  in  Switzerland  and 
Prussia,  which,  though,  as  yet,  they  cannot  equal  ours  for  pattern 
and  fancy  goods,  produce  plain  silks  as  good  as  the  french,  dhe 
men  w-ho  work  in  those  establishments  have  fewer  expenses  to 
support  than  the  silk-weavers  of  Lyons  : they  are  lodged,  fed,  and 
(ire.ssed  at  a cheaper  rate,  and  thus  they  are  contented  and  as  well 
off  with  much  lower  wages.  To  6nd  buyers,  the  silks  of  Lyons 
must  not  he  dearer  than  the  Swiss  or  Prussian  silks.  But  at 
present  our  most  formidable  rivals  in  the  silk  trade  are  the  manu- 
facturers of  Great  Britain.  ’ 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  of  themselves  should  have 
imposed  prudence  and  the  best  possible  employment  of 
the  means  in  their  jiower,  the  workmen  of  Lyons  began  to 
form  the  wildest  of  trades’  unions  against  their  employers, 
and  went  on  step  by  step  towards  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  means  of  that  great 
city.  The  history  of  the  lamentable  and  inevitable  issue 
of  such  combinations  in  England  might  have  taught  them 
wisdom,  had  it  been  known  to  them  ; but  the  least  wise  of 
our  leaders  of  strikes,  or  unionists,  are  great  ]ihilosophers 
and  most  moderate  men,  compared  with  the  silk-weavers 
of  Lyons. 

In  I'ormer  times,  M.  Montfalcon  says,  these  weavers 
were  mild  and  obedient,  but  remarkably  stupid,  having 
fewer  ideas,  and  less  power  of  combination  than  the 
natives  of  savage  countries.  When  suffering  from  any 
interruption  of  trade,  they  were  accustomed  to  go  begging 
and  singing  about  the  town,  but  not  to  commit  any  vio- 
lence or' cause  any  disorder.  During  the  revolutionary 
horrors  that  befel  the  city  in  1 793  and  1 794,  they,  how- 
ever, were  not  idle  ; “ but”  (to  use  our  author’s  own  words) 
“ it  must  he  added  that  then  they  showed  themselves 
much  less  ferocious  than  eager  for  plunder.” 

Though  these  men  work  hard  during days  in  the 
week,  they  have  always  shown  themselves  incapable  of  a 
prudent  economy.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  (for  these 
Frenchmen  keep  Saint  Monday,  like  so  many  of  our 
artificers)  they  will  .spend  nearly  the  gains  of  the  whole 
week  in  ]iai ties  of  pleasure  of  various  kinds.  Owing  to 
these  iiidulgeiicies  the  other  five  days  are  badly  provided  for; 
and  whenever  the  diilness  of  trade  throws  them  out  ofem- 
])loyment,  they  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  beg  or  starve. 
To  use  our  author’s  words  in  his  own  language,  “ Laliberte 
des  ma’ura  est  tres  <rra7ide  parmi  eu.r,"  the  proper  equiva- 
lent for  which  in  English  is,  “ Their  morals  ai-e  very  de- 
praved.” I'rorn  some  circumstances  that  befel  Rousseau 
in  his  youth,  he  was  induced  to  say,  “ Hence  an  impres- 
sion has  remained  upon  my  mind,  not  very  favourable  to 
the  people  of  Lyons,  and  I have  always  considered  Lyons 
as  the  city  in  Europe  in  which  the  most  frightful  corrup- 
tion prevails.”  Rousseau,  on  account  of  his  poverty 


and  other  misfortunes,  could  then  associate  only  with  the 
poorer  orders  of  society,  and  he  framed  his  notion  and 
prejudices  on  wdiat  he  saw  of  the  weavers. 

These  men,  at  the  present  day,  inhabit  the  most  un- 
healthy parts  of  an  immense  city,  the  streets  of  which  are 
much  too  narrow,  if  the  extreme  height  of  the  houses  be 
considered. 

“IMaiiy  individuals”  (says  IM.  Monfalcoii)  “ are  crowded  to- 
gether in  a small  apartment : a low  garret,  not  more  than  ten  feet 
square,  often  receives  the  whole  family — i.  e.,  the  father,  mother, 
two  or  three  children,  a workwoman  and  a workman  ; while  they 
sleep  thus,  the  column  of  air  above  their  heads  does  not  exceed 
twenty-four  inches  in  height.  A default  of  cleanliness  in  their 
houses  adds  still  further  to  so  many  had  influences.  The  atmos- 
phere imprisoned  in  those  narrow  streets,  in  those  dark  and  deep 
courts  where  the  sun  never  penetrates,  constantly  exhales  a foul, 
acid,  and  unwholesome  smell.  * * * * The  food  ol  the 

weavers  on  their  working-days  is  coarse,  and  often  unwhole- 
some.’’ 

In  Lyons  there  are  two  principal  classes  of  weavers  : — 

1.  The  chefs  di ateliers,  or  masters  who  have  several  silk 
looms  of  their  own  (three  or  four,  but  seldom  more  than 
six  or  eight),  and  a fixed  residence. 

2.  The  class  called  compagno'ns,  who  work  some  of  the 
looms  of  the  chefs  d' ateliers,  or  master  weavers,  with  whom 
they  live,  having  no  house-rent  to  pay,  and  no  responsi- 
bility of  any  sort.  These  men  and  women  (for  both  sexes 
are  included)  receive  half  of  the  money  gained  by  the 
looms  they  work,  the  other  half  going  to  the  master  for 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  house-rent,  risk,  &c.  &c. 

“ These  compagnons  in  general”  (says  M.  Monfalcon)  “ have 
no  activity  and  no  spirit  of  order;  they  compose  a floating  and 
very  unequal  population.  When  there  is  plenty  of  w-ork,  the 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  furnishes  many  workmen, 
and  formerly  a great  number  used  to  come  from  Piedmont  and 
Savov.  When  the  silk  trade  is  dull,  most  of  these  compagnons 
leave  the  town  to  turn  their  hands  to  something  else.  This 
compagnonage  is  the  great  sore  of  our  manufacturing  system  ; 
these  workmen  are,  in  general,  unintelligent  or  imprudent  men, 
who,  either  through  want  of  ability  in  their  trade,  or  through 
want  of  economy,  have  never  been  able  to  get  together  the  very 
small  capital  necessary  to  buy  a loom  or  two  of  their  own,  and 
set  them  up  as  chefs  d’ ateliers,  or  masters.  They  are  the  curse 
of  the  master  weavers,  who  have  only  a discretionary  power  over 
them,  which  is  always  disputed.” 

But  besides  masters  and  compagnons,  there  is  a class  of 
riotous,  uneducated,  and  wilful  youths  and  children,  who 
work  with  the  weavers,  and  who  took  a most  active  part 
in  the  disorders  of  the  city— these  are  the  apprentices  and 
the  lancers,  as  they  are  technically  called  at  Lyons.  The 
apprentices  are  generally  youths  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  old,  who  are  taught  their  business  by  the  master 
silk-weavers,  with  whom,  and  for  w’hom,  they  work.  The 
lancers  are  mere  children,  whose  work  is  to  throw  (lancer) 
the  shuttle  in  certain  pattern  silks. 

“ Generally  speaking,”  says  M.  Monfalcon,  “ 7ieiiker  appren- 
tices nor  lancers  have  received  the  least  rudiment  of  education. 
They  are  turbulent  on  days  of  riot  and  revolt,  through  a mere 
love  of  noise.  But  these  hoys  were  seen  during  the  three  days  of 
November,  1831,  creeping  among  the  horses,  and  aiming  blows  at 
the  dragoons,  which  were  so  much  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  them.  During  the  six  days  of  April,  183  t, 
many  of  them  explored  the  streets  of  Lyons,  armed  with  pistols 
or  bad  guns.  These  unfortunate  little  wretches,  during  the  whole 
of  our  sad  collisions,  have  shown  the  greatest  disregard  of  danger, 
and,  at  times,  the  most  complete  contempt  of  life.” 

This  is  a dismal  picture  of  precocious  atrocity  ! 

Large  portions  of  the  ])lain  silks  at  Lyons  are  woven  by- 
women,  whose  labours  are  a preserving  principle  to  that 
city  ; for  if  the  price  of  workmanship  were  at  all  raised  on 
plain  silks,  Lyons  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  that  branch 
of  its  manufacture  altogether.  A considerable  number  of 
men,  however,  work  on  plain  goods,  being  paid  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  women.  i\I.  Monfalcon  adds, — 

“ The  weavers  of  fancy  and  pattern  goods  earn  a great  deal 
more  than  the  plain  weavers;  yet  these  men  are  always  the 
loudest  in  their  complaints.  The  reason  is  this; — with  very  few 
exceptions,  there  is  more  order — more  economy  and  foresight 
among  the  first  than  among  the  second.  Those  who  earn  least 
money,  are  also  those  whose  habits  are  least  expensive  and  most 
tranquil,  and  whose  constant  em])loyment  and  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  best  secured  : many  of  this  class  enjoy  a certain  degree 
of  comfort  and  juosperity,  particularly  if  their  economy  has 
enabled  them  to  set  up  looms.” 

The  silk-weavers  of  Lyons  are  not  subjected  to  their  em- 
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plovers  or  merchants,  like  men  receiving  daily  wages. 
Masters  of  their  looms  and  workshops,  they  enjoy  a con- 
siderable degree  of  liberty.  When  they  engage  to  weave 
such  or  such  articles,  tliey  take  the  materia  (the  silk) 
from  the  fabrirant  that  employs  them,  carry  it  home  with 
them,  and  there  convert  it  into  stuffs  according  to  the  in- 
structions and  designs  they  have  received.  When  the 
work,  which  is  either  done  by  their  own  hands,  or  by  the 
hands  of  men  and  women  employed  at  their  looms,  is  com- 
pleted, they  carry  it  back  to \\w  faineant,  who  pays  them 
for  it  “ Thus,”  says  our  author,  “ the  workman  and  the 
fahricant  stand  in  relations  of  independence  towards  one 
another.  They  are  attached  to  one  another  only  by  the 
tie  of  mutual  convenience  and  advantage  ; and  when  this 
tie  ceases  to  exist,  the  two  parties  settle  their  accounts, 
and  separate  without  discussion  and  without  reproach. 

The  French  revolution  of  July,  1830,  undeniably  ex- 
ercised an  evil  influence  on  trade  generally.  The  pro- 
duction of  articles  of  fashion  and  luxury,  such  as  lancy 
silks,  &c.,  was  naturally  most  affected.  But  these  circum- 
stances, common  to  all  great  and  sudden  political  chanp^s, 
were  only  temporary,  and  had  in  tact  almost  ceased  to 
exist  when  Lyons  rose  in  rebellion.  But  let  us  heai  oui 
author. 

“ The  distress  of  the  weavers  of  Lyons  was  most  al)surdly 
exaraerated.  Before  the  three  days  of  Novemlier  (1831  ),  the 
silk  trade  had  recovered  some  lile  and  activity;  and  of  the 
manufacturing  cities  in  France,  Lyons  was  evidently  the  one  that 
suffered  least.  * * * Ten  times,  under  Napoleon,  Louis 

XVTII  , and  Charles  X.,  Lyons  had  been  in  a much  worse  posi- 
tion than  it  was  then.  So  that  all  that  newspapers  and  pamphlet.s 
have  said  about  the  misery  of  our  artisans— cheeks  hollowed 
by  famine— shrunken  limbs— and  that  despair  that  induced  many 
of  them  to  throw  themselves  into  the  waters  ot  the  Khone,  to 
put  an  end  to  their  wretched  lives— is  a lie  ! Nothing  but  the 
spirit  of  party  could  be  capable  of  inventing  such  absurd  fables. 

Two  lyitio-,  evil  spirits,  were  then  at  work,— the  one 
animating  the  Carlists  or  Absolutists,  and  the  other  the 
Republicans.  They  preached  and  prophesied  to  the  same 
tune, -their  object,  for  the  time,  being  the  same,--i.  e.,  to 
cast  discredit  on  moderate  men,  and  the  order  ol  things 
which  arose  out  of  the  revolution  of  July,  and  to  bring 
about  a new  revolution.  It  was  an  unholy  alliance,  and 
good  never  could  have  come  of  it.  Had  their  efforts  suc- 
ceeded and  overthrown  the  government  ot  Louis  Fhilippe, 
then  the  evil  spirits  would  have  stood  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  still  another  revolution  or  prolonged  civil  war 
must  have  taken  place  between  the  absolutists  and  le- 
publicans.  And  what  would  have  been  the  condition  ol 
the  industrious  classes  under  three  successive  revolutions, 
if  one  revolution,  and  that,  too,  brought  about  with  the 
least  national  shock  possible,  had  interrupted  then-  trade, 
and  produced  temporary  distress?  M.  Monfalcon  con- 
tinues,— 

“ The  political  parties  that  traded  on  the  ignorance  and  preju- 
dices of  the  working  classes,  never  attempted  to  explain  the  causes 
which  establish,  in  certain  circumstances,  a real  dispropoi  turn  be- 
tween the  expenses  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen;  they  took 
good  care,  indeed,  to  do  no  such  thing  ! What  they  wanted  fo 
their  desperate  purposes,  was  the  misery,  and  not  the  prospeii  y 
of  the  industrious  classes.  The  constant  scope  of  their  efforts 
was  to  separate  society  into  two  hostile  tamps— the  iich  and  the 

^ Although  the  following  remarks  are  expressed  with 
clearness,  conciseness,  and  eloquence,  we  should  consider 
them  too  obvious  for  repetition,  did  we  not  see  that  many 
of  our  newspaper  and  other  scribblers  continue  to  write  in 

defiance  of  their  sacred  and  unalterable  truth  ^ 

“ The  last  day  of  all  society  will  be  that  when  theorists  shall 
succeed  in  persuading  men  that  society  is  composed  of  two  classes: 
those  who  have  something,  and  those  who  have  nothing.  Ihe 
first  of  all  rights  is  the  right  of  property  ; it  is  the  legitimate  pos- 
session which  serves  as  the  base  of  our  social  organization.  1 ake 
that  corner-stone  from  the  building,  and  its  rums  will  crush  alike 
the  imprudent  men  who  have  given  the  advice,  and  their  pio 
selytes  who  have  been  mad  enough  to  follow  it.  If  the  aiisto- 
cracy  of  property  be  an  evil,  it  is  an  evil  that  is  inevitable.  lake 
house  and  land,  money  and  wealth  of  every  kind,  and  give  it  a 
to  the  poor  ; adopt  the  agrarian  law— level  all  distinctions 
conditions— let  no  man  have  more  than  another  to-day  and 
to-morrow  the  vices  inseparable  from  our  species, --carelessness, 
extravagance,  and  incapacity  will  have  again  estaldished  the  ine- 
quality some  now  complain  of.  Make  all  men  equa  y sober, 
Lnest,  economical,  clever,  and  industrious-let  them  all  be  able 
to  govern  their  passions  in  an  eciual  degree— and  then,  but  not 
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till  then,  may  you  be  permitted  to  regulate  the  equal  division  of 
property  among  them  !’’ 

In  this  our  little  weekly  review,  we  mainly  address  our- 
selves to  the  middling  and  working  classes  of  our  counhy- 
men, whose  mental  improvement  (on  which  all  political 
improvement  must  depend)  and  whose  comfort  and  well- 
being we  desire  with  a sincerity  and  earnestness  of  zeal 
unknown  to  the  demagogues  who  would  give  them  false 
notions  of  their  riglits  and  interests.  We  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  essays  are  not  unwelcome 
to  the  more  wealthy  and  more  highly  educated  portion  of 
the  community— we  are  sure  of  the  consolation,  in  our  own 
bosoms,  of  being  as  free  from  envy  and  hatred  on  the  one 
side,  as  we  are  from  cajolery  and  flattery  on  the  other; 
Imt  still  our  main  business,  we  repeat,  is  with  the  mid- 
dling and  working-classes.  It  isybr  them  we  select,  and 
(othem  recommend,  the  study  of  the  following  passages:— 

“ If  oil  tlie  one  side  there  were  perpetual  wealth,  and  on  the 
other  perpetual  poverty — if  tlie  man  who  has  something  could  live 
alone,  without  being  obliged  by  his  wants  and  tastes  continually 
to  put  in  circulation  a part  of  what  he  has— if  he  did  not  nourish 
by  his  luxury  a multitude  of  trades  and  professions-— if  industry 
and  ingenuity  did  not  daily  make  the  poor  man  rich,  and  pro- 
digality and  folly  the  rich  man  poor — if  society,  in  short,  had  said 
to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  ‘ I condemn  you  for  ever  to  a life 
of  pain  and  misery  and  to  a chosen  few,’  ‘ To  you  alone  shall 
belong  fortune  and  happiness  then  indeed  we  might  conceive 
how  the  vast  majority  injured  and  wronged  by  such  a division 
should  complain  and  rise  against  its  crying  injustice.  But  our 
poorer  classes  have  long  been  emancipated.  It  is  written  in  out 
social  constitutions,  ‘ All  men  are  indiscriminately  called  to  the 
pursuit  ot*  wenltli/  as  it  is  written  iu  our  chaita,  Kvery 
Frenchman  is  accessible  to  every  employment  or  place  in  the 
state.’  Economy— industry— these  are  the  means  by  which  every 
labouring  man  may  better  his  condition,  and  make  his  way  into 
the  comfortable  or  independent  class  of  society.  This  transition 
or  rise  in  the  world  will  be  more  or  less  difficult  according  to 
times  and  circumstances;  but,  in  fine,  it  is  possible ; and  ii  it 
be  not  the  quickest  way,  it  is  at  least  the  surest. 

“ But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  insensate  declaimers  whose 
theories  mutinize  the  people  against  their  government,  and  against 
the  proprietors  of  lands,  houses,  or  manufactories  ? What  shall 
we  say  of  those  bad  citizens  who,  to  serve  the  momentary  interest 
of  a faction,  irritate  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  and,  pointing  out  all  property  to  the  masses  ot  society,  repeat 
to  them,  in  terms  more  or  less  formal — ‘ What  do  right  and  law 
signify  to  your  miseries  ? You  are  the  strongest  and  the  most 
numerous  ; choose  your  own  share,  and  take  it  ? What  doc- 
trines are  those  which,  incessantly  exaggerating  the  misfortune 
of  those  who  have  to  work  for  their  living,  tend  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  right  of  property,  and  to  arm  one  part  ot  our  population 
ao-ainst  the  other  ? What  can  those  criminal  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions produce  but  an  embittering  of  the  hatred  of  those  who  do 
not  possess,  against  tliose  who  do  possess  an  oi'ganiziiig  of  plun- 
(ler — in  short,  a jacquerie'*  a hundred  times  more  bloody  and  hor- 
rible than  the  one  recorded  in  our  old  annals  ? 

“ Is  this  the  way  to  serve  the  poor  classes  ? — Certainly  not. 
W’henever  and  wherever  violence  has  been  charged  with  this 
division  of  property,  such  a mode  of  establishing  the  equilibrium 
of  fortunes  has  utterly  ruined  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  it. 
F or  a poor  man,  there  is  only  one  way  to  a better  condition  . it 
is_the  labour  which  earns,  and  the  economy  which  saves,  money. 
But  public  good  sense  has  done  justice  to  these  projects  of  rum 
and  spoliation.  The  people  are  endoiyed  with  a surer  instinct 
and  a better  judgment  than  their  political  teachers  fancy.  Look 
at  their  conduct  at  Lyons  at  a moment  when  the  whole  city  was 
in  their  power  ! Did  they  not  perceive,  of  themselves,  that  pil- 
lage was  the  source  of  endless  disorders,  but  not  of  riches  ? Did 
they  not  fall  back  from  before  a victory  which  led  them  to  no- 
thing No'  society  is  not  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  of 
men  ready  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces— property  has  not  yet  to 
fear  a universal  on-rush  of  the  working  classes  ; but  stiU  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  dissimulate  the  wretched  condition  of  the  indi- 
gent  classes,  and  unjust  not  to  hasten  to  point  out  the  means 
of  bettering  their  condition.  Our  efforts  ought  to  be  so  directed 
as  to  cement  the  union  of  the  two  classes,  and  to  render  their 
mutual  relations  profitable  to  both.  The  rich  ought  to  be  taught 
how  they  may  become  poor — the  poor  how  they  may  make  them- 
selves rich  : we  must  break  down  the  moral  barriers  that  separate 
them  ; we  must  teach  the  labouring  classes  a respect  for  the  laws, 
without  which  no  society  is  possible  ; we  must  inspire  them  with 
a love  of  order  and  industry,  without  which  there  are  no  means 
of  acquiring  and  preserving  property.  Reciprocal  duties  and  ob- 
ligations unite  the  two  classes;  they  have  the  same  political 
rights — the  same  interests  ; poor  and  rich  are  alike  children  ol 

* A frightful  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  French  peasantiy, 

at  the  end  of  the  year  1300.  ^ 
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the  same  soil ; they  have  the  same  country — the  same  lav'S ; all 
are  brothers, — and  like  brothers  they  ought  to  love  and  help  one 
another. 

“ But  the  silk-weavers  of  Lyons,  thanks  to  their  perbdions 
friends  and  counsellors,  did  not  understand  the  social  cpiestion  in 
this  manner;  and,  to  obtain  a rise  in  tbeir  wages,  they  had  re- 
course to  two  measures — the  tariff  and  trades’-unions — which 
were  equally  fatal  to  industry  and  capital.” 

The  French  journalists  and  others  who  prepared  the 
way  for  discord,  began  as  usual  by  drawing  a false  picture 
of  masters  and  workmen,  and  pitted  the  rights  of  labour 
against  the  rights  of  capital  in  a manner  as  absurd  as  un- 
just. This  was  tlie  old  story.  The  following  easy  illus- 
tration was  written  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  our  own 
labouring  men,  just  at  the  time  when  the  workmen  of 
Lyons  were  preparing  to  deluge  their  city  with  blood,— 
and  all  from  ignorance  of  the  evident  principle.  There  is 
an  old  proverb,  that  “ when  two  men  ride  on  one  horse, 
one  man  must  ride  behind.”  Capital  and  Labour  are,  as 
we  think,  destined  to  perform  a journey  together,  to  the 
end  of  time.  We  have  shown  how  they  proceed  on  this 
journey.  We  have  sliown,  that  although  Labour  is  the 
parent  of  all  wealth,  its  struggles  are  most  feeble  in  their 
effects  till  they  are  assisted  by  accumulation  (which  is 
wealth  or  capital).  Before  the  joint  interests  of  Labour  and 
Capital  were  at  all  understood,  they  kept  separate  ; when 
they  only  began  to  be  understood,  as  we  shall  show,  they 
were  constantly  pulling  different  ways,  instead  of  giving 
“ a long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  altogether and 
ei'671  nou\  when  these  interests  are,  in  many  respects,  still 
imperfectly  understood,  they  occasionally  quarrel  about 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  will  continue  to  travel  in 
company.  In  the  very  outset  of  the  journey.  Labour, 
doubtless,  took  the  lead.  In  the  dim  morning  of  society 
Labour  was  up  and  stirring  before  Capit.al  was  awake.  La- 
bour did  not  then  ride  ; he  travelled  slowly  on  foot  through 
very  dirty  ways.  Capital,  at  length,  as  slowly  followed 
after,  through  the  same  mire,  but  at  a humble  distance 
from  his  parent.  But  when  Capital  grew  into  strength,  he 
saw  that  there  were  quicker  and  more  agreeable  modes  of 
travelling  for  both,  than  Labour  had  found  out.  He  pro- 
cured that  fleet  horse.  Exchange  ; and  when  he  jrroposed  to 
Labour  that  they  should  mount  together,  he  claimed  the 
right,  and  kept  it,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  of  taking  the 
direction  of  the  horse.  For  this  reason,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  we  are  called  upon  to  assign  to  one  of  the  companions, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  old  knights  templars,  the 
privilege  of  sitting  before  the  other— holding  the  reins, 
indeed,  but  in  all  respects  having  acommunity  of  interests 
and  an  equality  of  duties,  as  well  as  rights,  with  his  fellow- 
traveller.  * 

The  weavers  of  Lyons  were  singularly  dependent  upon 
their  employers.  The  fabricants,  or  master  manufactu- 
rers, not  only  furnished  the  silk,  fully  prepared  by  many 
preceding  and  expensive  processes,  but  they  also  gave  the 
designs  or  patterns,  thus  reducing  the  weavers'  part  of  the 
operations  to  little  more  than  the  labours  of  a mere  ma- 
chine. And,  be  it  remembered,  it  was  not  from  any  supe- 
riority in  the  mere  weaving  that  the  silks  of  Lyons  were 
pre-eminent  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  Swiss,  the 
Prussians,  the  Italians,  the  English,  could  all  weave  just 
as  well  as  the  French  ; and,  in  some  instances,  if  not 
better,  much  cheaper.  All  the  superiority  of  French  silks 
was  in  their  more  tasteful  designs — but  the  designers  were 
not  the  weavers,  nor  of  the  weavers — they  stood  ranged 
on  the  side  of  the  fabricants;  capital  and  ingenuity  were 
combined.  A manufacturing  house  at  Lyons  is  ordinarily 
composed  of  manufacturers  (fabricants)  properly  so  called, 
and  of  designers,  or  pattern  makers.  The  designers  are 
essentially  tlie  soul  of  the  silk  manufactory:  their  talent 
gives  beauty  and  life  to  the  goods,  the  principal  value  of 
which  often  lies  in  their  pattern.  They  study  the  taste 
of  the  day,  and  are  indefatigable  in  search  of  variety.  An 
immense  profit  may  depend  on  the  design  of  a shawl  or  a 
gown — but  never  on  the  mere  weaving.  But  the  fabricant, 
or  master  manufacturer,  has  also  a high  and  intellectual 
share  in  this  division  of  labour.  The  designer  occupies 
himself  entirely  with  his  colours,  his  pencil,  and  his  pat- 
tern-book ; leaving  to  the  I'abricant  the  long  and  difficult 
study  of  the  raw  materials,  the  art  of  combining  silk  with 


wool  and  cotton,  and  the  creation  or  invention  of  new  and 
varied  species  of  stuffs. 

Placed  at  his  loom  and  frame  the  weaver  has  only  to 
attend  to  operations  all  regulated  and  made  easy  to  his 
hands,  and  in  good  part  merely  mechanical.  “ The  time 
is  not  distant,”  says  M.  Monfalcon,  “ when  plain  silks,  that 
are  woven  by  a very  simple  and  regular  process,  will  be 
made  on  a grand  scale  by  the  steam-engine.” 

Considered  apart  from  the  ingenious  contrivances  in 
their  manufactories,  the  fabricants  of  Lyons  are  amenable 
to  the  charge  of  ignorance.  Our  author  says  — 

The  majority  of  these  individuals  have  received  but  a very 
incomplete  and  inefficient  education.  They  enter  on  husine.ss 
when  very  young,  and  give  tliemselves  entirely  up  to  tlie  details 
of  the  particular  hranch  of  manufactures  they  have  chosen,  and, 
with  a few  exceptions,  having  concentrated  their  talent  and  in. 
telligence  in  the  sphere  of  action  prescribed  by  their  operations, 
they  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  for  acquiring  that 
enlarged  information  and  general  knowledge,  so  common  among 
the  merchants  of  Havre,  Rouen,  and  Bordeaux,  and  that  have 
almost  raised  commerce  to  the  rank  of  a science.” 

After  this  it  need  excite  no  surprise  to  hear  1\I.  Monfal- 
con accusing  them  of  apathy,  egotism,  a blind  jealousy  of 
one  another,  and  a want  of  prudence  and  foresight  at  the 
approachof  danger.  These  fabricants  had  no  point  diappui- 
— no  common  and  central  point  round  which  totally  when 
their  general  interests  were  attacked.  They  stood  iso- 
lated, and  every  man,  or,  at  least,  every  house  by  itself, 
when  the  weavers  formed  one  condensed  compact  body. 
Several  of  them  actuated,  in  all  probability,  as  much  by  the 
avidity  of  doing  business  while  their  brother  manufacturers 
were  reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  strike,  as  by  the  desire  of 
conciliating  the  workmen,  suhmitted  to  the  violently-im- 
posed increase  of  wages,  and  flattered  the  weavers  with  the 
idea  that  their  right  and  might  were  alike  clear  and  irre- 
sistible. If  any  complaint  or  representation  were  laid 
before  government,  it  was  only  by  or  in  the  name  of  an 
isolated  manufacturer.  Had  they  supported  one  another — 
had  they  learned  from  the  canons  of  political  economy,  or 
even  from  their  own  experience,  that  their  private  interest 
was  suhordinate  to  the  general  interest,  then  they  would 
have  acted  with  unanimity  and  effect. 

“ But,”  continues  M.  IMoiifalcon,  “ they  made  mi.stakes,  and 
were  guilty  of  gross  faults.  The  first  was,  the  never  having  any 
proper  understanding  among  themselves,  and  their  committing 
the  safety  of  the  whole  trade  by  individual  concessions.  In  re- 
commending union  and  an  esprit  de  corps  to  the  manufacturers,  I 
am  not  inciting  them  to  adopt  a system  of  oppression  against  the 
weavers:  I reprobate  any  tyranny  of  the  master  over  the  man 
with  as  much  force  as  1 do  the  tyranny  of  the  man  over  the  mas- 
ter. Let  there  be  liberty  for  both — absolute  liberty  in  all  their 
transactions  with  one  another — an  equal  protection  on  the  part  of 
tlie  authorities  of  the  state,  to  the  two  classes  of  the  great  family. 
Their  harmony  is  the  prosperity  of  our  city — their  discord  the 
ruin  of  Lyons,  and  the  loss  of  the  most  important  manufacture 
of  France.  In  their  horrible  and  unnatural  conflict  the  con- 
querors are  the  foes  of  their  country’s  fortunes  ; the  conquered 
are  the  public  at  large,  comprising  every  class  of  citizens,  that  all 
suffer  in  nearly  an  equal  degree  from  the  decline  of  our  most 
beautiful  industry.” 

Oar  author  indignantly  repels  the  vulgar  accusations, 
so  often  repeated  by  party  newspapers,  that  the  manufac- 
turer is,  from  his  very  position,  a heartless  tyrant,  whose 
luxury  is  supported  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  work- 
ing man.  These  men,  as  a body,  have  of  course  no  super- 
human virtues  or  generosity — but  the  last  is  a word  not 
admissible  in  trade  or  in  any  of  the  great  schemes  of 
society.  IVhen  their  goods  find  a ready  and  profitable 
market  they  are  not  only  willing,  but  obliged  by  circum- 
stances w'orking  from  without,  to  increase  the  rate  of  re- 
muneration to  those  who  labour  for  them.  For  the  same 
reasons,  however,  when  the  silk  trade  languishes — when 
the  returns  of  capital  are  slow  and  attended  with  loss  or  a 
minimum  of  profit  (as  often  happens),  the  working  men 
must  be  prepared  for  a reduction  of  their  wages.  Were 
the.se  great  rules  not  adopted  and  -acted  upon,  the  manu- 
facturers would  speedily  be  ruined— the  working  men  not 
merely  left  on  reduced  wages,  but  u'ith  tio  wages  at  all; 
and  masters  and  men  would  swell  the  same  stream  of  pau- 
perism, cursing  each  other  for  their  mutual  folly. 

{To  be  continued  in  our  next.) 
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OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


A History  of  the  German  Empire.  By  S.  A.  Dunham,  LL.D., 

Authoi-  of  the  ‘ History  of  S))ain  and  Portugal.’ (Df-  Lardner’s 

Cyclopaedia.)  1st  vol.  London,  1034. 

AVe  had, ever  since  Ihe  appearance  of  Mr.  Dunham’s  ‘ His- 
lory  of  Spain  and  Portugal,’ conceived  a high  opinion  of 
the’  writer’s  qualifications  as  an  historian, — an  opinion 
which  has  been  fully  confirmed  hy  a perusal  of  the  volume 
now  before  ns.  We  rejoice  to  see  history  in  a popular 
form  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  common  abridgment 
and  resume  makers,  who  either  dully  string  together  a 
series  of  dry  events  and  chronological  dates,  uncheered  by  a 
single  ray  of  moral  reflection  or  intellectual  truth, — or  who, 
mistaking  the  solemn  sanctuary  of  history  for  a noisy  arena 
of  contention,  endeavour  to  turn  every  fact  they  relate  into 
a suborned  evidence  in  favour  of  some  system  of  their  own, 
in  suppoit  of  their  owm  political,  religious,  or  moral  par- 
tialities and  prepossessions.  And  we  are  sorry  to  say  the 
latter  fault  has  not  lieen  confined  to  mere  abridgments  ; it 
pervades  many  an  historical  work  of  higher  pretensions 
and  celebrity. 

Mr.  Dunham  begins  his  history  of  the  Germanic  empire 
with  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Franks, 
which  must  not  be  confounded,  in  eitlier  extent  or  affinity 
of  race,  with  the  subsequent  kingdom  of  France,  or  of  the 
French.  The  monarchy  of  the'  Franks  was  essentially 
Teutonic,  and  it  extended  over  a great  part  of  Germany. 
In  the  division  of  that  monarchy  among  the  successors  of 
Clovis,  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia  comprised  Lorraine,  the 
Netherlands,  Swabia,  Franconia,  and  Thuringia;  while 
the  kingdom  of  Neustria  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
Celtic  Gaul,  where  the  Frankisli  population  was  but  thinly 
scattered,  and  was  gradually  mei'ged  into  the  bulk  of  the 
Gaulish  race, — which  race  may  be  considered  as  the  parent 
stock  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  present  French  people. 
Austrasia,  under  the  administration  of  its  able  mayors, 
the  two  first  Pepins  and  Charles  Martel,  reasserted  for  a 
time  the  old  Frankish  ascendancy  over  Neustria,  Bur- 
gundy, and  even  over  Aquitania  — in  short,  over  the 
whole  of  ancient  Gaul ; and  the  third  Pepin,  Charles 
Martel's  son,  reigned  over  a larger  extent  of  country  than 
Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  His  son,  Karl  the 
Great,  or  Charlemagne,  extended  the  boundaries  of  his 
dominions  still  further  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  but 
his  greatest  conquests  \vere  on  the  side  of  German}^  Alter 
long  years  of  an  obstinate  warfare,  carried  on  on  both 
sides  with  the  ferocity  of  those  times,  he  subdued  the  great 
Saxon  confederacy,  the  only  nation  of  Germany  that  had 
till  then  witlistood  the  pow-er  of  the  Franks  : he  also  took 
Bavaria,  defeated  the  Pannonians,  and  extended  his  em- 
pire as  far  as  the  Raab  and  the  Drau  on  the  east,  and  to 
the  north  as  far  as  the  Oder.  Thus  w as  Germany  at  last 
united;  and  the  various  Teutonic  races — the  Franks,  the 
Saxons,  the  Alemanni,  the  Suevi,  the  Boii,  the  Thui-in- 
gians,  and  the  Frisians,  acknowledged  each  other  as 
brethren,  as  children  of  the  same  stock,  and  of  one  country. 

In  our  author’s  eulogy  on  Charlemagne  we  fully  con- 
cur. That  extraordinary  man  is  the  greatest  ruler  that 
has  appeared  in  Europe  since  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  he  is  more  entitled  than  Julius  to  the  gratitude  of 
mankind. 

“ Never  (lid  conqueror  lal)om-  likeliim  to  introduce  civilization 
among  the  conquered.  'I'liis  he  effected  not  only  liy  .sending  mis- 
sionaries among  them — liy  compelling  them  to  receive  religious 
instruction — hut  hy  the  estaldishment  of  monasteries,  where 
youth  were  tatight  all  the  knowledge  of  theage;  by  ]ironndgating 
laws  for  their  observance — hy  furnishing  them  with  a new  system 
of  administration.  Of  his  activity  in  this  respect,  as  regarded 
not  only  the  Saxons  and  tlie  Bavarians,  hut  the  1 risians,  the 
Lomliards,  and  the  Franks,  we  have  evidence  enough  in  the 
various  Germanic  codes,  and  the  number  of  diets  convoked  hy 
him  : he  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatest  legislator  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  father  of  European  civilization  ; 
he  not  only  called  it  into  existence,  but  ju'otected  it  by  barriers, 
which  barbarism  afterwards  in  vain  assailed.  As  the  founder  of 
the  Germanic  empire  he  has  peculiar  claims  or,  the  gratitude  of 
all  posterity  ; no  genius  less  commanding  than  his  could  have 
formed  the  most  savage  and  the  most  Ian  less  of  men  into  a body 
politic — could  have  transformed  wild  beasts  into  rational  and 
humane  beings.  That  empire  has  been  the  bulwark  of  European 
knowledge,  morals,  and  freedom.  How  often  it  has  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  Asiatic  invasion — how  often  it  has  withstood  the  spi- 
ritual despotism  of  the  Popes,  must  not  be  mentioned  here.  Much 
of  the  glory  must  be  attributed  to  this  wonderful  man,  who,  to 


the  Christian  philosopher,  seems  to  have  been  raised  hy  heaven 
itself  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  high  luiiqjose.  No  won- 
der that  his  fame  should  be  so  widely  diffused  even  in  his  own 
days.  His  name  was  repeated  with  equal  reverence  by  the  Arab 
of  the  desert  and  by  the  pii  ate  of  the  deep.  'Phe  kings  of  the 
time,  from  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  reguli — 
from  the  sovereigns  of  Cordova  to  those  of  Scandinavia — were 
eager  to  obtain  his  notice,  to  be  honoured  by  his  friendship  or 
alliance.” — pp.  32-4. 

After  repeated  divisions  of  Charlemagne’s  vast  monarc-hy 
among  his  successors,  the  Germans  chose  for  their  king 
Arnulf  of  Carinthia,  an  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  Car- 
lovingian  race,  whilst  the  French  declared  tor  Eudes  Duke 
of  Aquitania  From  that  moment  the  crown  of  Germany 
was  irreNocably  separated  from  that  of  France.  The  two 
nations  had  already  become  alienated  from  each  other  in 
habits,  feelings,  and  language.  The  descendants  ol  those 
Franks  who  had  settled  in  the  more  central  jnovinces  of 
ancient  Gaul  lost,  hy  long  intermixture  with  the  con- 
quered race,  much  of  their  Teutonic  character,  and  were 
no  longer  recognized  as  brethren  hy  those  Franks  who 
lived  near  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  who  continued  to 
form  part  of  the  great  German  nation. 

After  the  death  of  Arnulf  and  of  his  son  Ludwig,  the 
German  bishops  and  barons  elected,  in  911,  Conrad,  Duke 
of  Franconia,  king  of  the  Germans,  for  this  was  the  title 
every  new  sovereign  assumed,  until  he  was  crowned  em- 
peror by  the  Pope,  which  was  not  universally  the  case. 
Conrad  was  succeeded  by  Heinric  or  Heniy  I.,  called  the 
Fowler,  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  W'as  the  first  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty.  Although  the  crown  continued  elective,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  sovereign  was  generally  chosen  by 
the  electors,  unless  there  w’as  some  p-articular  objection  to 
him.  The  Saxon  dynasty,  wdiich  reckons  three  emperors 
of  the  name  of  Otho,  ended  with  Henry  II.,  a good  prince, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1024,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Conrad  II.  of  Franconia.  The  dynasty  of  Franconia  is 
memoiable  chiefly  for  the  distracted  reign  ot  Henry  IV., 
Conrad’s  grandson,  who  began  the  great  quariel  between 
the  church  and  the  empire,  which  lasted  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

In  speaking  of  the  famous  dispute  about  the  investitures 
between  Henry  IV.  and  Gregory  VII.,  which  has  afforded 
such  a wide  scope  to  declamation,  our  author  weighs  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  both  parties  with  his  usual  discri- 
mination and  justice.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  in  the 
great  political  quarrels  that  have  agitated  and  divided 
mankind,  the  right  has  been  all  on  one  side  and  the  wrong 
w’holly  on  the  other. 

*•  That  the  Pope  was  perfectly  justified  in  seeking  to  deprive 
the  Emperor  of  an  usurped  right  of  filling,  through  corruption  or 
cotu  t favotir,  ecclesiastical  dignities  with  the  weakest  and  most 
vicious  of  men,  will  not  be  denied.  Had  not  the  Holy  See  inter- 
posed, religion  itself  would  for  ever  have  been  attached  to  the  im- 
perial car,  and,  from  a ruling  power,  converted  into  a slave.  All  the 
])rinces  of  Europe  would  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  Henry  ; in 
fact,  hv  some,  by  our  William  Rufus  among  the  rest,  it  m'os  imi- 
tated; and  others  were  only  waiting  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  Pope, 
to  seize  on  the  revenues  and  entire  administration  of  the  Church. 
Had  Henry  triumphed,  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters  would 
at  length  have  been  united  ; and  Christianity  would  not  have  been 
at  all  superior  to  the  religion  of  Pagan  Rome  or  'I'hibet.  The  rea- 
diness with  which  the  German  bishops  entered  into  Henry’s  vietvs, 
assuming  the  power  even  of  deposing  the  Pope  at  liis  jdeasure, 
and  declaring  their  willingness  to  eiuer  into  the  wildest  of  his 
schemes,  is  among  the  most  memorable  le.ssons  of  history.  . . 

AFell  it  is  for  Europe  that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  was  at  this  time 
filled  by  a man  of  such  commanding  talents,  of  such  unbending 
character,  as  Gregory  VII.;  well  it  is  for  religion,  that,  in  the 
tremendotis  struggle,  he  compiered.  Yet  most  of  the  German, 
P'rench,  and  even  the  English  historians — some  through  igno- 
rance, others  through  design — have  wholly  misrepresented  the 
memorable  transactions  of  this  period,  and  contrived  to  throw 
the  undivided  odium  on  the  Po]ie.  The  real  points  at  issue  they 
have  industriously  concealed  ; Henry  has  been  represented  as 
wholly  justifiable  ; as  contending  only  for  his  acknow’ledged  rega- 
lian  rights  ; tvhile  the  papal  view's  have  been  confined,  not  to  the 
removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  of  which  we  find  little  mention 
in  these  impartial  rvriters,  but  to  the  arrogation  ot  temporal 
sovereignty  over  the  princes  of  the  earth.  This, alas  ! is  not  the 
only  instance  in  which  truth  has  been  deliberately  perverted  to 
serve  a purpose.  IVhoever  will  take  the  pains  to  open  the  ori- 
ginal historians  of  any  period  where  a collision  ot  principles  ap- 
pears, and  compare  them  with  modern  writers,  will  be  sickened 
at  the  contrast.  If  he  extend  his  researches,  he  will  find  that, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred,  the  aim  of  the  latter  has 
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manifestly  been  to  pervert  tbe  testimony  of  the  former  ; to  make 
history  the  organ  of  present  opinions ; to  render  turbid  the  whole 
current  of  truth.” — pp.  l-(5, 0. 

The  fault  of  Gregory  VIT.,  and  still  more  of  his  succes- 
sors, was  that  they  overstepped  the  boundaries  of  their 
just  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ; that  not  content  with  de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  Church  in  electing  and  control- 
ling its  own  pastors,  they  encroached  upon  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  State  ; that  they  wanted  to  establish  a sort  of 
spiritual  feudality  in  temporal  matters,  and  to  assutne  a 
high  jurisdiction  over  all  the  princes  and  nations  of  the 
earth.  But  even  among  the  immediate  successors  of  Gre- 
gory VII.  there  were  some,  such  as  Pascal  II.,  whose  pre- 
tensions were  by  no  means  so  immoderate.  The  Pope 
just  mentioned  proposed  to  Henry  V.,  that  if  he  w’ould 
renounce  the  right  of  investiture,  the  Church  should  im- 
mediately restore  all  that  it  had  received  from  secular 
princes  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  reserving  to  itself 
merely  the  tithes  and  the  donations  it  derived  from  private 
bounty.  Henry  accepted  the  proposal,  but  once  within 
the  walls  of  Rome  with  liis  German  soldiers,  instead  of 
performing  his  part  of  the  agreement,  he  seized  on  the 
person  of  the  Pope,  ill  treated  him,  and  threatened  him 
with  death,  unless  he  submitted  unconditionally,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  Emperor  of  Italy  and  of  Rome.  The 
whole  of  this  shameful  transaction  is  feelingly  related  by 
our  author  at  pp.  149 — 54.  Scenes  somewhat  resembling 
these  have  occurred  in  our  own  days  between  Napoleon 
and  Pius  VII. 

The  houses  of  Suabia  or  Hohenstautfen  succeeded  that 
of  Franconia  on  the  imperial  throne.  Frederic  I.,  called 
Barbarossa  from  the  colour  of  his  beard,  has  left  behind 
a great  historical  name.  He  had  many  great  qualities, 
and  some  of  the  vices  of  his  time  and  country,  and  his 
reign  was  one  of  continual  warfare  either  against  the  re- 
I'ractory  dukes  of  the  emjure,  and  especially  Henry  the 
Lion,  the  powerful  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  or  against 
the  cities  of  Lombardy.  The  former  he  conquered,  by  the 
latter  he  was  foiled.  His  grandson  Frederic,  king  of 
Sicily,  and  afterwards  emperor,  was,  in  his  character  and 
policy,  more  Italian  than  German.  He  became  entangled 
in  interminable  differences  with  the  Popes,  which  worried 
his  life  ; he  laid  himself  also  open  to  the  charge  of  infi- 
delity, which  is  always  injurious  to  a man’s  character,  and 
especially  to  that  of  a prince.  He  died  in  1250  in  acastle  of 
Apulia,  and  left  both  Germany  and  Italy  distracted,  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  house  sinking  to  rise  no  more.  The 
death  of  his  son,  Conrad  IV.,  king  of  the  Homans,  in 
1254,  left  the  German  crown  to  his  rival,  William  of  Hol- 
land, who  dying  himself  two  years  after,  there  rose  two 
more  pretenders,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Alonzo, 
king  of  Castile,  each  supported  by  a party,  the  usual  curse 
attendant  on  elective  monarchies. 

The  unexpected  exaltation  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsburgh  to 
the  imperial  throne  in  1273,  put  an  end  to  an  interregnum 
and  political  anarchy  of  thirty  years.  Rudolf  was  a great 
and  in  many  respects  a good  man.  Chance  introduced 
him,  while  he  was  only  count  of  Hapsburgh,  to  the  arch- 
bisho])  of  Mayntz,  to  whom  he  rendered  some  services, 
and  that  prelate,  himself  a man  of  a superior  mind, 
appreciated  his  worth  and  conceived  a real  friendship 
for  him.  The  archbishop  thought  Rudolf  the  man 
just  suited  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  empire  ; 
he  gained  over  to  his  oiiinions  the  other  electors,  all 
except  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia.  The  Diet  assembled 
at  Frankfort,  elected  Rudolf,  who  was  then  besieging 
Basle,  the  citizens  of  which  had  killed  some  of  his  rela- 
tions in  an  affray.  At  the  news  of  his  election,  the  citi- 
zens were  the  first  to  hail  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to 
sue  for  peace,  which  was  readily  granted.  He  repaired  to 
Aix-la-Chapel!e,  where  he  was  crowned  King  of  the 
Romans.  His  first  attention  was  directed  to  terminate 
the  long  and  troublesome  ijuarrels  with  the  Church. 
Luckily  the  then  reigning  Rope,  Gregory  X.,  was  as  wise 
and  temperate  as  Rudolf  himself.  Two  such  men  soon  found 
means  to  agree.  Rudolf  renounced  all  interference  in 
ecclesiastical  elections  ; and  recognised,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  regalian  right  of  investiture  was  concerned,  the 
independence  of  the  Germanic  Church  on  the  crown.  lie 
renounced  also  all  jurisdiction  over  Rome — a jurisdiction 
which  was  a mere  name  ; and  likewise  over  the  long-dis- 
puted domains  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  to  which  the 
German  Emperors  had  in  fact  no  well  founded  claim. 


Having  thus  restored  peace  to  the  Church,  by  giving  up 
mere  shadows,  he  turned  his  attention  to  realities,  to  the 
interests  of  Germany.  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  refused 
allegiance  to  the  head  of  the  empire  ; nor  would  he  con- 
descend to  do  homage  for  Austria  and  other  fiefs  which 
he  held  from  the  imperial  crown.  Being  summoned,  he 
refused  to  appear,  and  the  fiefs  were  declared  forfeited. 
Ottocar,  ever  violent  and  rash,  appealed  to  arms,  and  was 
defeated  by  Rudolf ; he  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  it, 
renouncing  all  claims  upon  Austria.  Soon  after,  however, 
he  revolted  again,  was  again  defeated,  and  was  killed  in 
the  battle.  His  son,  Wenceslas,  now  submitted  ; he  was 
confirmed  on  his  father’s  throne,  and  he  married  a daugh- 
ter of  Rudolf.  The  duchies  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Car- 
niola,  were  conferred,  by  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  on  Albert, 
Rudolf’s  son,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  hereditary 
states  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  began  with  Albert. 
Carinthia  was  given,  with  the  title  of  duk^  to  Rudolf’s 
son-in-law,  Meinhard,  Count  of  the  Tyrol,  with  the  con- 
dition, that  should  Meinhard’s  male  posterity  fail,  the 
duchy  should  revert  to  Rudolf’s  family.  Rudolf  applied 
himself  strenuously  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  turbu- 
lent feudal  nobles ; he  razed  numbers  of  their  strong-holds, 
which  were  spread  like  vulture’s  nests  over  the  hills,  and 
condemned  to  death  the  most  refractory  of  their  tenants 
who  continued  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  He  granted 
numerous  charters  to  cities  and  towns,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  Helvetia,  and  he  travelled  from  province  to  pro- 
vince to  watch  over  the  local  administiations.  He  at  the 
same  time  successfully  asserted  the  superiority  of  the 
empire  over  the  provinces,  and  obtained  the  restoration  of 
the  imperial  domains  from  the  electors  and  princes  by 
whom  they  had  been  usurped.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  re- 
storer of  the  empire:  none  of  his  predecessors,  since  Charle- 
magne, had  effected  so  much  for  it.  His  reign  exhibited 
a remarkable  novelty — internal  tranquillity.  “ His  very 
name,”  says  a contemporary  chronicler,  “ spread  terror 
among  the  turbulent  barons,  and  joy  among  the  people  ; 
as  light  springs  from  darkness,  so  peace  arose  from  deso- 
lation. The  peasant  returned  to  his  plough  ; the  mer- 
chant, whom  the  fear  of  bandits  had  confined  to  his 
home,  now  traversed  the  country  with  confidence.”  He 
forgot  personal  wrongs,  while  he  recollected  personal  ser- 
vices which  had  been  rendered  to  him  before  his  exalta- 
tion. He  was  accessible  to  the  humblest  of  the  people. 
His  probity  and  love  of  justice  became  proverbial. 

“That  he’’  (thus  our  author  sums  up  his  sketch  of  Rudolfs 
character.)  “ who  rose  from  the  condition  of  an  humble  territo- 
rial count  to  that  of  a great  emperor,  must  have  been  an  extra- 
ordinary man  cannot  be  disputed.  If  to  his  good  fortune  he  owed 
much,  to  his  merit  he  was  still  more  indebted.  Accident  miglit 
introduce  him  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mayntz,  but  accident  could 
not  have  won  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  that  prelate.  Dell 
may  the  House  of  Austria — indisputably  the  noblest  ui  Europe — 
glory  in  its  founder.” — pp.  258-9. 

And  here  we  must  conclude,  for  the  present,  our  notice 
of  the  ‘ History  of  the  Germanic  Empire.’  The  present 
volume  extends  to  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  in  tlie  first  part 
of  the  filteenth  century.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  con- 
tinuation of  a work  which  is  calculated,  as  all  history 
ought  to  be  calculated,  to  make  its  readers  wiser  and 
better. 

At  the  close  of  every  dynasty,  l\Ir.  Dunham  has  carefully 
traced  the  changes  that  gradually  took  place  in  the  civil 
and  social  condition  of  the  various  classes  of  the  people  ; 
and  he  has  unravelled,  with  much  labour,  the  intricate 
history  of  the  imperial  and  the  feudal  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tions, of  their  often  confiicting  pretensions,  and  of  their 
respective  influence  on  the  people  at  large.  The  rise  and 
progress  of  the  German  free  towns  and  municipalities, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  their  first  founder, 
foirns  a most  important  feature  of  these  periodical  re- 
trospects. 



NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BIRDS. 

Natural  History  of  Birds.  By  Robert  .’Mudie.  pp.  xii.  and  408. 

London  : Orr  and  Smith. 

Mr.  Mudie  was  engaged  to  write  the  article  “ Bird’  lor 
a Cyclopaedia,  in  which  he  determined  to  combine  the  de- 
scriptive character  of  his  work  on  the  ‘ Feathered  Tribes  of 
the  British  Islands’  with  the  more  broad  and  general 
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views  of  his  ‘ Guide  to  the  Observation  of  Nature  After 
he  had  made  some  progress  with  his  task,  and  began  to 
see  the  length  to  which  it  would  extend,  and  the  quantity 
of  illustration  which  it  would  require,  ^ 

that  a very  little  more  would  furnish  a book  which  could 
be  offered  to  the  public  on  terms  highly  advantageous,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  being  in  ype 
for  the  Cyclopaedia  article,  and  the  greatei  number  ot  the 
cuts  being  available  for  other  purposes  Hie  result  is 
that  the  public  are  in  this  insUnce 

neat  and  useful  book  at  a price  remarkably  low,  though 
we  are  not  perfectly  sure  that  it  is  “ 
that  ever  issued  from  the  press,”  as  Mr.  Mudie  affirms.  The 

“ little  more”  matter  required  for  the  purpose  of  urning 

an  “ article”  into  a book  is,  we  presume,  to  be  found  in  the 
preface  of  four  pages,  and  the  int/o^uction  of  thirtyA^w^^ 

In  this  introduction  there  is  a point  or  twoofin  eiest  but, 
upon  the  whole,  we  believe  the  volume  would  have  been 
bkter  without  it.  Introductions,  unless  iiamed  foi  the 
better  understanding  of  what  follow^ 
irood  to  any  work.  A good  work  suffers  hy  a Pad  ntio- 
Lction,  and  does  not  need  a good  one.  Mr.  Mudie  s books 
are  better  than  his  introductions.  In  the  former  we  have 
the  results  of  the  practical  and  acquired  knowledge  of 
more  than  forty  years  ; while  the  latter  are  debased  by 
many  affectations  which  less  than  forty  yearn  expe- 
rience in  the  world  ought  to  have  corrected.  Phns,  in 
the  work  on  British  Birds,  he  informs  us  that  he  is 
“ not  a naturalist  in  any  of  the  common  meamnp  ofthe 
term,”  although  he  immediately  subjoins  that  he  hp  been 
for  more  than  forty  years  an  admirer  ot  npure.  We  beg 
to  inform  Mr.  Mudie  that  he  is  a “ naturalist  in  most  ot 
the  common  and  in  none  ofthe  uncommon  meanings  ot  the 
term.  A more  serious  affectation  appears  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  both  publications  that  is,  a ludicrous  horror  of 
compilers  and  compilations.  In  the 

there  is  a page  headed  ‘ Evils  ot  Compilation,  winch 
merely  expands  the  following  sentenept  the  former  work: 

” I would  rather  stand  convicted  of  dulness,  vanity,  pd 
error  jointly,  than  have  it  said  that  I liad  pipropnated, 
in  ami  way,  the  labours  of  another  man,  how  sh-ongly 
soever  I might  have  felt  their  value  and  superiority.^^ 
This  is  an  unwise  declaration.  “ An  admirer  ot  natuie 
should  abhor  error  more  than  compilation  ; ami  he  lessens 
his  claims  to  our  respect,  when  he  confesses  tlmt  won  d 
rather  walk  in  error  than  apply 

and  guidance.  In  point  of  tact,  Mr.  Mudie  is  not  often 
erroneous  or  dull;  and  the  reason  is  that  he  /ip,  m some 
way,  availed  himself,  most  properly,  of  the  labours  ot 
others,  whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  It  he  had  not,  he 
would  not  have  composed  tlie  book  before  us,  wdiich  con- 
tains much  information  that  no  sing  e man  could  acqmre 
otherwise  than  from  books;  and  if  he  had  not,  wha  is 
meant  by  the  information,  given  in  another  place,  that 
the  work  has  cost  him  “ some  research,  and  no  incopi- 
derable  degree  of  study.”  If  these  things  were  not  thus 
repeatedly  obtruded  upon  us,  we  should  not  notice  them, 
and  shall  now  drop  the  subject  with  hinting  our  own 
opinion,  that  the  man  who  simply  regispr.s  the  facts  that 
fall  under  his  notice,  does  not  occupy  a higher  place  in  in- 
tellect or  usefulness  than  he  who  perceives  tlieuselul  pur 
poses  to  which  these  facts  may  be  applied,  and  the  con- 
clusions which  may  be  drawn  troni  them,  ohall  the  man 
who  gathers  cotton  in  the  field  be  more  honoured  than  he 
who  devises  how  to  employ  the  raw  material  tor  the  use 
and  comfort  of  man  ? 

Bating  such  mistaken  feelings,  there  are  several  good 
observations  in  the  Introduction  ; and  althougli  most  ot 
them  are  quite  misjilaced  in  such  a work,  the  tollowing 
will  not  be  out  of  place  in  our  pages.  It  sounds  some- 
thing like  a commentary  on  the  Opium-Eater  s assertion 
that  “such  a thing  as  forgetting  is  not  possible  to  the 

mind:” — , , , . 

“ No  man  who  has  once  acquired  knowledge,  can  despoil  him- 
self of  that.  The  mental  perception  is  as  immortal  as  the  mind 
itself ; and  the  attempt  to  extinguish  the  one,  were  as  vam  as 
that  to  annihilate  the  other.  Once  known,  u/wciys  known,  is  an 
aphorism  to  which  there  is  no  exception.  When  a man  says  he 
has  lost  or  forgotten  the  knowledge  of  anything,  he  it  what 
it  may,  he  merely  tells  us  in  other  words  that  he  never  had  it. 
In  this  way  we  often  hear  people  complaining  that  they  have  for- 
gotten what  they  learnt  at  school  ; but  that  is  a mistake,  they 
have  only  forgotten  those  subjects  which  they  were  occupied 
about,  but  did  not  learn.” 


The  book  itself  is  well  planned,  and  the  plan  is 
well  executed.  The  author  prides  himself  a little  upon 
the  plan  “ I think,”  lie  says,  “ the  chief  merit  is  m the 
plan  ; and  this,  after  all,  to  use  a homely  expression,  con- 
sists in  its  being  apparently— no  plan  at  all.  1 he  fust 
chapter  treats  of  the  distinctions  ot  birds--the  second  re- 
lates 1o  the  general  structure  ot  birds— the  third  to  the 
external  parts — and  the  fourth  to  the  skeleton.  The  tilth 
chapter  is  on  the  subject  of  classification,  Cuvier  s arrange- 
ment being  adopted.  The  three  remaining  adapters  are  re- 
spectively entitled  “ Bills,  as  indicating  Habits.  beet  ot 
Birds,  as  illustrative  of  their  Habits  and  Haunts.  Wings 
and  sternal  Apparatus,  as  indicating  Power  and  Style  ot 
Flio'ht.”  This  plan  is  well  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
details  with  effect ; and  they  are  so  brought  out  as  to  torrn 
a book  of  much  utility  to  the  young  ornithologist,  and 
interesting  even  to  the  general  reader.  We  had  marked 
two  or  three  short  passages  for  extract,  but  must  be 
content  with  one  of  them. 

“ Air  birds,  wliose  action  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  wing, 
have  almost  the  whole  muscular  structure  ot  their  bodies  concen- 
trated upon  that;  and  if  they  have  to  remain  long  in  the  air,  and 
contend  with  the  wind  there,  the  structure  of  the  muscles  is  pro- 
portionably  rigid,  and  they  are  of  course  difhciilt  of  mastication 
and  digestion.  In  these  cases  extra  dressing,  whether  by  the 
action  of  the  dry  tire,  or  by  boiling,  does  not  cure  the  evil;  for 
though  these  muscles  become  more  easily  divided  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  dressed,  they  become  at  the  same  time,  and  [ler- 
haps  in  a greater  degree,  more  dry  and  tasteless,  and  less  digestive 
and  nourishing.  A dinner  of  the  pectoral  muscles  of  we,l-sea- 
soiied  eagles,  or  the  larger  hawks,  would  be  serious  laboiii  tni  the 
iawsofeven  the  most  willing  masticator ; and,  bating  the  Inttei 
taste,  a rook  of  five  broods  would  make  almost  as  tough  a meal  as 
oakum  or  old  junk.  These  qualities  decrease  as  the  birds  make 
less  use  of  their  wings  ; and  in  those  birds  which  are  not  allowed 
to  fly  at  all,  while  fattening  for  the  table,  the  muscle  is  more  juicy 
and  tender  than  in  any  others.  But  that  preparation  may  le 
overdone  by  the  bird  having  less  exercise  than  accords  with  a 
healthy  state  of  its  system,  and  then  what  is  gained  in  tendeiiiess 
and  even  mass  of  flesh,  is  more  than  lost  in  flavour  and  wholesome- 
ness.  If  the  inactivity  is  unnatural  and  the  food  almndant,  the 
tendenev  is  an  over-production  of  fat;  and  the  fat  of  birds  is  the 
least  wholesome  of  all  fat.  It  consists  chiefly  of  e/am,  and  not  of 
crvstallizable  fat,  and  as  such  it  very  readily  passes  into  an  oi  , 
difficult  of  digestion,  and  very  apt  to  become  rancid.  A barn-door 
fowl,  which  roams  freely  as  it  lists,  enjoying  plenty  and  vaiiety  ot 
food,  and  clapping  its  wings,  and  flying  a little,  it  so  inclined,  is, 
in  point  of  flavour  and  wholesomeness,  worth  all  the  penned  birds 
that  were  ever  prepared  for  the  market.  I us  is  as  neailyas 
can  perhaps  he  obtained  in  Britain  the  natural  state  ot  the  Imd  , 
and  though  there  is,  no  doubt,  something  ot  the  uifluenceofi.ame 
in  the  matter,  the  fact  of  their  living  and  teeding  in  a state  of 
nature  is  one  grand  cause  of  the  preference  given  to  the  wild  gal- 
linidae.  But  the  flesh  of  these  also  is  tougher  and  more  diy  in 
proportion  as  they  are  more  in  the  halut  ot  using  the  wing;  and 
therefore,  if  they  cannot  be  dressed  before  they  stiften  at  all,  they 
require  to  be  kei>t  until  incipient  putrelaction  makes  them 
tender ; and  when  they  are  very  high,  the  organs  ot  taste  and 
smell  sometimes  have  disputes  about  their  real  worth. 
ch.5,  pp.  13G-7. 


PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 

Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture  ; comprehending  the  cd'twa- 
tion  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  ot  the  Domestic  Animals,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  David  Low,  Esq  , UR.b^E 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  ot  Edinburgh  8vo. 
pp.  (KI5.  Edinburgh  : Bell  and  Bradtute.  Loudon  . Rid^jWay 
and  Sons;  and  Duncan.  1834. 

An  elementary  work  on  practical  agriculture  has  Jong  been 
a desideratum  in  our  literature  ; and  we  rejoice  that  A is 
now  suiiplied  by  an  author  so  eminently  qualified  as  1 lo- 
lessor  Low  for  the  important  task.  , 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  agriculture,  both  as  a science 
and  as  an  economical  art,  is  the  proiessed  design  oi  the 
present  work,  though  it  is  to  the  latter  branch  ot  his  sub- 
ect  that  the  Professor  principally  directs  he  at  ention  of 
the  student.  The  agriculture  of  any  country  oi  distiict  is 
necessarily  affected  in  its  general  character  and  piactical 
details,  by  climate,  soil,  and  the  food  and  habits  ot  the 
people.  To  treat  of  it,  therefore,  as  a practical  ait,  with- 
Lt  reference  to  some  given  conditions  ot  climate  and  ‘coun- 
try, would  involve  the  consideration  ot  a great  mass  of 
details,  and  the  examination  ot  many  opposite  piactices, 
unsuited  to  any  one  condition  in  which  ,the  tarmer  cou  d 
ie  plLed,  and  thence  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  prac- 
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tice.  But  as  there  are  rules  and  maxims  common  to  the 
husbandry  of  all  countries,  the  farmer  who  is  thorouglily 
acquainted  witli  one  good  system  of  practice  applicable  to 
any  one  situation,  has  the  means  by  an  easy  analogy  of 
applying  his  knowledge  to  other  and  dissimilar  cases.  For 
example,  a person  thoroughly  trained  to  practise  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  would  make  a good  farmer  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po  or  the  Ohio. 

“ The  application  of  science  to  agriculture  (says  the  author,  in 
a succinct  ami  well-written  preface.)  affords  the  materials  of  inter- 
esting ami  useful  study.  Chemistry  ascertains  the  nature  ami 
constitution  of  soils,  the  mode  of  action  of  manures,  and  the 
substances  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of  plants;  botany  and  veget- 
able physiology  treat  of  the  structure,  the  projierties,  and  the 
uses  of  plants  ; animal  physiology  and  medical  science  relate- to 
the  form  of  animals,  their  properties  and  diseases  ; and  mechanics 
are  a]>plied  to  the  construction  of  machines  and  rural  works. 
But  these  are  branches  of  agriculture  which  may  be  separately 
studied.  They  are  not  essential,  as  experience  shows,  to  the 
knovrledge  of  agriculture  as  an  economical  art,  and  need  he  but 
jjartially  treated  of  in  an  elementai-y  work.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  limitation  in  the  design  of  the  present  treatise, 
it  w’ill  appear  that  it  is  sufficiently  extended  for  those  who  enter 
for  the  first  time  on  the  study  of  agriculture  ; and  that  even  a 
rudimental  knowledge  of  so  many  subjects  as  it  embraces  cannot 
be  acrjuired  without  the  labour  of  patient  studv.” 

The  nature  of  the  present  work,  abounding  as  it  does  in 
elementary  principles  and  extensive  practical  details,  ne- 
cessarily precludes  every  attempt  at  analysis  ; suffice  it, 
therefore,  to  say,  that  the  arrangement  is  exceedingly 
good,  and  the  ideas  are  conveyed  in  a ]rlain,  clear,  and 
instructive  manner.  The  author  treats  in  detail  the  nature 
of  soils — the  action  of  manures — farm  implements  -the 
simple  and  more  complicated  operations  of  tillage — the 
cultivation  of  plants,  whether  for  tlieir  seeds,  roofs,  oils, 
dyes,  herbage,  wood,  &c. — grass  land,  rearing  and  feeding 
of  animals,  and  the  economy  of  the  farm.  Under  this 
last  head  are  comprehended  the  construction  of  buildings, 
the  enclosing  of  the  farm,  and  the  formal  ion  of  artificial 
divisions,  the  capital  required  to  .stock  a farm  of  a given 
extent,  and  the  annual  expenses  and  returns.  The  tables 
and  calculations  are  numerous,  and  must  render  the  work 
of  great  value  to  persons  engaged,  or  who  intend  to  en- 
gage, in  the  occupation  of  which  it  treats.  The  text  is, 
besides,  extensively  elucidated  by  more  than  two  hundred 
rvell  executed  wood-cuts  of  animals,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, sections  offences,  drains,  &c. 

We  observe  that  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  have  been  returned 
in  very  flattering  terms  to  Pi'ofessor  Low  for  this  publica- 
tion. A French  translation  of  the  work  is  also  announced 
at  Paris. 
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LIFE  OF  BISHOP  HEBER. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Revereinl  Regi- 
nald Iteber,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Risho])  of  Calcutta.  By  Thomas 
Taylor,  author  of  the  ‘Life  of  Cowper.’  12ino.  pp.  512.  Lon- 
don. 

This  little  work  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
substance  of  several  cumbrous  volumes  into  a connected 
memoir,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  a cheap  and  port- 
able volume.  Heber’s  ‘Lil'e,’  by  his  tvidovv,  Robinson’s 
‘ Last  Days  of  Heber,’  and  the  Bishop’s  own  published 
‘ Journals,’  furnished  copious  materials,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent editor  has  only  added  connecting  remarks  and  his 
own  reflections,  by  the  omission  of  the  last  of  which  the 
value  of  the  volume  would  not  have  been  impaired.  We 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  above  woiks  would  have 
lurnished  materials  for  a consideiably  better  book  than 
the  present ; but,  nevertheless,  we  are,  upon  the  whole, 
well  satisfled  with  this  attempt  to  render  the  life  of  so 
good  a man  as  Ileber  more  accessible  to  the  public  than 
it  has  hitherto  been.  About  three  fourths  of  the  volume 
are  devoted  to  the  account  of  the  Bishop’s  iiroceedings  and 
observations  in  India,  and  the  ample  quotations  which  tins 
portion  contains  from  his  Journals  will  constitute  the 
charm  of  the  volume  to  the  general  reader,  who  will  also 
find  little  in  the  mild  and  tolerant  Christianity  of  Heber 
to  distress  his  own  religious  feelings,  vvhatever  they’  may 
be.  The  general  amiability  of  his  character,  indeed,  pro- 


cured for  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  good  men  in  all 
countries  and  of  all  opinions.  And  this  amiability,  com- 
bined with  his  station,  his  large  attainments,  and  respect- 
able talents,  gave  him  an  influence  over  men,  and  an  easy 
access  to  their  hearts,  which  they  too  exclusively  attri- 
buted to  the  high  tone  of  his  intellect.  This  is  one  of  the 
mistakes  of  the  present  editor,  who  has  certainly,  as  he 
himself  suspects,  “ spoken  of  his  lordship  in  terms  too 
laudatory” — too  laudatory,  not  of  his  character,  for  that 
was  above  all  praise,  but  of  his  intellectual  powers. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  also  contrived  to  produce  a disagreeable 
effect  by  his  intense  veneration  of  rank.  Heber  himself 
is  “ lordshipped”  abundantly  after  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopacy  ; he  is  never  plain  Heber  any  more  ; and  every 
])erson  is  sure  of  his  full  title  from  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  C.  W. 
W.  Wynn,  for  instance,  is  often  mentioned  ; and  except 
in  quotations  of  Heber’s  own  expressions,  he  is  always 
“ right  honourable”  at  full  length.  These  little  things 
had  belter  be  attended  to  in  revising  the  book  for  a second 
edition,  and  the  editor  may  take  the  same  opportunity  of 
correcting  several  inaccuracies  both  as  to  facts  and  ortho- 
graphy into  which  he  has  fallen.  We  beg  to  inform  him, 
for  instance,  that  “the  late  Dr.  Howley,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don,” is  at  present  living  and  in  good  health,  at  the  head 
of  the  English  Church— that  Bishop  Heber  was  never  an 
“ Armenian”— and  that  the  name  of  the  town  on  the 
Shat-ul-Arab  is  never  spelt  “Bussarah.”  We  could  point 
out  several  other  errors  of  a similar  description,  which  it 
is  only  worth  while  to  mention  because  an  extensive  circu- 
lation is  likely  to  be  secured  for  the  work  by  its  subject. 

FURZE  OR  GORSE. 

A Treati.se  on  the  Usefulness  of  Furze  or  Gorse  as  AFinter  Food 
for  Cattle.  London  : Longman  and  Co.  ]>]>.  10. 

This  little  pamphlet,  wdiich  is  stated  to  be  translated  from 
the  Welch,  gives  directions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
growing  furze,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  pre- 
pared for  use.  Ill  France  and  Spain  furze  or  gorse  has 
long  been  cultivated  as  fodder  for  horses,  and  during  the 
campaigns  of  the  British  in  the  Peninsula,  the  cavalry 
were  principally  fed  upon  it  with  a few  oats.  The  testi- 
monials here  quoted  in  favour  of  the  practice  are  not  nu- 
merous, but  they  appear  to  be  satisfactory.  The  effect  of 
an  intermixture  of  gorse  with  the  usual  food  of  cows  is 
stated  to  be  highly  beneficial.  It  not  only  keeps  them 
sound  and  healthy  during  the  winter,  but  causes  them  to 
give  as  much  milk  as  in  summer.  The  author  also  shows 
that  a cow,  while  consuming  gorse  and  hay  together,  may 
be  kept  at  the  rate  of  per  day,  while,  if  fed  on  hay 
alone,  the  cost  would  amount  to  not  less  than  2s.  One  of 
the  testimonials  states  that  a crop  of  gorse  is  more  valu- 
able than  the  best  crop  of  clover,  and  it  may  be  planted 
on  the  poorest  descriptions  of  land:  consequently,  from 
that  land  which  would  scarcely  produce  any  other  con- 
sumable article,  a good  crop  of  gorse  may  be  obtained. 
For  further  details  we  must  refer  to  the  pamphlet  itself. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  ‘ CHRISTIAN  MAGAZINE.’ 

‘ Tlie  Cliri.stian,’  a Religious  and  Aloral  Magazine,  dedicated  to 
all  liiindde  Profe.ssor.s  of  Christianity,  who  resjiect  in  others 
and  would  tlieni.selves  wi.sh  to  practise  genuine  Religion  with- 
out Cant.  Sydney,  June  15,  1834. 

AVe  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  publication,  the 
characteristic  title  of  which  we  have  copied  at  length. 
The  little  work  would  scarcely  claim  any  notice  from  us, 
were  it  not  from  some  curious  circumstances  in  its  exter- 
nal asjicct  ; and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  first  reli- 
gious periodical  w hich  has  been  started  in  Australia.  AVe 
should  notice  it  for  the  sake  of  recording  this  last  fact, 
were  there  nothing  else  about  the  publication  that  de- 
manded our  attention. 

The  size  of  the  publication  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  ‘ Penny  Magazine;'  but  more  than  the  space  which 
is  occupied  by  expensive  wood-cuts  in  the  latter  publica- 
tion is  in  this  filled  with  advertisements,  and  yet  the  price 
is  sixpence.  AA’e  do  not  say  the  price  is  dear,  considering 
the  great  expense  of  getting  up  a jniblication  in  New 
South  AA’ales,  and  the  very  limited  circulation  which  it 
can  hope  to  attain;  but  nevertheless,  so  remarkable  a 
difference  is  very  instructive,  when  its  causes  are  properly 
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OR,  COMPANION  T( 

estimated.  The  editor  says,  in  his  address  to  the  reader, 
— “ One  thonsand  copies  of  this  first  number  are  put  in 
circulation  ; but  those  persons  only  are  requested  to  pay  for 
them  whomay  be  pleased  voluntarily  todo  so,  andmaydeem 
the  publication  worth  iid.  per  sinjile  number,  or  4^.  In/,  per 
quarter,  and  that  on  its  own  merits,—?,  e.,  its  principles 
and  its  objects.”  The  primary  object  of  the  editor  is  stated, 
in  another  place,  to  be  to  lurnish  a publication  which  may 
on  Sundays  be  read  aloud,  by  the  heads  of  establishments 
m the  bush,  to  their  assembled  families  and  servants.  But 
we  may  observe,  that  the  high  pretensions  of  the  work  to 
an  exclusively  Christian  character  would,  in  this  country, 
be  somewhat  irnpaired  by  the  fact  ot  its  publication  on  a 

Sunday.  ^ , . , , . 

Such  a periodical,  at  a third  of  the  price,  would  not 
reach  its  fourth  number  in  this  country  ; and  we  doubt  if 
it  will  succeed  in  Sydney,  where  most  people  who  have  a 
trifle  to  spare  weekly,  will  probably  prefer  the  ‘ Sydney 
Monitor’  newspaper  at  5(/„  to  this  heavy  little  paper,  ol 
half  the  size,  at  Gc/.  Its  literary  execution  is  also  “ many 
a fathom  deep”  below  mediocrity,  but  may  suit  the  class 
for  whose  benefit  it  seems  more  especially  intended.  __The 
first  article  is  a longish  piece  of  “ Original  Poetry,  by 
the  editor,  the  meaning  of  which  is  murdered  by  the  verse. 
The  second  explains  the  object  of  the  ]mblication.  The 
third  is  a formidable  extract  of  three  columns,  from  iNlel- 
moth’s  “ Great  Importance  of  a Religious  Life,”  of  which 
we  are  told  that  half  a million  copies  are  in  circulation ; 
and  the  fourth  is  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  a Benevo- 
lent Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  afford  relief  to  the 
free  poor  in  the  colony,  to  whom  no  other  resource  is  open 
than  that  which  this  Society  provides. 


TALES  OF  WOMAN’S  TRIALS. 

I’ales  of  Woman’s  Trials.  By  Mrs.  S.  ('■.  Hall.  1 vol.  8vo- 
London  : Houlstoii  and  Son. 

Mrs.  Hall  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  s^nall  class 
of  writers  of  the  day.  She  has  published  two  lively 
enough  volumes,  called  ‘ Sketches  ot  Irish  Characiei  ; an 
historical  romance,  entitled  (we  scarcely  know  why)  ‘ The 
Buccaneer,’  in  three  volumes,  which  we  found  it  rather 
tedious  work  to  read  through  5 and  has  written  laigely  in 
annuals,  magazines,  and  other  works  ot  that  transitory 
character.  Of  course  everything  she  lias  done  has  been 
in  shape  of  a story : — the  minor  novel  or  romance 
school  she  belongs  to  are  not  equal  to  anything  more  se- 
rious or  instructive.  AVe  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  an  ov6r~production  in  this  short  talo  lino,  and  that  the 
supplies  exceed  the  demand.  Take  twenty  annuals  that 
may  contain  on  an  average  twenty  such  articles  a- piece, 
and  we  have  four  hundred  short  tales  every  year;  the 
magazines  will  furnish  us  at  least  with  two  hundred  more, 
and  thus,  without  counting  the  numerous  collections  pub- 
lished separately,  we  shall  have  six  hundred  mere  stones 

per  annum.  , *1, 

The  tales  now  under  our  notice  are  certainly  better  t han 
the  large  majority,  but  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  high- 
sounding  praise  we  see  lavished  upon  them  in  ceitain 
quarters.  The  praise  would  be  almost  too  extravagant 
lor  a Fieldins:,  a Richardson,  a Scott,  or  an  Edgeworth. 

The  volume  contains  nine  stories,  which  all  end  dis- 
mally—a circumstance  that  will  not  recommend  them  to 
the  generality  of  readers.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is 

a making  free  with  the  name  and  attributes  of  Providence, 
which  we  think  singularly  misplaced  in  such  works.  Mrs. 
Half,  on  one  occasion,  contrasts  the  urbanity  of  M est-end 
people  with  the  vulgarity  of  City  folks,  and,  on  another, 
affects  to  sneer  at  the  ‘ march  of  intellect but  this  is 
all  perfectly  natural. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


A NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  facts  and  opinions  which  we  collected  last  week  from 
the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  Edu- 
cation, went  to  show’,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  any  complete  or  satisfactory  account  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  means  of  education  actually  exist  in 
this  country,  from  the  returns  that  might  be  obtained  to 
any  set  of  queries  addressed  either  to  the  teachers 
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themselves,  to  the  clergy,  to  the  churchwardens,  over- 
seers, or  other  local  functionaries.  Tlie  intormation 
wanted  cannot  be  stated  in  figures,  or  arranged  in 
tables,  or  drawn  forth  by  any  mere  forms  which  persons 
may  be  desired  to  fill  up.  The  number  of  schools  and  ol 
scholars  might  indeed  be  obtained  in  this  w-ay  ; but 
neither  the  quantity  nor  the  quality  ot  the  instruction  whicli 
the  schools  impart,  and  which  the  scholars  receive,  could  be 
so  ascertained.  The  method  ot  teaching  which  is  P"*" 
sued,  the  acquirements  and  general  competency  of  the 
master,  the  progress  which  the  pupils  make  in  a given 
time,  the  amount  of  what  they  have  usually  learned  befoie 
they  leave  school, — with  regard  to  all  particulars  ot  this 
kind,  it  is  obvious  that  the  information  extracted  by  a 
general  schedule  must  be  so  extremely  iinperlect  as  to 
be  iieaily  or  altogether  worthless. 

In  so  far,  however,  as  the  statistics  of  education  can 
be  ascertained  by  this  mode  of  inquiry,  the  most  com- 
plete account  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public 
will  be  that  at  present  in  preparation  from  the  re- 
turns obtained  from  the  ditteient  parishes  of  Englantl  and 
Wales,  in  consequence  of  the  Address  ot  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Crown,  moved  lor  in  May  1833  by  tlie 
Earl  of  Kerry.  Some  interesting  information  as  to  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  up  to  the  beginning  of 
June  last,  in  the  labour  of  arranging  and  abstracting  these 
returns,  and  the  period  at  which  the  abstract  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  publication,  is  given  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Rickman,  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Comrnons, 
whose  ability  in  tbe  construction  ot  such  digests  is  is 
well  known,  and  who,  on  the  ])resent  occasion,  has  volun- 
leered  his  valuable  superintendence  without  remuneiation. 
From  the  serious  amount  ot  the  expense  to  be  incuned, 
which  w'as  estimated  at  from  1000/.  to  1200/.,  Loid  Mel- 
bourne hesitated  to  give  the  necessary  order  tor  the  i.^su- 
ing  of  the  circulars  till  the  month  ot  August,  when  Mi. 
Rickman  made  the  handsome  otter  that  has  just  been  men- 
tioned. Circular  letters  to  15.000  overseers  had  then  to  be 
sent  out.  “ The  information  required  by  the  address, 
says  Mr.  Rickman,  “ went  into  so  many  particulars,  that 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  overseer  could,  ot  his 
own  knowledge,  answer  all  the  questions  regarding  the 
several  schools  in  populous  places.  To  meet  this  dith- 
ciilty  a half-sheet  formula  was  printed,  which  the  overseer 
might  hand  over  to  schoolmasters,  to  be  answered  by  theni 
severally,  whereby  the  overseer  became  the  channel 
merely  of  transmitting  the  required  inlormation.  The 
overseers  were  all  invited  to  apply  tor  additional  copies  ot 
the  formula,  if  necessary,  and  in  some  instances  100  or 
even  more  copies  were  sent  to  the  same  overseei.  It  \m11 
be  perceived  that,  without  this  expedient,  there  was  no 
probability  of  obtaining  satisfactory  returns  from  populous 
places  ; and,  in  fact,  a great  majority  of  the  entire  returns 
transmitted  by  the  overseers  are  from  the  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses,  and  signed  by  them.  The  circulais 
vvere  directed  to  the  several  overseers  in  the  course  ot 
September  and  October  last  (1833),  and  the  returns  \vere 
arranged,  as  they  arrived,  about  one-half  of  them  betore 
Christmas;  a second  circular  was  then  issued  to  all  de- 
faulters, and  in  cases  where  this  was  not  effectual,  a 
miscript  letter  was  sent  to  the  clergyman,  requesting  his 
aid  or  friendly  interference  with  the  parish  officers.  At 
present,  the  defect  does  not  exceed  a hundred  returns  in 
England  and  Wales.  They  are  not  of  much  importance, 
except  those  of  a few  very  populous  parishes— such  as 
Marylebone  and  Pancras  in  the  metropolis,  Leeds,  and 
Birminghciin ; and  the  degree  of  attention  and  inquiiy 
which  may  be  applied  in  those  lew  places  leave  little 
doubt  of  success.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  that  a vast 
many  returns  require  correction  (perhaps  one  in  six)  ; this 
creates  a vast  quantity  of  correspondence,  but  no  farther 
inconvenience,  as  no  instance  has  occurred  in  whicdi 
explanation  has  not  been  courteously  given.”  As  to  the 
progress  which  had  then  been  made  towards  laying  the 
abstract  and  summary  of  the  returns  before  the  public, 
Mr.  Rickman  says,  “ A great  point  has  been  gained  in 
having  sent  to  the  printer  a single  county  tor  a spe- 
cimen ; and,  after  many  revises,  the  lorni  has  been 
finally  settled,  including  improvements  in  the  summary, 
as  sug<^ested  by  Lord  Kerry,  wbo  has  signified  his  appro- 
bation of  that  and  of  the  abstract  preceding  it.  lour  or 
five  of  the  first  counties  in  the  alphabet  are  nearly  ready 
for  the  printer,  except  the  respective  summaries,  and  the 
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verbal  corrections  requisite  for  exact  conformity  with  the 
model  county  of  Bedford.  These  counties  contain  18 
percent,  of  the  population.  Essex  to  Lancashire  (20  per 
cent,  of  tlie  population)  are  in  manuscript,  but  not  inclu- 
ding the  places  from  wliich  additional  information  has 
been  required.  Middlesex  and  West  York  are  more  for- 
ward in  preparation,  say  17  per  cent.  The  counties  from 
Warwick  to  Worcester  (G  per  cent.)  are  in  manuscript;  so 
is  Wales,  containing  5 per  cent,  of  the  population.  In 
all,  this  is  66  per  cent.,  or  two-thirds;  and,  allowing  for 
tlie  imperfect  state  of  it,  I estimate  the  work  to  be  nearly 
half  finished  ; but  this  estimate  does  not  include  the  cor- 
rection of  the  press,  which  requires  much  time  and  atten- 
tion.” The  whole,  Mr.  Rickman  calculates,  will  make 
three  volumes  of  16(10  pages  each,  being  about  as  much  as 
the  digest  of  the  returns  obtained  to  the  circulars  issued 
in  1818.  “These  three  volumes,”  he  adds,  “(calculating 
from  the  three  population  volumes,)  cannot  all  be  in  deli- 
very till  this  time  twelvemonth;  but  sufficient  aiiproxima- 
tion  to  a final  summary  will  be  ready  in  the  beginning  of 
1835.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  result  can 
be  expedited,  as  none  but  experienced  clerks  (now  of  more 
than  two  years  standing  in  similar  labour)  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  these  work  punctually  nine  hours  per  day  at 
present.  In  the  winter  they  cannot  work  so  long,  daylight 
being  indispensable  for  perpetual  reference  to  the  returns 
of  1818,  the  population  leturn.s,  and  the  schedules  re- 
turned. Add  to  these  the  growing  entries  in  column,  oc- 
casional memoranda,  and  the  manuscript  abstract  in  pro- 
gress, and  it  will  be  perceived  that  each  clerk  has  a dis- 
tinct apparatus  around  him,  and  that  the  tuition  of  any 
additional  clerk  would  cost  more  valuable  time  and  super- 
intendence than  his  future  work  could  repay  ; so  that 
progress  is  now  at  its  maximum,  and  costs  between  507. 
and  6(i7.  per  month,  all  expenses  included.” 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  these  returns  will 
show  a very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
now  existing  in  England  and  AVales,  as  compared  with 
the  number  reported  to  be  in  existence  sixteen  years 
ago.  The  answers  received  by  Lord  Brougham  to  the 
letters  which  he  addressed,  in  1828,  to  the  ministers  of 
different  parishes  in  neaily  every  county  of  England 
(See  ‘ Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1829,’  pp. 
92-96),  may  be  considered  to  have  sufficiently  esta- 
blished the  fact,  that  schools  have  been  greatly  multiplied 
of  late  years.  But  although  it  is  admitted  that  a much 
larger  prO])ortion  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  are 
certainly  now  sent  to  school  than  were  sent  twenty,  or  even 
ten  years  ago,  the  question  still  remains  whether  we  can 
rationally  depend  upon  the  mere  voluntary  exertions  of 
individuals  for  fully  accomplishing  the  great  object  of 
providing  and  ])ermanently  securing  the  means  of  educa- 
tion for  the  whole  people. 

We  think  that  a second  thing,  which  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  evidence  given  before  the  late  Education  Com- 
mittee, is,  that  this  object  can  be  only  very  imperfectly 
attained  by  such  means.  An  unusual  zeal  has  confessedly 
been  at  vvork  for  some  years  past,  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions have  been  made,  in  the  planting  of  schools  and  the 
courting,  we  might  almost  say,  of  the  children  of  the  poor 
to  come  in  and  receive  instruction.  Muchofthis  zeal  and 
activity,  it  is  not  to  be  disjmted,  has  had  its  spring  in  the 
rivalry  of  conflicting  religious  sects.  Aluch  of  it  is  in  all 
probability  merely  the  natural  effect  of  the  first  impulse 
given  to  tlie  public  mind  in  a new'  direction.  Thus  ori- 
ginating, and  dependent  in  great  part  on  such  influences, 
the  busy  spirit  that  is  now'  abroad  can  hardly,  we  fear,  be 
much  trusted  to  as  an  enduring  and  constant  jiower. 
There  may  be  some  reason  for  doubting,  if,  when  the 
causes  which  now  contribute  so  greatly  to  sustain  and 
quicken  it  shall  have  sjient  their  force,  it  will  be  even  able 
to  preserve  the  conquests  it  has  already  made.  But  sup- 
pose that  it  should — suppose  either  that  people  should 
continue  for  ever  divided  and  hotly  opposed  to  each  other 
as  tliey  now  are  upon  the  ]ioints  in  dispute  between  the 
supporters  of  the  National  and  the  supporters  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  .system  of  teaching,  or  that,  comparative 
indiffcrciice  about  these  points  having  succeeded  to  the 
earnestness  and  agitation  that  now'  ]irevail,  there  should 
still  be  found  the  same  alacrity  there  is  at  present  among 
these  classes  of  persons  in  contributing  their  money  and 
their  aid  in  other  shapes  to  the  maintenance  of  charity- 
schools,— what  would  the  benefit  amount  to  ? In  how  far 


would  a good  education  for  the  W'hole  people  be  really 
secured  ? 

Let  the  statements  to  which  we  have  already  called  at- 
tention answ'er  the  question.  These  schools,  supported 
by  voluntary  subscription,  in  the  first  place,  leave  a large 
section  of  the  population  untouched  and  unapproached. 
This  is  distinctly  admitted  even  by  those  among  the  wit- 
nesses examined  by  the  Education  Committee,  who,  from 
connexion  or  opinion,  were  most  disposed  to  place  a high 
value  on  the  efforts  of  the  one  society  or  the  other.  It  aji- 
pears  that,  in  all  our  great  towns,  there  are  still  many 
children  who  grow  up  without  ever  having  been  at  school. 
If  such  is  the  case  in  the  chief  seats  of  opulence  and 
public  spirit,  how  is  it  possible  that  a sufficient  apparatus 
of  instruction  should  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple in  many  poor  and  thinly- peopled  country  districts  or 
villages?  In  general,  a charity  or  subscription-school 
must  stand  mainly  upon  local  support  ; it  will  not  even 
be  established,  unless  there  be  some  persons  having  a 
natural  connexion  with  the  place,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  contribute  the  necessary  aid.  The  places, 
therefore,  where  there  are  no  such  persons,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  generally  poor,  and  therefore 
the  farthest  from  being  in  a condition  to  maintain  a school 
among  them  by  the  law  of  the  natural  demand  for 
instruction,  are  precisely  those  which,  upon  the  present 
system,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  abandoned  to  the  opera- 
tion of  that  confessedly  inadequate  principle. 

But  we  must  insist  also  again,  that  even  if  such  instruc- 
tion as  is  afforded  by  the  generality  of  the  schools  now 
existing  in  this  country  were  to  be  universally  dispensed, 
it  would  not  constitute  what  deserves  to  be  called  a suffi- 
cient education  for  the  people.  We  can  hardly  estimate 
the  scanty  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
which  a little  boy  or  girl  may  chance  to  pick  up  in  the 
course  of,  perhaps,  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  under  a very 
indifferently  qualified  master,  as  of  any  value  whatever. 

The  interference  of  the  state  in  the  education  of  the 
people  might  be  exercised  in  several  ways,  and  with  great 
differences  in  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried. 

1.  The  state  might  confine  itself  to  assisting  the  exer- 
tion.s  of  private  parties  in  the  establishment  of  schools, 
either  by  occasional  grants  according  to  circumstances,  or 
by  the  application  of  a certain  sum  of  money  annually, 
according  to  some  fixed  rule. 

2.  It  might  go  the  length  of  endowing  and  supporting 
normal  schools,  that  is,  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

3.  It  might  establish  a system  of  schools  of  elementary 
and  general  instruction  throughout  the  country,  and  thus 
furnish  the  opportunity  of  education  for  all  who  should  be 
inclined  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

4.  It  might  in  addition  hold  out  strong  inducements  to 
attendance  upon  the  schools  thus  established,  by  making 
it  the  necessary  qualification  for  the  holding  of  public 
employments,  the  exercise  of  public  rights,  or  the  obtain- 
ing of  some  other  advantages. 

5.  Finally,  it  might  make  it  imperative  for  all  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school  when  of  a certain  age,  and  to 
keep  them  there  for  a certain  number  of  years. 

We  shall  next  week  examine  these  different  schemes, 
and  endeavour  to  ascertain  which  of  them  has  the  greatest 
recommendations  and  the  fewest  inconveniences. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Beverley  Mechanics’  Institute. — Two  pamphlets  were 
lately  forwarded  to  us,  from  this  institution,  from  the  first 
of  which  we  learn  that  a Mechanics’  Institute  was  founded 
at  the  town  of  Beverley,  on  the  1st  of  .lanuary,  1833. 
The  Committee,  in  their  Report,  state  that  they  have  great 
veneration  for  the  old  maxim  “ keep  within  compass,” 
and,  accordingly,  have  not  yet  ventured  on  what  to  them, 
in  the  infant  state  of  the  institution,  appears  to  be  the 
hazardous  experiment  of  hiring  a lecturer.  The  want  of 
such  a teacher  has  been  in  some  measure  obviated  by 
the  gratuitous  services  of  several  friends  of  the  institute. 
The  second  pamphlet  is  an  introductory  address  by  Dlr. 
Sandwith,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  is  a very  credit- 
able siiecimen  of  the  voluntary  lectures  with  which  the 
institution  was  supplied.  It  embraces  those  topics  which 
naturally  find  a place  in  an  introductory  address  to  a 
newly-formed  society  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  know'- 
ledge.  He  has  treated  them,  however,  in  an  interesting 
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manner  ; and  while  sprinkling:  a few  eloquent  and  poetic 
thouo-hts  over  the  details  into  which  he  enters,  has  avoided 
the  declamatory  style  which  a lecturer  on  such  an  occasion, 

especially  if  he  heofan  ardenttemperament,isapt  tofall  into 
Tt  has  been  said  in  disparagement  of  the  present  age,  that 
it  is  marked  by  the  (UlTimon-noi  the  accumuhition-oi 
knowledge  ; that  intellectual  minds  are  too  /"uch  en- 
grossed in  spreading  over  a thin  surface  what  is  a i < y 
known,  to  he  able  to  dig  deep,  and  discover  new  truths. 
In  allusion  to  this  sophism  Mr.  Sandwith  says,  w 

are  indebted  to  past  ages  for  the  greater  number  ot 
the  discoveries  by  which  the  condition  of  society  nas 
been  ameliorated,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  le  pie 
sent  is  the  active  diffusion  of  knowledge.  ts 

second  in  importance  only  to  its  creaUon.  v e won  ( 
go  further  than  Mr.  Sandwith.  Ditfusion  is  not  merely 
“ second  in  importance  to  creation  ; it  also  creates. 
Those  who  aspire  to  the  high  rank  ot  being  the  in- 
vestigators of  philosophy,  the  discoveiers  in  science, 
cannot  stand  still,  and  see  the  people  appropriating  all 
that  hitherto  had  only  been  taught  to  the  select  fe\v. 
Let  not  the  men  of  Beverley  “ be  weary  in  well-doing. 
The  humblest  individual,  who  perseveringly  unites  wiili 
others  to  acquire  useful  and  solid  information,  not  only 
lays  the  foundation  of  his  own  happinessMnit  adds  to  the 
happiness  ^and  stability  of  the  nation.  Much  has  ye  o 
be  done— much  that  requires  steady  hands  and  perse- 
vering hearts  ; but  the  foundations  are  laying  broad  and 
deep,  and  on  them,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  reared  a great 
social  edifice  that  will  deserve  to  last. 


Cheltenham  Association  for  Literary  and  Scientific  In- 
struction.—Kn  address  has  just  been  issued  by  this  so- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all,  and  especially  the 
working  classes,”  to  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  established.  These  are-the  ditfusion  of  science  and 
knowledge  at  a cheap  rate  ; and  with  a view  to  give  ettect 
to  so  praiseworthy  a design,  a series  of  lectures  has  been 
delivered  during  the  last  six  months  at  the  room  of  the 
institution.  The  subjects  have  been  animal  physiology, 
infant  education,' pneumatics,  electricity,  galvanism,  geo- 
loo-v,  and  other  departments  of  natural  philosophy.  In 
addition  to  the  opportunities  thus  afforded,  several  mern- 
bers  of  the  institution  have  read  to  the  members  and 
visitors  select  passages  from  approved  authors  on  t e 
more  popular  branches  of  politics  and  morals,  consideied 
in  the  light  of  sciences,  with  original  observations  con- 
necting and  illustrating  such  passages.  Three  daily 
journals  are  taken  at  the  rooms,  and  all  the  privileges  of 
the  association  are  obtained  by  a quarterly  payment  of  3s. 

Cheltenham  Mechanics  Institution.— M a general  meet- 
ing held  on  Monday,  Dec.  1,  of  the  “Association  Lib- 
rary and  Scientific  Instruction,”  it  was  ^solved  tha  the 
name  of  the  Society  should  be  changed, 
title  adopted  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  objects 
which  the  members  contemplate.  Arrangements  aie 
made  which  enable  any  member  to  take  a cup  of  coffee 
during  the  evening.  

Kidderminster  Public  Library.— This  institution  is  in  a 
highly  prosperous  state,  and  has  recently  added  to  its 
stm-es^  a copy  of  the  Public  Records,  consisting  ot  fifty-two 
folio  volumes,  presented  by  his  Majesty  s Comnnssione  . . 
A course  of  lectures,  during  the  winter,  has  been  con- 
templated by  the  Committee. 

Nottingham  Entomological  Society.— institution 
under  thif  name  has  just  been  established  at  Nottingham, 
Thich  will  combine  the  advantages  of  lectures,  conversa- 
ziones, and  separate  investigations. 

Bristol  Mechanics'  Institution .-Th^  Rev.  Dr.  Carpenter 
has  recently  lectured  at  this  institution,  on  Physiology  as 
connected,  with  Education. 

Southampton  Scientific  Institution.— On 
vember  25,  an  interesting  Paper  was  P- 

T unatic  Asylums,  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Urqiihait,  A.M.,  in 

JiMch  h.  piled  yorth,  of  d'toVit 

iects  weri  particularly  to  those  who  legislated  tor  the 
poor  The  Rev.  Gentleman  animadverted  strongly  on  the 
tendency  of  habits  of  drunkenness  to  become  a prolific 
sourcro^f  insanity.  On  the  following  evening,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  gave  a most  useful  Lecture  at  the  Mechanics  Instn 
tute  on  Education,  which  he  showed  to  be  one  ol  the 
safeguards  of  the  state. 


Chichester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Stre- 
nuous exertions  are  riiaking  to  complete  the  arrangements 
for  a museum.  The  liberal  sum  o/^QO/.  has  been  sub- 
scribed by  fifteen  individuals  only.  On  i nday,  Novembei 
28,  Captain  Bold  delivered  a Lecture  on  Architectuie  t 
the  members  of  the  society. 

Sheffield  Mechanics’  Institution.— T)x.  Favell  cklivered 
his  second  and  concluding  Lecture  on  Matter,  on  Monday, 
December  1.  The  number  of  honorary  members  ot  the 
institution  is  said  to  be  steadily  increasing;  and  Irom  one  to 
two  hundred  of  the  leading  gentry,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  support  it  with 
their  annual  contributions.  Dr.  Favell  s lectures  weie 
given  by  him  gratuitously. 

Salisbury  Mechanics'  Institution.— M the  general  (juay- 
terly  meeting  held  on  Monday,  Dec.  1,  the  treasurer  s 
accounts,  and  the  several  reports  ot  the  ciirator,  hbiaiian, 
and  collector,  were  submitted  to  the  membeis.  e mu 
her  of  new  members  admitted  during  the  quarter  was  htty- 
six,  and  the  receipts  at  the  doors,  on  lecture  e/enmg^  have 
been  nearly  doubled  during  the  same  penoc . n ^ i 
day  Dec.  4,  Mr.  C.  Tomlinson  lectured  on  the  sutiject  ot 
Chemical  Transformations.  The  same  gentleman  is  about 
to  give  a course  of  three  lectures  on  Galvanism. 

Leeds  Literary  Institntion.—On  Friday,  Nov  28,  a spe- 
cial general  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  to  consu 
the  propriety  of  transferring  the  poiyer  of  electing  a hi  a- 
rian  from  the  committee  to  the  members  at  large,  when  it 
was  determined  by  a large  majority  that  the  ^ 

remain  wdiere  the  laws  bad  placed  it  in  the  • 
committee.  The  discussion  was  distinguished  ky  R ?at 
good  sense  and  moderation,  although  it  had  been  stion^ly 
predicted,  that  so  numerous  a society,  gatheied 
from  all  classes,  with  no  limit  as  to  age,  and  no  P^opeity 
qualification  beyond  a small  annual  subscription,  and  n- 
vested  with  an  unlimited  power  ot  f 

speedily  be  broken  up  by  intestine  divisions.  On  y ednes 
Ty,  Dec.  3,  a paper  on  the  Belles  Lettres  was  read  by  M 
Parsons.  The  next  paper  announced  is  on  Statistics,  y 
Mr.  Robert  Baker,  surgeon. 

Halifax  Literary  and  Philosophical 
monthly  meeting  of  the  society,  on  Monday,  Decembei  1, 
a papei  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Turner, 
of  Civilized  Life  on  the  Populousness  of  Nations  aftei 
which  Mr.  J.  W.  Garlick  exhibited  a newly-mvented  in- 
strument called  the  Sphygmometer,  or  pulse  measurei 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  on  a magnified  and 
graduated  scale,  not  only  the  successive 
‘various  important  particulars  connected  with  heiilt  y 
or  diseased  state  of  the  circulation.  A 
specimens  were  announced  as  having  been  piescn  e 
the  museum  of  the  society. 

Aberdeen  Mechanics  Institute.-On  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  a public  meeting  was  held  tor  the  purpose  o'" 
organizing  this  institution.  A number  of  nevv  membeis 
were  enrolled,  and  another  meeting  will  shortly  take  place, 
at  which  the  future  arrangements  will  be  determined  upon, 
and  the  formation  of  classes  commenced. 

Mechanics  Institute  in  C/iesie/y—We^  are  glad  to  learn 
that,  as  a first  step  towards  a mechanics  V'^iite,  it  has 
been  determined  to  establish  a mechanics  libiaty  m this 

city-  . , , 

Medical  Book  Societies.  - An  , 
formed  at  Easingwold  for  the  circula  ion 
to  be  called  “The  Easingwold  and  Vicimty  Medicat  tiook 

Society.” 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Museum.-The  tenth  report  ot 
thb  institution,  just  issued,  states,  that  the 
have  nearly  completed  the  arrangements  ot  then  spec 
in  the"  new 'abodes  designed  for  them,^  and  they  x- 
press  a hope  that  the  system  resorted  to  will  M once 
nlease  the  eye  of  the  general  observer,  and  satisfy  the 
Judgment  of"the  practical  naturalist  ” Ahe^ 
the  utility  of  institutions  ot  this  nature,  by  the  taste  loi 
inforniatiL  on  all  points  of 

which  they  excite,  the  errors  which  they  coiiect,  and  t e 
me  udicefthey  eradicate,  the  Committee  point  out  the 
necessity  of  forming  a library  ot  works  on  natural  his  y, 
and  conclude  by  soliciting  donations  ot  books  from  the 
■ friends  of  the  institution. 
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THE  PRINTING  MACHINE: 


Durham.  University.— The  Bishop  of  Durham  has  pre- 
sented to  the  library  of  this  university  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  w'orks  on  theological  and  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

PAPEES  OR  LECTURES  RECENTLY  READ  AT  THE  FOLLOW- 
ING institutions: — 

Canterbury  Philosophical  histitulion. — On  the  Rivers  of 
"Western  Africa,  by  Dr.  Burt.  Tuesday,  Dec.  2. 

Hull  Mechanics’  Institute.— On  Poetry  (principally  with 
reference  to  the  ‘ Paradise  Lost’  of  Milton),  by  Mr. 
T.  T.  Lambert.  Thursday,  Dec.  4. 

Leeds  Lit.  and  Phil.  Society. — On  the  Natural  History  of 
the  genus  Actinia  (Sea  Anemone),  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Teale. 
Friday,  Dec.  5. 

Plymouth  Institution. — On  the  Literature  of  France,  by 
Mr.  Luce.  Thursday,  Nov.  27. 

Sheffield  LJt.  and  Phil.  Society. — On  the  Literature  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Gainsford.  Fridav, 
Dec.  5. 

Stroud  Mechanics'  Institute.— On  the  Earth  and  its  Mo- 
tions, by  Mr.  Kinnaird  Gardner.  Tuesday,  Dec.  2. 
York  Mechtmics'  Institute. — On  Astronomy,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  AVellbeloved.  Tuesday,  Dec.  2. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  held  on  the 
9th  instant.  Among  various  subjects  brought  before  the 
meeting  were  several  shells  new  to  science,  from  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Cuming,  which  were  described  by  Mr.  G. 
B.  Sowerby.  Mr.  "Westwood  resumed  the  reading  of  his 
Paper  on  the  genus  Nycteribia.  By  far  the  most  interest- 
ing communication  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  Bennett, 
on  the  habits  and  manners  of  that  hitlierto  little  known 
animal,  the  ornithnrhynchus,  which  he  had  studied  w'ith 
much  attention  during  his  residence  in  New  Holland. 
The  present  pajier  was  a continuation  of  the  subject  which 
had  been  brought  under  notice  at  several  previous  meet- 
ings ; it  had  an  especial  bearing  upon  the  burrows  in  which 
the  young  are  concealed,  and  upon  the  young  themselves. 

Mr.  G.  Bennett  stated  that,  on  one  occasion,  after  tracing 
a burrow  for  some  distance,  he  found  the  young  at  a very 
early  stage  of  existence,  their  length  being  one  inch  and 
seven-eighths  ; — even  then  they  were  thinly  covered  with 
hail'.  The  dam  was  not  to  be  seen.  The  young  soon 
died. 

On  the  estate  of  a friend  at  Lansdown  Park,  he  found, 
on  another  occasion,  the  burrow  of  an  ornithoihynchus 
on  the  hank  of  a river.  The  aborigines  in  his  company 
proceeded,  w’ith  their  hard-pointed  slicks,  to  dig  up  the 
burrow  to  the  extent  of  thirty-five  feet,  when  twm  young 
ornithorhynchi,  male  and  female,  were  discovered  in  a nest 
of  dried  grasses.  They  measured  ten  inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  beak-like  muzzle  to  tlie  extremity  of  the  tail,  and 
were  pretty  thickly  covered  with  hair.  The  dam  did  not 
make  her  appearance.  Previously  to  breaking  in  upon 
the  nest,  occasional  growls  ivere  heard,  which  were  at 
first  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  dam,  but  which  were 
alterwards  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  young. 

Their  manners  in  captivity,  as  described,  were  peculiarly 
interesting.  In  their  actions  and  attitudes  they  were  alert 
and  gi  aceful,  and  had  nothing  of  the  stiffness  which  those 
who  have  only  seen  stuffed  specimens  of  the  animal  might 
he  induced  to  imagine.  The  night  was  the  period  of  their 
activity.  During  the  day  they  slept  in  various  posi- 
tions, sometimes  lying  on  the  back,  sometimes  on  the 
side:  but  the  favourite  jiosture  was  that  of  being  rolled 
up  like  a ball.  If  disturbed  while  drowsy  and  settling  to 
rest,  they  growled  and  exjiressed  anger  at  the  interrujition. 
"When  fast  asleep,  however,  they  might  he  handled  freely 
without  being  roused  from  their  lethargy.  They  soon 
liecame  very  tame  and  sociable,  — differing,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  full  grown  or  adults,  which,  when 
in  captivity,  are  very  intractable.  Those  Mr.  G.  Ben- 
nett endeavoured  to  keep  he  describes  as  being  con- 
tinually restless,  and,  when  let  out  of  confinement, 
damaging  the  walls  by  trying  to  make  their  escape. 
These  young  ones,  on  the  contrarv,  would  run  about  the 


room  playing  gambols  with  each  other,  rolling  each  other 
over  with  their  beaks  and  fore-paws,  and  struggling  toge- 
ther as  if  in  combat.  They  used  to  eomb  themselves  with 
their  hind  claws,  clearing  the  fur,  when  it  was  wet,  with 
their  beak  in  the  manner  of  a duck,  so  as  to  give  it  a very 
glossy  appearance.  They  were  very  fond  of  shallow  water, 
particularly  with  a turf  in  it,  on  which  they  delighted  to 
gambol,  rolling  off  the  turf,  over  each  other,  info  the  wa- 
ter, and  then  returning  to  the  turf  to  comb  and  clean  them- 
selves. They  seldom  remained  in  the  water  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  at  a time.  "When  very  lively  and  frolic- 
some, Mr.  Bennett  .states  that  they  would  allow  him  to 
stroke  their  fur  and  tickle  them  with  his  finger,  when 
they  behaved  in  the  playful  manner  of  a jiuppy^inder  the 
same  circumstances;  but,  on  touching  their  beak,  thev 
would  flinch,  and  attempt  to  run  away',  when,  from  the 
glossy  close  nature  of  their  fur,  it  was  difficult  to  hold  them. 
They  preferred  a dark  corner  or  place  in  which  to  sleep, 
and  would  readily  lie  down  in  a bed  made  up  for  them 
in  any  such  situation  : they  usually  preferred  the  accus- 
tomed dormitory  to  a new  one,  but  sometimes  would  sud- 
denly leave  if,  and  look  out  for  another  refuge.  If  the 
male  happened  to  be  in  one  part  of  the  room,  and  the 
female  in  the  other,  she  would  sometimes  call,  and  he 
would  immediately  answer  ; upon  which  she  would  go 
directly  to  him.  They  generally  slept  side  by  side,  but 
sometimes  one  would  sleej)  while  the  other  was  lively. 
The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  their 
habits  was  their  facility  of  climbing.  They  were  often 
found  on  the  top  of  the  bureau,  even  when  it  stood  a little 
way  from  the  wall,  their  mode  of  ascending  being  like  that 
of  a sweep  in  ascending  a chimney,  by  pressing  the  back 
against  the  wall,  and  the  feet  against  the  back  of  the 
bureau. 

On  their  first  arrival  they  were  offered  milk,  but  they 
were  found  to  prefer  water ; bread  soaked  in  water,  anil 
eggs  chopped  small,  formed  their  usual  diet. 

In  a short  time,  however,  all  expectation  of  bringing 
these  natural  curiosities  to  England  was  irustrated.  After 
losing  their  appetite,  and  exhibiting  unusual  restlessness, 
togetlier  with  a total  neglect  of  their  fine  glos.sy  fur,  which 
formerly  claimed  so  much  of  their  attention  in  cleaning 
and  dressing  it,  they  died,  having  been  about  five  weeks 
in  captivity.  One  (the  female)  of  this  interesting  pair, 
stuffed  in  a natural  position,  was  exhibited  at  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  observed  that  young  ornithorhynchi,  when 
found,  were  always  plump  and  in  good  condition,  while 
the  dam  was  invariably  meagre,  and  with  lur  in  a neg- 
lected state,  as  if  she  were  worn  down  with  her  maternal 
duties. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  December  23. 


CAMBRIDGE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  this  institution  was  held  on 
Thursday,  Nov.  G.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — Joshua  King,  E (j..  Presi- 
dent of  Queen's  College,  re-elected  President  ; Dr.  Clark 
and  Prolessors  Airy  and  IMiller,  Vice-Presidents  ; Rev. 
G.  Peacock,  Treasurer;  Rev.  AV.  AVhewell,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Henslow,  and  Rev.  .1.  Lodge,  re-elected  Secretaries  ; Rev. 
R.  AAhllis,  Dr.  Bond,  Rev.  .1.  Bowstead,  AV.  Hopkins,  Esq., 
Rev.  T.  Chevalher,  and  Rev.  J.  Hymers,  remain  in  office 
as  Council ; and  Professor  Sedgwick,  Dr.  Haviland,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Smith  and  Rev.  Samuel  Earnshaw  were  added  to  the 
Council.  At  a meeting  of  the  society  on  IMonday,  the 
Kith  November,  Professor  Airy,  A’ice-President,  in  the 
Chair,  many  pre.sents  were  produced  and  noticed,  among 
which  were  the  magnificent  volume  of  the  Experiments 
of  Colonel  Beaufoy,  (irintcd  for  juivate  distribution  by  his 
son,  and  the  Cambridge  Observations  for  1833,  which  now 
include  regular  Observations,  with  the  Mural  Circle  as 
well  as  the  Transit.  Several  specimens  of  fish  sent  from 
Madeira  (by  Air.  Lowe)  were  also  presented,  and  a paper 
was  read  by  him,  containing  a description  of  six  new  or 
very  rare  species.  Air.  AVhewell  gave  an  account  of  the 
Tide  Obvervations  made  at  the  (Joast  Guard  Stations  of 
the  British  Isles,  from  June  7 to  June  22,  of  the  jiresent 
year,  by  order  of  the  Admiralty;  and  he  stated  the  mode 
in  which  he  was  discussing  the  obsenations,  and  the  re- 
sults to  which  they  seemed  likely  to  lead. 


1834. 
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OR,  COMPANION  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 


WORCESTERSHIRE  NATURAL  HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 

At  a moriiing;  meeting  of  the  society  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  25, 
E.  Holland,  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  chair,  tlie  attention 
of  the  members  was  directed  by  the  president  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  local  observation.  He  remarked,  indeed,  that 
it  was  tlie  jrrincipal  design  of  the  society  that  each  mem- 
ber should  observe  the  objects  more  immediately  around 
him,  and  detail  to  the  members  such  remarks  as  seemed 
to  him  of  peculiar  interest.  .labez  Allies,  Esq.,  then  read 
a Paper  “ On  some  curious  Indentations  in  old  red  Sand- 
stone on  the  Western  side  of  the  County.”  In  a long  train 
of  reasoning,  he  contended  that  these  marks  were  impres- 
sions of  the  feet  of  antediluvian  horses.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  ]iaper,  Mr.  Lees  remarked,  that  science  had  never 
suffered  by  the  proposition  of  any  theory,  however  un- 
tenable it  might  ultimately  have  proved  ; but  it  had  often 
been  wounded  by  the  efforts  of  those  who,  unable  or  un- 
willing to  examine  for  themselves,  had  decried  the 
efforts  of  others  in  the  boundless  field  of  inquiry.  He 
pointed  out  the  distinction  between  theories  that  were 
independent  of  facts,  and  those  that  professed  to  derive 
their  origin  from  them.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
footsteps  being  preserved  in  different  strata,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  ; and  thus  far  he  supported  his  learned  friend, 
who  had  shown  indefatigable  assiduity  in  the  paper  they  had 
heard.  Hugh  Strickland,  Esq.,  of  Cracombe  House,  next 
read  a Paper  descriptive  of  the  locality  where  the  bones 
of  the  extinct  hippopotamus,  and  various  other  animals, 
were  found  at  Cropthorne,  accompanied  with  the  shells  of 
many  species  of  fresh-water  molluscfe,  still  existing.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  these  latter  indications  pointed  out 
the  site  of  an  antediluvian  river,  then  inhabited  by  hippo- 
potami,— while  the  other  animals,  whose  bones  had  been 
found,  drank  of  the  waters  of  the  stream.  Dr.  Streeten 
announced  that  a most  valuable  donation  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  Australian  birds,  five  lizards,  and  nine 
serpents,  had  just  been  presented  to  the  society’s  museum 
by  William  and  Hybla  Holder,  Esqrs. 

ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  & SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  24W  of  November. 

Shower  of  Toads— Ascent  of  the  Chimborazo— Sugar  e.xtracted 
from  Maize-stalks. 

At  this  meeting  M.  Geoffroy  de  St.  Hilaire  presented  a 
copy  of  a printed  Memoir  ‘ On  the  Monotremous  Animals 
(Monotremae),’  forming  a portion  ot  his  work  now  in  the 
press,  entitled  ‘Progressive  Researches  of  a Naturalist.’ 
This  latter  is  a sequel  to  his  papers  in  the  forty-two  vo- 
lumes of  ‘ Annals  and  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 

History.’  i , 

A letter  was  read  from  a M.  Berthier,  a medical  student 
at  the  Hospital  of  St.  Louis,  confirming  the  credibility  of 
several  communications  which  had  been  previously  re- 
ceived by  the  Academy,  on  the  occurrence  of  showeis  ot 
toads.  He  says  that,  one  day  in  the  month  of  April,  1830, 
while  hunting  near  Marrat,  a village  not  lar  from  Aval- 
Ion,  in  the  department  of  the  Yone,  he  was  overtaken  by 
a fall  of  rain,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a sensation  of 
suffocating  heat,  and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a shep- 
herd’s hut.  The  first  shower  lasted  only  five  or  six  mi- 
nutes ; after  it  had  ceased,  M.  Berthier  left  the  hut,  and, 
on  getting  into  the  open  air,  naturally  looked  at  the 
clouds  ; in  so  doing,  several  small  substances  fell  on  his 
face,  which  he  first  supposed  to  be  large  drops  of  rain,  but 
on  looking  around  him  he  found  that  small  toads  were 
falling  with  the  rain,  some  of  which  were  of  the  size  of  a 
large  hazel-nut.  He  adds— “ My  dog,  who  had  hitherto 
preceded  me,  came  and  cowered  down  betw'een  m^  legs, 
whining  piteously,  as  if  much  frightened.  Some  minutes 
afterwards,  the  rain  fell  with  renewed  violence  ; and  when 
1 again  emerged  from  my  place  of  shelter,  the  water  had 
made  a gully  through  it,  and  was  carrying  a great  number 
of  these  toads  along  with  it;  notwithstanding  tins,  the 
whole  extent  of  surface  over  which  I walked  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  thickly  strew'cd  with  them.  ^ In 
M.  Berthier’s  opinion,  the  toads  had  been  carried  up  in  a 
whirlwind  with  the  water  of  some  marsh  ; and  what  made 
him  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  was, 
that  at  about  a mile  from  the  spot  where  he  chanced  to  be, 
and  exactly  in  the  direction  from  which  the  storm  came, 
he  met  with  two  large  ponds,  surrounded  by  several  smaller 
pools. 


A Narrative  of  an  Ascent  of  Mount  Chimborazo  was 
presented  by  M.  Boussingault.  On  the  1 7th  of  December, 
1831,  being  in  company  with  Colonel  Hall,  he  reached  an 
elevation  of  more  than  17,200  feet, — the  highest  that  has 
yet  been  attained  on  mountains  in  any  part  of  the  earth. 
At  this  ])oint,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  which  at  the 
level  of  tlie  sea  stood  at  thirty  inches,  rose  seventeen 
inches  and  nearly  two-tenths — the  thermometer  standing 
at  the  time  at  OG  j°  Fahrenheit.  M.  Boussingault  in  this 
paper  examines  the  effects  of  rarefied  air  at  such  high 
elevations  on  the  physical  system  of  man,  and  considers 
that  it  may  become  inured  to  such  atmospheres.  For  in- 
stance, at  a height  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Mont  Blanc, 
where  Saussure  had  scarcely  strength  enough  to  use  his 
instruments,  young  women  in  America  will  pass  nearly  the 
whole  night  in  dancing.  Daring  the  war  of  indejiendence 
a battle  was  fought  at  Pinchina,  which  has  much  the  same 
elevation  as  Mount  Rosa.  The  guides,  who  accompanied 
M.  de  Saussure  on  Mont  Blanc,  assured  him  that  they  had 
often  seen  tlie  stars  in  full  daylight ; but  M.  Boussingault, 
at  much  greater  heights  in  America,  never  witnessed  this 
phenomenon.  After  alluding  to  some  chemical  experi- 
ments on  air  collected  on  the  Chinborazo,  he  gives  the 
result  of  his  geological  observations  on  this  mountain ; 
they  confirm  the  opinions  he  has  already  published  on  the 
nature  of  tlie  cones  of  trachyte  which  bristle  the  Andes, 
and  which  are  mountains  erupted  in  a fragmentary  state. 
This  memoir  M.  Boussingault  intends  to  embody  as  a 
chapter  in  bis  forthcoming  ‘ Narrative  of  Six  Years’  Tra- 
vels among  the  Andes  of  New'  Grenada.’ 

M.  Pallas,  first  physician  of  the  military  hospital  of 
St.  Om  a-,  communicated  a Memoir  on  the  Sugar  extracted 
from  the  stalk  of  the  Maize.  He  first  draws  attention  to 
the  investigations  and  experiments  of  M.  Parmentier,  who, 
from  fifty  pounds  of  the  fresh  stalks  obtained  eight  ounces 
of  a sacchariferous  liquid,  though  with  what  proportion  of 
saccharine  or  other  ingredients  is  not  known  ; from  tw’elve 
pounds  of  dry  stalks  of  maize,  arrived  at  the  same  state  of 
vegetation  as  in  the  former  process,  he  obtained  five  and 
three  fifths  of  a dram  avoirdupois  ; from  thirty  pounds  of 
the  grain  he  also  obtained  eighteen  ounces  of  thick  syrup. 
Among  those  who  were  enijiloyed  in  similar  investiga- 
tions, Parmentier  mentions  Dr.  Naihrold  de  Grasse,  in 
Lower  Styria,  who  obtained  the  sugar  of  the  maize  with- 
out injuring  the  grain.  After  the  harvest  had  been 
gathered  in,  he  chose  those  stalks  which  were  still  succu- 
lent and  had  not  a bitter  taste,  passed  them  between  rol- 
lers as  is  now  done  in  the  sugar-houses,  filtered  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  through  aquartz-like  sand,  saturated  it  with 
lime,  and  evaporated  it  before  an  open  fire.  Some  years 
ago  the  same  process  was  employed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  by  M.  Guest,  a nursery-gardener  at  Bruyeres  le 
Chateau.  He  did  not  attempt  to  crystallize  the  syrup  which 
he  obtained;  M.  Parmentier  attempted  to  do  this,  but 
failed.  M.  Pallas,  as  well  as  M.  Parmentier,  presses  out 
the  syrup  from  the  stalks,  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he 
macerates  the  bagasse  in  water,  and  adds  the  decoction  to 
the  syrup  first  obtained;  he  then  filtrates  the  mixture, 
saturates  it  with  lime,  and  evaporates  it.  By  this  means 
he  has  obtained,  from  fifteen  pounds  and  a half  of  stalks, 
1 lb.  1 oz.  11  dr.  avoirdupois,  of  syrup,  (of  which,  at  a 
temperature  of  59°  Fahrenheit,  the  specific  gravity  was 
.847,)  besides  a parenchymatous  matter,  which  may  be 
used  as  food  for  cattle,  but  of  which  the  quantity  obtained 
is  not  exactly  ascertained,  and  a gummous  substance  of 
no  value.  M.  Naihrold  appears  to  have  obtained  crys- 
tallized sugar  in  large  quantities.  M.  Pallas  has  been 
hitherto  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  at  crystallization, 
although  he  has  had  the  assistance  of  a skilful  sugar- 
refiner,  and  the  advanced  period  of  the  year  has  com- 
pelled him  to  defer  the  repetition  of  his  experiments  until 
the  next  season. 


FINE  ARTS. 

STRICTURES  ON  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

No.  VIII. 

THE  LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

Owing  to  particular  circumstances,  this  building  has  been 
the  subject  of  a good  deal  of  controversy— it  that  can  so 
be  termed  which  displayed  more  personality  towards  the 
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architect,  than  fair  argument  against  his  work.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins’s adversaries  were  so  desperately  puzzled  to  make  out 
any  case  against  liim,  as  to  fall  foul  upon  classical  archi- 
tecture itself’, — one  attacking  the  Corinthian  columns  as 
not  only  ungraceful,  but  positively  clumsy,  another  deny- 
ing- there  was  either  grandeur  or  propiiety  in  the  flights 
of  steps  forming  the  ascent  to  the  portico.  Nay,  the  latter 
went  so  far  as  to  affect  to  consider  them  a gross  absurdity, 
looking  like  a staircase  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
building ! 

Such  a comparison  does  not  say  much  for  the  classical 
taste  of  its  author,  wliile  the  objection  involved  in  it  is 
contemptibly  lutile.  Were  there  no  staircases  internally 
affording  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
floor,  but  in  order  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
persons  were  obliged  to  come  out  and  ascend  or  de- 
scend accordingly,  then,  indeed,  the  steps  might  be 
termed  a mere  outside  staircase  ; whereas,  at  present, 
tlie  utmost  that  can  be  alleged  against  this  append- 
age to  the  portico  is,  that  it  is  a magnificent  and  pic- 
turesque superfluity — something  that,  putting  effect  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question,  might  have  been  spared  alto- 
gether. Unfortunately,  however,  there  would  have  been 
another  absurdity  to  be  got  rid  of,  one  so  palpable  that  it 
is  astonishing  that  the  .same  lynx-eyed  acumen  did  not 
discover  and  pounce  upon  it.  For  what,  we  ask,  is  a por- 
tico—particularly  one  like  that  at  the  London  University, 
save  an  open  vestibule  ])laced  withoutside  a building?  It 
must  be  owned  that  this  extent  of  consistency  would 
have  been  rather  extravagant,  because  it  would  have  made 
as  much  against  all  porticos  as  against  Mr.  Wilkins’s  in 
particular. 

For  our  own  part,  so  far  from  captiously  quarrelling  with 
the  ascent  itself  or  the  arrangement  here  given  to  it,  we 
consider  it  as  one  of  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  compo- 
sition; one,  moreover,  -which  so  far  from  lieing  of  an  or- 
dinary kind,  is  almost  unique  in  this  country.  The  ar- 
rangement both  of  the  steps  themselves  and  the  pedestals 
and  podia,  is  novel  in  design,  and  happy  in  result ; while 
the  ascent  is  rendered  less  tiresome  than  it  would  have 
been  in  a direct  line. 

Is  the  “staircase”  critic  of  opinion  that  either  the  gene- 
ral design  or  the  portico  itself  would  have  been  better  had 
this  excrescence,  as  he  seems  to  consider  it,  been  omitted, 
and  the  columns  risen  from  a basement  similar  to  that  ol 
the  rest  of  the  front  ? If  he  does,  vie  certainly  do  not  : for 
to  say  nothing  of  the  disparity  of  character  between  such 
a liasement — particularly  if  there  were  windows  in  it — 
and  the  temple-like  superstructure  above  it,  there  would 
have  been  too  much  sameness  throughout.  Or  would  he 
have  recommended  a sub-order  in  this  centre  part  of  the 
building,  forming  another  portico  beneath  the  Corinthian 
one?  There  certainly  was  no  very  great  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  doing- so ; and  it  might  have  been  far  better  ma- 
naged tlian  at  the  new  ])alace,  by  placing  beneath  the  ten 
columns  above,  four  columns  in  antis  below,  affording  five 
open  intercolumns,  the  angles  of  this  sub-structure  being- 
formed  by  solid  walls  of  masonry  of  equal  extent  to  three 
columns  and  two  intercolumns  above;  liy  which  means 
the  tottering  scatfold-like  appearance  of  two  rows  of  insu- 
lated columns,  placed  one  over  the  other,  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  some  originality  and  propriety  of  exju-ession 
would  have  been  ob.tained.  Nevertheless,  as  the  lower 
cohimns  must  have  been  very  diminutive  in  height,  unless 
the  whole  of  the  basement  had  been  a little  higher;  and 
as  even  sucli  partial  degree  of  intercolumniation  might 
liave  been  considered  solicistical  by  those  wlio  deprecate 
it  altogether,  we  are  much  better  jileased  with  what  the 
architect  has  actually  done. 

^Vhile  tliis  suli-stiucture  harmonizes  admirably  with  the 
portico,  and  displays  it  to  the  utmost  advantage,  the 
columns  being  thus  jilaccd  on  the  .summit  of  an  artificial 
slope,  forming  a massive  basis  to  the  edifice  raised  upon 
it:  1 he  objection  urged — rat  her  too  rigorously  it  must  be 
admitted  by  seme— against  columns  being  elevated  upon 
anything  lottier  than  a stylobate  proportioned  to  fliem,  is 
ovci  come  ; because,  if  not  from  immediately  below,  tliey 
niay  be  viewed  in  their  full  effect  from  about  midway  of 
the  ascent. 

b\'e  now  come  to  examine  the  portico  itself.  Were  this 
feat  me  ollierwise  unimportant,  it  would  at  east  deserve 
attention,  as  being  the  only  specimen  we  possess  ol 
a decastyle  jiortico  ; added  to  which,  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  close  mtcrcoluuuiiation,  a circumstance  that  con- 


tributes in  no  trifling  degree  to  the  combined  effect 
of  richness  and  simplicity.  Neither  is  this  latter  less 
favourable  to  brilliancy  and  relief,  because,  owdng  to 
the  narrowness  of  the  spaces  hetw'een  them,  the  co- 
lumns show  themselves  upon  an  obscure  ground.  In 
comparison  with  its  extent  in  front,  the  projection  of  the 
portico  is  not  very  great,  it  being  only  two  intercolumns  ; 
yet  here  we  think  Mr.  Wilkins  has  shown  much  discrimi- 
nation ; for,  while  he  has  avoided  bringing  the  portico  so 
far  out  as  to  cut  up  the  general  aspect  of  the  fa9ade,  un- 
less when  viewed  nearly  from  the  centre — and  even  a 
single  additional  intercolumn  would  have  occasioned  this 
— he  lias  given  ample  space  within,  by  carrying  it  back 
nearly  as  much  as  it  is  advanced.  Hence  it  is  of  a com- 
pound class,  being  paitly  recessed  within  the  building, 
and  partly  prostyle  or  advanced ; and  this  species  of 
portico  is,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  a mere  prostyle 
attached  to  the  centre  of  a fayade,  inasmuch  as,  besides 
producing  greater  variety  of  form,  it  seems  better  motived, 
and,  by  being  partly  inserted  into  the  main  structure, 
more  firmly  connected  with  it. 

In  their  remarks  on  porticos  critics  are  apt  to  confine 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  external  elevation,  without 
any  notice  of  the  inner  one.  Thus  those  w-ho  cry  up  tlie 
portico  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  are  altogether  silent,  and 
very  discreetly  so,  in  regard  to  its  interior  elevation, 
wliicli  is  in  a style  so  much  the  reverse  of  the  other,  that 
if  a drawing  of  that  part  alone,  with  its  detestable  and 
detestably  disposed  doors  and  windows,  were  shown  to  any 
one,  he  could  not  possibly  imagine  it  was  intended  to  ac- 
company and  to  serve  as  the  background  to  a range  of  Co- 
rintlnan  columns.  But  if  St.  Martin’s  is  benefited  by  all  else 
save  its  columns  being  passed  over,  the  portico  of  the  Lon- 
don Lhiiversity  would  not  have  justice  done  it,  were  it  left  to 
be  supposed  that  the  wall  behind  the  columns  were  pierced 
with  windows,  which,  independently  of  their  being  inju- 
rious to  architectural  character,  would,  in  such  a situation, 
be  too  much  darkened  by  the  projection  before  them. 
This  portico  has  no  such  drawbacks  ; it  is  all  of  a piece, 
and  quite  consistent  in  style.  A single  doorway,  of  ample 
propoitions  and  tasteful  design,  is  the  only  thing  of  the 
kind  that  discovers  itself  beyond  the  columns, — the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  ti-anquil  dignity,  set  off  by 
breadth  and  repose,  marks  the  ensemble  of  this  portico, 
and  confers  upon  it  additional  loveliness.  As  respects  tlie 
general  composition,  too,  this  portion  of  the  structure  is 
finely  arranged,  being  carried  up  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  facade,  whereby  all  the  beauty  of  its  outline  is  fully 
developed;  the  whole,  including-  the  dome  rising  behind, 
forming  an  exceedingly  rich  and  chaste  piece  of  design. 

We  think,  however,  that  excepting  the  architrave, 
which  is  its  most  decorated  part,  the  rest  of  the  entabla- 
ture of  this  portico  is  by  far  too  plain  for  the  columns, 
W'hose  shafts  are  fluted,  and  whose  number  alone  within 
such  space  produces  a character  of  fulness  and  richness 
which  required  something  of  corresponding  effect  in  the 
cornice  ; whereas  this  latter  is  narrow  and  plain,  and  has 
only  dentils.  If  modillions  were  rejected  as  being  more 
Homan  than  Greek,  and  therefore  hardly  suitable  for  the 
rest  of  the  detail,  still  a sufficient  degree  of  embellishment 
was  attainable  by  other  means.  The  raking  cornices  of 
the  pediment  are  still  plainer,  having  no  enrichment 
w hatever,  and  the  epitithedas  or  cymatiuni  being  exceed- 
ingly small.  This  may  be  borne  out  by  Greek  precedent  ; 
and  had  such  precedent  been  adopted  to  its  full  extent, 
the  feebleness  and  poverty  thus  occasioned  would  have 
disappeared,  because  the  tympanum  of  a Greek  pediment 
would  have  been  enriched  with  sculpture  ; so  that  there 
would  be  a due  and, natural  climax  of  richness,  the  highly- 
decoiatcd  pediment  being  still  more  luxuriant  than  the 
columns  themselves.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  such 
embellishment  was  out  of  the  question  here  ; but  then  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  architect  to  proceed  accordingly, 
ami  to  render  more  than  usually  ornamental  what  he  re- 
tained, in  order  to  make  some  amends  for  w hat  he  omit  ted. 
The  question  is  not  what  the  Greeks  did  do  when  they 
filled  a pediment  with  sculpture,  but  liow  they  would  have 
treated  it  were  the  tympanum  intended  to  be  left  plain; 
— would  they  in  such  case  have  contented  themselves 
with  rude  cornices  like  those  we  here  behold,  as  a con- 
sistent finish  for  a Corinthian  portico  ?— we  apprehend 
not. 

With  this  not  exactly  trifling  deduction  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  its  merits,  tve  clieerfully  add  our  quantum  of 
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approbation  to  the  praises  already  bestowed  upon  the 
portico  of  the  London  University.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  we  possess,  and  in  the 
number  of  its  columns  offers  a sample  of  magnificence 
different  from  that  of  any  piece  of  architecture  in  the  me- 
tropolis. There  is  still  room,  however,  for  achieving  some- 
thing more  than  we  here  behold.  We  have  as  yet  no 
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example  of  a portico  much  exceeding  the  average  dimen- 
sions as  regards  the  height  of  its  columns  ; neither  have 
any  of  our  architects  cared  to  deviate  from  their  usual  track, 
so  far  as  to  adopt  the  truly  classical,  and  no  less  pic- 
turesque, system  of  placing  an  inner  row  of  columns  be- 
hind the  first. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Mr.  Pringle. — We  grieve  to  have  this  week  to  record  the  death 
of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  excellent  of  men,  our  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Pringle,  lately  Secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
He  e.xpired,  after  an  illness  of  some  months,  on  Thursday  the 
4th  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Bryanston-square.  IMr.  Pringle, 
who  was  a native  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  has  himself  told  us  in 
great  part  the  story  of  his  life  in  his  work,  published  a few  mouths 
aao,  entitled  ‘ African  Sketches.’  Its  chief  passages  were  his  first 
ap|)earance  as  an  author,  while  employed,  we  believe,  as  a clerk 
in  the  Kegister  Office  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  publication  of  a poem 
of  some  length,  which  was  an  avowed  but  a very  happy  and  spi- 
rited imitation  oft  he  style  ot  Walter  Scott — his  connexion  with 
‘ Blackwood’s  Magazine,’  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators 
and  the  editor  for  the  first  six  months  of  its  existence  (it  then 
stood  on  the  liberal  side  in  politics)— his  subsequent  emigration 
at  the  head  of  a little  band,  of  which  his  father,  brothers,  and 
other  near  connexions  formed  a part,  to  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 
—the  battle  he  had  to  fight  in  that  settlement  with  the  arbitrary 
attempts  of  the  governor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset — his  return  alter 
a few  years  to  England — and  finally,  his  long,  strenuous,  and 
untiring  exertions  in  the  catise  of  negro  emancipation,  lhat 
cause  gained,  it  might  almost  be  said  ot  him,  as  ot  ^Vilbetfoice, 
that  the  great  purpose  of  his  life  was  accomplished  ; and  his 
name,  too,  must  ever  stand  among  the  most  highly-honoured  in 
the  history  of  the  protracted  struggle  which  he  so  efficiently  aided 
in  conducting  to  its  late  victorious  termination.  Besides  the 
work  we  have  already  mentioned,  IMr.  Pringle  was  the  author  of 
a volume  of  poetry,  published  some  years  ago,  and  alsi)  of  many 
occasional  pieces — all  breathing  the  quiet  and  deep  feeling  which 
was  the  nature  of  the  man,  and  iiill  of  the  inspiration  ot  one  ot 
the  gentlest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  manliest,  hearts  that 
ever  beat.  Many  of  his  later  compositions  may  be  found  in  the 
volumes  of  the  aunual  called  ‘ Friendship’s  Offering,’  of  which 
he  was  for  some  years  the  editor.  When  he  seemed  to  be  reco- 
vering  from  his  last  illness,  his  services  being  no  longer  reipiired 
by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  he  proposed  again  to  leave  England 
and  to  rejoin  his  venerable  father  and  his  other  relatives  in  South 
Africa.  Had  the  ship,  in  which  he  was  to  go  out,  sailed  a few 
days  sooner  than  it  did,  he  would  have  departed  with  her  ; but 
it  pleased  Heaven  that  he  should  close  his  eyes  in  his  native  land. 
Mr.  Pringle,  who  was  in  his  forty-sixth  year,  has  left  a widow, 
but  no  family. 

Royal  Society.— One  of  the  royal  medals  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Lubbock,  for  his  investigations  of  the  tides  contained  in  the 
‘ Philosophical  Transactions  and  the  other  to  Blr.  Lyell,  for  his 
work  entitled  ‘ Principles  of  Geology.’  The  Copley  medal  has 
been  awarded  to  Professor  Plana,  for  his  work  entitled  ‘ Theorie 
du  Movement  de  la  Lune.’ 

Aerolites. — Berzelius,  the  eminent  Swedish  chemist,  in  a memoir 
lately  read  before  the  Academy  ot  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Stockholm, 
has  advocated  the  opinion  that  meteoric  stones  proceed  from  some 
other  body  than  the  earth.  He  is  disposed  to  infer  that  the 
planets  are  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  our  own  globe ; and 
he  gives  it  as  the  most  rational  conjecture  which  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  enables  us  to  form,  that  such  stones  are 
the  consequences  of  volcanic  emissions,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
found  to  consist  partly  of  the  same  substances  as  those  which 
compose  the  masses  discharged  from  our  own  volcanoes.  And  he 
is  inclined  to  think,  that  the  moon  being  full  of  craters,  visible 
with  the  aid  of  a telescope,  these  meteorolites  proceed  from  that 
planet.  Very  strong  arguments  are  adduced  in  the  course  of  his 
memoir  in  support  of  this  conjecture. 

Enquiry  is  now  making  by  the  Society  of  Friends  throughout 
England  as  to  the  average  length  of  life  of  persons  belonging  to 
their  Society,  as  compared  with  that  ot  other  individuals.  1 he 
result  is  generally  highly  favourable  to  the  superior  longevity  of 
Quakers,  but  in  Chesterfield  particularly  so,  as  the  following 
statement  plainly  shows.  The  good  effect  of  living  with  tempe- 
rance and  frugality  could  not  be  more  plainly,  demonstrated  : — 
United  ages  of  100  successive  burials  in  Chesterfield  churchyard, 
ending  lOth  November,  1834—2510  years  8 months,  averaging 
25  years  2 months,  of  whom  2 reached  the  age  ot  80  years  and 
upwards,  and  12  reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards. 
United  ages  of  100  successive  burials  of  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  ending  27th  No- 
vember, 1834:— 4700  years  7 months,  averaging  4?  years  10 
months,  of  whom  10  reached  the  age  of  80  and  upwards,  aud  30 
reached  the  age  of  70  and  uinvMds.—  ChesterJklU  Courier. 


Population  of  the  Morea. — The  Greek  government  made  some 
efforts  previously  to  1831  to  obtain  materials  for  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  population  of  the  Morea;  but  their  endeavours  were 
crowned  with  rather  indifferent  success.  At  that  period,  how- 
ever, it  was  considered  that  the  population  of  the  peninsula 
amounted  to  308,805  persons.  The  scientific  commission  which 
the  French  government  sent  out  in  1829  directed  particular  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  the  following  table  states  the  results 
of  the  most  exact  information  they  were  able  to  olitaiu,  arranged 
under  the  territorial  divisions  adopted  by  the  President,  Capo 


d’Istrias 

Epitropics. 

1.  Argolis 


2.  Arcadia 


3.  Achaia 


4.  Elis 


5.  Upper  Messenia 


C.  Lower  Messenia 


7.  Laconia 


Eparchies. 
t Argos 
J Corinth 
j Kato-Nakhage 
(Naiiplia 

iHagios  P6tros 
Karytoona 
Phanari 
Tripolitza 

{Kalavrita 
Vostitsa 
Patras 
1 Gastouni 
\ Pyrgos  . 

iArkadia  . 
Koron 
Modon 
Navarin 
Nisi 

Kalamata 
Emblakika 
Androiisa 
Leondari 
Mikromani 
.W’estern  Sparta 

{Eastern  Sparta 
Mistra 
Monembasia 
Prastos 


Population, 

11,398 
20,110 
7,139 
9,097 
9,947 
34,012 
10,171 
14,381 
35.509 
3,080 
13,572 
22,708 
9,572 
15,931 
0,240 
3,025 
1 ,590 
2,280 
7,019 
4,520 
4,094 
7,070 
1,592 
18,480 
10,850 
31,102 
7-589 
5,852 


Total  . . . 330,300 

Music  of  the  Natives  of  Congo  in  Their musiciil  instru- 

ments are  not  very  perfect  or  very  agreeable.  The  principal  is 
the  tabret,  made  of  a log  of  the  mapan  {Boabah.,  Arlansoma  /hgi- 
tata),  a large  tree  very  common  in  Africa,  sometimes  of  35  teet 
in  circumference,  hollowed  out,  aud  closed  at  one  end  vyith  goat- 
skin. It  varies  in  its  form,  but  the  sound  is  always  imperfect, 
and  it  is  beaten  with  the  hands.  They  have  also  trumpets  of 
ivory  and  of  wood,  and  a rude  sort  of  violin  of  three  strings, 
which  they  play  with  the  fingers.  It  is  this  instrument  which 
they  use  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  songs  ; but  the  sound  is 
discordant  and  disagreeable,  because  they  know  not  how  to  pro- 
portion the  thickness  of  the  strings,  and  are  not  able  to  modify 
their  tension.  Their  vocal  music  is  much  superior  to  their  instru- 
mental. Their  songs  have,  it  is  true,  but  little  melody ; but  they 
seem  to  have  an  acute  feeling  of  the  occasionally  harmonious 
effects  which  they  obtain  themselves,  or  hear  produced  by  others. 

Book  Trade;  England  and  France. — According  to  the  French 
returns,  there  would  not  appear  to  have  been  any  great  increase 
of  late  years  in  the  exportation  of  books  from  1 ranee  to  England  ; 
for  in  1821  their  value  was  18,300/.,  and  in  1832,  17,410/.  ihe 
largest  exportation  took  place  in  1825,  when  it  amounted  to 
30  580/.  The  importations  also  of  books  from  England  into 
France  have  not  materially  increased  ; in  1821  the  amount  was 
4410/.,  and  in  1832,  5250/.  ; the  largest  importation  occurred  in 
1830  when  it  amounted  to  0170/.,  and  the  smallest  was  in  1824, 
when  it  did  not  exceed  3850/.  The  total  value  of  the  books  ex- 
ported from  France  to  England  during  the  twelve  years  between 
1821  and  1832  was  0,834.879  francs,  or  273,’395/.  sterling,  which 
gives  an  average  of  22,782/.  per  annum ; whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  value  of  the  books  exported  from  England  to  1*  ranee  was 
but  1,421,035  francs,  or  50,865/.,  w'hich  gives  a yearly  average  of 
4738/.  15s.  only,  it  is  estimated  tliat  the  number  of  volumes  an- 
nually exported  from  France  to  England  is  400,000  ; but  that 
the  former  country  does  not  import  from  the  latter  more  than 
80,000  volumes  a-year, 
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The  Bears  of  Elisha. — About  900  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  a troop  of  abaiuioneO  yoiitlis,  who  were  deriding  the  prophet 
Elisha,  were  set  upon  by  two  iiears,  and  fifty-two  of  the  number 
were  destroyed  : the  occurrence  took  place  at  Belh-el,  near  Jeri- 
cho, in  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  Such  is  the  narrative  given 
in  the  Old  Testament — 2 Kings,  ch.  ii.  and  iii.  This  bear  is 
probably  the  first  mentioned  in  liistory,  and  on  this  account,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  merits  more  attention  than  it  lias  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Of  all  the  European  travellers  who  traversed  this  part  of 
Asia,  no  one  until  of  late  years  has  noticed  tliis  animal.  About 
twenty  years  ago,  however,  Seetzen,  a German,  in  e.s:ploring  this 
country,  learned  that  the  Arabic  name  for  bear  was  given  in 
Palestine  to  a domesticated  animal,  and  he  was  likewise  informed 
that  bears  did  exist  in  the  mountains.  Ehrenberg  is  the  only 
person  who  has  succeeded  in  re-discovering  this  species  of  bear,  and 
having  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  an  individual  of  the  species, 
and  having  e.xamined  several  skins,  has  been  enabled  to  give  a 
precise  account  of  it.  He  calls  this  species  the  Ursus  Syrtacus. 
The  bear  which  he  killed  was  a young  female,  measuring  four  feet 
two  inches  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which 
was  six  inches  in  length.  The  colour  of  the  whole  skin  was  of  a 
yellowish  white,  but  it  is  said  to  become  sometimes  spotted 
with  brown,  and  even  sometimes  brown  all  over.  These  change.s, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  female  specimen,  seem  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  rubbing  off  of  the  long  silky  hair,  so  that  the  woolly  tmder- 
fur  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  short  hair  of  the  head,  which  is 
likewise  woolly,  are  exposed  to  view.  The  ears  are  long,  the 
forehead  sliahtly  arched,  and  a mane  with  hair  four  inches  long 
stands  up  between  the  shoulders.  The  silky  hair  of  the  Uts'is 
S)/riucus  reseml)les  that  of  the  ]iolar  bear  in  colour,  but  is  quite 
straight,  whilst  the  latter  has  a very  shaggy  coat;  and  the  woolly 
fur  of  the  one  contrasts  with  the  thin  under-coat  of  the  other. 
This  bear  is  found  only  in  the  parts  of  Lebanon  tiliout  Biseberra, 
which  is  also  called  Mtikmel;  it  plunders  the  fields  of  chick-pea 
{cierr  arie/ininn)  which  lie  nearest  to  the  region  of  snow.  Its  ex- 
crement, under  the  name  of  har-ed-dnh,  is  sold  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  as  a remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eye  ; its  gall  is  esteemed  as 
something  very  costly,  and  travellers  are  on  that  account  com- 
pelled to  return  it  to  the  native  hunters.  In  all  probability  the 
white  bear  which  was  seen  in  Kome  on  the  occasion  of  the 
triumph  over  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  not,  as  Cuvier  sup- 
posed, the  polar  bear,  but  a Syrian  animal.  Ehrenberg  has  also 
discovered  a black,  swarthy  bear  in  Africa;  and,bv  so  doing,  has 
conlirmed  tlie  statement  of  Pliny,  which  had  been  controverted 
by  some  naturalists,  and  absolutely  denied  by  Cuvier  and  others. 

Public  Libraries  in  France, — iVI.  Timotbee  Dehaves  has  collected 
some  intere.sting  information  relative  to  the  public  lilnaries  in  all 
the  departments  of  France,  excepting  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  In  these  85  departments  there  are,  altogether,  192  towns 
which  possess  public  libraries.  'J’he  most  important  (d'  lliem  are 
tliose  of  Troyes,  50.000  volumes  ; Marseilles,  ,35,000  ; Aix, 
75.000;  Caen, -10,000;  Dijon,  40,000 ; Besanqon,  50,000;  Bor- 
deaux, 115.000;  Versailles,  45.000;  Rouen,  28,000;  Amiens, 

42.000.  822  towns  with  from  3000  to  18.000  inhabitants  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  public  libraries.  The  192  towns  which  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  such  establishments  have,  collectively,  from 

2.000. 000  to  3,000,000  volumes,  which,  compared  with  the  total 
])opnlation  of  the  85  departments,  gives  1 volume  to  every  15 
inhabitants.  The  city  of  Paris  has  five  public  libraries,  contain, 
ing  in  all  1,373,000  volumes,  or  3 volumes  for  every  2 inhabi- 
tants. 

Municipal  Inquiry. — The  following  may  be  mentioned  among 
many  curious  tacts  which  have  recently  been  elicited  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  City  companies  : — The 
Painters  and  Paper  Stainers’  Company  have  control  over  all 
Jiainters  of  portraits  and  all  paintings  on  canvass,  e.xcept  over  the 
king’s  freemen.  This  power  was  granted  to  the  comjiany  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  ungainly  likenesses  of  her 
Majesty. — The  Lord  Mayor  in  the  time  of  Henry  \’II.  was 
styled  '•  Most  Worshipful  .Sovereign.” — The  fines  and'  fees  of  the 
Combmakers’  (.’ompany  are  exceedingly  low;  and  such  of  the 
poorer  classes  as  .sought  the  freedom  of  the  City  liave  generally 
obtained  it  through  that  company. 

Pecent  Fureiffn  Publications,  No.  1 1. — The  works  marked  * are 
in  the  press,  the  remainder  are  published  or  in  course  of  publi- 
cation — ( I'rench  Works.)  Mar  rat  et  Dupont,  ‘ Pastes  de  la  Re- 

v(d.  Iranc.  1787  a 1835;’  40  to  45  [larts,  at  ^ fr.  each. — *‘Hlst. 
de  la  Convention  Nationaled'api  cs  elle.meme  ;’  to  consist  of  0 vols. 
Ih'o — "A.  Puhot,  ‘ Hist.  Litteiaire de  la  Grande  Bretagne  ;’  0 vols. 
8vo. — * Fuurnaraki,  ‘ CEuvres  Posthumes  de  A.  Coray;’  0 vols. 
8vo.  each  8 Ir. — * Duch.  d' Abrantes,  ‘ Scenes  de  la  \ ie  Espagnole 
2 vols.  8vo. — * Baron  d'  [lausscz,  ‘ Vov.  il’un  Exile;’  2 vols.  8vo. 
— C.  J.  Tcmmincli,  ‘Manuel  tl’Ornithologie  ;’  3rd  part — Gail  et 
Lanyuevillc,  ‘ Gramm,  raisonnee  de  la  Langue  Grecqne,  iiar  A. 
Mattbioe ;’  2nd  pi.  (Syntax)  8vo.  13L  fr. — ./.  B.  Say,  ' Catdehisme 
d'Kconomie  Politique;’  4th  edit.  12mo.  3 fr. — //aa/cr  et  autres, 

‘ .Siatistiipies  des  principales  Manufactures,  &c.  de  France  et  des 
Pays  etrangers;’  4to.  to  be  completed  in  4 vols.  ^ fr.  per  part. 


J.  C.  Ji'erner,  ‘ Atlas  des  Olseaux  d’Europe;’  part  xxxi.  8vo.  3 fr. 
50  c. — Dezeimeris,  ‘ Diction.  Ilistor.  de  la  Medecine.  Anc.  et  Mod. ;’ 
vol.  2,  (D-Fou)  8vo.  5^  fr. — Milne- Edwards,  ‘ Elemens  de  Zoolo- 
gie  ;’  2nd  part  ( Mammiferae).  8vo.  4 fr. — London,  ‘ Annales  du 
Musee,  salon  de  1834  ;’  3 fr.  per  part. — Capit.  Dupaicc,  ‘ .4ntiqui- 
tes  Mexicaines;  relation  de  ses  trois  Expeditions  en  1805,  180C, 
et  1807  in  parts,  with  8 sh.  .and  12  pi.  fob,  j>l.  40  fr.  col.  00  fr. — 
Michaud  et  Poujonlat,  ‘ Correspondance  d'Orient,  1830-31;’  tome 
5,  8vo.  7j  fc-  One  more  vol.  to  follow. — Titsinij,  ‘ Nipou,  &c.  on 
Annales  des  Empereurs  du  Japon. ;’  4to. — Salle,  ‘ Vie  Politique 
du  Marechal  Soult ;’  8vo.  CiV  fr. — Baron  Unpin,  ‘Hist,  ailminis- 
trat.  des  Communes;’  8vo.  5 fr. — Lernnnier.  ‘ Introd.  generale  a 
I'Hist.  du  Droit  ;’  8vo.  8 fr. — Mezieres,  ‘ Hist,  critiq.  de  la  Lit- 
terature  Anglaise;’  (Ilistoire,  Roman,  Genre  Epistolaire)  ; 3 vols. 
8vo.  22J  fr. — ‘ Memoires  de  I’Academie  Royale  de  Medecine  ;’  1st 
part  of  vol.  iv.  4to.  per  vol.  20  fr. — Bourgery,  ‘ L’Anatomie  de 

1 Homme;’  with  j)l , i>art  21,8  fr. ; to  consist  of  30  pts. — Puinsnl, 

‘ Elemens  de  Statistique  ;’  Cthed.  8vo.  0 fr. — Geringer  etChabrrhe, 
‘ I/Iude  Franqaise;’  fob  15  fr.  per  pt.;  to  consist  of  24  jits. — Gar- 
cin,  ‘ Ilistoire  et  Topographie  de  la  Ville  de  hlarseille;’  8vo.  1st 
pt.;  1 fr.  ; to  form  2 vols.  8vo. — ‘ Notions  Ilistor.  Geo- 

grajdiiq.  etc.  du  Littor.  de  Dep.  des  Cotes  du  Nord  ;’  2 vols.  8vo. 
12  fr.  — Fictor  Hugo,  ‘ Qanvres  completes  ;’  2 vols.  8vo.  I5fr. — 
Chateaubriand,''  Qiuvres com])letes  ;’  22  vol.  8vo.  3^  fr.earh  vol. — 
Laisne,  ‘Archives  Geuealogiq.  et  Historiq.  de  la  Noble.sse  de 
France;’  tome  iv.  8vo. — (German  Works.)  Dr.  Sachs,  ‘Homo- 
opathie  n.  Herr  Kopp  ;’  1.  8vo.  l^dolb — IF.  G.  Becker,  ‘ Augus- 
teum,  or  ancient  Monum.  at  Dresden  ;’  ed.  and  enlarged  by  IV.  A. 
Becker,  2nd  ed.,  parts  xi.  xii.,  1 d.  21  gr. — G.  IF.  F.  Hegel’s 
‘ Works  ;’  vol.  10  ( llissertations)  ; 1.  8vo.  2 d. — E.  lieinhold,  ‘ Ex. 
posit,  of  Metaphysics  ;’  8vo.  2 d.  8 gr. — Keferstein,  ‘ Nat.  History 
ot  the  Globe  ;’  2 vols.  8vo.  5 d.  12  g. — ‘ Transactions  of  the  Acad, 
of  Naturalists  at  Bonn;’  vol.  xvi.  sup])lem.41  pi.  1.  4to.  8dolb — 
C.  Milsi  herlich,  ‘ Manual  of  Chemistry;’  2nd  eii.  1st  vol.  ; part  ii. 
1.  8vo.  1 d.  8 gr. — J.  Berzelius,  ‘ Annual  Report  on  the  progress 
of  Physical  Science;’  translated  by  Woehler;  1.  8vo.  If  d. — Von 
Giilich,  ‘ On  the  present  State  of  English  and  German  Commerce, 
&c.;’  ovo.  1 d. — Kleinschrod,  ‘ On  the  Junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  by  Canal;’  (official)  ; 8vo.  10  gr. — Bergyren,  ‘ Travels  in 
Europe  and  the  East;’  translated  from  the  Swedish.  Three  pts. 
8vo.  3 doll  — Fun  Bulaw,  ‘ The  Forests  of  Germany;’  1.  Ovo.  IJd. 
— 'Dr.  Diiimann,  ‘ Hist,  of  Rome  in  its  transition  from  a Repub- 
lican to  a Monarchical  Constitution ;’  4 vols.  Ovo.  with  genealovi- 
cal  tables.  (Vol.  1 has  appeared.) — Ideter,  ‘ Aristotelis  Meteo- 
rologicor.  libri  iv. ;’  vol.  i.  1.  8vo.  4 d. — Prof.  Klug,  ‘Annals  of  En- 
tomology ;’  vol.  1.  Ovo.  2 d. — IFeitzel,  ‘Letters  from  the  Rhine;’ 
Ovo.  2^  (I. — IFimmer,  ‘ Gerib  Hist,  of  Voy.  of  Discovery  by  Land 
and  Sea;’  1.  Ovo.  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  l^d. — Berghaus,  ‘ Cabinet  Li- 
brary of  the  most  recent  Travels  and  Researches  into  Countries, 
&c.’  1.  8vo.  vol.  1.  2^d. — L.  Hanke,  ‘The  Princes  and  People  of 

Southein  Europe  in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries;’  vol.  ii.  24  d. 

Voigt,  ‘History  of  Prussia;’  vol.  vi.  (1393-1407),  Ovo.  ‘2d. 

Gddicke,  ‘ Statistics  of  German  Literature,  1810,  1032,  and 
1833;’  8vo.  | d. — Fnn  Binterjeld,  ‘jGabrieli  atid  his  Times;’  3 v. 
with  157  fob  pi.  of  music,  10  d. — Bopp,  ‘ Critical  Grammar  of  San- 
ski'it,’  in  abridgment;  2A  d. — Heichenbnch,  ‘The  Grasses  and 
Cyperoideae  of  the  Germ.  Flora;’  1st  part,  with  50  pb  4to.;  plain 
4 d.  col.7i  d. — Hagenbach,  ‘ Tentamen  Florae  Basileensis  ;'  vol.  ii. 
8vo.  1 d.  0 gr. — llelwing,  ‘ Hist,  of  the  Prussian  State;’  vol.  i. 
part  2,  8vo.  3^  d. — I’reuss,  ‘ Records  for  the  Hist,  of  the  Life  of 
Frederic  the  Great  ;’  part  v.  Ovo.  li  d. — Nietnnnn,'  Historv  of  the 
Counts  of  Mansfeld  ;’  Ovo.  d. — F.  Bluir.e,  ‘ Bibliotheca  Li- 

brorum  Manuscriptorum  Italica;’  Ovo.  1 d. — Dr.  E.  G.  Graff, 

‘ Treasury  of  the  Did  High  German  Language,  or  Dictionarv 
&c  ;’  vol.  i.  parti. 4to.  l)jd. — IFnc/z/er,*  I>ectures  on  theHist.of  the 
National  Ijiterature  of  Germany;’  2nd.  ed.  enlarged,  Svo.  2 vols. 

2 d. — Prof.  Thibault,  ‘ Applicat.  of  Linear  Perspective  to  the  -Arts 
of  Design  ;’  transb  by  Keindel ; 54  pb  1.  4lo.  9 d.—Frof.  Littrnw, 

‘ The  Heavens,  their  Globes,  and  Phenomena;’  vol.  i.  partii.  12 
gr. — liotleck  and  IFelcher,  ‘ Encyclopedia  of  State  Sciences  ;’  vol. 
i.  part  i.  at  12  gr.  per  part.— ‘.Annals  of  the  Imper. 
Polytechnic  Institute  iu  A'ienna;’  in  conj.  with  the  professors  of 
the  P.  L,  vol.  xviii.  1.  Ovo.  with  5 [d.  3d. — F.  G.  Doering,  ‘ C. 
Valer.  Catulli  Veronens.  Carmina  ;’  Ovo.  IJ  d.— (Dutch  W'orks) 
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VOYAGE  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC. 

Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the 
years  1828-29-30,  performed  in  H.  M.  Sloop  Chanticleer,  under 
the  command  of  the  late  Captain  Henry  Foster,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
By  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  From 
the  private  Journal  of  W.  H.  B.  Webster,  Surgeon  of  the 
Sloop.  In  2 vols.  post  8vo.  Loudon  : Richard  Bentley. 

The  late  lamented  Captain  Henry  Foster  was  a very  dis- 
tinguished officer,  and  a man  of  many  virtues  and  scien- 
tific acquirements.  As  a sailor,  he  was  brought  up  in  an 
excellent  school;  and  the  nature  of  the  surveying  and 
other  services  in  which  he  was  frequently  engaged,  ren- 
dered necessary  an  attention  to  the  more  scientific  parts 
of  his  profession.  While  a midshipman,  between  the 
years  1817  and  1824,  he  visited  the  Columbia  river  with 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  establish  the  boundary- 
line between  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  ; and  there  he  was  employed  in  surveying 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  He  was  in  the  Creole,  with 
Commodore  Bowles,  when  he  made  a survey  of  the  north 
shore  of  La  Plata,  which  was  of  great  service  in  con- 
structing our  present  chart  of  tliat  river ; he  was  after- 
wards with  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  the  Conway,  where  his 
scientific  qualifications  were  brought  still  more  fully  into  ac- 
tion, for,  in  addition  to  his  employment  in  surveying,  he  was 
then  intrusted  with  the  use  of  a collection  of  astronomical 
instruments,  which  had  been  supplied  to  Captain  Hall  by 
the  Board  of  Longitude.  With  these  instruments  he  made 
some  excellent  observations,  which,  with  his  pendulum 
experiments — the  first  he  undertook — obtained  his  admis- 
sion into  the  Royal  Society.  He  w^as  next  in  tlie  Griper, 
on  her  voyage  with  Captain  Sabine  to  the  coasts  of  Green- 
land and  Norway,  on  his  return  from  which,  in  1824,  he 
was  made  lieutenant.  He  was  also  one  of  the  North  Pole 
men,  or — as  sailors  say  familiarly — one  of  the  Polar 
hears.  He  accompanied,  in  quality  of  astronomer,  Sir 
Edward  Parry,  on  the  unsuccessful  voyage  in  which  the 
Fury  was  lost  in  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet.  There,  during  the 
long  leisure  of  an  arctic  winter,  he  employed  himself  in 
making  some  exceedingly  interesting  experiments  on 
magnetism,  refraction,  and  the  velocity  of  sound,  besides 
attending  to  those  connected  with  latitude,1ongitude,  &c. 
For  these  observations,  on  his  return  with  the  last  unsuc- 
cessful expedition  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  that  had  attempted 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  from  Spitzbergen,  Lieutenant 
Foster  was  rewarded  with  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and,  half  an  hour  after,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander.  His  appointment  to  the  Chanticleer,  which 
was  destined  to  be  the  last  deck  he  should  ever  tread, 
took  place  a few  days  afterwards. 

voL.  n. 


The  Chanticleer’s  voyage  was  designed  expressly  for 
the  employment  of  Captain  Foster,  and  for  purely  scien- 
tific purposes. 

“The  principal  object  of  the  voyage”  (says  Mr.  Webster) 
“ was  to  ascertain  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  liy  a series  of 
pendulum  experiments,  at  various  places  in  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.  This  method  of  solving  a problem  wliich 
still  occupies  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  depends  upon  the 
force  of  gravity  at  different  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  pro- 
ducing a greater  or  less  number  of  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in 
a certain  space  of  time,  which  is  found  to  vary  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  place  of  observation  from  the  earth’s  centre.  From 
these  observations  the  radius  of  the  earth  is  obtained  in  various 
northern  and  southern  latitudes,  from  which  its  figure  is  inferred 
by  calculation.  Another  object  contemplated  in  the  voyage,  and 
one  of  tlie  first  importance  in  navigation,  was  to  measure  accu- 
rately the  meridian  distances,  by  means  of  chronometers,  between 
tlie  various  places  visited  by  the  Chanticleer.  Several  other 
inquiries  relating  to  meteorology,  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  mag- 
netism, and  the  usual  details  connected  with  navigation,  were 
combined  with  the  foregoing,  and  served  to  render  the  voyage 
highly  interesting  to  men  of  science.” 

Among  the  results  of  this  voyage  was  the  determination, 
by  Captain  Forster  and  his  officers,  of  the  longitude  of  no 
fewer  than  twenty-nine  important  points.  The  total  num- 
ber of  pendulum  experiments  made  was  1017  sets  ; and  as 
each  of  the  sets  consisted,  on  an  average,  of  nearly  twenty 
coincidences,  the  total  number  of  coincidences  taken  at 
the  fourteen  stations  was  about  20,000,  and  occupied  about 
2710  hours,  thus  furnishing  a series  more  extensive  and 
varied  than  any  ever  before  attempted  by  any  individual. 

Among  the  fourteen  stations  where  the  pendulums  were 
swung  in  the  course  of  the  long  voyage,  are  Monte  Video. 
Staten  Island,  South  Shetland,  Cape  Horn,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  St.  Helena,  Ascension  Island,  Fernando  de  No- 
ronha,  Para,  Trinidad,  and  Porto  Bello.  Some  of  these 
places,  with  their  singular  geology,  natural  history,  &c., 
are  little  known  in  books.  From  the  long  stay,  for  the 
sake  of  the  experiments,  which  the  Chanticleer  made  at  all 
of  them,  Mr.  Webster  had  ample  time  to  make  himself 
well  acquainted  with  them.  Though  his  talents  as  a writer 
and  narrator  are  not  of  a very  high  order,  he  has  furnished 
some  sufficiently  interesting  descriptions  of  what  he  has 
seen.  His  notes  on  natural  history  are  copious  and 
amusing,  but  we  regret  that  so  large  a portion  of  them 
should  be  put  in  small  type,  and  in  an  Appendix.  The 
account  of  the  great  guana  lizard  is  quite  as  important  in 
our  eyes,  as  the  information  that  the  married  ladies  of 
Trinidad  were  accustomed,  after  childbed,  to  be  churched  in 
their  maiden  names  yet  this  last  figures  in  the  body  of 

* This  anecdote,  however,  is  not  a bad  one.  It  may  he  added 
to  onr  copious  collection  of  West-lndian  “ Whims  and  Oddities.” 

“ On  one  of  these  occasions”  (says  the  surgeon),  “ whether 
accidentally  or  purposely  I do  not  know,  the  late  Sir  Ralph 
Woodford,  the  governor  of  Trinidad,  was  present.  The  clergy- 
man, in  the  usual  course  of  the  service,  said,  ‘ Miss  Mary  Anne 
Colton  begs  to  return  thanks  for  her  safe  deliverance  in  child- 
birth.’ ‘ What’s  that,’  said  Sir  Ralph,  rising  before  the  whole 
congregation  ? The  clergyman  repeated  the  sentence.  ‘ Pooh, 
Pooh  ''  said  the  governor,  ‘ let  us  have  no  more  of  that  non- 
sense !’  The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  custom  of  churching 
the  ladies  as  misses,  in  their  maiden  names,  was  dropped  for  their 
more  homely  ones  as  matrons  ; hut  I am  not  certain  whether  the 
officiating  clergyman  was  not  the  greatest  loser  by  the  change, 
for  to  ensure  the  delightful  sounds  of  the  maiden  name  being 
pronounced  in  the  ears  of  the  congregation,  a douceur  of  a dou- 
bloon (16  Spanish  dollars)  was  the  usual  reward,’" 
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the  volume,  while  the  first  lies,  at  the  fag  end  of  i 

it ; and  so  on  with  many  other  things.  Indeed,  Mr.  Web-  i 
ster’s  description  of  the  Palo  di  Vuca,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 

“ the  milk-bearing  cow-tree”  (wliich  is  by  far  the  best 
account  of  that  extraordinary  tree  we  have  as  yet  met 
with),  is  placed  in  the  same  disadvantagous  manner. 

The  Palo  di  Vaca  which  flourishes  in  Para,  in  South 
America,  is  among  the  loftiest  of  the  forest,  growing  to 
the  height  of  a hundred  feet  and  upwards.  It  bears  a de- 
licious edible  fruit,  tchich  has  the  united  flavour  of  straw- 
herries  mixed  with  creamy  and  its  trunk  yields  as  fine 
bowls  of  milk  as  those  from  a cow  ! 

“ It  seems  rather  startling,”  says  our  author,  “ to  talk  of  a tree 
yielding  milk,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  drunk  by  the  peop  e 
ill  large  miantitiesj  and  was  used  by  us  at  the  gun-room  table 
for  mixing  with  tea,  in  lieu  of  cow's  milk,  from  which  it  is  no 
ways  distinguishable  in  general  use.  The  milk  is  a rich,  white, 
hland  fluid,  without  odour,  and  of  the  taste  and  flavour  of  com- 
mon milk.  It  mixes  readily  with  tea  or  coffee,  without  curdling 
or  undergoing  any  change,  and  in  every  respect  seems  like  cow  s 
milk.  Boiling  water  does  not  alter  it.  It  keeps  unaltered  six  or 
seven  days  in  the  temperature  of  85°.  * * * * It  appears  to 

differ  from  all  the  known  milky  juices  of  plants,  and  to  apprMCh 
in  obvious  properties  to  animal  milk,  from  which  it  differs 
widely  in  chemical  composition.  There  is  no  cream  or  caseous 
(cheesey)  matter.  I kept  a bottle  of  the  niilk  until  our  arrival  at 
Trinidad,  eight  weeks  after  my  procuring  it,  when  it  was  sent  to 
the  Admiralty.  Some,  which  I had  myself,  had  then  separated 
into  a sourish  milky  water  and  a white  solid  mass,  which,  when 
taken  out  and  dried  in  the  air,  was  a white  inflammable  sub- 
stance. not  softening  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  melting  at 
143°,  tasteless,  insoluble  in  wateror  spirits,  and  resembling  white 
wax  more  than  any  other  substance  to  which  I could  compare  it. 

It  burned  with  a bright  agreeable  flame,  without  smell,  and  was 
neither  greasy  nor  resinous  ; I am  therefore  inclined  to  considei 
it  as  a species  of  wax.” 

To  complete  the  marvels  of  this  tree  we  must  mention, 
that  it  affords  the  most  valuable  timber  for  ship-building, 
and  that  it  is  so  used  in  the  dock-yard  at  Para. 

The  Chanticleer  appears  to  have  been  well  provided 
with  instruments,  and  to  have  had  an  excellent  picked 
crew  ; but  how  such  a vessel  should  have  been  chosen  lor 
such  a voyage,  we  confess,  puzzles  us.  The  government 
at  that  period  w'as  not  remarkable  lor  its  economy,  though, 
to  be  sure,  in  common  with  but  too  many  of  our  Cabinets, 
it  may  have  been  addicted  to  that  system  which  is  vul- 
garly called  “ saving  at  the  spike,  to  let  out  at  the  bung- 
hole,’  and  to  the  practice  of  a twopenny-hall'penny  par- 
simony, when  nothing  was  concerned  but  the  interests  of 
science  and  the  comforts  (perhaps  the  lives)  ol  a lew  brave 
and  skilful  men.  . 

Tlie  Chanticleer  was  a small  ten-gun  brig— the  worst 
class  of  vessels  that  ever  bothered  a poor  sailor,  or  disgraced 
the  Ih’itish  navy.  Seamen  call  them  in  derision  ^ his 
Majesty's  washing-tubs.”  For  the  voyage,  a small  mizen- 
mast  W'as  stuck  into  her,  and  she  was  ligged  as  a 
bark  ; but  unless  the  Chanticleer  had  other  properties 
than  the  hermapbrodized  ten-gun  brigs  we  have  been 
accpiainted  with,  she  could  not  be  much  the  better  for  the 
chano'c.  Her  stowage  was  so  confined  that  although  her 
whole  complement  amounted  only  to  fifty-seven  men,  in- 
cluding the  fifteen  officers  and  six  marines,  she  could  not 
carry  provisions  enough  for  three  months  at  a time.  On 
starting  from  Monte  Video  for  the  southern  extiemity  ot 
the  American  continent,  where  no  supplies  were  pro- 
curable, she  became  uneasy  from  the  weight  ot  the  neces- 
sary stocktaken  in  at  Monte  Video. 

“ 111  fact,’’  says  Iilr.  M'ebstor,  “ she  sank  twelve  inches  deeper 
into  the  water  than  ever  slie  had  been,  which  obliged  us  to  reduce 
sail,  and  to  arrange  the  provisions  oil  deck  aniid-ships,  clear  fioni 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.” 

And  yet,  from  the  small  quantity  of  water  taken  on 
board.  Captain  Foster  was  obliged  to  put  all  hands  on 
short  allowance  of  water,  only  live  days  after  sailing  Irom 
Flonte  Video.  For  the  same  reason,  or  a want  of  proper 
size  and  stowage  in  the  vessel,  while  they  were  employed 
about  the  bleak,  stormy,  inhospitable  regions  of  Cape 
Horn  and  Ticrra  del  Fuego,  where  something  more  than 
the  general  allowance  was  necessary,  both  sailors  and  offi- 
cers were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  two-thirds  of 
their  ordinary  rations — and  that  too  for  a considerable 
time.  We  hope  the  ne.xt  time  a ten-gun  brig  is  despatched 
on  such  a voyage,  that  a Lord,  or  at  least  a Secretary,  ol 
the  Admiralty  may  have  a berth  in  her,  in  order  to  obtain 


, correct  notion  of  the  danger,  tossing,  cracking,  squeez- 
ng,  and  half-starving  that  must  inevitably  take  place, 
dur  good-natured  surgeon  mentions  the  facts,  but  never 
itters  a word  of  complaint. 

The  Chanticleer,  however,  played  no  slippery  or  fatal 
rick  to  poor  Foster.  It  was  from  an  Indian  canoe  that 
ne  met  his  death.  He  had  almost  cornpleted  his  laborious 
duties  and  had  the  near  prospect  of  returning  home  to 
England,  w'ith  increased  reputation  and  honour,  when  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1831,  as  he  was  descending  the  river 
Chagres,  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  he  fell  out  of  the  canoe 
and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  not  found  until  three 
days  after.  His  much-attached  comrades  dug  his  grpe 
with  the  loose  thwart  of  a boat  and  an  axe  the  only  im- 
plements they  had  with  them:  they  then  wrapped  the 
body  in  the  union  jack  of  Old  England,  which,  like  Gene- 
ral Moore’s  war-cloak,  served  at  once  for  shroud  and  coffin 
—hastily  filled  in  the  grave,  and  then  wattled  it  over  so  as 
effectually  to  prevent  its  being  re-opened  by  any  beast  of 
prey.  There  was  one  lone  tree,  close  to  the  spot,  and  to 
this  they  nailed  a board  w'ith  an  inscription  rudely  cut  out 
with  a knife,  in  commemoration  of  the  sad  and  most  un- 
expected catastrophe.  This  lonely  tomb  lies  nearly  half- 
way between  Palamato  Viejo  and  Palamato  Nuevo.  Com- 
mander Forster  was  only  thirty-six  years  of  age.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Webster  relates  this  event, 
from  his  affectionate  recollections  of  his  shipmate,  and 
indeed  from  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  men  and  things 
generally,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  is  a kind,  w aim- 
hearted  person.  As  such,  w'e  cordially  wish  every  success 
to  himself  and  to  his  work.  W e have  done  by  it  what,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  none  of  the  puff-criticlings  have  done, 
or  will  do— we  have  read  the  two  volumes  fairly  through 
from  beginning  to  end. 


INSURRECTIONS  AT  LYONS. 

(Continued  from  our  last  Number.) 

We  now  pass  to  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  magistrates 
of  Lyons  and  other  high  local  authorities.  As  we  have 
already  stated,  the  silk  trade  had  suffered  from  the  shock 
of  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  The  transitory  cloud, 
however,  was  almost  passed  from  the  disk  of  prospeiity, 
and  business  was  rapidly  improving  in  the  autumn  of  1831, 
when  the  weavers  resolved  on  a general  “ turn  out,  and 
on  the  adoption  of  a tariff  or  unvarying  scale  of  prices  for 
their  work.  That  is  to  say— whether  the  manufacturers 
o'ained  much,  or  little,  or  even  lost,  by  the  sale  ot  such  a 
shawl,  or  such  a gown-piece,  they  (the  weavers)  were 
always  to  receive  precisely  the  same  sum  for  weaving  it. 
As  things  tlien  were,  this  was  an  open  declaration  ot  war 
against  the  rights  of  property.  But  considered  prospec- 
tively, and  supposing  the  working  men  should  hold  them- 
selves bound  by  this  irrevocable  tariff  the  Medean  law^ 
they  liad  imposed — it  was  also  an  attack  on  the  rights  ot 
industry,  for  the  prices  ot  work  might  rise,  as  in  fact  they 
did  rise,  considerably  higher  than  those  fixed  by  their  own 
tariff,  and  that  tooin  a short  tinie,or  just  before  they  began 
their  second  insurrection  in  1834.  It  the  w eaveis  contem- 
plated rendering  the  obligation  binding  on  one  side  onlj, 
or  that  the  taritt'  should  secure  them  against  &ny  decrease 
of  w'ages  without  securing  their  employers  against  any 
increase : why,  then  we  can  only  say  that  their  honesty 

was  on  a par  with  their  ignorance.  , , 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  notions  the  tariff  became 
the  war-horse  of  the  weavers,  on  which  they  determined 
to  vanquish  or  to  tall.  Early  in  October,  1831,  they  laid 
their  plan  before  the  mayor  and  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration ol  Lyons,  and  then  before  M.  Bouvier  Dumolart, 
the  prefect  of  the  Rhone  (the  highest  civil  authority  of  the 
province),  who  has  obtained  by  these  proceedings,  and  a 
lamentable  exhibition  of  folly,  a name  in  the  history  ol  lies 
country  whicli  few  will  envy  him.  These  gentlemen  had 
scarcely  more  business  to  interfere  in  the  question  at  issue 
than  had  the  lord  mayor  of  I.ondon  and  the  lord  lieute- 
nant of  the  county  of  York.  And  what  did  they  . lliey 
opened  a correspondence  with  the  relractory  workmen, 
they  formally  received  their  delegates,  and  then 
the  manufacturers  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
weavers  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  tariff!  from  such  a 
beginning  we  may  easily  guess  tlie  end. 

The  .Mairic  (or  municipality)  summoned  the  working 
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men  and  the  manufacturers  to  present  themselves  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  or  town-hall— and  in  equal  numbers  . 1 ne 

mayor  was  absent  from  Lyons,  and  his  representative,  alter 
having  caused  this  ill-assorted  meeting,  would  not  take 
the  cl-iair  or  preside  over  it,  but  left  the  opposing  “Berests 
to  their  own  violent  collision.  There  could  be  no  freedon 
of  opinion  and  debate.  But  the  question  they  met  upon 
■was  one  that  admitted  of  no  rational  discussion,  i he  ma- 
nufacturers trembled  before  the  number  of  the  working 
men,  who,  though  not  in  the  hall,  were  at  hand  in  the 
streets  and  public  places.  The  president  of  the  weavers 
improvised  a long  speech,  and  tlie  meeting  broke  up  with- 
out anything  being  either  settled  or  promised.  Our  author 
continues ; — 

“ Being  tiuis  officially  recognised  as  the  representatives  of  the 
weavers  in  the  question  of  the  tariff,  the  delegates  spread  the  idea 
that  the  principle  of  that  pact  or  convention  (the  tariff)  was  lolly 
admitted,  and  that  there  remained  nothing  to  do  lint  to  regulate 
the  prices  to  be  paid  them  for  all  their  different  kinds  of  vvoik. 

IM.  Dumolart,  the  prefect,  called  a new  meeting  at  the  1 re- 
fecture  on  Friday  the  21st  of  October,  1831.  There,  as  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  there  was  no  free  discussion  on  the  fundamental 
question— whether  they  ought  and  could  fix  the  price  for  every 
article  in  silk  weaved  in  all  the  city  of  Lyons  and  its  suburbs. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  proposed  that  the  meeting  should  de- 
clare itself  incompetent  to  decide  on  the  matter  ; but  this  opinion 
was  rejected.  The  chefs  d' ateliers,  or  head  weavers,  neither  dis- 
cussed nor  debated,  nor  gave  any  opinion ; they  only  imposed 
conditions.  A few  hours  after  the  meeting  separated,  and  at  the 
approach  of  night  the  civil  authorities  stuck  up  a notice  in  the 
streets,  announcing  that  the  manufacturers  were  convoked  for  the 
Monday  following,  to  name  their  delegates,  authorizing  them  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  delegates  of  the  working  men, 
and  adopt  the  tariff  which  should  be  put  into  effect  on  the  1st  ot 
November.  Thus  was  the  question  cut  short,  and  thencelorward 
the  weavers  considered  themselves  in  possession  of  an  accpnred 
right.  But  the  adhesion  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  tariff  was 
neither  free  nor  legal,— it  was  besides  incomplete  and  partial ; in 
fact,  very  few  of  those  capitalists  had  adopted  the  principle  cff 
that  measure  : the  consent  of  individuals  can  in  no  case  carry  with 
it  the  consent  of  an  entire  body. 

“ The  definitive  convocation  of  the  delegates  of  the  working 
men  and  of  their  employers  took  place  in  M.  Dumolart  s drawing- 
rooms. While  the  opposing  interests  were  engaged  in  debate,  an 
immense  mnliitude  of  the  workers  in  silk,  organized  in  troops  and 
cohorts,  advanced  from  the  suburbs  to  the  square  of  Bellevue  and 
the  scpiare  of  La  Prefecture,  immediately  in  front  of  M.  Durno- 
lari’s  house.  That  time  they  were  without  arms,  without  sticks, 
and  they  marched  in  silence  and  in  perfect  order,  rheir  chiefs 
carried  wands  in  their  hands  as  signs  of  their  authority  ; and  the 
multitude,  rallying  round  a tri-coloured  flag,  remained  inoffensive 
and  mute.  That  day  (the  25th  of  October)  presented  a singular 
spectacle  ; a perfect  order  reigned  in  the  disorder — there  were  no 
tumultuous  cries— no  provocations;  the  \yorking  men  satisfied 
themselves  with  making  a demonstration  of  their  forces.  A great 
number  of  them,  however,  penetrated  into  the  court-yard  of  the  1 re- 
fecture,  and  stationed  themselves  immediately  under  the  apartment 
where  the  tariff  was  regulating.  At  last  one  of  their  delegates  left 
the  assembly,  walked  down  to  the  square  in  front  of  the  Piefec- 
ture,  and,  commanding  silence,  said — ‘ My  friends,  people  are 
busy  lip  there  about  your  interests — all  goes  on  well  retire  . 
At  the  instant  all  that  host  of  working  menquietly  retreated  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  had  advanced.  At  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  civil  authorities  of  Lyons  announced  that  the  taiiff 
was  agreed  upon  and  finally  settled.  This  news  was  received  by 
the  weavers  with  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy  ; iiume- 
rous  groups  collected  in  the  streets,  along  the  quays  by  the  rivers 
sides,  and  in  the  square  Des  Terreaux.  ^ , 

And  now  that  this  grand  measure  is  adopted,  will  it  he  pos- 
sible  for  the  manufacturers  to  permit  its  execution  ? 

If  working  men  have  the  indisputable  right  of  accepting  work 
from  their  employers  only  on  such  conditions  and  prices  as^ 
suit  them,  manufacturers,  by  the  same  title,  have  the  right  of 
giving  out  work  to  those  they  employ,  only  at  such  a price  as  they 
can  afford  to  give,  or  as  suits  them.  3 he  liberty  is  the  same  on 
both  sides.  Neither  of  the  contracting  parties  can  impose  its  will 
on  the  other,  and  their  transactions  with  one  another  imply  a mu- 
tual consent.  The  weavers  acquired  a tariff,  which  they  thought 
as  legal,  as  it  was,  in  reality,  illegal;  the  manufacturer,  obliged 
to  submit  to  this  tariff  if  he  continues  to  give  work  to  the  loojn.s, 
is  perfectly  free  to  cease  giving  outwork  if  he  cannot  do  so  with- 
out losing,  for  no  man  can  be  bound  to  his  own  ruin. 

“ Scarcely  was  the  tariff  promulgated  in  Lyons,  when  many 
commercial  houses,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  future,  or  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  pay  the  high  prices  demanded  by  the  weavers, 
came  to  a determination  and  suspended  all  their  operations.  The 
immense  fault  of  M.  Dumolart  had  placed  our  capitalists  in  a 
frightful  position— many  thousand  looms  tvere  at  once  left  with- 
out work  1 


“ A dreadful  fermentation  agitated  the  working  classes  during 
the  first  weeks  of  November.  They  demanded  the  execution 
of  the  tariff,  and  showed  the  most  deadly  animosity  against 
the  manufacturers.  Mobs  gathered  in  the  streets,  ^“<1 

suburbs;  La  Croix  Rousse  (a  large  dependent  town,  idtbei_  than 
a suburb)  was  up  in  arms,  and  an  hostile  collision  seemed  inevi- 
table A grand  review  of  the  national  guard  took  place  on  Sunday 
the  20th  o1’ November,  for  the  installation  ot  its 
Ordonneaii.  Ten  thousand  men  were  prerent  beneath  the 
flag,  and  had  these  men  been  decided  in  their  wish  of  maintaining 
order,  no  troubles  could  have  happened.  But  it  was  easy  to  see 
by  the  alarming  countenances  of  all  the  companies  t le 

suburbs,  and  by  the  apathy  of  the  majority  of  that  armed  militia, 
that  some  great  event  was  preparing.  The  citizens  of  Bymis  ^ 
left  in  prey  to  the  most  acute  anxiety,  and  people  ran  eveiywheie 
inquiring  what  would  be  the  probable  result  ot  this  cruel  situation. 
They  were  not  left  long  in  this  state  ot  uncertainty. 

The  result  was  a sanguinary  conflict  in  the  of 

Lyons  that  lasted  three  days,  during  which  hturdrec^s  ot 
lives  were  lost,  and  the  blood  of  Frenchmen,  shed  by  Reiich 
men,  dyed  the  peaceful  waters  ot  the  baone  and  Rhone, 
the  two  magnificent  rivers  that  traverse  arid  in  pai  sui 
round  the  city:  and  to  this  must  be  added  a long 
of  crimes  and  calamities — the  destruction  of  va  1 

perty  accumulated  by  many  years  of  labour  mtem- 
^ence-the  complete  overthrow,  for  a time  of  the  social 
system  that  binds  man  to  man  m mutual  support,  and 

mutual  charity.  , , 

At  seven  o’clock  on  Monday  morning,  November  21, 
the  weavers  in  the  suburbs  ot  La  Croix  Rousse,  ptacec 
themselves  in  an  attitude  of  open  rebellion,  and  began 
raising  barricades  at  the  entrances  of  thmr  P™cipal 
streets.  Their  emissaries  ran  round  the  different  shops 
where  a few  men  were  still  at  w’ork ; they  cut  the  pieces  o_ 
silks  to  tatters  on  the  looms  and  frames  ot  such  as  retused 
to  follow  them  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  industry ; and  ca  - 
ried  away,  with  threats  and  violence, all  those  weavers  who 
were  not  won  over  by  their  solicitations.  'They  raised  a 
black  standard,  or  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  worcl^ 
that  have  since  become  so  notorious—"  en 

lant,  ou  mourir  en  combatant (literally,  To  live  woikinj,, 
or  die  fighting.”)  From  the  first  moment  of  Bieir  rising 
they  were  provided  with  large  stones  muskets  and  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  which  belonged  to  the  national  guaidot 
La  Croix  Rousse. 

Both  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  Lyons  weie 
advised  beforehand'that  a movement  was  in  preparation— 
that  the  weavers  had  been  purchasing  large  quantities  ot 
gunpowder,  making  cartridges,  &c.— nay,  they  even  knew 
The  day  and  hour  fixed  for  the  rising.  They  were  then,  no 
doubt,  prepared?— and  as  it  was  evident  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  in  the  national  guard,  and  as  the  garrison 
was  very  weak,  they  had,  of  course,  taken  their  measures 
with  all  due  caution,  wisdom,  and  concert  among  them- 
selves? No  such  thing!  Monday  morning  came-the 
barricades  rose  before  their  eyes— and  they  had  concluded 
nothing— arranged  no  plan  for  the  preservation  of  the  city. 
But  even  then  with  the  regular  troops,  consisting  of  the 
66th  reo*iment  of  the  line,  a battalion  ot  the  13th,  the  12ta 
dragooi^s,  and  some  companies  ot  artillery  and  engineeis, 
who  were  all  firm  and  determined  to  do  their  duty,  by  a 
sudden  deployment,  or  a concentrated  attack,  they  mignt 
have  smothered  the  insurrection  in  its  cradle  at  La  Croix 
Rousse,  and  prevented  its  extending  through  the  city. 
But  no.  At  ten  o’clock,  three  hours  alter,  they  ordered 
sixty  men  of  the  national  guard,  armed  with  mulcts,  but 
without  ammunition,  to  march  upon  La  Croix  Rousse,  a 
strong  suburb,  or  rather,  as  we  have  said,  a town  of  itse  t, 
which  was  intrenched  and  occupied  by  4000  turious  work- 
men. Our  aut hor  s ay s— 

“ The  sixty  men  obeyed ; but  wbat  could  they  do  against  a 
multitude  already  provided  with  the  means  of  defence  and  attack . 
A shower  of  stones  gave  them  their  welcome;  many  of  them 
were  wounded,  and  the  detachment  was  compelled  to  make  a 
hasty  retreat.  Then,  indeed,  some  attacks  were  made  by  the 
troops  of  the  line,  hut  with  feeble  means,  and  not  upon  one,  but 
different  points  ;— thus  they  all  failed.  An  officer  was  wouiuled 
in  the  thigh— a drummer  shot  through  the  shoulder.  These  hist 
successes  encouraged  the  insurgents,  an  electi  ic  spai  s lo 
all  the  work-shops,  and  the  working  part  of  the  population  then 
rose  like  one  man.” 

The  silk-weavers  not  only  formed  a most  numerous  body 
in  themselves,  but  by  their  marriages,  friendships, and  other 
connexions,  they  had  another  host  inclined  to  take  part 
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with  them.  The  tariff,  morever,  was  an  admirable  rally- 
ing point  to  the  thoughtless  and  ignorant.  Carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  masons,  mechanics,  and  labourers  of  all  kinds, 
were  willing  enough  that  their  masters  should  pay  them 
higher  wages. 

Circumstances  were  now  most  critical ; and  what  was 
the  next  step  of  M.  Bouvier  Dumolart,  the  prefect,  whose 
inconceivable  want  of  sense  had  brought  about  this 
awful  crisis?  Why,  with  characteristic  stupidity  he 
went  with  General  Ordonneau,  the  commander  of  the 
national  guard,  in  grand  uniform,  but  without  a force, 
if  not  sufficient  to  impose,  at  least  to  command  respect, 
without  an  escort  of  any  kind,  to  parley  with  the  insur- 
gents. At  the  unexpected  apparition  of  the  first  civil 
authority  of  the  country,  and  a general  of  rank — at  the 
pacific,  honeyed  words  of  Dumolart,  the  men  of  La  Croix 
liousse  naturally-enough  concluded  that  the  battle  was 
as  good  as  won.  Instead  of  listening  to  his  propositions, 
they  surrounded  him  and  the  general,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  loaded  them  with  abuse  and  threats,  made  them 
prisoners,  and  carried  them  away  to  a place  of  safety,  as 
hostages,  whose  lives  should  be  answerable  for  future 
events. 

It  would  be  a grossly  unjust  omission  not  to  mention, 
that  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  garrison.  General 
Roguet,  a veteran  soldier  and  skilful  chief,  deserves  to  be 
excepted  from  this  almost  universal  imputation  of  imbe- 
cility. He  was  a sick  old  man,  suffering  at  the  time  under 
excruciating  pains  ; he  had  taken  the  command  only  a 
short  time  before,  and  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
complicated  and  every-way  difficult  localities  of  Lyons  and 
its  environs.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  aware  of  the 
threatening  aspect  of  things  he  rose  from  his  bed ; he 
could  not  mount  his  horse,  but  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  In  the  meantime  the  drums 
had  beat  to  call  all  the  national  guards  to  arms.  Out  of 
15,000  and  more  men,  only  1200  obeyed  the  summons  ; the 
rest  had  skulked  away,  joined  the  insurgents,  or  at  least 
given  them  up  their  arms.  General  Roguet  ordered  a 
succession  of  attacks,  which  were  valiantly  attempted  by 
the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  fragment  of  the  national  guard 
that  remained  true  to  its  duty.  This  fragment  was  chiefly 
composed  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Lyons,  many 
of  whom  had  been  on  various  occasions  the  best  friends  of 
the  working  classes.  But  strong  in  their  elevated  posi- 
tion, in  their  lofty  firmly-built  stone  houses,  narrow 
crooked  streets,  and  deep  courts  and  alleys — strong  by  the 
time  they  had  gained  — the  insurgents  repulsed  every 
attack  on  La  Croix  Rousse.  M.  Monfalcon  continues  : — 

“ M.  Schirmer,  the  partner  of  M.  Cliarles  Depouilly,  was  killed  ; 
other  citizens  fell  by  his  side  ; many  more  were  wounded,  and 
the  citizens,  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  laws,  were  utterly 
unable  to  return  the  shots  of  their  invisih/e  assailants.  Many 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  line  received  their  death  wounds  in 
the  court  or  close  called  Casati.  The  square  of  the  Bernardines 
remained  in  possession  of  the  national  guard  during  all  the  after- 
noon, hut  in  the  evening  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation, 
and  at  the  approach  of  night  the  combat  ceased.  The  working 
men  bivouacked  in  La  Croix  Rousse,  round  fires  wliich  they 
lighted  ; they  were,  however,  but  little  upon  their  guard,  and  the 
authorities  might  yet  have  occupied  that  fatal  platform,  by  attack- 
ing it  in  front,  or  turning  it  by  La  Boncle ; but  this  idea  never 
presented  itself,  and,  like  the  insurgents,  the  troops  awaited  the 
events  of  the  morrow.  The  prefect  and  General  Ordonneau 
were  made  to  pass  the  night  in  a room  where  the  weavers  had 
laid  out  the  bodies  of  two  of  their  comrades  that  had  been  .shot 
by  the  troops  of  the  line.  # * # * 

“The  ne.xt  day  the  spirit  of  insurrection  and  anarchy  took  pos- 
session of  the  populace  ot  7>iasse.  A proclamation,  issued  bv  Gene- 
ral Roguet,  was  seized  and  trampled  underfoot.  Several  weak  out- 
posts of  the  national  guards  were  surprised,  disarmed,  and  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood.  The  insurgents  also  began  to  set  fii'e  to 
several  of  the  public  buildings.  * « * The  firing  of  musketry 

w.as  heard  from  a hundred  different  points  at  once,  and  kept  draw- 
ing closer  and  closer,  from  all  tlie  suburbs,  towards  the  centre  of 
Lynns,  which  was  inhabited  by  many  thousands  of  weavers  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  unnatural  warfare.” 

But  we  turn  with  disgust  from  these  horriltle  details  of 
slaughter  and  destruction,  and  shall  only  give  :i  few  more 
sentences  to  render  the  story  intelligible. 

Among  the  almost  innumerable  disadvantages  under 
which  General  Roguet  had  to  maintain  this  foul,  cooped- 
up,  town  warfare,  was  this.  Whilst  the  insurgents  cared 
not  how  they  attacked,  or  what  damages  they  did,  he  was 
laudably  solicitous  not  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
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guilty,  and  to  do  as  little  damage  to  the  city  as  possible. 
Had  he  blown  a house  or  two  into  the  air,  at  three  or  four 
points,  or  battered  them  down  with  his  artillery,  in  the 
beginning  of  this,  the  second  day  of  fighting,  he  might  yet 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  insurgents 
and  strike  them  with  terror. 

During  this  day,”  says  our  author,  “ Ihe  greater  part  of  the 
soIdUrs  of  the  garrison  had  nothing  to  eat.  A battalion  of  the  40th 
regiment,  that  marched  into  Lyons  from  Trevoux,  as  a reinforce- 
ment, came  without  cartridges.  The  sight  of  the  dead  and 
wounded — the  unequal  danger  of  a struggle  in  which  the  soldier.s 
were  picked  out  and  liit,  by  enemies  they  could  not  hit  again,  for 
the  insurgents  all  fired  under  cover,  from  behind  barricades  or 
strong  walls,  or  from  the  roofs  of  lionses,  induced,  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  a general  retreat  on  the  side  of  the  military.  * ** 
The  dragoons  had  resisted  with  the  greatest  courage  ; but  what 
could  cavalry  do  in  a warof  streets,  under  the  fire  of  enemies  that 
were  carefully  concealed  behiml  gates  and  chimneys.^  Many  of 
them  were  dismounted,  wounded,  or  killed,  and  several,  who 
w'ere  throwm  or  fell  from  their  horses,  were  massacred  by  the  women 
and  children  of  the  weavers.  Never  was  w'arfare  of  the  Bedouin 
savages  more  atrocious  than  this!” 

]\I.  Dumobirt,  the  prefect,  whom  the  good  fortune  of  fools 
protected,  not  having  had  his  throat  cut,  when  the  weavers 
were  in  the  agonies  of  alarm  and  uncertainty,  was  set  at 
liberty  with  his  companion  General  Ordonneau,  wlien  tlie 
insurgents  saw  tlieir  victory  almost  secured.  After  his 
liber.ation,  the  prefect  sent  out  a flag  of  truce  to  prevent 
further  effusion  of  blood,  but  the  insurgents  in  ignorance, 
or  defiance  of  the  established  rules  of  civilized  warfare, 
fired  upon  it,  as  tliey  did  upon  two  or  three  otlier  fiags  of 
truce  despatched  to  them  during  the  day.  At  the  fall  of 
night  the  working  men  remained  masters  of  all  the  suburbs 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  a confined  oblong 
square  on  which  the  troops  stood.  Thus  ended  the  second 
day. 

“ At  two  hours  after  midnight,”  says  our  author,  “ on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23rd  of  November,  General  Roguet  ceded  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  civil  authority,  ami  resolved  to  quit  the  town  with 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  he  commanded.  =»  * * Ue  wa.s 

followed  and  assisted  liy  a few  men  of  the  national  guard  I But 
the  insurgents  were  aware  of  his  movements,  and  e.stablished  a 
strong  post  at  the  barrier  of  St.  Clair,  with  the  view  of  intercept- 
ing his  retreat.  A single  piece  of  artillery',  and  a general  fire  from 
the  troops  of  the  line,  presently  forced  a passage  there.  The  sol- 
diers, formed  in  close  columns,  then  cleared  with  courage  and 
rapidity  three  barricades  that  had  been  raised  between  St.  Clair 
and  La  Boncle,  and  beat,  and  threw  into  perfect  disorder  the  posts 
of  working  men  that  guarded  them  ; and  in  spiteofa  running  fire 
of  musketry,  and  stones  and  tiles  that  rained  upon  them  from  the 
houses,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  Montessuy,  Calnire,  and 
La  Pape,  after  having  lost  a certain  number  of  men.  The  dra- 
goons, who  executed  several  brilliant  charges,  suffered  the  most. 
A battalion  of  the  40th  closed  the  retreat,  and  fought  with  cou- 
rage for  its  protection.  But  the  unfortunate  wounded  soldieis 
left  behind  were  strijiped,  despatched,  and  thrown  into  the 
Rhone,  by  a set  of  miserable  weavers,  whose  fury  had  obliterated 
every  feeling  of  humanity.  General  Pleury  was  wounded  and 
dismounted  in  the  fatal  retreat,  and  one  of  his  aidcs-de  camp  was 
killed  by  his  side.” 

For  some  time  the  insurgents  could  scarcely  believe  the 
victory  they  bad  gained,  Init  wlien  they  saw  that  not  so 
mucli  as  a detachment  of  troops  was  left  in  the  place,  tliey 
gave  themselves  up  to  convivial  enjoyments,  and  then, 
half  drunk  with  bad  punch,  they  went  about  the  town, 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  hugging  and 
kissing,  and  c.alling  one  another  “ Les Braves” — the  heroes! 
But  let  us  hear  what  our  author  has  to  say  about  this 
heroism  : — 

“ The  Republican  newsjiapers  of  the  c.ipital,  and  the  flatterers 
of  the  people,  have  s[)oken  wiih  enthusiasm  of  the  courage  of 
the  working-men,  whom  they  liave  called  ‘ The  Conquerors  of 
November.’  As  an  eye-w'itness  of  what  passed,  let  me  apjire- 
ciate  these  panegyrics  and  the  glory'  of  the  insurgents  at  their 
just  value.  . . . There  is  courage  in  rushing  on  a battery  at 

tlie  moment  it  is  about  to  vomit  flames  and  death — in  scaling  a 
well-guarded  barricade — in  mounting  to  the  assault  of  a well- 
defended  fortress — in  preserving  one's  coolness  and  jiost  under  a 
shower  of  grajie  and  canister  shot — in  fighting,  face  to  face, 
against  superior  forces.  Here  the  danger  is  direct,  imminent,  in- 
evitable; and  the  man  w ho  sees  it  and  lo  aves  it,  knowing  to  what 
he  exjioses  himself,  is  a man  of  courage.  He  oiienly  risks  his 
life  in  attacking  that  of  his  enemy. 

“ But  where  is  the  courage  of  men  who  gave  death,  without 
running  the  least  chance  of  receiving  it  ? Where  the  courage  of 
nnm,an!y,  miserable  creatures  who,  well-covered  and  concealed 
behind  a gate,  the  tonier  of  a uarrow  street,  or  a chimney,  fired 
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upon  tlie  national  guards  and  tLe  unfortunate  dragoons ; of  a 
multitude  who  vented  their  fury  upon  a few  isolated  soldiers  at  a 
time,. leaving  their  women  to  finish  the  wounded  with  the  knife  ? 
Wliat  were  the  marvellous  risks  run  by  these  weavers  lying  in 
ambush  behind  their  barricades  orin  their  houses,  or  even  by  the 
more  resolute  of  their  party,  who,  creeping  unseen  along  walls, 
and  keeping  themselves  well-covered,  fired  with  an  almost  cer- 
tain aim  at  the  artillerymen  of  the  national  guard,  who  were 
forced  to  remain  immoveable  by  their  guns,  and  who  could  be 
made  out,  even  in  the  dark,  by  the  uniform  they  wore  ? Are 
such  conil)atants  as  these  heroes  ? — No  ; they  are  assassins. 

“ Blit  what  were  the  respective  forces  of  the  parties  opposed  to 
each  other  ? Certainly  this  is  a parallel  that  ought  to  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  our  just  appreciation  of  the  glory  of  the  vic- 
tors ! On  the  one  side  there  were  30,000  men,  protected  by  all 
the  advantages  of  ground,  masters  of  all  the  positions,  and  free 
to  march  their  masses  on  any  given  point  where  they  might  be 
called  for : on  the  other  side  we  find  less  than  3000  men  sinking 
under  famine  and  fatigue,  and  foolishly  engaged  by  isolated  de- 
detachments in  narrow,  winding,  barricaded  streets,  against  a 
myriad  of  enemies  whom  their  arms  could  never  reach  : such, 
however,  were  the  three  days  of  Lyons,  and  such  was  the  glory 
of  ‘ The  Conquerors  of  November  1’  ” 

Mere  physical  courage,  though  one  of  the  highest-rated, 
is  certainly  not  the  best  or  noblest  of  virtues ; but  so 
much  for  the  courage  displayed  by  the  attacking  party,  in 
this  murderous  and  utterly  useless,  civil  war — about  men’s 
wages ! Our  author  continues — 

“ The  workmen  are  now  masters  of  the  field  ; but  already  their 
victory  embarrasses  them.  To  what  will  it  lead  them  ? What 
will  be  the  consequences  of  it  ? What  use  can  they  make  of  it 
for  themselves  ? Will  the  government — can  their  country  leave 
them  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  conquest  ? Decidedly  not. 
And  then  General  Roguet  is  at  the  very  gates  of  Lyons  with 
gallant  troops  that  are  reinforced  every  day.” 

The  fact  was,  the  fighting  in  the  streets  was  scarcely 
over  when  the  insurgents  discovered  they  did  not  know 
what  they  had  been  fighting  about.  After  breaking  open 
the  dwelling-houses  and  warehouses  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  burning  their 
furniture  and  valuable  goods  in  afire  lit  for  the  purpose, 
on  the  Quai  de  Ketz,  they  came  to  a stand-still  and  stared 
stupidly  in  each  others’  faces  to  know  what  should  be 
done  next.  They  were  precisely  in  the  position  of  a mu- 
tinous crew  at  sea,  who,  having  murdered  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  all  their  offieers,  know  not  how  to  take  charge 
of  the  ship  and  steer  it  into  port. 

Fortunately  their  instinct  told  them  in  time  that  to 
pursue  their  destruction  of  property,  or  to  wreak  their 
bloody  vengeance  on  the  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
would  be  condemning  themselves  to  starvation  and  anni- 
hilation— would  be  positively  a digging  of  their  own 
graves.  So  they  stood  still,  completely  at  their  wits’  end, 
and  left  the  civil  authorities  and  those  of  the  national 
guards  who  had  anything  to  lose,  gradually  to  win  them  over 
or  calm  them,  and  restore  order  to  the  distracted  city.  The 
fatal  prefect,  M.  Dumolard,  issued  some  proclamations,  in 
w'hich  he  called  himself  “ Tlie  Father  of  the  People  but 
the  weavers  were  ungrateful  children,  and  kept  him  and 
certain  of  his  subordinates  under  a rigid  surveillance  for 
a day  or  two. 

Hoping  to  float  on  the  troubled  waters  that  had  been 
raised,  a republican  coterie,  contemptible  in  numbers,  and 
of  no  respectability,  attempted  to  rally  the  w'orkmen  round 
th 'm.  Aided  by  some  half-starved  journalists,  they  con- 
trived to  indite,  and  even  to  publish,  an  absurd  proclama- 
tion, to  which  the  weavers  and  the  rest  of  the  populace 
of  Lyons  listened  with  vacant  astonishment  or  indifference. 
The  game  for  these  desperate  gamblers  was  not  yet  made 
up.  The  tariff  was  madness  enough  for  Lyons  in  1831  : — 
the  other  mania  deserved  a year  of  its  own,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  wait  till  1834  to  play  off  their  republican  stakes. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  during  this  interval  they 
w'ere  indefatigable  in  preparing  the  game. 

The  wealthy  and  respectable  citizens  of  Lyons  by  rapid 
degrees  gained  a complete  ascendancy  over  the  insurgents. 
The  weavers  retired  from  the  streets  and  public  places — 
(they  would  have  been  happy  to  go  to  work  again,  if  work 
could  have  been  obtained) — and  left  the  city  to  the  mayor, 
the  municipality,  and  the  friends  of  order.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  four  days  after  the  retreat  of  the  troops,  the 
mayor,  at  the  head  of  a deputation,  waited  upon  General 
Roguet,  to  press  the  return  of  himself  and  the  garrison  to 
Lyons.  With  the  reinforcements  he  had  received  from 
all  parts,  and  a squadron  of  artillery,  with  four  batteries 


I that  had  joined  him  from  Grenoble,  he  might  instantly 
have  taken  a sanguinary  vengeance  on  the  insurgents; 
but,  fortunately  for  the  weavers,  his  orders  or  wishes  did 
not  lead  him  that  way.  Louis  Philippe’s  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  was  expected  in  a day  or  two,  with  Mar- 
shal Soult,  the  minister  of  war,  and  General  Roguet  de- 
termined to  wait  their  arrival  before  making  any  move- 
ment. 

The  population  of  the  surrounding  country  showed  no 
sort  of  sympathy  for  tlie  insurrection  of  Lyons : the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  the  police  were  steady  and  decided 
everywhere  beyond  that  city.  Great  numbers  of  the  wea- 
vers, by  this  time  mild  and  humble,  were  begging  for 
work,  and  protesting  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  insur- 
rection. Many  of  their  leaders,  however,  had  fled  for  their 
lives,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  to  starve  ! 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  December,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Marshal  Soulf,  and  General  Roguet  entered  Lyons,  at  the 
head  of  a powerful  army,  and  were  received  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy.  Not  a shadow  of  resistance  was  offered — 
scarcely  a single  weaver  was  to  be  seen,  and  even  La  Croix 
Rousse  was  as  tranquil  as  a nunnery.  The  government 
made  no  sanguinary  reprisals— it  did  not  (in  our  opinion) 
even  show  sufficient  legal  severity,  or  take  wise  measures 
of  caution  for  the  future. 

“ And  thus”  (says  M.  Monfalcon)  “ finished  the  liistory  of 
the  three  days  of  November,  and  such  was  the  winding  up  of  the 
working  men's  victory.  A deal  of  blood  was  shed  ; brave  French 
soldiers  received  their  death  ; the  first  manufacturing  city  in 
France  was  a prey  to  the  most  frightful  disorder, — and  for  what 
end  ? Has  the  condition  of  the  working-classes  been  improved  ? 
Have  they  succeeded  in  forcing  their  employers  to  adopt  the  ta- 
riff?— No.  The  principle  of  that  scheme  was  absurd,  and  could 
never  be  acknowledged  by  the  government.  Have  they  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  price  of  their  labotir  ? — No.  Trade  can 
flourish  only  when  no  blows  are  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  tran- 
quillity of  its  transactions  ; and  their  revolt  has  paralyzed  it, 
and  condemned  the  silk  manufacture  to  a long  period  of  inert 
inactivity.  Has  their  easy  and  short  triumph  attracted  the 
public  interest  to  their  cause — is  their  country  indebted  to  them 
for  what  they  have  done  ? Alas  ! no.  They  have  attacked  with 
an  armed  hand  the  institutions  of  their  country — trodden  her 
laws  under  foot,  expelled  the  legitimate  authorities,  and  thrown 
our  city  into  an  abyss  of  misery.  The  brutal  employment  of 
force  to  resolve  a question  of  trade  and  industry  is  equally  absurd 
and  criminal,  whether  it  proceed  from  the  working  man,  his  em- 
ployer, or  the  government.  But  some  will  say  the  insurgents  did 
not  make  an  abuse  of  their  victory.  Yes;  we  must,  without 
doubt,  to  a certain  point,  be  grateful  to  them  for  not  having  pro- 
ceeded to  extremes  and  the  most  horrid  excesses,  which,  however, 
would  have  brought  down  a fearful  and  inevitable  vengeance  on 
their  own  heads.  They  have  not  done  to  Lyons,  and  to  the 
capitalists  and  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  all  the  mischief  that  they 
might  have  done  ; — but  ought  this  negative  merit  make  us  forget 
the-  crime  of  their  impious  aggression,  the  horrors  of  a civil  and 
civic  war  of  three  days,  and  the  for  ever  deplorable  consequences 
that  have  resulted  therefrom  ? ’ 

(7b  be  continued.) 


THE  SEAMAN’S  ALMANAC,  &c. 

The  Seaman’s  Almanac  and  Celestial  Ephemeris,  for  1835.  By 
John  Theodore  Barker.  J.  Robins  and  Sons,  Tooley-street. 

We  have  already  treated  our  readers  to  an  account  of  one 
now  Nautical  Almanac — and  here  we  have  a ‘ Seamaids 
Almanac.’  Tlie  characteristic  of  the  former  was,  that  it 
was  almost  entirely  taken  from  the  Government  Almanac; 
that  of  the  present  is,  that  it  contains  neither  lunar  dis- 
tances nor  right  ascensions,  nor  any  possible  means  of 
finding  the  longitude,  except  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  sa- 
tellites, which  we  are  told  are  “ well  known  to  afford  the 
readiest,  and,  for  general  practice,  the  best  method  of 
determining  the  longitude  of  jilaces  on  land  ; and  in  some 
instances  they  have  been  available  for  ascertaining  the 
place  of  a ship  at  sea.”  AVe  should  however  add,  that  as 
another  “ certain  means  of  determining  the  longitude,’’ 
the  lunar  occultations  are  given  to  the  nearest  minute. 
All  that  is  given  with  anything  like  precision,  appears  to 
us  to  be  taken  from  the  ‘ Nautical  Almanac,’  on  the  same 
sort  of  proof  which  we  employed  in  our  previous  article  ; 
and  here,  as  before,  we  shall  most  readily  retract,  if  the 
original  computations  be  sent  to  us.  But  since  there  is 
by  no  means  enough  to  make  a seaman’s  almanac, — that 
is,  one  by  which  a seaman  can  find  latitude,  longitude, 
and  time, — wc  pass  over  this  point,  simply  declaring,  that 
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of  all  the  misclemeanors  of  authorship,  that  of  attempting 
to  send  a sailor  to  sea  with  an  insufficient  almanac,  is  one 
of  the  most  reprehensible.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to 
think  it  possible  the  author  could  have  meant  to  send  any 
skipper,  however  foolish,  across  the  Atlantic  with  such  a 
o-uide  ; ’and  we  only  therefore  remonstrate  with  him  upon 
his  want  of  caution  in  denominating  his  work  a ‘ Seaman  s 
Almanac.’  If  he  had  called  it  a sea-port  almanac,  we 
might  have  allowed  that  there  was  just  sufficient  added 
to  the  common  counting-house  almanac  to  entitle  it  to 
some  such  distinctive  name ; it  being  always  understood 
that  we  should  not  have  called  it  a good  sea-port  almanac 
(a  thing  by  the  way  yet  a desideratum). 

We  shall  not,  therefore,  give  more  than  this  notice  of 
the  purely  astronomical  part,  w'hich  may  perhaps  serve 
some  seamen  ; though  we  really  think  there  are  few  who 
would  wait  to  look  into  their  almanac  until  they  were 
fairly  at  sea.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  following  mix- 
ture of  ignorance,  false  sentiment,  pretended  knowledge 
of  the  pursuits  of  individual  astronomers,  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  their  view's  and  modes  ot  thinking,  deseives 
some  exposure,  were  it  only  to  show  what  soit  of  stuff  is 
sometimes  represented  as  astronomy,  the  most  sober  of 
sciences,  and  to  disclaim,  in  its  name  and  that  of  its  fol- 
lowers, all  alliance  with  bombast,  or  brotherhood  with 
affectation. 

“ COMET  OF  HALLEY. 

“ The  illustrious  band  of  astronomers  who  anticipated  the  last 
return  of  this  very  remarkable  comet,  in  17o!l,  have  long  since 
mingled  their  dust  with  the  clods  of  the  valley.  From  each 
speculative  tower,  other  observers  will  soon,  night  by  night,  await 
its  arrival,  anxious  for  the  first  glimp.se  of  its  distant  approach. 
Herschel,  in  Southern  Africa  ; South  and  Bail/;/,  witly  other 
British  astronomers;  Arago,  Kncke,  and  Struve,  with  their  con- 
temporaries, on  the  Continent ; Bumker  at  1 aramatta,  New  flol- 
land,  will  hail  the  return  to  the  forehead  of  the  solar  sky,  this  (not 
of  this)  interesting  and  anxiously-expected  luminary.  The 
comet  of  Hallev  will  beam  upon  a new  generation  : haply,  liere 
and  there,  it  will  shed  its  light  on  the  hoary  heads  of  some  who, 
in  their  childhood,  admired  the  wondrous  star  that  shone  so  un- 
like the  rest,  and  threw  its  wondrous  tiain  across  the  heavens. 

:{«*’<«  sis 

“ It  is  now  eagerly  anticipated,  with  a feverish  solicitude,  in 
the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  by  the  whole  of  the  scientific 
world.'’ 

On  which  Mr.  Moore  (not  the  almanac-maker,  but  the 
poet)  remarks  somewhere, — 

“ Now  what  say  you.  gentlemen, — isn’t  this  prime  ? 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  half  so  sublime  f ” 

Not  we,  certainly— except  in  the  play,  where  the  ears  of 
honest  Gradus  are  astonished  by  being  told  of  “ refrigerated 
radii,  which  illume  our  orb  terrene.”  But  leaving^  the 
sublimity  as  an  admitted  fact,  we  pass  to  the  subject- 
matter.  Most  well-informed  people  are  aware  that  ob- 
servatories, instead  of  being  “speculative  towers,”  [N.B. 
—Speculum  is  Latin  for  an  observatory,]  are  built  as  low 
as  possible.  No  man  now  puts  an  instrument  in  a second 
story,  if  he  can  do  better  ; and  many  of  our  readers  may 
have  seen  how,  at  Paris,  the  speculative  tower  has  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  a minikin  shed,  which  looks  like  a 
sucking  observatory  by  the  side  of  its  mamma.  Again, 
Bailhi  lost  his  head  in  the  French  Revolution,  not  long 
after  Ml-.  Baily— the  excellent  and  useful  President  of  the 
AslronomicalSociety  (who  we  suspect  is  meant)— got  his, 
which  he  still  keeps,  in  every  sense.  If  M.  Rumker  really 
means  to  look  for  Halley’s  comet  at  Paramatta,  New  Hol- 
land, he  must  make  haste,  for  he  was,  a very  little  while 
ago,  in  Denmark,  where  we  believe  he  is  still.  If  Halley’s 
comet  really  did,  when  it  last  “returned  to  the  forehead 
of  our  solar  sky,  throw  a wondrous  train  across  the  hea- 
vens,’' and  frighten  poor  little  children,  upon  whose  hoary 
heads  it  may  now  “haply  shed  its  beams’’  (we  should 
say — “ certainly.”  Are  men  of  eighty  years  old  such  very 
rare  “ haps?”) ; in  that  case,  we  say  it  is  singular  that  it 
should  have  never  been  recorded  as  having  been  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  except  in  one  instance,  which  has  since 
been  denied.  But  the  whole  sentence  is  a palpable  pla- 
giarism from  Gray : — 

“ Haply  some  hoary-headed  sage  may  say — 

‘ Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  tl>e  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing,  witli  hasty  steps,  the  dew  away, 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn.’  ” 

And  an  upland  lawn  it  must  have  been,  on  which  those 


two  respectable  luminaries  foregathered.  The  murder  is 
now  out  : a “kindred  spirit”  /tas inquired  who  it  is  that 
lies  buried  in  Madingly  churchyard,  and  the  answer  is — 

“ Poor  Halley's  Comet,— and  Gray  prophesied  it.”  But 
the  next  question,  as  is  but  meet,  comes  from  the  poet  of 
the  children,  not  of  the  sage.  It  is — “ Who  dug  his 
grave?”  “I,  says” but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  per- 

sonal. 

The  feverish  solicitude  of  the  scientific  world  inspires 
us  with  serious  alarm.  We  are  the  more  anxious  upon 
this  point,  because  we  have  seen  some  of  them  eat  and 
drink,  while  discussing  this  very  subject,  in  a manner  which 
no  feverish  person,  be  he  ever  so  great  a philosopher, 
ought  to  do.  Well,  never  mind! — if  they  die,  we’ll  bury 
’em  in  Madingly  churchyard,  by  the  side  of  the  comet ; 
for  they  loved  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  shall 
not  be  severed. 

GORDON’S  TOUR  IN  SIBERIA  AND  PERSIA. 

Fragment  of  a Journal  of  a Tour  through  Persia  in  1820.  By 
Peter  Gordon.  12mo.  pp.  12G.  London.  1833. 

This  little  book  was  published  last  year,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  brought  fairly  before  the  public,  as  it 
was  scarcely  advertised  at  the  time  of  publication,  and  we 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  having  been  noticed  in  any  re- 
viewL  The  work  is  in  some  respects  perfectly  unique. 
We  have,  in  a pamphlet  of  126  small  pages  under  a paiier 
cover,  an  account  of  a voyage,  out  and  home,  between 
Calcutta  and  Ochotsk  in  Siberia,  of  a journey  from  thence 
through  the  greatest  extent  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  Astrak- 
han, and  from  Astrakhan,  through  Georgia  and  Persia,  to 
the  Persian  Gulf;  besides  which  there  is  an  appendix, 
containing  a geographical  memoir,  to  accompany  a chart 
of  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Asia.  Thus  the  character  of 
the  work  is  very  imperfectly  described  in  its  title,  espe- 
cially as  the  term  “ Fragment”  does  not  properly  apply  to 
the  Persian  part  of  the  tour,  which  reads  as  a very  com- 
plete whole,  although  in  one  or  two  places  the  journals  of 
a few  days  are  described  as  “lost:”  and  even  the  first  two 
portions,  the  voyages  and  Siberian  journey,  are  rather 
condensed  accounts  than  fragments.  The  prefixed  adver- 
tisement informs  us  that : 

“ The  journals  of  two  voyages  from  Calcutta  to  Ochotsk,  were 
in  the  hands  of  a printer,  and  were  burned  with  his  premises  : the 
journal  of  the  journey  from  Ochotsk  to  Astrakhan  was  seized 
upon  Ity  the  mayor  of  a small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  As- 
trakhan; and  recently  some  pages  of  the  only  remaining  luanti- 
script  have  been  lost.” 

In  fact,  tlie  voyage  and  Siberian  journey  bear,  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  the  appearance  of  reprints  from  the  accounts 
which  the  editors  of  Indian  papers  extracted  Irom  the 
manuscripts  which  l\Ir.  Gordon  placed  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  the  captain  of  a small  trading  vessel : 
and  he  has  thrown  his  materials  together  in  a sailor-like 
rather  than  a literary  manner.  Almost  any  capable  man 
but  a sailor— and,  indeed,  many  of  the  race  of  literary 
sailors  which  has  grown  up  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace — would  have  contrived  with  little  difficulty  to  have 
cast  the  materials  of  this  small  book  and  the  recollections 
suggested  by  them,  into  a goodly  octavo  volume,  perhaps 
two  such  volumes.  We  like  the  terse  and  unpolished 
account  much  better  as  it  is:  the  traveller  is  evidently 
a person  of  considerable  information,  and  he  is  shrewd 
and  accurate  in  his  observations,  which  are  never  discur- 
sive, and  seldom  explanatoiy,  but  often  touch  off  with  ex- 
cellent effect  the  really  characteristic  traits  of  that  which 
engages  the  writer’s  attention.  The  narrative  is  also 
rather  enlivened  than  alloyed  by  a pretty  strong  tone  of 
religious,  sailorish,  and  John  Bullish— prejudices,  we  were 
about  to  say,  but  would  rather  say— feelings.  These  ap- 
pear most  strongly  in  the  Siberian  journey,  and  still  more 
in  a paper  appended  to  it,  entitled  “An  English  Scale  of 
Russian  Ranks  and  Terms,”  the  explanations  in  which 
are  sometimes  true  enough,  but  oltcmer  prejudiced — or 
rather  we  should  say,  that'the  writer  could  not,  in  Siberia, 
have  seen  Russian  life  in  the  best  of  its  forms,  and  he  erred 
in  setting  down  what  he  did  see  as  national  characteris- 
tics. These  are  a few  specimens: — 

Civilization.  — ShTiVmg,  dressing  as  Europeans,  and 
living  in  large  brick-houses.  Commerce. — Something  by 
which  the  English  and  other  governments  get  all  their 
money,  but  which  the  Russians  can  never  get  hold  of,  do 
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all  they  can.  That  for  the  sake  of  which  com- 

merce is  desirable  : a mode  of  obtaining  cash  as  clicap  as 
by  war.  Presft. — A government  machine  for  modelling 
the  people,  and  for  praising  tlieir  master. 

Mr.  Gordon  does  not  distinctly  explain  his  views  in 
undertaking  the  journey ; but  it  would  appear  as  if  he 
wished  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  opening  commer- 
cial relations  with  China,  on  its  northern  frontier;  and 
that  it  was  his  original  intention  to  proceed  from  Ochotsk 
to  India,  through  Cliina,  but  that  finding  this  impracti- 
cable, he  bent  his  course  towards  Astrakhan.  Tlie  writer- 
might  have  taken  a little  pains  to  have  made  his  original 
object  intelligible  ; and  we  are  not  to  blame  if  we  have 
not  understood  it.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  he  crossed 
the  Sea  of  Baikal  twice, — once  in  a sailing-vessel,  and 
another  time  on  the  ice.  He  says : — 

“ Our  passage  was  tedious  in  the  extreme  ; we  were  six  days 
on  board,  altliough  the  distance  across  is  not  moi-e  than  fifty 
miles.  This  lake,  or-,  as  its  flattering  voyagers  will  call  it,  the 
Ilo/y  Sea,  is  of  fresh  water,  and  nnfathoinahle  ; its  shores,  being 
steep  rugged  rocks,  expose  it  to  hard  squalls,  which  produce  oc- 
casionally a short,  chopping  sea  : the  want  of  harbours  renders 
its  navigation  unpleasant,  and  the  flat-bottomed  vessels  they  use 
render  it  unsafe;  these  vessels  have  scarcely  any  iron  about 
them ; those  employed  on  the  Lena,  and  other  large  rivers  of 
Siberia,  are  similar,  and  calculated  only  for  tracking;  they  are 
also  used  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  number  of 
private  vessels  that  navigate  the  Baikal  is  about  GO,  of  from  30 
to  100  tons  burden  each,  and  of  boats  about  100.” 

The  following  incident  is  pleasing,  and  Ihe  impression 
it  conveys  is  confirmed  by  our  own  knowledge  of  tlie  same 
people. 

“Tomsk  contains  ab,out  15000  Inhabitants  ; some  of  the  mer- 
chants are  Tartars.  One  of  them,  hearing  something  related  of 
an  Englishman,  said — ‘ Ah  ! they  are  a fine  people,  upright  and 
brave,  and  great  merchants ;’  on  which  Cherkasef  said  to  him, 

‘ Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  one.’  The  old  man  arose,  and 
when  assured  that  I was  a real  Englishman — a Londoner  from 
across  the  sea — his  eye  beamed  with  satisfaction,  and  he  said, — ‘ I 
am  fortunate  in  having  this  happiness  ; 1 have  heard  much  of  the 
English,  but  never  saw  one  before.’  Often  have  I been  welcomed 
in  this  delightful  manner;  not  a peasant  but  has  heard  of  Flng- 
land,  and  extolled  her  virtues.  In  general,  the  Russians  are 
partial  and  kind  to  foreigners ; attempts  to  imitate  other  nations 
in  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  in  manufactures,  make  them 
think  highly  of  foreigners.’ 

We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Gordon’s  account  supplies 
any  new  information  concerning  Persia, — which  was,  in- 
deed, hardly  to  be  expected  ; but  we  have  his  views  and 
impressions,  and  we  can  seldom  obtain  much  more  in  an 
account  of  a country  which  has  been  well  travelled  by 
many.  Not  to  multiply  extracts  beyond  what  the  size  or 
importance  of  this  little  work  requires,  we  shall  be  con- 
tent to  quote  the  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Abbas 
Meerza : — 

“ After  noon,  received  the  order  for  eight  horses,  which  his  Royal  ' 
Highness  very  good-naturedly  granted,  as  soon  as  he  heard  where 
I came  from,  on  condition  that  1 would  never  go  back  to  Ochotsk, 
as  he  was  sure  it  must  be  a sad  place : he  showed  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  its  geography,  much  better  so  than  most 
Ru.ssians — even  some  governors — acting-governor  Koosetsof,  for 
instance,  who  could  for.n  no  idea  of  the  possibility  of  going  from 
Kamtschatka  to  the  East  Indies,  until  he  had  ‘ read  the  his- 
tory.’ ” 
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WARLEIGH ; OR,  THE  FATAL  OAK. 

Warleigh  ; or,  the  Fatal  Oak.  A Legend  of  Devon.  By  Mrs. 
Bray,  Author  of  ‘ Fitz  of  Fitz-Ford,’  ‘ The  Talba,’  ‘ The 
■Whitehoods,’  ‘ De  Foix,’  &c,  &c.  3 vols.  8vo.  London  : 

Longman  and  Co. 

IMiis.  Bray  is  honourably  distinguished  above  the  vast 
majority  of  the  romance-writers  ol'her  day,  by  her  know- 
ledge of  history,  and  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
architecture,  antiquities,  manners  and  customs  of  the 
times  in  which  she  places  her  fictitious  narratives.  She 
has  also  a lady-like  soberness  and  propriety  of  language, 
which  is  no  mean  merit,  considering  how  prevalent  are 
extravagance,  fustian,  and  bombast,  in  the  novel-writing 
line.  Her  pictures  of  life  are  never  extravagant,  and  she 
has  too  much  good  sense  and  good  feeling  to  indulge  in 
mawkish  and  false  or  dangerous  sentimentalisms.  The 


young  and  inexperienced  may  be  safely  trusted  with  her 
volumes.  They  contain  nothing  that  can  injure,  and 
much  tliat  may  instruct  and  innocently  amuse  them. 

We  cannot,  however,  say  that  any  one  of  Mrs.  Bray’s 
productions  is,  as  a whole,  a good  historical  romance- 
There  are  good  parts— excellent  scenes  ; but  she  lacks  the 
difficult  and  rare  art  of  managing  and  constructing  a long 
story.  Her  narrative  frequently  gets  out  of  joint,  and 
carries  us  somewhat  tediously  along  with  it. 

In  the  volumes  now  before  us,  the  interest  is  frittered 
away  among  too  many  characters.  We  hardly  ever  know 
who  are  tlie  hero  and  heroine.  Moreover,  there  is  a want 
of  connexion  and  co-operation  in  the  adventures  and  inci- 
dents which  do  not  tend  (as  they  ought)  insensibly  at 
first,  but  effectually,  to  one  and  the  same  end — or  the 
pro]ier  dinouemant  of  the  story. 

The  period  of  ‘ Warleigh,  or  the  Fatal  Oak,’  is  the  Pro- 
tectorate of  Oliver  Cromwell ; so  that  we  have,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a great  deal  about  Cavaliers  and  Round- 
heads, High-churclimen  and  Puritans.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Mrs.  Bray  has  been  rather  too  severe  on  the 
last-named  sect  and  party.  To  them,  at  least  in  an  in- 
direct way,  we  owe  much  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty 
we  enjoy.  But  for  what  good  are  we  indebted  to  the 
roystering  Cavaliers  ? 


CORRESPONDENCE  AND  REMAINS  OF  ALEX- 
ANDER KNOX,  Esq. 

Thirty  Years’  Correspondence  between  John  Jebb,  D.D.,  F.R..S., 

Bishop  of  Limerick,  &c.,  and  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.  Two  vols.  8vo. 

London. 

Remains  of  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Two  vols.  8vo.  London. 

The  last  of  the  above  works  is  too  exclusively  addressed 
to  what  is  called  the  “ religious  world,”  to  allow  us  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  its  merits,  or  adjudicate  on  its 
claim  to  attention.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  Mr.  Knox, 
who  appears  to  have  been  highly  respected  in  his  day, 
seems  to  have  brought  considerable  learning  and  large 
powers  of  mind  to  bear  on  the  investigation  of  the  several 
subjects  embraced  in  the  two  volumes. 

I'here  is  one  letter  in  the  first  volume,  recommending 
a particular  line  of  study  to  a young  friend,  in  which  we 
find  the  following  passage  on  the  stmly  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. W''e  fully  concur  in  Mr.  Knox’s  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  and  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  our 
younger  readers : — 

“ One  thing  I must  observe  to  you  before  everything  else  of 
the  same  nature  ; that  you  must  resolve  to  recover  your  know- 
ledge of  French.  This  is  all  of  the  kind  for  which  I stipulate; 
and  I do  so  because  on  every  account  I think  it  indispensable. 
. . . . In  French  you  may  easily  make  progress:  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  a day,  for  one  year,  will  advance  you 
more,  perhaps,  than  you  can  imagine.  Remember,  I speak  of 
understanding  French — not  of  writing,  or  even  pronouncing  it 
(these  are  the  difficult  parts)  : there  is  really  no  difficulty  in 
acquiring  the  ])ower  of  taking  up  a French  book,  and  reading  it 
(by  the  eye,  without  the  ear)  as  if  it  were  English.  My  young 
friend,  I repeat  it,  this  is  indispensable.  No  one  can  be  sure  that 
he  is  always  speaking  or  writing  good  sense,  except  he  knows 
some  language  besides  his  own.  I acknowledge  good  and  excel- 
lent sense  may  be  written  without  this : my  position  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  a matter  of  certainty.  There  is  a knowledge  of  gram- 
mar to  be  derived  from  comparing  the  combination  of  words 
in  one  language  with  that  which  we  find  in  another,  that  nothing 
short  of  such  a com])arison  can  su[)ply.  He  that  has  this  power, 
can  always  correct  himself,  and  criticise  his  own  writing : with- 
out it  one  cannot  be  sure  that  some  error  in  combination  may  not 
have  escaped  from  his  pen,  the  mind  having  no  adequate  standard 
of  detection.  But  this  is  the  least  and  lowest  advantage.  Far 
beyond  this,  the  knowledge  of  French  gives  direct  mental  inter- 
course with  all  matters  of  intellectual  moment  in  the  modern 
world.  French  being  the  language  in  wdiich  the  greater  number 
of  useful  books  on  the  continent  are  originally  written,  and  info 
which  all  are  translated.  This  one  language  is  the  key  to  modem 
literature;  and,  as  far  as  matters  of  this  world  are  concerned,  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  one  mental  acquirement  confers  so  much 
intellectual  advantage  at  once  u])on  its  possessor,  as  that  easiest 

of  all  acquirements — the  knowledge  of  French 

Only  acquaint  yourself  with  one  regular  verb,  the  two  auxiliary 
verbs,  the  most  commonly  occurring  irregtilar  verbs,  the  pro- 
nouns, the  most  common  prepo.sitions,  and  the  three  little  words 
which  meet  one  every  now  and  then — on,  en,  and  y,  or  rather  the 
compound  of  the  last  with  the  verb  avoir,  — as  il  y a,  there  is  ; 
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fj  civolt,  tliero  was  • and  tlie  Jnislness  is,  in  a manner,  done.  Every- 
day’s reading,  after  sueli  a beginning,  will  be  felt  more  and  more 
easy  ; and,  in  a month  or  two,  the  whole  trouble  will  consist  in 
recurring  now  and  then  to  your  grammar,  or  looking  for  a few 
words  in  the  dictionary.” 

_ The  work  the  title  of  which  is  first  given,  is,  also,  essen- 
tially religious  in  its  character;  but  it  stands  a better 
chance  than  the  other  of  obtaining  circulation  beyond  the 
immediate  limits  of  the  “ religious  world.”  It  derives  its 
more  lively  and  readable  character  chiefly  from  the  letters 
of  Bishop  Jebb ; and  from  the  greater  freedom  and  ease 
which  epistolary  writing  possesses  when  properly  under- 
stood ; as  well  as  from  a large  rpiantity  of  rather  pleasant 
gossip  about  books  and  authors  of  all  descriptions  and  all 
ages,  classics — Christian  fathers — schoolmen— and  modern 
writers  and  reviewers.  It  appears  from  the  editor’s  state- 
ment that  the  two  friends  mutually  preserved  each  other’s 
letters,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Knox,  the  bishop’s  part 
of  the  correspondence  was  returned  to  him.  He  then,  for 
the  first  time,  carefully  perused  both  sides  of  the  series  as 
a whole,  and  shortly  l)efore  his  own  death,  consigned  the 
manuscripts  to  the  care  of  the  editor,  saying,  “ These 
volumes  are  yours  ; and  remember  the  correspondence  is 
to  be  given  to  the  world.”  It  is  really  to  be  regretted  that 
such  injunctions  should  be  ever  given,  and  still  more  that 
the  persons  on  w'hom  they  are  laid  should  weakly  consider 
themselves  precluded  by  the  terms  from  using  their  own 
discretion,  if  not  on  the  question  of  “ to  print  or  not  to 
print,”  at  least  on  the  form  and  quantity  of  the  matter  to 
be  printed.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  every  familiar  letter 
which  two  men,  however  able  or  accomplished,  write  to 
each  other  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  must  needs  be 
proper  for  publication;  and  in  {he  present  instance  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  work  would  have  gained  consider- 
ably in  circulation  by  judicious  curtailment. 

_ The  editor  mentions  it  as  an  interesting  fact  that  Mr. 
Knox  always  considered  the  bishop's  familiar  letters  asj 
in  point  of  composition,  the  most  perfect  of  his  writings! 
He  says — ^ 

“ I well  lemember  Mr.  Knox's  strong  expres.slon  to  myself,  to 
this  effect,  so  far  back  as  tbe  year  1810.  He  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  your  brother  (the  bishop),  which,  in  taking  out  of  his 
pocket  to  i-ead,  had  been  slightly  creased.  The  accident  annoyed 
him  for  the  moment,  and  he  thought  it  right  to  explain  why  it 
discomposed  him.  Unfolding  the  injured  letter,  he  observed,  ‘ I 
shall  lay  this  carefully  hy ; I keep  all  Mr.  Jebb's  letters ; fori 
know  no  such  letter-writer  in  the  English  language.  Eve'rv  let- 
ter of  his  is  fit  to  pa.s.s,  without  correction,  from  the  post  office  to 
the  printer's  hands.’  ” 

The  editor  seems  to  concur  in  this  judgment  on  the  let- 
ters of  tlie  bishop.  But  these  are  tlie  partial  opinions  of 
attached  friends,  which  the  public  will  hesitate  to  accept. 
Tlie  letters  are  very  good  letters  in  their  way— very  excel- 
lent l^etters,  but  by  no  manner  of  means  the' best  letters  in 
the  English  language;  and  if  they  were,  w-e  do  not  want 
to  be  told  so  in  the  preface  to  the  letters  themselves.  Wo 
are  quite  sure  w’e  liave  read  better  letters  in  print,  and 
quite  as  good  letters  in  manuscript  as  any  wdiich  this  col- 
lection contains. 

In  a note  to  one  of  the  letters  there  is  a little  anecdote 
of  Granville  Sharp,  which  is  worth  quoting  : — 

“ Bishop  Jehh’s  acquaintance  with  this  eminent  and  excellent 
person  arose  from  his  being  executor  to  the  will  of  his  cousin.  Sir 
Bichard  Jebb,  Bart.,  physician  to  George  III.  The  bishop  "was 
fond  of  mentioning  a characteristic  little  circumstance  connected 
with  Rlr.  Sharp’s  discharge  of  his  trust.  Having  handed  over  to 
the  residuary  legatee  the  personal  property,  he  closed  the  trans- 
action by  pre.semiug  liim  with  the  last  ' remnant— /hreepence- 
hulfpcnmj,  which  he  had  found  in  an  old  drawer.” 


LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  OLYMPIA  MORATA. 

Olympia  Morata,  her  Times,  I>ife,  and  Writings;  arranged  from 
Contemporary  and  other  Authorities.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ Sel- 
wyn,’  ‘Mornings  with  M.amma.’  ‘Probation,’  ‘Tales  of  the 
Moors,’ &c.  London  : Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1 vol.  small  8vo. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a little  work  of  very  consi- 
derable merit  and  interest.  Its  tone  and  scope  are  reli- 
gious, but  this  circumstance  docs  not  exclude  profane 
information  .and  sketches  of  society  and  literature  in  Italy 
during  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  The  period  was  a peculiarly' 
interesting  one.  Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  flourished  as  they 
have  never  flourished  since,  and  in  several  parts  of  the 
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Peninsula;  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  made  such 
progress,  as  to  render  it  almost  doubtful  for  some  years 
whether  Italy  would  not  become  a Protestant  country. 
Olympia  Morata  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1526.  and  was 
biou^ht  up  in  the  ducal  court  of  the  Este,  Her  pro^^ress 
m learning  was  extraordinary : she  obtained  a thorough 
mastery  of  her  own  and  the  Latin  languages,  and  became 
so  well  versed  in  Greek  as  to  be  able,  in  her  days  of  per- 
secution and  sorrow,  to  obtain  a livelihood  by  publicly 
teaching  it.  Her  disposition  was  most  amiable  and  her 
person  beautiful.  She  was,  in  short,  the  I.ady  Jane  Grey 
of  Italy,  nor  was  her  fate  less  melancholy  than  that  ofoiu- 
fair  countrywoman. 

“ Having  embraced  the  Reformed  tenets,”  says  her  biographer, 
“ which  were  then  beginning  to  excite  suspicion  in  Italy,  she 
narrowly  escaped  persecution  in  her  own  country  by  marrying 
and  following  to  his  native  Germany  an  amiable  youth  of  siinilar 
opinions.  It  was,  however,  only  to  be  plunged  by  an  untoward 
fate  in  all  the  horrors  and  vicissitudes  of  war.  Successively  the 
inhabitant  of  various  besieged  cities,  and  hunted  from  one  to 
another  hy  the  utmost  virulence  of  bigotry— pestilence,  famine, 
and  peril  were  her  portion  during  the  remainder  of  a life,  whose 
termination  the^ccelerated  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine,  when 
she  gently  expired,  lamented  by  all  who  admired  her  talents  or 
appreciated  her  virtues.  Elegant  poems,  chiefly  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  familiar  letters,  breathing  the 
very  soul  of  unobtrusive  piety,  establish  her  claim  to  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity,  and  the  affection  of  a large  circle  of  sorrowing 
friends.  Her  death  took  jilace  at  Heidelberg,  in  1555.” 

We  trust  this  short  extract  will  do  what  we  propose  it 
should— that  is,  make  our  readers  desirous  of  perusing  the 
whole  volunie.  To  our  young  female  friends  we  recom- 
mend the  lite  of  the  fair  Italian  as  a shining  example. 

We  would  point  out  to  the  notice  of  the  authoress  of 
the  present  volume,  as  a subject  suiting  her  turn  of  mind, 
and  as  a proper  companion  to  the  ‘ Life  and  Times  of 
Olympia  Morata,’  the  very  interesting  life  of  Vittoria  Co- 
lonna,  who  flourished  about  the  same  time,  and  was  more 
than  suspected  of  favouring  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  In 
T-ower,  as  well  as  in  Upper  Italy,  by  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Naples,  as  well  as  by  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
relormed  religion  had  many  converts  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  among  them,  persons  distinguished  by  their 
talent,  genius,  and  rank.  Vittoria  Colonna  was  descended 
from  the  most  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Home.  Her 
father,  Fabrizio  Colonna,  was  grand  constable  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  She  was  married  young  to  a Neapo- 
litan nobleman,  the  celebrated  P’rancesco  Davalo.s,  mar- 
quis of  Pescara,  to  whom  she  was  most  devotedly  at- 
tached. The  handsome  and  noble  couple  lived  very  hap- 
pily for  some  years,  but  war  broke  out  in  Italy  arid  the 
marquis  was  called  to  the  field  as  a general  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1525  he  died  of  the  wounds  he  received 
at  the  great  battle  of  Pavia,  in  which  the  French  monarch, 
f’rancis  I.,  was  conquered  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Im- 
perialrsts.  From  that  time  the  high-souled  Vittoria  quitted 
the  world,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
and  the  solitary  indulgence  of  her  grief.  She  lived  a long 
time  in  the  quiet,  beautiful  little  island  of  Ischia,  and 
finally  died  in  solitude  at  Rome  in  154  7.  Sire  was  the  model 
of  matrons,  and  the  very  mirror  of  feminine  virtue.  The 
great  Aiiosto  gave  four  stanzas  to  her  praise.  Her  poems 
still  maintain  their  place  among  the  classics  of  hercountiy. 

Vittoria  Colonna’s  character  and  mode  of  living,  her 
writings,  her  distinguished  contemporaries  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  with  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
those  times,  would  furnish  abundant  and  valuable  mate- 
rials. It  the  authoress  should  act  on  these  suggestions, 
we  recominend  her  to  take  more  care  in  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  her  matter,  and  to  be  more  ^simple 
and  straightlorward  in  her  language.  ^ 


TOUGH  YARNS. 

Tough  Y.'irns.  A Series  of  Naval  Tales  and  Sketches  to  please 
all  Hands.  By  the  Old  Sailor,  Author  of  ‘ Greenwich  Hos- 
pital,’ Ac.  Illustrated  by  George  Cruikshaiiks.  London- 
Lftinghain  Wilson.  1 vol.  small  8vo. 

The  Old  Sailor's  yarns  are  admirably  spun.  Some  of 
them  are  almost  equ.al  to  the  yarns  of  ‘Cajitain  Marrvatt, 
to  whom  the  volume  is  very  properly  inscribed.  The 
dreadful  mutiny  onboard  the  Hermione,  and  the  brilliant 
cutting-out  ot  the  same  frigate,  and  her  recapture  from 
the  Spaniards  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  are  told  with  all 
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the  spirit  of  a man-of-war’s-man.  Of  a very  different  kind, 
the  yarn  about  tlie  great  big  land-crab  in  the  West 
Hinges,  that  made  every  hair  on  the  head  of  a woolly- 
polled  nigger  to  stand  as  stiff  as  a crow-bar,  is  capital. 
And  so  is  the  story  about  Mother  Mount  (the  old  witch) 
and  the  skipper  of  the  by-boat,  and  the  six  monstrous  rats 
that  took  the  command  of  the  cutter  when  all  hands  were 
asleep — and  so  is  the  yarn  about  Tom  Crampton  and  the 
cask  of  dollars,  and  the  bag  full  of  sheep’s-heads,  cab- 
bages, and  inyuns;  and  Jack  Spaniard,  the  custom-house 
officer  at  Boney's  Airs,  who  kept  as  sharp  a look-out  as  a 
Jew  crimp  upon  pay-day,  and  mounted  a cockt-hatas  big 
as  a Guinea-man’s  caboose ; — and  so  is  the  story  about 
Sir  Sidney  Smith’s  jolly  old  sailing-master — an  immense 
stout  man,  as  big  as  a grampus,  who  made  three  dis- 
mounted French  dragoons  prisoners,  with  a pair  of  pocket- 
pistols  and  so  is  that  about  old  Commodore  Troubridge, 
and  the  Neapolitan  officer  who  was  so  rigged  out  in  gold 
lace  and  stars,  that  he  looked  like  a man-cake  of  gilt  gin- 
gerbread and  so  is  that  about  Mike  Malone,  the  old 
master-at-arms,  and  the  captain’s  lady  ; — and  so,  in  fact, 
are  all  the  yarns  proceeding  from  the  Greenwich  pen- 
sioners. The  other  stories,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  we 
do  not  like  so  well.  They  are  over-sentimental  and  pic- 
turesque, and  have  a smack  of  the  style  of  the  annuals — 
a species  of  literature  for  which,  as  our  readers  may  sus- 
pect, we  have  no  great  reverence.  The  only  fault  which 
we  should  -find  in  his  good  yarns  is,  that  the  author  now 
and  then  forgets  himself,  and  makes  his  old  sailors  talk 
fine,  and  use  long  words,  like  “ simultaneous,”  “ impre- 
cation,” “ mutilated,”  and  others  that  were  certainly 
never  included  in  Jack’s  vocabulary. 

Our  friend  Cruikshanks’  illustrations  are  full  of  hu- 
mour as  usual.  The  volume,  which  we  cordially  recom- 
mend, is  neatlyq  and  even  elegantly,  got  up.  The  binding 
is  blue,  like  our  sailors’ jackets,  and  the  Union-flag  shines 
in  gold  on  the  back  of  the  book.  We  hope  the  author 
may  find  some  more  tough  yarns  stowed  away  in  the 
hold  of  his  memory. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE  IN  REGARD  TO 
EDUCATION. 

There  are  two  classes  of  political  reasoners  who,  upon  their 
principles,  may  be  held  to  be  opposed  to  any  interference 
of  the  State  in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  first  are 
those  who  consider  all  national  government  to  be  properly 
merely  an  affair  of  police,  and  who  will  therefore  main- 
tain that  the  State  steps  beyond  its  legitimate  province 
whenever  it  attempts  to  do  more  than  directly  to  repress 
crime,  or  to  repel  external  violence.  The  second  are  those 
whowouldestablish  government,  not  upon  the  intelligence 
and  voluntary  submission  of  the  governed,  but  upon  their 
ignorance,  weakness,  and  fears,  and  who  therefore  look 
u])on  the  education  of  the  people  as  an  undermining  of  the 
very  foundations  of  the  social  edifice. 

ViQ  shall  not  stop  here  to  argue  the  point  with  the 
partisans  of  either  of  these  opinions.  It  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  go  back,  in  both  cases,  to  the 
principles  themselves  from  which— dissimilar  and  oppo- 
site as  they  are — the  common  conclusion  is  drawn.  For, 
although  we  might  indeed  contend,  that  even  on  that 
view  of  government  which  regards  it  as  a mere  affair 
of  police,  the  education  of  the  people  has  a claim  to  be 
accounted,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  State,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  crime  may  be  diminished,  yet 
such  an  argument  might  be  justly  objected  to,  as  being 
too  indefinite  in  its  range — there  being  scarcely  anything 
which  the  State  could  be  rationally  required  to  do,  on  any 
theory  of  government  whatever,  which  might  not  be  in- 
cluded under  the  same  pretence.  We  shall  therefore 
merely  say,  that  we  dissent  from  both  the  doctrines  as  to 
the  true  foundation  and  object  of  government  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  shall  state  why,  upon  our  own  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  duties  of  a State,  we  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  precluded  from  interesting  itself  in  the  right 
education  of  its  members. 

Wherever  there  is  a certain  amount  of  power,  there  is  a 
corresponding  amount  of  obligation.  He  who  lias  an  in- 


come of  five  thousand  a year  has  duties  imposed  upon 
him,  which  another  who  has  only  five  hundred  a year  is 
free  from.  The  powers  inherent  in  the  large  assemblage  of 
individuals  associated  under  the  form  of  a State,  are  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  enable  them  simply  to  prevent  any 
one  of  their  number  from  injuring  the  person  or  property 
of  any  other.  The  association — that  is,  the  State — tliere- 
fore  is  bound  to  extend  its  cares  and  efforts  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  which  this  single  object  would  prescribe. 
It  is  bound  not  merely  to  maintain  order,  but  to  do  its  ut- 
most to  cherish  and  rear  up  all  the  natural  fruits  of  order 
— not  merely  to  control,  but  to  lead  forward — not  merely 
to  preserve,  but  to  improve — not  merely  to  uphold  from 
dissolution  or  decay  what  may  be  already  organized  and 
established,— but  to  be  constantly  striving,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  all  the  forces  and  incitements  at  its  command,  to 
produce  a more  extended  and  a higher  civilization. 

With  such  obligations,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  matter 
more  clearly  demanding  the  attention  of  the  State  than 
the  education  of  youth  in  the  elements  of  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  other  sound  knowledge.  Probably  none  will 
question  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  this 
object  is  secured  in  one  way  or  another.  If  it  incontro- 
vertibly  appeared,  and  were  on  all  hands  admitted,  to  be 
impossible  that  either  the  natural  demand  for  education 
on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves,  or  the  spontaneous 
exertions  of  private  philanthropy  and  charity,  could  pro- 
vide and  maintain  the  necessary  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose, we  may  assume  that  all  would  acquiesce  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  State  coming  forward  either  to  take  the 
business  entirely  into  its  own  hands,  or  at  least  to  grant  its 
aid  so  far  as  might  be  required.  In  other  words,  both  the 
prime  necessity  of  the  object,  and  the  obligation  under 
which  the  State  lies  to  see  that  it  is  by  some  means  at- 
tained, may  be  said  to  be  universally  acknowledged.  The 
only  dispute  is  about  the  means  which  it  is  most  advisable 
to  adopt — whether  a general  system  of  schools  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  State,  or  whether  we 
may  safely  trust  that  good  schools  will  rise  of  themselves 
wherever  they  are  required. 

Now  upon  this  question  the  testimony  of  experience  ap- 
pears to  be  tolerably  decisive.  In  point  of  fact,  the  natural 
demand  for  education  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  never 
yet  provided  a sufficient  supply  of  the  means  of  education 
either  in  our  own  or  in  any  other  country.  In  our  own 
country  it  has  had  the  aid  of  all  that  could  be  done  by  a 
very  zealous  and  active  benevolence,  as  well  as  by  other 
co-operating  passions  perhaps  not  less  zealous  and  active. 
The  very  fact  of  its  having  received  such  aid  is  a confes- 
sion of  its  insufficiency  in  itself.  But  even  thus  assisted, 
what  has  it  actually  produced?  In  how  far,  under  this 
system,  has  the  great  object  been  accomplished  of 
providing  the  opportunities  and  means  of  a proper 
education  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ? If  we 
looked,  indeed,  merely  to  the  enumerations  of  schools 
and  scholars  that  we  find  paraded  in  parliamentary 
returns  and  the  reports  of  rival  societies,  we  might  set 
our  minds  at  ease  about  the  matter.  These  arrays  of 
figures  would  persuade  us  that  there  is  in  England  almost 
a superfluity  of  the  means  of  education — that  the  actual 
attendance  at  the  various  descriptions  of  schools  com- 
prises even  a larger  number  of  young  persons  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  of  the  ages  for  which  it  is 
necessary  that  school  instruction  should  be  provided. 
But  the  figures  of  arithmetic  are  sometimes  as  misleading 
as  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  If  these  statements  be  correct, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  unquestioned  and  unques- 
tionable ffict.s,  that  there  still  are,  m all  our  country  dis- 
tricts on  the  one  hand,  and  in  all  our  large  towns  on  the 
other,  many  children  who  notoriously  grow  up  without 
ever  entering  a school  ? If  any  person  doubts  that  this 
is  the  fact,  and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  distinct  state- 
ments or  admissions  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  all 
who  have  ever  inquired  into  the  subject,  he  may  very 
easily  satisfy  himself  of  its  truth  by  personal  investigation: 
Let  the  streets  of  London,  for  example,  be  explored  for 
this  purpose,  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that  not  thou- 
sands of  children  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  but  tens  of 
thousands,  will  be  found  who  have  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  a school.  In  a lleport  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society  for  1833,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren growing  up  in  the  metropolis  alone,  without  re- 
ceiving even  the  rudest  elements  of  education,  is  esti- 
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mated  at  not  less  than’  150,000.  What,  again,  is  the 
state  of  things  in  the  country  ? It  is  but  a few  days  ago 
since  there  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a representation 
from  a body  of  labourers  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Bled- 
low,  in  Buckinghamshire,  describing  the  scanty  means 
they  had  of  maintaining  their  families,  with  the  view  of 
drawing  to  their  case  the  attention  of  the  Poor  I>aw 
Commissioners  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves. 
The  paper  was  drawn  up  by  a professional  man,  but 
was  in  the  names  of  the  parties  themselves,  to  whom 
it  related.  Now  what  proportion  of  these  labourers,  of 
various  ages,  and,  as  the  statement  affirmed  in  all  re- 
spects, except  that  they  had  been  recently  in  the  receipt 
of  assistance  from  the  poor-rates,  of  the  same  class 
with  a much  larger  number  in  the  parish,  subscribe  their 
names,  and  what  proportion  can  only  scrawl  their  crosses  ? 
Of  thirty- four,  the  whole  number,  only  three  appear  to  be 
able  to  write  ; the  remaining  thirty-one  (that  is  above 
ten  times  as  many)  merely  affix  their  marks.  That  some 
or  all  of  these  twenty-nine  may  have  been  at  school  is 
possible  enough  ; but  what  benefit  have  they  thence  de- 
rived? The  education  which  leaves  a person  unable  to 
write  his  own  name  can  hardly  be  worth  anything.  Tire 
fact  that  these  men  had  all  been  at  school  in  their  youth, 
if  such  should  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  would  only  furnish 
a stronger  condemnation  of  the  present  system.  It  would 
show  that  such  schools  as  we  now  have,  let  them  be  as 
numerous  as  they  may,  are  almost  of  no  use — that  attend- 
ance upon  them,  let  it  become  as  general  as  possible,  would 
contribute  very  little  indeed  to  produce  a properly  in- 
structed people.  It  is  merely  a great  deal  of  money  and  a 
great  deal  of  pains  thrown  away  to  scarcely  any  purpose. 

The  reason  of  the  thing  would  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion which  is  thus  borne  out  by  experience.  W e should 
be  led  away  by  a very  false  analogy  if  we  were  to  infer, 
that  because  the  natural  action  of  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply  is  sufficient  to  secure  a constant  provision  of  those 
necessaries  and  accommodations  which  minister  to  the  gra- 
tification of  the  senses,  the  same  principle  will  do  all  that  is 
necessary  in  such  a case  as  that  we  are  now  considering.  N o 
doubt,  here  too  the  demand  would  bring  the  supply,  if  the 
demand  existed.  But  it  does  not  exist.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. Men  desire  certain  things  so  strongly  that  they 
will  subject  themselves  to  the  requisite  toils  or  privations 
to  obtain  them.  In  that  case  only  will  there  be  such  a 
demand  as  to  produce  a supply.  They  desire  perhaps 
many  other  things  also,  but  with  so  m\ichless  vehemency, 
that  they  will  not  seek  after  them  in  the  same  way.  They 
will  not  pay  the  necessary  price.  In  that  case  there  is  said 
to  be  no  demand; — there  is  no  effective  demand.  And 
some  things,  probably,  which  it  would  be  very  proper  they 
should  possess,  many  persons  feel  no  desire  for  at  all.  With 
some,  education  is  in  the  one,  and  with  some,  in  the  other  of 
these  two  last-mentioned  predicaments.  Either  from  utter 
ignorance  of  ils  worth,  it  is  not  desired  at  all,  or  the  desire 
for  it  is  so  languid  and  feeble,  that  there  might  as  well  be 
none  whatever.  Can  it  indeed  be  reasonably  expected 
that  poor  men  should  in  general  make  the  same  exertions 
and  sacrifices  to  obtain  schooling  for  their  children  as 
they  will  do  to  obtain  bread  and  clothing  for  them?  The 
one  need  is  ever  present  and  urgent — it  clamours  in  their 
cars,  and  obtrudes  itself  upon  all  their  senses  every  mo- 
ment— the  penalty  for  neglect  in  regard  to  it  is  not  an 
affair  of  apprehension  merely,  to  be  realized  at  some  dis- 
tant and  dimly-conceived  futurity,  — it  is  immediate,  and 
clearly  inevitable.  As  for  education,  again,  many  children 
grow  up  w'ithout  ever  learning  to  read  or  write ; some 
even,  from  strength  of  natural  talent,  or  the  favour  of  acci- 
dent, are  occasionally  seen  to  attain  no  inconsiderable 
prosperity  without  the  advantages  of  education  in  all 
cases  the  inconveniences  resulting  from  the  deprivation 
of  these  advantages  develope  themselves  slowly,  and 
appeal  for  their  proper  cure  or  preventive  neither  by  vio- 
lent outcry  nor  other  sign  of  acute  suffering.  Is  it  then  to 
be  wondered  at — not  merely  tliat  the  poor  man  having  to 
choose  between  the  two  objects  of  expenditure,  whll  rather 
purchase  a loaf  of  broad  for  his  cluldren  than  save  the 
money  in  order  to  send  them  to  school  (for  if  he  have  only 
the  means  of  doing  one  of  these  two  things,  the  secondary 
must  of  course  give  way  to  the  primary  necessity) — but 
tliat  the  desire  of  obtaining  education  for  his  children,  as 
it  generally  exists,  should,  when  left  to  itself,  be  of  so 
slight  and  unstable  a character  as  to  be  overblown  even 


by  the  most  frivolous  passion  or  whim  of  the  moment  with 
which  it  may  come  into  competition  ? 

Even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  we  see  that 
the  demand  for  education  is  not  strong  enough  always  to 
call  up  schools  where  schools  are  wanted.  In  populous 
towns  a school  might  be  maintained  at  the  least  possible 
cost  to  those  enjoying  its  advantages  ; yet  it  is  found  that 
even  in  such  situations  many  parents  cannot  be  induced 
to  purchase  education  for  their  children  at  the  cheap  rate 
at  which  they  might  obtain  it.  What  then  may  we  ex- 
pect will  often  happen  in  thinly-peopled  neighbourhoods  ? 
The  same  expense  which  in  a town  district  may  be  distri- 
buted among  a hundred  or  among  five  hundred  families, 
so  that  it  shall  amount  to  a mere  trifle  to  each,  must  here 
often  fall  upon  fewer  than  as  many  dozens,  and  form  a 
charge  altogether  beyond  the  means  of  a poor  man.  The 
consequence  will  be,  that  in  such  situations  no  schools 
will  exist.  If  this  were  merely  an  inconvenience  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  particular  locality,  perhaps  there  would 
be  no  good  reason  why  the  State  should  interfere  to 
remedy  it ; but  the  peculiarity  in  the  present  case  is, 
that  the  evil  though  in  the  first  instance,  and  principally, 
affecting  but  a little  spot,  is,  in  its  more  remote  effects,  a 
public  evil.  The  ignorance  that  is  nurtured  where  there 
is  no  school,  is  so  much  disease  and  rottenness  seated  in 
the  heart  of  the  body  politic,  from  which  the  health  of  the 
whole  system  suffers  disturbance  and  injury.  In  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Post-office,  stations  are  fixed  in  many 
small  villages  which  do  not  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
maintenance,  on  the  principle  that  the  institution  exists 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  and  that  there- 
fore the  circumstance  of  being  a portion  of  the  community, 
is  in  itself  a sufficient  title  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  any  the  poorest  or  most  thinly-peopled  locality  to  the 
enjoyment  of  its  advantages.  If  this  be  a principle  of  jus- 
tice and  expediency,  in  the  case  of  the  Post-office,  it  is 
surely  entitled  to  equal  regard  and  observance  where  the 
object  is  the  equal  distribution,  not  of  a mere  convenience, 
but  of  that  which  may  be  called  the  preserving  salt  of  the 
state,  the  best  cement  and  bond  of  the  social  union,  and 
the  very  chief  sustenance  and  vital  spirit  of  civilization. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  only 
sufficient  apparatus  for  popular  education  is  a system  of 
schools  endowed  by  the  State,  and  extending  its  rami- 
fications into  every  parish  and  village  throughout  the 
country.  Neither  occasional  grants  of  aid,  nor  the  mere 
institution  of  normal  schools,  will  answer  the  purpose,  if 
the  reasoning  upon  which  we  have  proceeded  be  correct. 
As  for  normal  schools,  admirable  as  such  an  appendage 
would  be  if  properly  attached  and  fitted  in  to  a general 
establishment  of  schools  of  elementary  instruction,  they 
would,  we  apprehend,  be  of  very  little  use  in  themselves. 
There  would  be  no  effective  demand  for  the  superior  ser- 
vices of  the  masters  trained  at  the  normal  schools.  We 
see  that  at  present  the  encouragement  received  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  retain  a person  of  superior  qualifications  in  the 
profession,  when  such  a person  is  occasionally  found  en- 
gaged in  it.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that,  by  any  contrivance, 
either  schoolmasters  or  the  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession can  be  kept  at  a high  state  of  qualification  on  a 
low  rate  of  remuneration.  Pour  in  as  you  may,  you  cannot 
make  the  water  in  a vessel  stand  half  a foot  or  even  half 
an  inch  above  the  brim. 

As  to  the  proposition,  however,  for  making  it  compul- 
sory on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  thejpublic  schools, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  found  quite  unsuitable 
to  this  country.  We  agree  with  Lord  Brougham,  when 
he  says,  in  his  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  submitted 
to  him  by  the  late  Committee,  “ They  who  have  argued 
in  favour  of  such  a scheme  from  the  example  of  a military 
government  like  that  of  Prussia,  have  betrayed,  in  my 
opinion,  great  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Englishmen.” 
We  think  the  proposition  never  could  obtain  the  sanction 
of  public  opinion ; and  that  even  if  it  should  be  adopted  liy 
the  Legislature,  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  Suppose  the  case  of  a parent  who  has  had  a 
quarrel  with  the  schoolmaster  of  his  village  or  other  lo- 
cality, or  who  has  conceived  an  ill  opinion  of  his  temper, 
his  moral  character,  or  his  method  of  teaching,  on  grounds 
which,  however,  could  not  be  made  the  foundation  of  any 
public  charge,  is  he  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  send  his  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  by  this  person  ? Besides,  by  what  means 
would  the  law,  in  any  case  of  resistance  to  its  requirements. 
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assert  its  authority,  and  secure  the  attendance  of  children 
at  the  schools  ? It  would  hardly  be  proposed  actually  to 
seize  upon  them,  and  carry  them  off  by  main  force.  The 
utmost  that  could  well  be  attempted,  with  any  regard  to 
the  forms  and  principles  of  law,  as  they  have  long  been 
recognised  and  observed  in  this  country,  would  be  to  affix 
some  penalty  upon  non-compliance  with  the  enactment,  in 
the  shape  of  a fine,  to  be  recovered  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
But  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make  the  law  strong 
against  the  poor,  and  weak  against  the  rich — in  other 
words,  the  master  of  the  former,  and  the  servant  of  the 
latter. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
law  which  the  rich  man  might  evade,  while  it  bound  the 
poor  man,  would  confer  a great  benefit  upon  those  who 
were  forced  to  submit  to  it.  People  do  not  like  to  have 
even  great  benefits  fhi'ust  down  their  throats  ; at  least 
they  do  not  like  to  be  selected  from  their  neighbours  in 
order  to  be  made  the  subjects  of  such  experiments. 

The  adoption  of  the  compulsory  principle,  while  it  is 
thus  objectionable,  appears  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  It 
is  contended,  by  its  advocates,  that  alter  a very  short 
time  it  would  almost  cease  to  require  to  be  enforced,  the 
conviction  of  the  benefits  of  education  becoming  so  clear 
and  universal,  that  people  would  no  more  think  ot  de- 
clining to  send  their  children  to  school,  thain  they  would  of 
refusing  to  accept  their  share  of  any  other  public  advan- 
tage. But  if  so,  why  bring  the  odious  and  dangerous 
auxiliary  into  action  at  all  ? "Why  not  let  the  conviction 
which  is  to  be  so  all-efficient  eventually,  do  the  work 
from  the  beginning  by  itself?  We  also  are  persuaded 
that  if  good  schools  were  everywhere  established,  the  habit 
of  the  people  sending  their  children  to  be  taught  at  them, 
would  speedily  become  all  but  universal.  Anything  so 
objectionable  as  a law  compelling  attendance  would  be 
found  wholly  unnecessary.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  reler  to 
what  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  under  a system  ot  national 
education  certainly  very  greatly  inferior  both  in  attractive- 
ness and  in  real  utility  to  such  a one  as  might  be  esta- 
blished with  the  improved  lights  of  the  present  age.  In 
that  country,  according  to  Professor  Pillans,  in  his  evi- 
dence given  before  the  late  Committtee,  it  is  almost  the 
universal  practice  for  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  “ I think,”  he  says,'  “the  exceptions  to  the  habit 
are  very  rare  indeed,  and  can  only  exist  in  Scotland  among 
the  most  depraved  part  of  the  population.  In  the  country 
districts,  I should  say  there  is  no  such  thing ; a man 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a monster  who  would^keep  his 
child  from  means  of  instruction  within  his  reach.” 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  Scotch  system  which  de- 
cidedly ought  to  be  adopted  in  any  new  plan.  While  the 
schools  themselves  are  endowed  and  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  the  education  which  they  dispense  ought 
not  to  be  entirely  gratuitous.  A charge  so  moderate  that 
it  may  be  borne  without  inconvenience  by  even  the  hum- 
blest classes  should  be  made  in  all  cases,  except  only  where 
the  children  or  their  parents  are  mere  paupers,  that  is  to 
say,  actually  supported  by  the  poor-rates.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  schoolmaster  might  cither  be  paid  his  fees  Iroin 
the  rates,  or  he  might  be  obliged  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren gratuitously,  in  consideration  of  the  salary  he  is  paid 
by  the  public.  The  education  which  has  thus  to  be  in 
part  purchased,  will  be  much  more  highly  valued  than  if  it 
were  to  be  obtained  for  nothing. 


tical  advantage  of  mankind.  The  assertion  that  a man  of 
letters  was  a bad  man  of  business,  was,  he  felt  assured,  a 
gross  absurdity ; and  he  need  only  refer  to  many  members 
of  this  society,  in  proof  that  such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Clay 
concluded  by  expressing  a warm  hope  that  the  plan  in 
progress  for  erecting  substantial  and  spacious  apartments 
for  the  use  of  the  society,  woidd  be  successful.  Mr.  Coates 
observed, — That  such  a society  as  this  was  calculated  to 
lead  a man  away  from  debasing  pursuits,  and  guide  him  to 
honourable  distinction.  The  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  neither  wealth  nor  title — but  zeal,  talent,  and  indus- 
try_would  be  the  grand  distinctive  characteristics  of 
society.  Dr.  IMitchell,  on  his  liealth,  as  Vice-President, 
being  proposed,  observed  that  institutions  like  the  East- 
ern Atheneum  were  invaluable  to  young  men,  lor  in  them 
they  could  employ  their  leisure  hours  usefully  and  agree- 
ably. He  assured  them,  that  in  whatever  occupation  a 
man  might  be  placed,  his  employers  would  be  nioie  in- 
clined to  put  confidence  in  him  if  he  were  devoted  to 
literature  and  mental  pursuits.  Mr.  C.  Knight,  oneot  the 
\’icg-Pi*csi(_tprits,  also  returned  thanks  to  the  meeting,  and 
observed,  that  his  avocations  aftbrded  him  peculiar  means 
of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  societies  similar  in  their 
objects  to  the  present  one;  and  he  had  pleasure  in  saying 
that,  throughout  the  kingdom,  they  were  rapidly  extend- 
ing their  benefits,  and  increasing  in  number  and  impoit- 
ance.  The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  healths  of  the 
honorary  members,  observed  that  when  this  country  as 
at  enmity  with  nearly  all  the  world,  the  disciples  ot  hteia- 
tnre  everywhere  felt  towards  each  other  as  tellow-ciea- 
tures.  This  reminded  him  of  the  wise  observation  of  one 
of  the  ancients,  that,  being  himselt  a man,  whatevei 
related  to  man  interested  him.  Mr.  J.  P.  Thomas,  one  of 
the  honorary  members,  returned  thanks.  He  glanced  ac 
the  great  moral  results  which  must  be  produced  by  truly 
useful  literary  societies,  their  object  being  to  substitute 
education,  knowledge,  and  refinement,  for  vulgarity,  sen- 
suality, and  ignorance.  Mr.  Thomas  then  proposed  t he 
health  of  their  Chairman — an  honour  which  that  gentle- 
man acknowledged  by  stating  that  he  was  most  happy 
to  be  present  in  an  assembly  where  the  names  of  v\  hig 
and  Tory  were  lost,  where  liberty,  and  education,  and 
commerce,  walked  hand-in-hand  together.  The  whole 
proceedings  of  the  evening  were  of  a most  chceifid  and 
rational  nature.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  number 
of  members  is  about  two  hundred  and  filty,  and  that  the 
library  contains  1000  volumes. 

Mansfield  Mechanics  Institute— Duke  of  Portland 
and  Lord  Lumley  have  been  enrolled  as  honorary  members. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTES,  &c. 

Eastern  Atheneum.-On  Friday,  December  12,  about 
one  hundred  and  ten  members  and  friends  of  the  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution  called  the  London  Eastern 
Atheneum,  dined  together  at  the  West  India  Dock  Ta- 
vein,  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual 
toasts,  the  Chairmap,  on  proposing  “ Prosperity  to  the 
Eastern  Atheneum,’’  said, — That  he  had  heard  with  great 
pleasure  of  its  commencement  and  subsequent  prosperity. 
This  institution  enabled  its  members  to  partake  of  the 
higher  and  purer  intellectual  pleasures,  which  leave  no 
sting  behind,  and  increase  in  intensity  with  the  lapse  of 
years.  The  love  of  study,  and  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
will  always  fit  an  individual  the  better  for  every  busmess 
or  occupation  in  which  he  may  be  engaged.  Ha,bits  of 
mental  discipline  enable  a man  to  generalize  and  classily 
the  results  of  his  observation,  and  apply  them  to  the  prac- 


Literarn  Society,  Bromley  House,  Nottingham.— On 
Monday  evening,  November  10,  the  Secretary  read  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Committee.  The  Treasurer  s Ac- 
count showed  a balance  of  72/.  7s.  8d.  in  favour  ot  the 
society.  The  Committee  have  resolved  to  offer  two  prizes 
of  five  guineas  each  ; one  lor  the  best  poem  on  Haid- 
wick  Hall,”  (not  less  than  200  lines)  ; and  the  other  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  question — “ M hat  are  the  advantages 
of  a state  of  Civilization  and  lateratiire  over  a state  qt 
Barbarishi  to  be  written  by  any  person  residing  m 
the  town  or  county  of  Nottingham.  The  several  candi- 
dates are  to  send  their  poems  and  essays  enclosed  to  the 
Secretary,  with  a motto  prefixed,  and  accompanied  ly  a 
sealed  paper,  containing  the  candidate’s  name,  and  in- 
dorsed w’ith  the  same  motto.  None  of  the  sealed  papeis 
to  be  opened,  except  that  which  accompanies  the  suc- 
cessful poem  or  essay.  The  compositions  to  be  sent  in 
by  the  31st  of  March  next.  The  decision  of  the  judges  to 
be  announced,  and  the  successful  poem  and  essay  to  be 
publicly  read  before  the  society,  at  the  last  meeting  in 
April.  Two  compositions  for  each  prize  to  be  written,  or 
the  prize  not  to  be  adjudged.  After  the  Report  had  been 
unanimously  adopted,  the  Rev.  B.  Carpenter  submitted  a 
motion  that  the  rule  requiring  papers  to  be  read  twice  he 
rescinded,  and  that  papers  should  only  be  read  once,  ilie 
motion  was  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  teehng  qt 
the  meeting  being  strongly  expressed  against  the  proposi- 
tion. The  reading  of  Mr.  Aspull’s  Paper  on  Expression 
in  Music,  was  postponed  until  another  meeting,  the  tol- 
lowing  papers  have  recently  been  read  to  themcmbeis. 
On  the  Poetry  of  Lord  Byron,  by  Mr.  .Tohn  Hicklin  ; on 
the  comparative  Merits  ot  Pope  and  Byron,  by  the  Ke\. 
W.  J.  Butler. 
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Lincoln  Mechanics  hiSfitute.—A  subscription  is  ?oin<r 
on  amongst  the  members,  in  order  to  present  some  tri"^ 
bute  of  regard  to  tlieir  president.  Sir  Edward  F.  Brom- 
head,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  Lectures  have  recently  been  deli- 
vered on  the  following  subjects  :-By  the  President,  ‘ On 
the  1 roper  Objects  and  Limits  of  Scientific  Inquiry  by 
Mr  Harvey,  sm^eon,  ‘ On  the  Formation  and  Dislocation 
ol  Bones  ; by  Mr.  Hainsworth,  surgeon,  ‘ On  the  Circula- 
tion of  the  Blood ; by  Mr.  Boole,  the  curator  of  the 
Museum,  ‘ On  the  Theory  of  Light,  and  on  Optics  gene- 
mlly;  and  by  Dr.  Barton,  of  Caistor,  ‘On  Anatomy.’ 
Ihe  curator  of  the  museum  has  constructed  a solar 
microscope  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  on  an  improved 
principle.  The  image  is  received  on  a disc  nearly  ten  feet 
in  diameter  (the  room  not  admitting  of  greater  extent) 
and  IS  remarkably  bright  and  distinct';  the  collecting  lens 
IS.  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  magnifier  is 
compound,  m the  manner  of  Ramsden’s  eye-piece  An 
i'lcb  in  diameter,  magnified  to  the  extent 
01  this  disc,  gives  a power  of  5 7,600  times;  a quarter  of 

an  inch  so  magnified  produces  a power  of  230,400  times 

that  IS  to  say,  the  area  of  the  image  will  be  230,400  times 
gi eater  than  that  ol  the  object.  The  conversational  meet- 
ings  ot  the  members  have  given  an  invigorating  impulse 
lu  conversazione  took  place  on 

e first  Thursday  m October.  The  arrangements  ivere 
most  admirable.  No  building  could  be  better  adapted  for 
the  purpose;  a suite  of  five  rooms,  all  lit  up,  formed  a 
pleasing  coup  d ceil.  They  were  furnished  with  rare  speci- 
mens ol  ornithology  and  other  curiosities.  In  the  ves- 
tibule \yas  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  o.ralis  cremati 
or  potato  plant  presented  by  Dr.  W.  Cookson  ; a bee- 
hive, built  by  Mr.  Hitchins,  upon  Mr.  Nutt’s  plan,  with  a 
specimen  ol  honey,  pollen,  larvae,  and  comb ; also  a queen 
bee,  wooing  bee  and  drone.  In  the  library  was  a paint- 
ng  ol  Slealord  Church  ; in  the  class-room  a beautiful 
and  rare  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  lent  for 
the  occasion,  by  Mr  R.  S.  Harvey,  surgeon ; in  the  second 
class-room  were  exhibited  a rare  collection  of  coins  and 
seais-dhe  coins,  amounting  to  250,  were  supplied  by  the 
lev.  Mr.  Bergne  and  Edward  Beetham.e.sq. ; the  impre.sses 
ot  seals,  a most  valuable  collection,  were  lent  by  Sir  E.  F. 
Lromhead,  Bart.  ; the  prize  model  of  Crowland  Abbey 
was  supplied  by  Mr.  West,  the  artist.  A bible,  written  on 
vellum,  and  other  curiosities,  were  furnished  by  Dr 
Uiarlesworth  Specimens  of  petrifactions,  architectural 
clrawungs,  a beautilul  specimen  of  the  cloth  worn  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  islands,  and  a variety  of  other 
interesting  articles,  were  displayed  in  the  different  rooms. 

At  seven  o clock,  nearly  a hundred  persons  partook  of  tea 
m the  tea-room.  At  eight  o’clock.  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead,  the 
i resident  announced  that  the  lecture  would  commence 
it  was  attended  by  about  two  hundred  persons,  including 
scveial  ladies.  The  subject  wnas  the  origin,  progre.ss  and 
advantages  of  mechanics’  institutions.  The  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hitchins,  the  secretary.  He  com- 
meiiced  by  tracing  the  origin  of  these  institutions  to 
I roles.sor  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  the 
year  1 765,  who  at  that  time  lectured" successfully,  and  at 
his  death  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the  in.stitution. 
tie  lemarked  upon  the  long  interval  from  their  foundation  to 
their  progress  in  18U0,  and  to  another  cessation  of  twenty 
.years,  and  traced  their  extension  in  France  and  America 
James  Watt,  he  observed,  was  one  of  the  attendants  on 
the  lectures  ot  Prolessor  Anderson,  and  was  a member  of 
tile  first  mechanics’  in.stitution. 

irisbech  Philosophic  Ins/ifu/ion.~The  members  of  this 
establishment,  which  has  just  been  formed,  were  gratified 
on  Mcnday,  the  1 1th  instant,  with  an  exhibition  by  Mr’ 

!>t  anger,  ot  ns  interesting  collection  of  fossils,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a lecture  in  illustration  of  the  subiect. 
.ectiires  are  announced  on  Chemistry  by  Dr.  Blundell' 
and  on  Physiology  by  Dr.  Cross.  mmui, 

Hertford  Mechanics'  Library  and  /?cm//ng-7?oow.— This 
institution  may  now  be  considered  to  have  entered  into 
existence  A suitable  room  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  uilcs  have  been  printed  and  distributed,  and  sixteen 

ensmuT^f  managing  committee  for  the 

ensuing  SIX  months. 

Pneonragement  of  ihe  Arts  at  Liverpool.~A  fund 
oMlm  n”"  1°  guineas,  has  been  raised 

01  the  puichase  ol  pictures  forming  part  of  the  exhibition. 


Dec. 

Louth  Mechanics'  Institution.—ThQ  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Moody,  the  secretary 
of  this  institution : — ^ 

Our  library  contain.s  about  140  volumes,  upwards  of  40  of 
which  have  been  purchased  within  the  last  si.x  months  The 
circulation  of  these  in  volumes  and  sets  of  books,  from  the  1st  of 
May  to  the  31st  of  October,  1834,  amounts  to  360,  being  an  aver 
rage  of  C to  each  member,  the  number  of  members  being  60  We 
have  meetings  every  third  Monday,  for  the  purposes  of  readinir 
and  generally  conversing  on  some  literary  or  scientific  work  The 
work  at  pre.sent  in  use  is  Sir  John  Herschell’s,  ‘ On  the  Study  of 
Natural  Philosophy.’  We  have  other  meetings  on  the  last  Mon- 
day m every  month,  from  October  to  April  inclusive,  for  the 
reading  of  original  papers  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects  and 
for  the  discussion  of  the  same.  The  subjects  promi.sed  next,  are 
On  the  Ltility  of  a Knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Drawing;’  ‘Poli- 
tical Economy,’  and  ‘ Pneumatics.’  We  have  not  completed  our 
proposed  classes  for  study  ; but  we  have  applicants  for  admission 
into  those  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  drawing,  and  stenography  • 
and  we  expect  to  form  others  for  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.  &c.’ 
in  a short  time.  We  have  a small  museum,  containing  40  or  50 
birds,  a collection  of  fossils,  and  a few  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, &c.’  ' ‘ 

Noru'ich  Mechanics'  Institute.—On  Wednesday  No- 
vember 26,  Mr.  Sillett  gave  a lecture  on  the  subject  of  the 
1‘ine  Arts,  in  which  he  alluded  with  much  effect  to  their 
importance  in  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  and  the 
refinement  of  the  human  mind,  contrasting  the  apathy  of 
an  uncultivated  person  with  the  delight  which  a 'fine 
painting  affords  to  the  eye  of  a man  of  taste. 

Liverpool  Mechanics'  Institution.— At  the  conclusion  of 
his  seventh  Lecture  on  Practical  Mechanics,  on  Tuesday 
December  2,  Dr.  Lardner  announced  that  the  committee 
had  purchased  a plot  of  ground  for  the  building  of  a new 
Mechanics-  Institution.  It  is  situated  in  Mount-street 
and  contains  2000  square  yards,  and  has  been  sold  to  the 
committee  by  the  corporation  on  such  terms  as  enabled 
him  to  speak  highly  of  the  liberality  of  the  latter  body, 
the  sum  of  5007.  is  to  be  paid  upon  receiving  the  lease  of 
seventy-fiveyears,  and  the  remaining  1 0007.  of  the  purciiase- 
money  will  remain  as  a mortgage  upon  the  buildin<^,  an 
annual  interest  being  paid  for  it.  This  will  not  press 
upon  the  funds  of  the  institution,  but  leave  an  ample 
amount  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  for  the  erection  of  a 
milding  in  all  respects  suitable  for  their  purpose.  The 
Liverpool  Mercury  publishes  the  following  extract  from 
a letter  written  by  a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Me- 
chanics Institution,  and  addressed  to  the  secretary; 

a A 1 . F^orencr^  Nov.  18,  1834. 

At  tl,e  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  this  city  there  are  three 
magnihcent  galleries,  oiiecontaiiiiiigcastsof  som'e  hundreds  of  the 
noblest  Statues  in  the  world,— one  containing  pictures  bv  great 
masters,— and  one  containing  the  prize-drawings,  paintings:  and 
•statiie.s  in  [ilaster,  by  the  pupils  of  the  academy.  There  hs  also 
a most  extensiye  collection  of  models  of  different  machines,  an 
excellent  laboratory,  well  furnished  with  acids,  &c.,  where  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  are  given  twice  a week;  a noble  library 
schools,  m winch  there  are  regular  lectures  given  on  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  &c.  This  system  has  been  carried  on  for 
foiii  hiindieil  years  In  this  academy  the  talents  of  Jlichael 
Ange  o and  Leonardo  da  \ inci  were  called  forth  ; and  you  would 
be  delighted  to  see  the  fine  paintings  in  oil,  and  the  fijie  plaster 
statues,  which  are  every  year  lu-odiieed  by  the  young  men  who 
w ish  at  Rome,  and  who  have  their  expenses  paid  bv  the 

St iVot  II  asks,-“  When  shall  tcc  have  a'l,  in- 

u'ts?’’  equally  excellent  in  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 

Monmouth  Useful  ILnoudedge  Society.— An  as.sociation 
consrstingforthc  most  part  of  a few’  young  mSames; 
exists  at  Monmouth  under  the  above  designation.  A 
small  but  well-selected  library  has  been  formed,  and  no 
opiiortumties  of  promoting  the  objects  of  the  society  are 
lost  sight  ot.  These  efforts  are,  however,  much  circum- 
scribed, owing  to  the  paucity  of  members  and  the  .scanti- 
ness ot  then- resources  ; hut  It  is  hoped  that  in  time  the 
present  .society  will  give  rise  to  one  of  increased  extent 
and  usetulness. 

Village  I.ihraries.-\n  the  small  town  of  Whitchurch, 
he  Rev.  .1.  Shawcro.ss  has,  almost  by  his  own  unaided 
cttoits,  established  a library  of  general  knowledge  for  the 
use  ot  the  whole  ol  the  inhabitants,  at  the  moderate  con- 
tiiuution  ol  a penny  a-week  from  each  reader.  The  Rev. 
gentleman  has  also  delivered  elementary  lectures  upon 
vaiious  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 
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Lymin^ton  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.— \Ye  are 
glaci  to  learn  that  the  prospects  of  this  society  are  of  an 
encouraging  and  gratifying  kind.  The  fourth  session  of 
the  institution  has  commenced,  and  the  lectures  are  re- 
ceived with  increased  interest.  Like  all  other  infant  socie- 
ties, some  difficulties  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  progress, 
but  having  now  overcome  them,  they  may  be  pointed  out 
as  examples  of  what  patience  and  perseverance  can  effect. 

In  1832-3,  after  the  novelty  of  the  institution  had  been 
worn  off,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  about  twenty 
persons  could  be  got  together  once  a fortnight  on  a lectuie 
nio-ht.  In  the  session  of  1 833-4  the  number  was  increased 
to'about  one  hundred, although  the  lectures  were  delivered 
weekly ; and  latterly,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  on  some  occasions  two  hundred,  persons 
have  attended  the  lectures,  which  have  all  been  delivered 
by  inhabitants  of  the  town  who  are  members.  Through 
the  liberality  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Angel  Hotel,  the 
lectures  are  delivered  in  the  assembly-room.  The  institu- 
tion is  supported  by  occasional  donations,  and  by  the  sub- 
scriptions for  sessional  tickets,  which  entitle  the  purchasers 
to  admission  to  all  the  lectures,  and,  under  specific  regu- 
lations, to  the  use  of  a small  library,  and  a tolerably  good 
assortment  of  apparatus  in  pneumatics,  electricity,  chemis- 
try, and  mechanics. 

Liskeard  Society  for  the  Acquirement  of  Knowledge. — 
On  Wednesday,  November  26,  Mr.  Adams,  of  Rose-vale, 
gave  a lecture  on  the  Study  of  History.  At  the  conclu- 
sion, a discussion  arose  on  the  question  whether  the  great 
heroes  of  ancient  and  modern  times  were  not  instruments 
of  the  Almighty  with  which  the  extension  of  civilization 
was  effected. 

Bradford  Mechanics'  Institute.— Yho.  committee  have 
just  engaged  a set  of  rooms  in  which  the  business  of  the 
institution  may  be  more  successfully  and  conveniently  car- 
ried on. 

Agricultural  Schools. — The  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Irish  Relief  Committee  of  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing agricultural  schools  in  Ireland,  have,  w’e  are 
informed,  obtained  the  lease  of  a quantity  of  land  in  Con- 
naught, for  a model  farm,  on  which  they  have  erected 
suitable  buildings.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  r'eceive  forty  ]>upils, — thirty  males,  and  ten  females, 
who  will  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  separate  divisions  of 
the  institution.  The  site  of  the  school  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  province,  at  Hollymount,  county  Mayo. 

IValsaU  Asricultural  and  Botanical  Society.— It  has 
been  resolved  to  establish  a society  at  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Walsall,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  in  that 
neighbourhood,  a taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables.  The  committee  contemplate  the  forma- 
tion of  public  gardens  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects. 

Wolverhampton  Tradesmen' s and  Mechanics  Library. 

In  consequence  of  the  increasing  popularity  and  success 
of  this  institution,  a project  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  ot  a 
new  and  more  convenient  building  tor  the  purposes  of  a 
library,  reading-room,  &c. 

Coventry  Mechanics'  Institution. — About  one  hundred 
books  are  given  out  from  the  library  of  this  institution  on 
every  library  night,  of  which  there  are  now  three  in  the 
week.  Classes  have  been  formed,  and  are  conducted  by 
well-qualified  teachers,  for  instruction  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, practical  geometry,  geography,  the  use  of  the  globes, 
and  drawing.  A music  class  of  about  twenty  pupils  is 
arranged  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  once  in 
every  month  they  gratify  the  members  of  the  institution 
by  a public  performance  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
Every  alternate  Wednesday  is  employed  in  reading,  and  in 
conversation  on  the  different  branches  of  uselul  know- 
ledge, exelusive  of  party  politics  or  controversial  divinity. 

Wisbech  Scientific  Society.— T\hs  Society  has  only  been 
established  about  six  weeks,  but  it  already  numbers  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  members.  Three  lectures  have 
been  given  on  chemistry,  illustrated  by  experiments. 

Cheltenham  Literary  and  Philosophical  Institution. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  9,  the  Rev.  George  Bonner  delivered  an  eloquent 
lecture,  the  subject  of  which  was— “ A general  and  popu- 
lar view  of  the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  this  country.” 


LECTURES  AND  PAPERS  RECENTLY  DELIVERED  AT  THE 
FOLLOWING  INSTITUTIONS  : — 

Dover  Philosophical  Institution. — On  Bleaching,  by  Mr. 
L.  Weston.  Tuesday,  Dec.  9. 

Hull  Mechanics'  Institution. — On  Nutrition,  by  Mr.  T.  C. 
Foster.  Thursday,  Dec.  1 1. 

Lymin  «;ton  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.— On  Elec- 
tricity, by  Mr.  Rutter.  On  the  Physical  and  Chemi- 
cal Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere,  by  Mr.  Rutter, 
On  Hydrostatics,  by  Capt.  Blakiston.  On  the  Brain 
and  Mental  Faculties,  by  Dr.  Stewart.  On  the  Ma- 
terial Universe,  by  the  Rev.  D.  E.  Ford. 

Maidstone  Philosophical  Society.— On  Geology,  by  Mr. 
Lance.  Friday,  Dec.  12. 

Nottingham  Literary  Society.— Comparison  between  tlie 
Commencement  of  Literature  in  Ancient  Greece,  and 
its  Revival  in  Modern  Europe,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Butler. 
Monday,  Dec.  8. 

Northampton  Mechanics'  Institute.— On  Natural  Philo 
sophy,  by  Mr.  Jackson.  On  Phrenology,  by  tlie  Rev. 
D.  Rees. 

Oxford  Mechanics'  Institute.— On  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Whale,  by  J.  Paxton,  Esq.  Monday,  Dec.  8. 

Plymouth  Institution.  — On  Memory,  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Smith.  Thursday,  Dec.  1 1. 

Plymouth  Mechanics  Institute.  — On  Geometry  and  its 
Application  to  the  Sciences,  by  Mr.  Treeby.  Wed- 
nesday, Dec.  10. 

Salisbury  Mechanics  Institution. — On  the  Circulation  of 
the  Blood,  by  Dr.  Greenup.  Thursday,  Dec.  11. 

Truro  United  Institute.— On  the  Connexion  between  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Evans.  Tuesday, 
Dec.  9.  On  the  Course  of  Civilisation,  by  Mr.  Stokes'. 
Tuesday,  Dec.  10. 

JVorcester  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. — On  the^ 
Anatomy  and  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System  ot 
Man  and  Animals,  by  Mr.  Turley.  Tilonday,  Dec.  8. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 

On  Friday  evening,  Nov.  14,  the  Society  met,  for  the 
first  time,  in  its  new  apartments  in  Someiset  House,  which 
have  recently  been  appropriated  to  it  by  his  Majesty’s 
Government,  through  the  interference  and  at  the  request 
of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  following 
communications  were  read : — 

].  Some  Account  of  the  Astronomical  Observations 
made  by  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  at  Greenwich.  By  F.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Society.  The  author  Mated  that 
although  Dr.  Halley  was  Astronomer  Royal  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  yet  that  there  are  only  accounts  published 
of  his  observations  of  three  astronomical  phenomena.  The 
rest  exist  in  manuscript,  which  are  badly  as  well  as  con- 
fusedly written.  The  constant  risk  of  loss  or  damage  by 
fire,  or  other  accidents,  to  which  a document  of  this  nature 
ou'>-ht  not  to  be  exposed,  induced  the  Lords  Commissioners 
ofihe  Admiralty  to  order  a fair  copy  of  the  observations 
to  be  made,  which  was  ]iresented  to  this  Society  in  1832, 
and  having  been  carefully  examined  and  conipared  with 
the  original,  there  is  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
transcript  is  a faithful  and  accurate  copy.  For  the  first 
four  years,  at  least  after  his  appointment,  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Halley  had  only  a transit  instrument  wherewith  to* 
carry  on  his  observations.  On  the  erection  of  the  mural 
quadrant,  however,  in  17'25,  he  was  enabled  also  to  take 
tlie  zenith  distances  of  the  stars.  The  stated  his  clocks  is 
represented  as  being  very  confused  and  irregular,  an  in- 
convenience which  is  felt  to  the  very  end  of  his  labours. 
Dr.  Halley’s  observations  were  principally  directed  to  the 
moon  and  planets;  and  with  this  object  in  view,  he  usually 
observed  |such  stars  as  were  nearly  on  the  same  parallel 
of  declination  as  those  bodies,  and  differing  from  them 
very  little  in  right  ascension.  Such  observations,  there- 
fore, may  even  now  be  made  available  tor  determining  the 
positions  of  those  moveable  bodies  at  those  periods,  and 
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thus  to  tend  to  perfect  their  theory.  Amongst  the  usual 
observations  there  are  three  transits  of  the  two  singular 
stars,  36  Ophiuchi,  and  30  Scorpii,  remarkable  for  their 
great  proper  motion— journeying  together  through  space, 
althougli  upwards  of  1 3'  distant  from  each  other.  These  ob- 
servations are  confirmatory  of  the  uniformity  in  the  motion 
of  the  two  stars.  Dr.  Halley  stated,  during  his  lifetime,  as 
a cause  for  the  non-publication  of  his  observations,  “ that 
he  had  hitherto  kept  them  in  his  own  custody,  that  he 
might  have  time  to  finish  the  theory  he  had  designed  to 
build  upon  them,  belbre  others  might  take  the  advantage 
of  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  labours.” 

2.  A short  communication  was  read  from  Professor 
Schumacher  to  Mr.  Baily,  announcing  that  two  comets 
had  been  discovered  by  a pupil  of  M.  Dumouchel,  of  the 
Collegio  Romano  at  Rome. 

3.  Mr.  Riddle  communicated  an  account  of  a large 
meteor  (apparently  about  the  size  of  the  moon)  which  was 
seen  by  Mr.  Haggard  and  Mr.  Haggard,  jun.,  at  Black- 
heath,  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock,  on  the  night  of 
Wednesday,  Oct.  20.  Mr.  Haggard  describes  it  as  re- 
sembling a ball  from  a Roman  candle  in  colour. 

The  monthly  meeting  for  December  was  held  on  Friday 
last,  the  12th  inst.,  when  the  report  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing, of  which  the  above  is  an  abridgment,  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LINN^AN  SOCIETY. 

The  evening  of  December  the  IGth  was  occupied  in  the 
reading  of  a very  abstruse  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  radi- 
ated and  molluscous  animals,  the  result  of  considerable 
attention  to  this  branch  of  natural  history,  by  Robert 
Garner,  Esq.  Mr.  Yarrell,  a member  of  the  council,  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  publish,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  a 
History  of  British  Fishes.  Several  specimens  of  the  plates 
were  exhibited  to  the  members. 


CAMBRIDGE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  society,  on  Monday,  December  the 
8th,  Professor  Airy,  Vice-president,  in  the  chair.  Pro- 
fessor Miller  read  a memoir  on  the  Position  of  the  Op- 
tical Axes  of  Crystals.  Professor  Henslow  made  some 
remarks  on  Decandolle's  rules  for  determining  the  age 
of  trees,  and  mentioned  some  instances  which  he  had 
noticed  during  the  preceding  summer,  where  they  did  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  the  yew.  He  conceived  that  these 
rules,  when  applied  to  several  well-known  yew-trees  in 
Britain,  must  give  the  age  considerably  too  great.  Pro- 
fessor Cumming  then  gave  a statement  of  Melloni’s  dis- 
coveries on  the  transmission  of  heat  by  radiation  through 
glass  and  crystallized  bodies,  illustrated  by  apparatus  and 
experiments. 

Meetings  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  for 
1835.^ — Lent  Term,  Mondays,  March  2,  10,  and  30  Eas- 
ter Term,  Mondays,  May  4,  18,  and  .June  1 ; Michaelmas 
Term,  Friday  (anniversary),  November  6,  Mondays,  No- 
vember IG,  30,  and  December  14. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

This  society,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  useful  arts, 
has  commenced  its  sittings  for  1834-5,  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Edinburgh.  The  following  communications  have 
been  recently  read  and  exhibited  : — 

1.  Second  Essay  on  the  Useful  Arts,  preliminary  to  the 
series  ol  Annual  Reports  regarding  new  inventions  and 
improvements  in  the  arts  throughout  Europe. — Ordered  by 
the  society.  By  E.  Sang,  esq. 

2.  Additional  Observations  on  theConstruction  of  Public 
Buildings,  in  relation  to  the  Theory  of  Sound.  By  Dr.  D. 
B.  Reid. 

3.  Specimens  of  Ivory-turning,  and  Notice  of  a Fruit- 
gatherer,  or  Fruit-sheers.  By  Mr.  A.  Rohertson. 

4.  Descri])tion  and  Drawings  of  a double  Screw-press, 
tor  packing  Goods,  &c.  By  Rlr.  D.  Vallance. 

5.  Specimens  of  Paper  made,  in  France,  from  various 
lUatcrials  not  generally  used  in  this  Manufacture.  John 
Robison,  esq. 

6.  An  improved  Mortise-lock.  By  John  Robison,  esq. 


Dec. 

NEWCASTLE  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY. 
At  the  last  general  meeting.  Professor  Phillips  detailed  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by  himself  and  a party  of 
scientific  gentlemen,  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Pemberton’s  pit, 
near  Monkweannouth.  This  mine  is  the  deepest  in  Great 
Britain,  and,  measuring  by  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  deepest 
in  the  w'orld.  As  it  has  been  but  lately  sunk,  and  the  exca- 
vation is  yet  small,  the  present  was  considered  a favourable 
opportunity  of  testing  the  increase  of  temperature  always 
found  to  accompany  an  increase  of  depth ; the  causes 
that  had  been  supposed  to  vitiate  other  experiments, — as 
the  presence  of  workmen,  horses,  lights,  &c.  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  operating  here.  The  results  obtained  by  the  united 
skill  of  several  acute  observers  may  be  stated  thus : — 
Depth  from  surface  to  the  coal  seam  254  fathoms  ; tem- 
perature at  the  surface  53°  ; of  the  current  of  air  at  the 
pit  G2”;  near  the  end  ofthe  drift  (22  yards  long)  6.3°;  close 
to  the  coal  at  the  end  of  the  drift,  and  out  of  the  current, 
G8°;  temperature  of  the  coal  71°;  and  of  the  w’ater  in  a 
deep  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  mine  71i“.  A stream  of  gas 
bubbles  passing  through  this  water  indicated  a tempera- 
ture varying  from  71°  5'  to  72°  6'.  A thermometer  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  a hole  drilled  2^  feet  into  the  floor  of  the 
mine,  and  examined  after  a lapse  of  forty-eight  hours, 
stood  at  71°  2'.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  series  of  experiments  ever  made  in 
a mine  upon  this  curious  subject.  The  results  agree  with 
the  observations  made  in  a multitude  of  other  places,  so 
far  as  they  indicate  a considerable  increase  of  temperature 
from  the  surface  ofthe  earth  downwards. 


ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  & SCIENCES,  PARIS. 

Meeting  of  the  Is/  of  December. 

Induction  of  Magnetism  by  the  Electrical  Spark — Magnetic  Mo- 
tive Machine. 

At  this  meeting,  allusion  was  made  to  a treatise  by  M. 
Llambias  of  Mahon,  on  the  production  of  magnetism  by 
common  electricity  with  branched  metallic  conductors. 
M.  Llambias  also  forwarded  a letter  giving  a summary  of 
the  results  which  he  has  arrived  at,  and  discussed  at  length 
in  his  tract.  These  are  “ first,  that  in  every  metallic  con- 
ductor, actually  traversed  by  the  discharge  of  a Leyden 
jar,  two  electro-magnetic  currents  are  "simultaneously 
produced  in  opposite  directions ; and  in  conformity 
with  the  ideas  generally  received  on  the  direction  of 
the  magnetising  electric  forces,  we  might  speak  ofthe.se 
elements  as  flowing,  the  one  from  the  vitreous  to  the  resi- 
nous pole,  the  other  from  the  resinous  to  the  vitreous  pole. 
Secondly,  these  currents  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  sepa- 
rated and  disengaged  from  each  other.  This  separation  is 
effected  by  the  distribution  of  the  discharge  between  two 
or  more  different  branches  of  the  same  circuit,  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  in  some  one  of  the  branches,  there  shall  be 
an  interruption  sufficient  to  produce  a spark.  Thirdly, 
this  separation  of  the  currents  may  be  increased  and  dimi- 
nished within  certain  limits  which  may  be  approximatively 
ascertained  and  determined  by  experience  for  each  dis- 
charge, and  for  each  of  the  modifying  circumstances  which 
accompany  the  phenomenon.  Fourthly,  the  separation  of 
the  currents  may  take  place  in  some  part  of  the  circuit 
subjected  to  the  discharge,  while  other  portions  of  the 
same  circuit  are  traversed  by  the  re-united  currents. 
Filthly,  in  every  circuit  or  in  every  portion  of  a circuit, 
which  the  currents  traverse  in  an  united  state,  it  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  current  which  flows  from  the  vitreous 
to  the  resinous  extremity  which  influences  the  direction 
of  the  magnetising  power.  Sixthly,  each  current  has  a 
greater  or  less  magnetising  power  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  or  less  completely  separated  and  disengaged  from 
the  other  current ; and,  as  a generalization,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  communication  of  the  magnetic  virtue,  by 
the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar,  is  only" the  effect  of  the 
rushing  together  of  two  opposite  magnetising  forces  which 
are  more  or  less  unequal.  Seventhly,  and  lastly,  the  sim- 
ple spark  of  the  ordinary  machine  gives  rise  to  analogous 
phenomena.” 

Messieurs  Ampere  and  Savary  are  deputed  to  report  on 
the  memoir  of  M.  Llambias. 

M.  Jacobi,  an  engineer  of  Koenigsberg,  communicated 
a notice  of  a new  engine,  in  which  magnetism  is,  for  the 
first  time,  employed  to  produce  motion  on  a large  scale. 
It  has  been  set  in  motion  several  times,  in  the  presence  of 
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M.  Bessel,  M.  Humboldt,  and  other  men  ot  science.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  machinery  consists  of  two  sys- 
tems of  eight  bars  of  soft  iron,  whicli  are  fixed  upon  a 
disc  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  are  therefore  parallel  to  one 
another ; the  systems  are  then  placed  upon  one  another, 
so  that  those  ends  of  the  bars  wliich  are  not  fixed  to  the 
discs  are  in  juxtaposition.  One  of  the  discs  is  fixed  ; tlie 
other  revolves  on  an  axis,  and  allows  the  moveable  system 
of  bars  to  pass  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fixed  system. 
Around  the  sixteen  bars  are  wrapped  343  feet  of  copper 
wire  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  ends 
of  this  helix  or  coil  are  in  metallic  contact  witli  the  poles 
of  a voltaic  apparatus.  The  whole  weight  of  that  portion 
of  the  machinery  which  is  in  motion  is  fifty  pounds,  mov- 
ing at  a rate  of  six  feet  per  second,  or  four  miles  and  one- 
tenth  per  hour.  This  is  the  usual  speed  of  the  ap])aratus 
when  the  conducting  liquid  is  so  slightly  acidulated  that 
the  extrication  of  gas  is  hardly  appreciable.  This  circum- 
stance is  very  remarkable,  as  there  is  only  a very  minute 
action  on  the  zinc,  and  consequently  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing the  machine  in  order  is  trifling  ; and,  in  this  respect, 
it  is  therefore  superior  to  the  steam-engine,  which,  from 
its  continual  wear  and  tear,  requires  frecpient  repairs. 
The  machinery  also  is  very  simple,  and  has  no  parts  which 
equal  the  cylinders,  piston,  and  sucker  in  expense.  It 
has  other  advantages  over  the  steam-engine  : in  the  latter 
there  is  much  loss  of  power  by  attrition  ; in  this  engine, 
there  is  no  attrition,  excepting  that  of  the  axes  of  the  discs 
against  their  sockets  : again,  the  immediate  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  new  engine  may  be  applied  to  useful  machinery 


Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  Spain. — The  coast  of  Spain  is 
inhabited  by  a race  of  men,  whose  character  is  perfectly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  provinces.  Indolence 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  constitutional  failing  of  the  Spa- 
niards, but  it  is  peculiar  to  the  latter  class  ; the  former  are,  on 
the  contrary,  bold  and  enterprising.  The  mountaineer  is  also 
distinguished  by  many  good  qualities,  which  only  require  some 
exciting  cause  to  develope  them.  Let  us  inquire  briefly  to  what 
account  these  qualifications  are  turned  in  a commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing point  of  view.  Barcelona,  and  the  coasts  of  Cata- 
lonia are  enriched  by  a flourishing  trade  ; that  carried  on  by  St. 
Felice  de  Guixols  extends  as  far  as  the  Antilles  and  the  Black 
Sea.  The  excellent  dock-yards  of  Lloret,  Tosa,  Malgrut,  and 
Arenys  de-Mar  lend  great  facilities  to  the  trade  of  these  places, 
which  are  noted  for  the  solid  manner  in  which  their  vessels  are 
constructed.  Their  female,  infirm,  and  aged  population  are  ac- 
tively employed  in  the  manufacture  of  blond  atrd  stockings  by 
machinery.  Palamos,  Roses,  St.  Felice,  and  the  neighhouring 
]iorts,  trade  in  cork,  which  is  also  a source  of  w'ealth  to  Gerona. 
This  neighbourhood  is  the  focus  of  operations  of  the  most  enter- 
prising race  of  Spanish  smugglers.  From  Vinaroz,  Murviedro, 
Peniscola,  and  Valentia,  and  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  wines,  oils, 
and  oranges,  are  exported  to  distant  places  ; nor  is  the  commerce 
carried  on  by  Alicairt,  Carthagena,  Almeria,  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and 
the  ports  of  the  south,  less  hrisk.  On  the  northern  coast,  Co- 
runna is,  by  its  commei-cial  transactions,  closely  connected  with 
America;  Rihadeo  and  Viviero  ti’ade  with  Hamhurg,  Dantzic, 
and  Riga;  Ferrol,  one  of  the  thi'ee  naval  arsenals  of  Spain,  is 
likewise  a commercial  town.  The  pilchard  fishers  of  Vigo  cover 
the  waters  of  Galicia  with  their  vessels,  and  convey  their  spoil  to 
all  parts  of  Europe.  Lastly,  Gijon,  Bilbao,  Santander,  and  St. 
Sebastian,  have,  from  a remote  period,  exported  the  wool  and 
iron,  which  are  brought  to  these  places  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces  to  France  and  America. 

The  staple  commodity  of  Valencia  is  silk,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant branch  of  trade  in  its  raw  state,  and  affords  also  profit- 
able employment  to  the  home  manufacturer.  The  looms  of 
Vkilencia  produce  tissues,  gauzes,  and  ribands,  which  rival  the 
French  in  heauty.  The  silk  manufactures  of  Talavera  de  la  Reyna 
and  Zar.agoza  are  also  in  high  repute.  In  the  north,  Bilboa  and 
Santander,  in  the  south,  Seville  and  Cadiz,  are  the  grand  cafrepdfs 
for  the  exportation  of  wool,  which  is  also  spun  and  woven  in  Ca- 
talonia and  manufactured  into  cloth  and  flannel:  in  this  hranch 
of  industry  Barcelona,  Manresa,  and  Castel  Ter.sol  participate. 
The  fine  cloth  of  Zaragoza,  of  which  the  company  of  Guadalajara 
have  had  the  monopoly  until  of  late  years,  is  in  great  request. 
Galicia  annually  imports  20,000  cwt.  of  flax,  which  is  conveyed  to 
Santiago,  and  thence  dispensed  throughout  the  villages  of  this 
province,  to  be  converted  into  linen.s,  and  then  sold  in  the  Cas- 
tillos. An  extensive  export  of  Galician  linen  is  made  to  Cadiz, 
where  the  produce  is  ap])lied  in  purchasing  French  and  colonial 
products.  Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  Galicia,  and  Catalonia,  abound 
in  iron,  which  is  exported  to  France  and  America,  or,  after 
Laving  been  wrought,  is  consumed  in  the  inland  and  southern 


with  greater  facility  than  the  old  alternately  ascending 
and  descending  rectilinear  motion.  Nor  is  it  a trifling 
matter  to  get  rid  of  the  chance  of  danger  arising  from  ex- 
plosions. Besides  all  this  M.  Jacobi  remarks  that  hitherto 
all  inventions  for  obtaining  a moving  force  have  been  sub- 
ject to  this  law,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  j)roduced  is 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  expense  of  producing  it : now 
there  are  three  ways  of  augmenting  the  magnetic  force, 
by  enlarging  the  size  of  the  voltaic  apparatus,  by  length- 
ening the  metallic  threads  of  the  helices  or  coils,  or  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  bars.  The  first  of  these  means 
would  also  increase  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  engine, 
but  the  other  methods  require  only  the  first  cost  of  coti- 
struction,  and  do  not  require  any  repairs.  When  the  vol- 
taic apparatus  is  enlarged  beyond  a certain  point,  the 
magnetic  effect  is  not  adequately,  or  even  very  percej)tibly 
increased.  The  advantage  derived  from  lengthening  the 
metallic  thread  of  the  helix  has  likewise  its  limits  in  re- 
spect to  the  effect  produced,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  con- 
fined as  in  the  former  instance  ; while  there  are  no  limits 
known  to  the  increase  of  power  obtained  by  increasing  the 
size,  principally  the  thickness,  of  the  soft  iron  bars. 

A great  number  of  observations  attest  the  truth  of  these 
important  propositions ; but  M.  Jacobi,  before  he  con- 
structed his  machine,  sought  to  confirm,  by  his  own  expe- 
riments, the  law  of  the  magnetising  power  resulting  from 
electrical  action  ; and  his  observations  have  furnished  him 
with  rules  for  the  construction  of  diflerent  parts  of  his 
machinery. 
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provinces.  Bilboa  and  Cumana  are  the  entrepots  for  the  export- 
ation of  iron,  and  Vittoria  for  the  excellent  kind  produced  in 
Biscay.  The  manufacture  of  arms  in  Spain  is  carried  on  to  a con- 
siderable extent : there  are  two  large  factories  in  Biscay;  at  Alba- 
cete  and  Toledo  swords,  &c.  are  made ; at  Segovia  fire-arms  are 
manufactured,  and  at  this  place,  as  well  as  at  Seville  and  Placen- 
cia,  there  are  good  founder  ies.  In  the  neighbour  hood  of  Rihadeo, 
in  Galicia,  there  are  numerous  foi-ges  of  iron  for  the  sea  service. 
Seville  has  an  extensive  trade  in  leather,  a sjrecies  of  which,  pre- 
pared with  gall-nuts,  is  that  so  much  sought  after  under  the  name 
of  Spanish  leather.  Ferrol  and  Vittoria  possess  a considerable 
number  of  tanneries,  and  the  former  has  an  establishment  wliei-e 
varnished  leather  is  made.  Besides  the  Malaga  and  Alicant 
wines,  and  those  produced  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ebi-o,  the  dark 
coarse  wines  of  Murviedro  are  extensively  exported.  Reus,  Tor- 
rento,  and  some  other  places  on  the  coast,  between  Valencia  and 
Barcelona,  are  celebrated  for  their  brandy.  The  dried  fruits  of 
.Spain  give  activity  to  the  commerce  of  Alicant,  Malaga,  Valencia, 
.Seville,  and  Grijon.  Valencia  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  dyes,  and 
for  its  strong  and  tasteful  cotton  manufactures.  At  Manires,  a 
sm.all  town  near  Valencia,  there  is  a manufactory  of  glazed  pot- 
tery; this  is  a monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a few  families,  who  pre- 
tend that  their  process  is  a secret  which  has  descended  to  them 
from  the  Moors.  Tlie  preparation  of  the  v.arnish,  which  is  in 
imitation  of  gilding,  is  the  important  part  of  the  secret,  for  the 
pottery  of  Manires  is,  in  itself,  of  no  great  value. 

Civil  Institutions  of  the  Free  Peasantry  of  Russia. — The  Rus- 
sian peasantry  are  classed  in  villages  and  by  districts,  which  com- 
prise about  as  many  villages  as  together  form  a [jopulation  of 
3000  souls.  Each  village  is  under  tlie  controul  of  its  own  elders  ; 
and  each  district  has  a separate  head  and  executive,  the  members 
of  which  are  all  chosen  at  stated  periods  in  a general  assembly  of 
the  peasantry.  The  meetings  of  the  village  and  district  commu- 
nities are  distinct.  In  the  former  all  householders  vote ; in  the 
latter,  deputies  from  the  villages  have  a voice.  Thus  in  Viatka 
a hundred  peasants  choose  five  deputies,  and  therefore  a circle  of 
3000  inhabitants  elects  about  150  deputies.  The  deputies  elect 
twelve  members  of  their  own  body,  who  ballot  for  their  head 
man.  The  business  transacted  by  the  village  assemblies  com- 
prises, the  selection  of  overseers  and  officers ; the  allotment  of 
taxes  and  rates  among  the  members;  the  trying  of  petty  of- 
fences ; the  dividing  and  letting  of  the  public  lands;  the  disposal 
of  the  cases  of  individuals  who  have  been  allowed  to  settle  in  the 
district,  who  are  desirous  to  leave  the  community,  or  are  excluded 
from  that  body  and  are  liable  to  be  sent  oft'  as  recruits;  and  the 
conferring  of  powers  on  the  de]>uties.  The  communities  can  in- 
herit and  lease  out  lands  and  hold  offices;  and  the  individuals 
that  compose  them  may,  with  their  consent,  and  upon  following 
certain  regulations,  raise  them.selves  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  or 
enter  as  soldiers,  but  they  cannot  be  enslaved. — (From  '■  An  Essay 
on  the  Political  Institutions  of  the  Russian  Empire."  Petersbury .) 

M.  Arago. — The  title  of  D.C.L.  has  been  conferred  upon  M. 
Aa-ago,  the  French  Academician,  by  the  University  of  Ediuburgb, 
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French  Collon  Manufactures.— of  evidence  received 
by  the  French  Board  of  Commercial  Inquiry.) — French  cotton 
spinning  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  departments  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  adjacent  par  ts  of  the  Vosges,  Upper 
Saone,  and  lloubs,  in  which  much  calico  is  made  from  the  spun 
cotton  of  Ululhausen.  These  departments,  the  inhabitants  of 
wliich  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  one  article  only,  form 
together  a compact  district,  containing  fifty-six  factories;  forty 
of  them  are  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  but  four  in 
that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  twelve  in  the  adjoining  depart 
meuts.  These  factories  have  700,000  spinning-jennies  at  work, 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  not  less  than  120,000  more  are  in 
coui-se  of  construction;  when  they  are  all  constructed  and  at 
work,  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  may  be  stated  at  about  148,000 
cwt.,  obtained  from  about  180,300  cwt.  of  the  raw  material.  The 
latter  consists  of  American  cotton,  and  the  sort  of  Egyptian  cotton 
called  “cotou  jaumet;”  in  the  proportion  of  15,000  bales  from 
10,000  bales  from  America.  In  the  district  above  de- 
signated there  are  but  five  or  six  establishments  which  have  large 
weaving  mills;  but  a great  number  of  single  looms,  worked  by  in- 
dividuals,  are  dispersed  throughout  it.  M’hat  that  number  may 
be  cannot  be  correctly  ascertained,  for  the  only  means  thatexist  of 
estimating  it  is  by  the  quantity  of  cotton  wrought  up.  The  result 
of  some  experience  has  shown,  that  a hand-loom  cannot  furnish 
much  more  than  210  lbs.  of  cotton,  or  about  twenty-five  pieces  per 
annum,  and  as  the  looms  are  laid  aside  by  the  workmen  during 
Jiarvest-time  for  the  labours  of  the  field,  the  number  that  are  in 
action  are,  perhaps,  about  60,000,  including  ,3000  impelled  by 
machinery.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  part  of 
Alsace,  on  every  branch  of  cotton  manufacture,  is  probably  about 
JOo.OOO  or  11 0,1)00  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages ; of  whom  17,000 
or  18,000  are  spinners,  70,000  are  weavers,  between  12,000  and 
and  15,000  printers,  and  about  1000  are  bleachers.  This  amount 
of  fabour  produces  annually  from  1,800,000  to  2,000,000  of  pieces 
of  coarse  and  fine  calico,  muslins,  and  tissues  of  various  colours. 
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Comparative  Statistics  of  England  and  Scotland— (Yrom  the 
(jloagoiv  Chronicie')  : — 

In  number  the  Scots  are  to  the  English  as  . . 1 to  6 

In  .imoiint  paid  for  customs’  duties  the  ratio  is  . 1 to  12 

In  assessed  taxes  the  proportion  is  . . . 1 to  13 

In  stamp  duties  . . . . _ ^ ! 1 to  1^ 

111  the  above  three  items,  indicating  wealth  and  luxury, 
the  Scots,  in  reference  to  their  numbers,  are  to  the 

as 2 

in  trie  jtost-office  tlie  ratio  is  retluced  to  , . . 1 to  D 

In  the  excise,  in  consequence  of  the  great  consumption 
of  whiskey,  the  proportion  conies  down  to  the  ratio 
of  population,  ami  is  as  , , , _ 1 to  fi 

The  difference  between  the  two  countries  is  strikingly  exhi- 
bited 111  the  two  following  items  : ° ^ 

In  bills  of  exchange  the  ratio  is  . , 1 to  41 

In  receipt  stamps ’ 

liie  less  wealtijy  country  does  double  the  imsiness  on  credit. 

In  slup-building  the  Scots  have  the  start  of  the  English 

the  proportion  being 1 to  4’- 

In  total  registered  tonnage  . , . , . 1 to  6^ 

Enssum ^gricu/lure.—AccovA'ing  to  the  Report  of  the  Russian 
i funster  of  the  Interior,  the  agricultural  population  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire  amounts  to  37,301,620  souls.  The  produce  of  the 
vintage  111  seven  governments  was,  during  the  last  season  ‘>7  8^>4 
bogshe.ads  of  wine.  The  silk  obtained  was  rather  more  than 
0/  cwt.  8 lbs. 

Suicides  in  Japan.— In  Japan  almost  every  considerable  crimeis 
puni.shed  with  death.  Murder,  smuggling,  arson,  theft,  are 
equally  subject  to  the  extreme  punishment.  If  the  criminal  is  of 
noble  rank  he  msiially  solicits  the  favour  of  being  his  own  execu- 
tioner; and  when  he  lias  obtained  it,  and  has  undergone  the 
iisiiaf  jireparation,  he  cuts  open  his  abdomen  by  two  cross  inci- 
sions. 11,1s  mode  of  infficting  death  on  themselves  is  so  common 
in  Japan,  that  every  person  of  consideration  carries  about  with 
nim  always  the  instruments  necessary  for  the  legal  accomplish. 

-ir  sacrifice.  On  account  of  a single  word— for  the 
bTom  qnarrel-for  a whim-the  Japanese  cuts  open  his 

abdomen.  In  their  youth,  the  children  of  a family  exercise  them- 
• MS  so  as  to  be  able,  when  occasion  offers,  to  perform  this 
horrid  me  with  dexterity  and  grace.  They  practise  [heir  lessons 

rxe  ‘ciCs'""'lV-  r“'  exhibit  in  their  gymnastic 

Um  e iH:'  / ff'veu  to  their  ideas,  inspires’ tliem  at 

nrcAr  ‘ ^ indifference  to  death,  which  they 

pufer  to  the  slightest  insult.  The  law  itself  recognises  the  act 
and  legulates  its  circumstanecs.  In  order  that  it  shonhl  be  con- 
Mimmated  in  a legal  manner,  it  is  necessary  that  the  viedm 
lould  Inive  on  a white  robe  and  a special  vestment,  destitute  of 
ornament  and  .armorial  insignia.  When  he  is  th.is  \attiied  tlm 
pcojile  garnish  the  exterior  of  the  house  with  white  hanm'ngs  to 
[li’e‘no  '"'T  ’ assembled  family, 

dagger.  “‘C  i-rescribed  manner,  with’a 


I Historical  Records  of  France — In  the  last  Session  of  the  French 

I Chambers,  a vote  of  120,000  francs,  or  4800/.  was  included  in 
the  budget  for  the  year  1835;  this  sum  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
publication  of  the  most  important  documents  in  French  historv 
which  may  be  now  extant.  The  superintendence  of  this  under, 
taking  has  devolved  upon  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
who  states,  in  his  report  to  the  King,  dated  the  27th  of  No- 
vember last,  that  he  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a board 
of  learned  men,  who  have  already  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  branch  of  literature,  and,  conjointly  with  them,  has  solicited 
the  prefects  of  departments,  and  officers  of  learned  societies,  to 
inform  him  of  the  existence  of  any  valuable  manuscripts  with 
which  they  may  be  acquainted.  To  stimulate  their  exertions,  he 
has  set  aside  part  of  the  sum  voted  by  the  Chambers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rewarding  any  person  who  shall  discover  an  unknown 
record  in  history.  The  board  of  savans  mentioned  above  will 
first  of  all  carefully  inspect  the  public  libraries  of  Paris  and  the 
departments,  and  those  important  private  libraries  to  which  they 
can  gam  access ; and,  having  made  a selection  from  the  materials 
tfius  brought  under  review,  they  will  superintend  the  publication 
of  all  charters,  diplom.as,  chronicles,  memoirs,  and  collections  of 
correspondence,  and  all  works  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  art 
which  may  in  any  way  elucidate  the  history  of  the  social  condi- 
tion, manners,  and  events  of  by-gone  ages.  After  the  Peace  of 
t'aris,  in  1763,  the  I'rench  Government  appe.ars  to  have  con- 
ceived a project  somewhat  similar  to  that  stated  above,  for  M.  de 
Hrequigny  was  sent  to  London,  with  seven  assistants,  to  tran- 
scribe copies  of  all  documents  that  related  to  French  history.  In 
this  employnient  he  \yas  occupied  for  several  years,  and  when  he 
letiirned  had  filled  fifty  folio  volumes  with  materials  for  the 
history  of  those  provinces  of  France  which  were  for  a long  time 
under  English  dominion.  These  copies  are  now  become  the  more 
valuable,  as  many  of  the  original  manuscripts  which  were  ore- 
seived  in  the  Tower  of  London  have  since  been  lost. 

Hhailard.—Thfi  investigations  of  the  French  Board  of  Histori- 
cal Records  have  been  already  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a 
manuscript  of  Abailard’s  celebrated  work'  Yes  or  No’  (Sic  et 
Mil),  which  contains  his  system  of  philosophy,  and  was  the  cause 
of  his  condemnation  at  the  Council  of  Sens  in  1 140.  The  copy  of 
this  work,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  beyond  recovery, 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Avranches,  and  will  he  publishe’d 
under  the  editorial  care  of  M.  Cousin. 

Northern  Lights. — Profes.sor  Ermaiiy,  who  circumn,avigated 
the  earth  in  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830,  and  has  lately  pub- 
ished  his  narrative  at  Berlin,  gives  some  important  particulars 
respecting  the  appearance  of  these  phenomena  at  Beresoff  in 
Siberia.  M hile  he  was  at  that  place,  a very  powerful  aurora 
borealis  occurred,  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  assured  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  the  polar  lights 
are  observed  to  be  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  of  which  appears  in 
me  western,  .and  the  other  in  the  eastern  celestial  hemisphere. 

1 fie  polar  light  which  is  seen  to  the  west  of  the  meridian  has  in- 
variably less  effulgence  and  a lower  vertex  than  the  light  which  is 
seen  in  the  east.  The  latterhind  has  often  been  observed  for  whole 
months  together  to  last  throughout  the  night,  but  alwas-s  first 
appears  at  a jieriod  of  intense  cold,  and  is  then  frequently  so 
splendid  as  totnghten  the  cattle  attached  to  the  traveller’s  sledge 
Ihese  remarks  evidently  point  at  a connexion  between  the 
auror.a  and  the  two  magnetic  poles,  one  of  which  lies  to  the  west 
ami  the  other  to  the  east  of  the  meridian.  This  is  the  more 
apparent,  as  M.  Ermany  observed  that  when  the  northern  lights 
appeared  to  the  west  of  the  due  north  point  of  the  compass,  the 
magnetic  needle  became  stationary  15'  to  the  west  of  the  ma--- 
iietic  meridian  of  Beresoff;  he  also  observeil  during  an  aurora 
seen  at  Tobolsk  to  the  east  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  that  the 
needle  deflected  towards  the  east. 
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SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  attempted  to  be  ]diiloso]»hically 
considered  in  a Series  of  Letters  to  a Son.  By  Sharon  rurner, 

; F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  520  and  583.  London: 
1832  and  1834. 

The  first  ofthe.se  volumes  forms,  in  effect,  an  independent 
work.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  because  it  was 
published  before  our  journal  commenced,  and  has  had 
time  to  establish  itself  in  the  public  estimation,*  it  re- 
quires less  notice  from  us  tliau  the  second.  In  his  preface 
to  the  first  volume,  the  author  informed  us  that  forty  years 
previously  he  had  much  felt  the  want  of  such  a book  as 
that  which  lie  then  himself  presented  to  the  public— such 
a work  as  would  afford  a selected  and  concentiated  view 
of  such  facts  and  reasonings  on  tlie  creation,  intellectual 
design,  and  divine  economy  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  as 
would  correspond  with  the  other  knowledge  he  was  ac- 
quiring and  which  at  the  same  time  should  he  so  con- 
ceived and  shaped  as  to  suit  the  modern  topics  and  style 
of  thought  and  reasoning  in  whicii  the  philosophical 
subjects  that  interested  him  were  beginning  to  be  pre- 
sented. He  endeavoured  to  supply  this  desideratum  as 
well  as  he  could  to  himself,  and  ultimately  formed  the 
resolution  of  endeavouring  to  arrange  and  complete,  for 
the  benefit  of  young  inquirers,  those  contemplations  and 
phenomena  of  the  existing  system  ot  natuie  whicii  had 
been  so  advantageous  to  the  progress  ot  ids  own  mind, 
and  so  largely  contributory  to  liis  liappiness. 

The  most  satisfactory  results  may  certainly  be  expected 
when  one  in  early  age  forms  a plan,  and  in  the  evening  of 
life  comes  to  tiie  execution  oi  it  with  matuied  intellect, 
and  with  large  accumulations  ot  facts  and  of  knowledge. 
The  present  work,  as  a wiioie,  will  not  disappoint  siicli  an 
expectation.  A younger  man,  whose  leading  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  less  extensive  than  tliat  of  Mr.  Turner, 
would  liave  dealt  with  the  same  topics  very  differently. 
We  might  have  had  much  eloquent  writing,  much  in- 
genious and  cogent  reasoning ; but  we  should  have  been 
sparino-ly  furnished  witli  facts  such  as  tliose  winch  in  the 
present  pages  are  brought  forward  so  abundantly,  and 
applied  so  aptly  in  illustration  of  the  various  topics  whicii 
are  investigated.  The  facts  thus  adduced  will  lendei  tiie 
work  highly  readable,  instructive,  and  interesting;,  even  to 
those  who  may  not  feel  quite  prepared  to  concur  in  all  tiie 
writer’s  conclusions.  He  informs  us  that  it  has  been  liis 
rule  to  “ reason  from  facts  he  might  safely  liave  said 
tliat  it  has  been  ids  rule  to  reason  by  facts  ; and  tliere  is 
no  mode  of  reasoning  like  this.  Tiie  world  has  in  past 
times  been  crammed,  even  to  surfeiting,  with  theories 

* It  is  already  in  its  fifth  edition. 


and  speculative  opinions;  and  now  it  cries  aloud  for 
tangible  things— for  facts,  as  for  the  strong  and  nourish- 
ing food  which  its  mature  age  requires. 

In  the  first  of  the  present  volumes,  Mr.Turner  takes  the 
sacred  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  the  de- 
luge, as  he  finds  it  in  the  Bible,  and  considers  the  facts  ■ 
recorded  “ with  a due  recollection  of  the  reasoned  science 
and  of  the  varied  knowledge  and  enlightened  investigation 
of  the  times  we  live  in taking  “those  views  of  extended 
thought  which  may  harmonize  the  recorded  circumstances 
with  the  philosophicaljudgment.”  This  has  been  both  ably 
and  piously  done.  The  writer  examines  the  various  objects 
of  creation  in  the  order  in  which  the  Mosaic  account  de- 
clares them  to  have  come  into  existence ; and,  at  the  end 
of  each  investigation,  looks  back  upon  the  thing,  and 
finds  it  beautiful  and  good.  The  second  volume  “ carries 
on  the  investigation,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
observe  and  delineate  the  divine  econorny  in  its  more  spe- 
cial reference  to  mankind  ; and  to  exhibit  the  plans,  and 
principles,  and  purposes,  which  seem  to  have  been  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  them,  and  to  the  progression  of  hu- 
man nature  in  their  successive  generations,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  conduct  and  history  of  human  affairs.”  In  this  part 
of  the  investigation  the  author  has  proceeded  on  the  convic- 
tion that  “ man,  as  the  superior  being  upon  earth,  has  a 
sacred  history  attached  to  his  existence,  in  which  nothing 
else  participates.”  What  the  author  means  by  the  term 
“ sacred  liistory”  is  explained  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  letter  in  this  volume,  which  states  that — 


“The  sacred  liistory  of  the  world,  as  it  relates  to  mankind, 
may  be  considered  under  three  divisions  of  our  inquiry.  The 
plan  on  which  it  has  been  carried  on  ; and  the  reasotis  and 
puvposps  for  which  that  particular  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  its 
execution  pursued  ; and  the  resnHs  or  ends  which  have  already 
been  accomplished  by  it,  or  which  seem  evolving  from  it. 

That  our  reader  may  still  further  comprehend  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  we  will  give  the  heads  of  a few  of  the 
“ Letters,”  as  stated  in  the  fable  of  contents 

« Letter  X.— Considerations  on  the  Plan  and  Appointment  of 
tlie  Creator  as  to  the  Division  of  the  Unman  Kind  into  two 
Sexes— Review  of  the  Distinct  Nature  and  Qualities  of  each. 

“ Letter  XI. — System  of  Nature  as  to  the  successive  Stages  of 
Human  Life— the  Utilities  of  these  several  Stages,  and  especially 
of  a Youni>^  Period  of  Life — Happiness  attainalile  at  every  Season. 

“ Letter  XXL — Appointment  and  Adaptation  of  the  Surface 
[of  the  Eartli]  for  the  Habitation  of  Man— Distrilwtion  of  the 
rest  into  the  Oceans  and  Seas  of  the  Globe — Views  as  to  the 
Divine  Purposes  in  these  Arrangements. 

“Letter  XXII. — Intended  Separation  of  Mankind  into  Dis- 
tinct Nations  and  Communities — Adaptation  ot  the  Earth  to  this 
appointed  Condition  in  its  various  Regions  and  Countries — the 
Surface  gradually  fitted  to  this  Local  Geography. 

“ Letter  XX 11 1. —The  Natural  Scenery  of  the  Earth  made  to 
he  everywhere  beautiful  and  interesting  — Instances  of  its 
Effects  on  various  Minds  in  different  Regions  of  tlie  World.” 
Tliis  last  is  a most  beautiful  and  poetically-imagined  sec 
tion  of  the  work,  consisting  of  a selection  of  passages 
from  the  writings  of  travellers,  descriptive  of  their  im-^ 
pressions  in  viewing  tlie  various  interesting  scenes  ot 
which  this  pleasant  world  is  full. 

IVe  are  so  ttiorouglily  weary  of  the  men  wlio  go  groan- 
ing and  growling  all  tlie  days  of  tlieir  lives  at  tins  good 
world,  and  all  the  men  and  women  tiierein,  that  the  cheer- 
fulness and  modified  optimism  wiiich  pervade  tliis  work 
do  our  hearts  good.  Mr.  Turner  believes,  and  so  do  we, 
that  society  is  in  a state  of  progressive  amelioration— tliat 
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all  things  are  good  in  their  design  and  are  generally  so  in 
their  results — and  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child — 
every  beast,  bird,  and  fish — is  made  to  be  happy.  We  are 
all  willing  to  believe  that  beasts  are  tolerably  happy  ; and 
few  of  us  doubt  that  birds  lead  very  pleasant  lives,  unless 
it  be  when  we  see  some  poor  robin  ransacking  the  world  for 
a cruml)  of  bread  on  a snowy  day  ; but  as  for  the  fishes,  we 
believe  Mr.  Turner  is  the  first  that  has  stood  up  in  their 
behalf. 

“ They  have  the  appearance  of  a placid  and  contented  state  of  ex- 
istence. No  bird  or  quadruped  seems  liajipier.  None  have  fewer 
wants  ; none  require  less  means  in  order  to  he  comfortable  : they 
need  only  food ; and  yet  they  can  subsist  even  without  this  when 
the  abstinence  is  necessarju  They  suffer  nothing  from  inclemency 
of  weather,  or  variations  of  the  seasons  : nothing  from  h.eat,  cold, 
frost,  rain,  or  hitter  winds.  They  seem  to  he  generally  exempted 
from  disease.  They  are  always  in  an  even  temperature  ; they  enjoy 
a longer  continuityof  health  and  strength  than  mostother  animals; 
and  from  these  causes  appear  to  possess  a natural  longevity,  which 
in  some  of  their  classes  surpasses  that  of  man.  It  seems  to  be  as- 
certained that  even  a carp  may  live  for  one  or  two  centuries. 
Some  have  the  comforts  of  family  association ; others  that  of 
large  mutual  society.  One  kind  has  the  gratification  of  suckling 
and  nursing.  Their  sportiveness  evinces  their  enjoyment;  and 
their  motion  by  swimming,  being  always  governable  as  to  its  ce- 
lerity by  their  own  will,  is  gentle  or  rapid  just  as  they  please; 
and  must  therefore  he  an  exercise  as  pleasurable  to  them  as  those 
of  our  own  race  who  can  imitate  it,  find  and  declare  it  to  he  to 
human  sensibility." 

“ Advantage  of  an  Infancy  in  Human  Life. — If  we  began  ex- 
istence as  the  man,  we  should  lose  all  the  sweet  feelings  and  sen- 
timents which  arise  during  our  childhood  and  youth,  and  which 
could  not  so  arise  hut  from  their  very  weakness,  inferiority,  de- 
pendence, and  perpetual  need  of  help  and  support ; and  from  the 
aid  and  kindness  which  they,  from  this  condition,  experience.  A 
marble  man  might  be  cut  in  a moment  from  the  quarry,  or  a 
wooden  image  from  the  tree,  or  a cat  might  he  transformed  into 
a full-grown  woman,  or  a bronze  statue  into  a living  and  walking 
individual.  But  neither  of  these  could  have,  even  by  miracle, 
those  feelings  and  sentiments,  which  nothing  hut  babyhood, 
growing  gently  and  gradually,  under  the  actual  circumstances  of 
its  parental  home  and  of  human  society,  into  its  maturity  could 
produce.  What  is  thus  efncaciotis  in  our  moral  formation  is  not 
less  availing  in  our  intellectual  composition.  Our  mind  has  to  be 
furnished  with  knowledge,  and  right  opinion.s,  and  true  judgment, 
as  well  as  to  he  led  to  moral  jirinciples  and  sensitivities.  But 
what  intellectual  improvement  can  he  acquired  without  submitting, 
and  deferent,  and  admitting  docility?  And  what  human  being 
could  have  that,  who  began  his  existence  as  the  vigorous,  active, 
and  powerful  man  ? As  well  might  we  expect  the  full-grown 
lion  of  the  desert  to  become  a chamber  lap-dog.  He  would  not, 
and  he  could  not  do  it.  We  cannot  know  unless  we  learn  ; and 
if  we  do  not  learn  so  much,  and  acquire  such  habit.s  of  submitting 
to  tuition,  and  of  willingly  and  patiently  receiving  it,  as  we  form 
insensihlv  to  ourselves,  in  the  I'eehler  portion  of  our  early  days, 
who  coulil  in  manhood  bring  their  mind  into  that  delerring  mood 
continually  sustained,  without  which  due  instruction  would  he 
generally  impossil)le  ?” 

“ Happiness  of  Old  Age. — On  this  last  period  of  mv  life  my  own 
experience  is,  in  the  C7th  year  of  my  age,  that  notw'ithstanding 
ailments,  infirmities,  and  the  privations  which  they  occasion,  it  is 
just  as  happy  ns  all  the  preceding  seasons  were,  though  in  a dif- 
ferent way ; so  happy,  as  to  cause  no  regret  that  they  have 
passed,  and  no  desire  to  exchange  what  is  for  what  has  been.  If 
youth  has  ho])cs  and  pi-ospects  and  wishes  that  enchant  it,  age  has 
no  inferiority  even  in  this  respect.” 

“ Happiness  of  both  Single  and  Married  Life. — I cannot  doubt, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  happiness  accompanies  both  the 
single  and  married  states ; I have  been  now  in  the  latter  forty 
years,  and  no  one  can  he  liajipier  than  I have  been  in  it.  But  I 
had  left  my  parent  roof,  and  had  been  living  in  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  therefore  been  much  alone  for  eight  years  before 
1 married.  This  was  a complete  trial  of  the  single  state,  and  in 
this  1 have  also  to  say  that  1 was  perfectly  hai>py,  though  in  a 
different  way.  I did  not  marry  because  1 was  deficient  in  happi- 
ness, but  because  the  lady  deeply  interested  me;  and  becoming  so 
attached,  mycomfort,  then,  was  associated  with  her;  and  having, 
by  that  time,  before  me  the  fair  means  and  j)robability  of  an 
ndeqnate  maintenance  by  regular  diiigence,  on  a moderate  and 
careful  scale,  I changed  one  mode  of  hajipiness  for  another."’ 

Tills  is  a pretty  little  .nnecdote  for  l\Ir.  Turner's  future 
liiograjiher,  whose  services  will  not,  we  trust,  be  retiuired 
for  very  many  long  years,  which  we  hojie  will  not  be  less 
happy  or  useful  than  the  past  years  have  been. 


INSURRECTIONS  AT  LYONS. 

(Continued  from  our  last  Number.) 

After  the  sad  events  of  November,  1831,  all  the  factions 
of  France  threw  themselves  upon  the  city  of  Lyons,  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  disorder,  and  turn  it  to  their  own 
separate  purposes. 

" All  these  parties  (says  M.  Monfalcon),  with  indefatigable 
activity,  set  about  widening  and  empoisoning  the  great  sore  of 
Lyons,  and  became  the  complai.sants  and  iiatterers  of  the  working- 
classes,  to  make  tools  of  them  when  the  moment  for  acting  should 
arrive.  The  Saint-Simonians  came  to  preach  their  dangerous 
abstractions  in  our  manufactories,  and  ajiply  new  fuel  to  a fire 
that  was  scarcely  e.xtingnished.  These  wild  sectaries,  addressing 
the  most  violent  and  least  enlightened  class  of  working-men  in 
Europe,  could  find  nothing  better  to  teach  them,  on  the  morrow 
of  a dreadful  insurrection,  when  the  blood  that  covered  the  streets 
of  Lyons  still  smoked,  than  a disgust  of  their  condition  and  calling 
— a hatred  for  the  rich,  and  their  own  unalienable  right  to  a larger 
sharein  the  property  of  the  country.  Pamphlets,  radical  and  Carlist 
newspapers,  came  pell-mell  among  us.  addressing  themselves  to  all 
the  passions  and  all  the  prejudices  of  the  working-men.  Influ- 
ential members  of  the  ‘ Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man’  came  from 
Paris  to  Lyons  expressly  to  give  to  the  trades’  unions  and  coalitions 
of  the  tveavers  a systematic  plan  of  organization,  which  was,  in 
appearance,  confined  to  the  rights  of  industry,  hut,  iu  reality, 
eminently  political.  During  the  thirty  months  which  separated 
the  insurrection  of  November,  1831,  from  the  revolt  of  April, 
1834,  Lyons  never  enjoyed  ff teen  days  of  tranquillity;  and  every 
week,  and  almost  every  day,  the  factions,  emboldened  by  impu- 
nity and  the  mildness  of  government,  preluded  by  skirmishes  to  a 
general  action.’’ 

These  thirty  months  w'ere  complete  saturnalia  for  the 
(so  called  by  large  courtesy)  gentlemen  of  the  press ; 
but  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  the  newspapers  presently. 

The  government,  instructed  by  the  past,  and  well  in- 
formed of  what  was  preparing,  resolved  to  fortify  the  city 
— a measure  rendered  prudent  by  another  consideration  ; 
for  Lyons  is  scarcely  a day’s  march  from  the  frontiers.  A 
number  of  detached  forts,  near  enough  to  support  and 
assist  each  other,  were  commenced  soon  after  the  days  of 
November.  General  Fleury,  an  officer  of  great  talent, 
conducted  the  works  with  rapidity.  In  less  than  two 
years  there  rose,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  Fort  La- 
mothe,  at  La  Guilotiere ; and  Fort  de  la  Mouche,  at 
the  Brotteanx : these  were,  to  a certain  degree,  con- 
nected by  entrenchments.  Another  very  considerable  fort 
was  erected  on  the  heights  of  Montessuy,  which  com- 
manded the  course  of  the  Rhone,  the  Brotteaux,  the  Quay 
St.  Clair,  and  La  Croix  Rousse.  Moreover,  a strong  bar- 
rack, which  was  almost  a citadel,  was  built  in  the  square 
of  the  Bernardines,  and  answered  for  the  military  posses- 
sion of  that  platform,  and  the  central  streets  of  the  always 
turbulent  Croix  Rousse.  "While  these  checks  and  bridles 
were  preparing  before  their  eyes,  the  people  were  employed 
in  listening  to  speeches  in  republican  clubs,  and  in  de- 
vising impracticable  plans  by  which  they  might  impose 
their  own  conditions  on  their  employers.  The  miserable 
tariff,  wdiich  had  caused  so  m;ich  bloodshed,  was  given  up 
for  the  time  with  perfect  indifference,  as  a bit  of  waste 
paper  ; but  they  proposed  a tribunal,  to  be  called  “ L’ln- 
stitulion  des  Prud'hommes,’'  and  to  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  master  manufacturers  and  workmen,  who  shmdd 
amicably  arrange  between  them  the  rate  of  wages,  &c.,  &c. 
The  members  or  delegates  of  the  workmen  w-erelo  receive 
a salary  : the  manufacturers  to  do  their  part  of  the  duty 
for  nothing.  But  when  this  council  of  peace  was  created, 
and  actually  met,  it  soon  turned  out  to  be  a very  pande- 
monium of  confusion  and  anarchy.  The  working-men 
carried  their  passions  and  prejudices  with  them— they 
acted  not  as  the  colleagues,  but  as  the  deadly  rivals  of 
the  individuals  deputed  by  the  master  manul'actuvers, 
interrupting  theii'  debates,  and  annulling  their  decisions, 
as  they  thought  fit.  A mob  admitted  into  their  place  of 
meeting,  hissed,  hooted,  and  threatened  with  personal 
violence  cveiy  mend)er  that  displeased  them:  nor  was 
this  all.  One  of  the  parties  interested,  — that  is,  the 
working-men, — must  have  a newspajier  of  their  own  : and 
this  journal,  called  ‘ L’Echo  de  la  Fabrique,’  bad  for  its 
auxiliaries  other  papers,  which  openly  preached  a revolu- 
tion and  a republic.  In  our  days  notliing  can  be  comi)lete 
without  the  intervention  of  the  ignorance  or  dishonesty, 
tlic  malice  or  madness  of  journalists.  These  wretched 
adventurers  at  Lyons  worked  the  uninstructed  weavers 
■ into  frenzy,  and  kept  them  in  a permanent  state  of  mad- 
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ness.  Their  great  weapons  of  course  were  calumny  and 
personal  defamation.  Whatsoever  manulaclurer  or  mer- 
chant did,  or  even  said  anything  unfavourable  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  tlie  people,  was  at  once  accused  of  every 
vice  and  crime,  and  held  up,  as  a monster,  to  popular  exe- 
cration and  liatred.  Although  deficient  in  otlier  respects,^ 
tliese  newspaper  rabble  certainly  understood  tlie  art  of 
libelling  in  perfection,  and  dealt  out  their  accusations,  in 
the  very  face  of  the  most  glaring  evidence  to  tlie  contrary, 
with  a boldne.ss  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a wiitei 
of  leading  articles  in  the  ‘ Times.’ 

On  one  most  important  point  the  newspaper  writers  of 
Lyons  were  wretchedly  at  fault : — 

“ The  revolntionarv  journals  (says  I\I.  IMonfalcou)  never 
thought  of  oriraniziug  a popular  resistance  to  the  erectioTi  ol  the 
fortifications  until  it' was  a great  deal  too  late.  General  Fleury 
jnet  with  no  serious  opposition  during  the  execution  ol  the 
works.’’ 

Fortunately  for  Lyons  the  fatal  prefect,  M.  Bouvier  Du- 
molart,  was  dismissed,  and  M.  de  Gasparin,  w'ho  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  a man  of  talent,  good  sense,  and  energy. 
With  all  this,  however,  it  is  extraordinary  that  tlie  thun- 
der-cloud did  not  burst  sooner. 

Our  author  says  distinctly  that  the  gold  of  the  Carlists 
or  absolutists  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  civil  dis- 
orders which  happened — that  it  nourished  sedition,  pre- 
pared resistance,  and  organized  a civil  war.  The  men 
who  thus  employed  that  money  made  common  cause  w’ith 
the  anarchists,  regarding  a republic  as  the  best  oj  all 
possible  roads  to  a new  restoration  and  to  despotism.  He, 
at  the  same  time,  draws  some  just  distinctions  between 
tlie  different  classes  of  ultra-royalists,  and  slates  in  a fair, 
manly  wav,  that  many  among  them,  though  attached  to 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons — to  Charles  X.,  the 
Rucliess  of  Berri,  and  her  son.  Prince  Henry  — would  never 
think  of  bringing  those  parties  back  to  the  Tuileries  by 
foreign  armies,  or  civil  war,  or  any  other  dishonourable 
and  anti-national  means. 

Two  newspapers  at  Lyons  fought  the  good  fight  of  the 
absolutists.  Of  one  of  these,  ‘ La  Gazette  du  Lyonnais, 
M.  Monfalcon  gives  a very  happy  account — 

“ It  is,”  says'.lie,  ” the  si/tiisl  uf  them  all,  and,  therefore,  the 
moiit  sincere.  Nobody  can  tell  whether  it  lias  an  editor,  w'riters, 
or  subscribers.  It  vegetates  in  so  jnofound  an  oblivion,  that  the 
juste  milieu  party  have  declared  it  to  be  dead,  and  have  even  pre- 
tended to  have  been  present  at  its  dissection.  ‘ There  w'ere  no 
brains  fouiiil  in  it,’  say  they.” 

We  regret  we  have  not  room  to  give  his  account  of  the 
second  of  these  royalist  journals,  which  was  in  the  habit 
of  sinning  against  geography,  history,  and  other  branches 
of  learning,  even  beyond  the  general  license  taken  by 
newspapers. 

The  republican  party  started  a good  many  papers  of 
different  kinds.  The  ‘ Precurseur’  was  the  most  conspi- 
cuous, and  its  objects  were  aided  by  a host  ol  little  flying 
inflammable  sheets  written  down  to  the  comprehension, 
and  in  the  style  of  the  weavers,  among  w'hom  they  were 
most  diligently  circulated. 

The  ‘ Precurseur,’  ” says  Itl.  Moufalcou,  “ has  changed  about 
and  professed  a variety  of  political  opinions,  and  now  it  bears  no 
sort  of  resemblance  to  what  it  was  during  the  first  years  ol  its 
existence.” 

The  ‘ Glaneuse’  (Gleaner),  another  of  the  republican 
papers,  miglit  also  find  its  parallels  in  the  sinks  and  stews 
of  the  London  press. 

“ Low  literature  {la  busse  litterntiire),”  s,ays  M.  Monfalcon, 
a more  despicable at  Lyons  than  anywhere  else,  had  made 
this  journal  its  organ.  Whoever  wanted  to  delame  a citizen,  to 
blacken  the  reputation  of  a man  of  talent,  or  to  calumniate  a ser- 
vant of  government,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  address  himself  to 
the  Glaneuse,  to  whom  all  such  dirty  work  belonged  as  by  right.” 

ITnfil  the  insurrection  of  November  and  the  apparition 
of  this  cloud  of  scribblers  there  were  buf  few  partisans  ot 
the  republic  to  be  found  in  the  workshops  of  Lyons.  The 
weavers,  indeed,  had  been  remarkably  indifferent  to  all 
sorts  of  politics  and  political  discussions. 

“ A few  months,  however,  sufficed  these  .advocates  of  repnb- 
lican  O))inions  to  obtain  numerous  converts  among  the  working- 
men. Kejected  by  the  middling  classes,  by  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  interests,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  capacities,  the 
doctrine  chose  her  abode  in  the  workshoiis  ol  Ihe  weavers,  who 
understood  nothing  about  the  matter  except  a promise  that  the 
tariff  (for  the  tariff  was  dug  from  its  grave)  should  be  secured 


fo  them,  and  that  the  existing  unequal  division  of  property 
should  he  reformed.  The  success  of  the  doctrine  was  not  beneatit 
its  hopes  ; it  increased  with  rapidity.” 

M.  Monfalcon  treats  the  Republicans  with  as  much 
fairness  as  he  does  the  Carlists.  He  allows  there  were 
some  honest,  but  imprudent,  men  among  them,— some 
generous-minded  youths,  whose  enthusiasm  and  inexpe- 
rience did  not  permit  them  to  see  with  what  tools  they 
consented  to  work,  or  to  what  miseries  they  exposed  their 
country. 

“ In  the  last  and  lowest  rank  of  the  Republican  party,’  says 
our  author,  “were  the  pamphleteers,  whose  sole  means  of  subsist- 
ence was  a pen  dipped  in  filth, — those  Montagnards  of  our  days 
— those  maniacs  whose  political  faith  was  nothing  more  than 
|)iliage  and  blood.”  “ There  exists  tn. 

Lijons  (t  considerable  number  of  criminals  released  from  the  galleys, 
and  an  abject,  destitute  populace;  and  on  these  the  blind  republicans 
on  principle  have  always  counted  for  a coup-de-rnain,  Blisfortuiic 
and  dishonour  to  the  party  that  employs  sucli  auxiliaries  ! 

Numerous  associations  w'cre  formed  among  the  w'orking- 
men,  the  object  of  all  of  which  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
little  more  than  the  creating  of  a common  fund  to  feed 
such  of  them  as  should  strike  or  be  out  ot  work.  But 
when  the  propagandists  of  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  arrived  from  Paris,  matters  presently  took  a more 
systematic  and  decided  turn.  These  worthies  drew  up 
the  laws  and  by-laws  ot  tlieir  clubs  and  unions,  and 
mainly  infused  the  political  spirit  into  them. 

Under  these  aus])ices  the  different  unions  formed  them- 
selves into  two  great  associations, — the  “ Mutuellistes, 
composed  of  the  Chefs  d'Akdier,  or  weavers  who  had 
looms  of  their  own  ; and  the  “ F’m'awd'wie/w,’’  composed 
of  Co'iiipagmiiis,  or  men  who  w'orked  at  the  looms  ot  others. 
Both  associations  were  established  on  the  same  principles, 
and  in  their  scope  and  object  constituted  one  corporation. 

The  Mutuellistes  were  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  lodges,  each  lodge  consisting  of  twenty  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  was  ])resident ; from  the  united  body  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  presidents,  there  were  formed 
twelve  central  lodges,  each  of  which  named  from  their  own 
number  three  workmen  to  constitute  an  executive  com- 
mission, which  was  thus  formed  of  thirty-six  weavers. 
This  executive  commission  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
jiermanent  directory  of  only  three  members.  Those  who 
concocted  this  scheme  for  the  weavers,  had  evidently 
studied  the  club-making  and  constitution-making  of  the 
first  French  revolution. 

Eveiy  new  member  of  this  union  paid  five  francs  on  the 
day  of  'his  admission,  and  agreed  to  pay  a subscription  of 
one  franc  per  month.  The  funds,  besides  administering 
to  men  out  of  work,  were  charged  whh  the  publishing 
expenses  of  ‘ L’Echo  de  la  Fabrique,  the  official  journal 
ot  the  society. 

The  society  had  no  fixed,  regular  meetings,  except  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  every  month.  The  other  meetings 
took  place  according  to  circumstances.  When  a proposi- 
tion was  made  to  the  association  by  one  of  its  members, 
it  was  first  debated  in  the  inferior  or  lower  lodges,  and 
then  carried  to  the  higher  lodges ; the  executive  commis- 
sion of  thirty-six  scrutinized  the  votes. 

“ Thus,”  says  JI.  Moufalcou,  “ the  association  had  its  assem- 
blies, its  funds,  and  a newspaper  ! ^ * One  of  its 

fundamental  principles,  and  which  it  soon  put  in  operation,  was, 
to  produce  an  understanding  and  jiledged  agreement  between  all 
the  different  branches  of  the  same  trade.” 

“ For  the  rest,  however,  this  lawless,  tyrannic  association  carried 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  inevitable  disorganization.  Serious  dis- 
sensions arose  between  lodge  and  lodge— between  workshop  and 
workshop — between  one  weaver  and  another:  the  Mutuellistes 
and  Ferrandiuiers  were  soon  divided  in  opinions  and  interests; 

‘ L’Fcho  des  Travailleurs’  (another  newspaper  in  the  fiehl  !)  consti- 
tuted itself  the  rival  and  adversary  ot  ‘ L’Kcho  de  la  babrique;’ 
and  many  working-men  protested  against  the  sjiirit  of  the  Weavers’ 
Society.  But  how  was  it  jiossible  to  sipipose  that  hiu-rnouy  and 
a unity  of  views  could  exist  for  any  length  of  time  in^  an  asso- 
ciation that  ahounded  with  so  much  jirejudice,  so  much  iguoi  ance 
of  the  true  interests  of  industry,  so  many  bad  passions,  and  such 
powerful  elements  of  di.sorder  ?” 

M.  Monfalcon  continues, — 

“ As  much  as  Ihe  manufacturers  had  to  conqilain  of  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Mutuellistes,  even  so  much  had  the  Mutuellistes  to 
sulfer  1 rom  the  daily-increasing  pretensions  ol  the  1 ei  i audinieis, 
‘L’Kcho  de  la  Fabrique’  ajiiieared  once  a-week.  W hat  a deal  of 
. good  misfit  fittve  been  done  by  u paper  really  conducted  in  the 
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interests  of  om- worklng-classps  ! * * Sncli  a paper 

might  liave  Iteen  for  o\ir  weavers  in  particnlar  wliat  the  excellent 
iournal,  ‘ Des  Connoissances  Utiles’  (Of  Useful  Knowledge),  is 
for  the  generality  of  the  lahouring  classes.” 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  month  of  November,  1831, 
to  April,  1834,  Lyons  never  enjoyed  fifteen  days  of  tran- 
quillity ; but,  from  the  middle  of  1832,  a month  never 
passed  without  an  attempt  at  an  open  insurrection.  We 
shall  pass  hastily  over  these  disgustinsr  overtures  to  a 
frightful  drama,  leaving  some  of  them  altogether  unmen- 
tioned.' There  is  a mixture  of  farce  and  atrocity  in  some 
that  produces  the  most  loathsome  of  effects. 

During  the  first  days  of  August,  1832,  riotous  mobs  met 
in  the  courts  or  closes  of  Casafi  and  Boudin,  singing  sedi- 
tious songs  and  uttering  threats  against  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  They  hissed  and  hoofed  a patrole  ot 
soldiers  that  chanced  to  pass,  and  followed  it  to  the  bar- 
racks. They  evacuated  the  courts  on  the  arrival  of  a 
strong  detachment  of  troops  of  the  line,  but  the  very  next 
morning  they  assembled  again,  shouting  republican  songs, 
nsulting  the  military  at  their  posts,  and  keeping  a great 
lEitof  the  city  in  anxiety  and  alarm.  Unfortunately, 
hen  any  of  these  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  were 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  they  were  acquitted  through 
the  over-indulgence  or  the  timidity  of  the  jury.  The  jury- 
men already  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  such  tierce  and 
numerous  associations. 

“In  the  meanwhile,”  says  M.  Mon  falcon,  “ the  spirit  of  (lis- 
order  gained  more  and  more'consistence,  and  the  mutiny  of  to-day 
became  alwavs  more  serious  than  that  of  tlie  preceding  evening. 

It  liad  no  longer,  exclusively,  the  C(donr  of  trades’  unions— men 
Spoke  in  a loud  voice  about  tlie  repnlilic,  and  the  molis  no  longer 
consisted  exclusively  of  working  men  ; some  students  were  seen 
among  them  (lieardless  youths),  certain  foreigners,  and  many 
members  of  political  clnhs. 

“ The  magistrates  had  passed  a sentence  of  correctional  jmnish- 
ment  against  some  miseralile  l)allad-niongers  who  had  been  sing- 
ing republican  hymns  in  the  coffee-honses  and  pnldic  squares. 
Crowds  began  to  collect  in  tlie  evening  (27th  of  April,  1833),  and 
presently  assumed  a seditions  cliaracter.  Furious  cries  were 
heard  of  ‘Long  live  ihe  Ue)mblic.,’  ‘ Down  with  Louis  Philippe,’ 

‘ Long  Hoe  the  Gm/Zuhne’  ‘ Down  with  the  Aristocrats,’  '■Down 
-with  the  rich,’  ‘Long  live  the  Ijonnet-rouge * Certain  pa.s- 
sages  of  the  songs  they  vociferated  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
so».i  eu/oUes  of  1833  were  liy  no  means,  in  gi'ossness  and  in- 
decency, tiehiud  the  suns  cnb.ttes  of  17‘)3.  -|-  A dragoon  carrying 
a message  hai)pened  to  cross  the  square  of  the  Celestines;  he  was 
iminediatelv  saluted  hv  the  Lyons  cry  ‘ ro  the  watei  ! to  the 
Rhone  with  him!’  .Some  furious  fellows  even  threw  themselves 
npim  the  dragoon,  while  others,  detaching  themselves  from  the 
crowds,  insulted  and  shook  their  fists  at  a piquet  of  infantry  that 
was  statioTied  in  the  squtire.  An  individual,  who  tcoj  nul  a wot  k- 
inginnn,  harangued  the  multitude,  and  several  times  repeated  to 
tliein  these  words — ‘ Citizens!  we  don't  wish  lor  a riot — it  is  a 
revolution  we  want.’ 

For  this  lime  the  riot  soon  cea.sed  ; but  it  was  only  to 
beoiii  again  on  the  morrow,  when  the  same  war-cries  were 
heard,  altd  a proclamation  in  the  name  of  the  republicans 
of  Lyons  was  printed  and  distributed.  Our  author  con- 
tinues— 

“ It  was  now  the  season  for  patriotic  dinners,  and  the  excur- 
sions from  Paris  into  the  departments  of  certain  bag  men,  or  tra- 
velling agents  of  the  reputdic,}  who  came  to  give  the  order^of  the 
day,  and  to  count  the  recruits  and  the  forces  of  that  party.” 

The  pet  bag-man  was  M.  Gamier  Pages,  a republican 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  (as  our  author 
calls  him)  “tlie  evil  genius  of  Lyons.”  On  his  arrival  it 
was  publicly  and  ostentatiously  announced  that  6000  re- 
publicans of  Lyons  would  give  him  a dinner  at  the  Elysee 
Lyonnais,  a place  of  public  entertainment.  So  far  from 
concealing  what  they  expected  from  this  meeting,  the 
party  boldly  proclaimed  it. 

M'.  Gasparin,  the  prefect,  availing  himself  of  an  express 
and  existing  French  law,  forbade  the  meeting.  On  this 
ihe  dinner-committee  met,  tore  up  the  prefect’s  decree  as 
illegal,  and  declared  that  the  banquet  shnuhl  positively 
falie  place  on  the  bth  of  May,  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 
An  address  to  this  effect,  bearing  the  old  jacobin  motto, 
“ I.iberty,  eipiality,  fraternity,  or  death,”  was  distributed 
in  the  coffee-houses,  and  among  the  people,  and  inserted 

* Tlie  red  ca])— the  favourite  ensign  of  Rohes])ierre  and  parly. 

t Sans  culottes— literally  “ men  without  breeches.”  The  jaco- 
bins of  the  first  revolution  gloried  in  this  unseemly  title. 

+ “ Certains  commis-voyageurs  Ue  la  republique.” 


in  one  of  the  Lyons  newspapers.  This  address  bore  the 
signatures  of  the  chairman,  the  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
the  republican  committee. 

“ The  firm  attitude  of  the  prefect  (the  days  of  M.  Bouvier 
Dumolart  were  past)  awed  the  anarchists;  and  after  some  hesi- 
tation, and  two  adjournments,  the  dinner,  irrevocably  fixed  for 
Sunday,  the  12th  of  May,  was  abandoned  altogether.’’ 

In  the  meantime  the  audacity  of  the  weavers  increased; 
they  sang  republican  hymns  and  psalms  about  the  tariff, 
in  the  same  lireath.  They  wrote  threatening  letters  to 
such  of  the  manufacturers  as  incurred  their  displeasure, 
visited  and  bullied  others  in  person,  and  laid  not  a few  of 
them  under  an  excommunication  or  interdict.  It  must  be 
remarked,  and  ought  to  be  well  remembered,  that  the 
men  acting  thus  were  positively  gaining  one-third  more 
tlian  they  would  have  done  at  the  prices  fixed  by  them- 
selves in'the  tariff  they  had  so  ardently  desired  in  1831. 

At  the  beginning  of.Ianuary,  1834,  the  republican  party 
determined  to  attempt  at  Lyons  that  mode  of  publication 
“ for  the  use  of  the  people”  which  had  been  tried  for  some 
timeat  Paris.  The  town  was  suddenly  inundatedby  hawkers 
and  unstamped,  unlicensed,  cheap  papers,  that  oscillated 
between  obscenity,  sedition,  and  blasphemy.  Against  this 
particular  class  of  newspaper  literature,  we  have  no  paral- 
lel to  set  off;  for  the  blackest  imp  of  the  “ unstamped” 
that  flourished  for  a brief  season  in  the  streets  of  London, 
and  then  almost  utterly  disappeared,  was  an  angel  of  light 
compared  to  some  of  the  feuilletons  of  Paris  that  we  have 
seen.  M.  Monl'alcon  says, — 

“ The  public  criers  and  hawker.s  of  these  papers  made  their 
a])pearante  at  the  same  epoch — atmosf  at  the  same  day — at  several 
of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  ot  France — at  Rouen  and 
Lyons,  for  example.  It  was  from  Paris  the  order  issued  that 
they  should  descend  in  our  streets.” 

The  apparition  of  these  public  criers  of  course  gave  oc- 
casion to  fresh  distitrbances.  But  here  we  must  say  that 
M.  Prunelle,  the  mayor  of  Lyons,  by  ordering  arbitrary 
seizures  of  their  papers  (a  measure  not  as  yet  justified  by 
any  law),  acted  not  only  unconstitutionally,  but  most  im- 
prudently. He  played  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists 
just  as  they  wished. 

Chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  owing  to  these  mad  dissensions, 
the  silk-trade  began  to  languish  again  in  February,  1834; 
and  this  circumstance  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers to  continue  such  wages  as  they  had  been 
paying. 

“ Tlie  affair  nf  .Savoy,”  * .tays  M.  Moufalcou,  “that  took  place 
(I'l-ematurclv)  iu  this  iliterval,  had  aii  intimate  connexion  with 
the  apparition  of  the  public  criers  and  seditions  papers.  M’liilst 
the  republicans  invaded  the  states  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  simultaneons  insurrections 
were  to  have  hurst  out  at  Lvoits  and  Paris.  Ihe  lOth  of  lehrn- 
ary  was  the  day  fixed  lor  the  movement  of  the  Italian  and  Polish 
refugees  ; on  tiie  same  day  20.000  weavers  were  to  he  thrown 
on  our  streets  and  squares,  and  the  double  insurrection,  mutually 
sni'ported,  would  liave  marched  nith  a surer  step  to  its  object. 
A serious  disappointment,  and  a well-founded  apprehension^  of 
the  intervention  of  the  French  government,  forced  the  Italian 
and  Polish  refugees  to  make  tlieir  attack  on  Savoy  ten  days 
sooner  than  was  fixed  in  the  general  plan. 

“ The  republicans  of  Lyons  thus  lost  an  advantage  ora  chance  : 
hut  a much  more  important  means  of  creating  disorder  remained 
in'their  hands,  and,  strong  in  the  coalitions  of  the  workmen  in 
silk,  they  soon  made  np  their  minds  to  a general  and  decisive 
ati'air.” 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  Mutuellistes,  by  a majority 
of  2341  over  1290,  voted  a general  strike.  The  next  day 
not  a loom  in  Lyons  was  at  work,  and  many  men  who  had 
voted  iu  the  minority  or  been  anxious  to  continue  their 
labours  in  peace,  ran  away  and  hid  themselves  in  the 
country’. 

The  next  day  the  funeral  of  a working  man,  a member 
of  the  association,  which  was  followed  by  1200  artisans 
regularly  marshalled  and  furnished  with  flags  and  other 
insignia  of  the  societies,  occasioned  further  disturbances 
and  alarms.  Our  author  says — 

“ A great  number  of  families  left  the  town,  and  terror  became 
general  among  the  manufacturers.  Most  of  them  concealed  their 
goods  or  packed  them  \q>  and  exported  them  ; and  then,  getting 
their  own  passports,  hurried  from  Lyons  as  last  as  they  could. 
Considerable  caj>itals  thus  issued  from  onr  city.  Some  of  our 
first  houses  were  shut  tq>  and  abandoned.” 

* Onr  readers  will  find  an  account  of  that  singular  transaction 
in  No.  21  of  the  ‘ Companion  to  the  Newspaper,’ 
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The  working  men  kept  the  quiet  citizens  in  the  anguish 
of  alarm  for  a week  longer.  In  their  incurable  ignorance 
tlicy  sent  a deputation  to  the  prefect  reciuesting  he  would 
interfere  and  arbitrate  between  them  and  the  manufac- 
turers. 

“ M.  Gasparin  gave  a flat  refusal  ; lie  declared  to  tlie  delegates 
that  the  administration  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter;  that 
the  weavers  were  at  liberty  to  work,  or  not  to  work,  just  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  that  so  long  as  they  attempted  no  disorder  and 
committed  no  crime,  he  had  no  right  to  interfere  witli  them. 
‘ If’  said  he,  ‘ the  laws  are  violated,  the  authorities  must  do  their 
duty  !’  ” 

As  thousands  of  the  weavers  were  known  to  be  disgusted 
at  the  tyranny  exercised  by  tlie  unions,  and  to  be  eager  to 
return  to  their  work,  that  they  might  gain  bread  for  their 
families,  the  authorities  announced  thatjriquets  of  infantry 
would  be  sent  to  protect  them  and  their  looms.  But  the 
very  men  who  had  asked  for  protection,  were  afraid  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  The  executive  commission  of  the 
Mutuellistes  inspired  more  terror  than  government  inspired 
confidence. 

“ At  last,  on  the  21st  of  February,  there  was  some  a])pearance 
that  the  problem  was  appro.aching  its  solution.  A good  many 
weavers  returned  to  their  work  ; but  the  elevated  Croix  Kousse, 
the  true  head-quarters  of  tlie  working  population,  persisted  in  its 
inaction.  Even  there,  however,  a few  looms  began  to  move  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  but  stones  were  immediately  thrown 
at  the  windows,  and  the  work  ceased.” 

During  the  day,  those  who  were  resolved  to  hold  out 
quarrelled  and  fought  in  the  streets  with  those  who  wished 
to  return  to  work. 

“ The  most  complete  misunderstanding  now  existed  between 
the  associations.  The  Mutuellistes  who  had  pronounced  the  in- 
terdict against  the  manufacturers,  and  ordered  the  general  strike, 
were  now  the  men  that  wished  to  resume  their  work.  Those 
who  opposed  the  measure  of  returning  to  work  were  the  Ferraii- 
diiiiers,  or  compagnons — they  demanded  from  the  Mutuellistes, 
at  whose  looms  they  worked,  an  indemnity  for  the  days  they  had 
lost  by  the  turn-out.  They  even  threatened  to  bring  an  action 
for  damages.  In  the  evening  a very  stormy  discussion  took  |ilace 
in  the  bosom  of  the  executive  council  of  the  Mutuellistes.  The 
president  was  accused  of  having  sold  himself  to  the  Carlists  or 
to  the  republicans,  and  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  woi  k- 
ing  classes.  A motion  was  made  to  arraign  him,  but  Monsieur 
le  President  treated  the  assembly  in  a cool,  ott'-baud  manner,  and 
gave  in  his  resignation.  On  the  22nd  of  February  work  was 
almost  generally  renewed,  and  on  the  following  day,  without  any 
arrangements  with  the  manufacturers,  without  any  concessions 
made  to  any  of  the  weavers,  all  the  looms  were  once  more  in 
activity.” 

Tlie  working  men  thus  gained  nothing;  but,  according  to 
M.  Charles  Dupin,  one  million  of  francs  wa.s  lost  to  Lyons 
during  the  eight  days  that  their  strike  lasted. 

Soon  after  these  events  the  French  Chambers,  by  large 
majorities,  voted  the  law  against  the  unions  and  associa- 
tions. 

“ The  application  of  this  law  tvas  inevitable:  it  was  destined  to 
strike  our  coalition  in  the  heart.  In  no  other  place  did  the  moral 
disorder  exist  in  so  high  a degree  as  at  Lyons.  There,  there  was 
indeed  a state  within  a state,  and  an  illegal  ]iower  bold  enough  to 
put  itself  in  open  and  declared  rebellion  against  the  law,  and  to 
defy  the  national  power.  A republican  journal  audaciously  called 
the  coalition  to  the  combat.  * # * * The  Society  of  Mu- 

tuellistes declared  their  sitting  to  be  permanent,  and  ojiened  a 
debate  on  the  question,  whether  the  law,  passed  by  king,  peers, 
and  commons,  should  be  obeyed  or  not.  This  was  equivalent  to 
a declaration  that  they  were  pre-determined  not  to  submit  to  the 
law.  Accordingly  the  assembly  came  to  the  resolution  that  they 
would  resist,  and  drew  u]i  a protest  which  was  a model  of  nonsense 
and  impertinence.” 

This  was  putting  down  the  last  completing  stake!  The 
game  of  the  republicans  was  now  made  up,  and  must  be 
played  off,  lose  who  might ! 

On  Saturday  the  5th  of  April  1834,  six  men  belonging 
to  the  Mutuelliste  Society  were  to  be  brought  to  trial  for 
riots  and  misdemeanours.  A rising  of  the  people  and  an 
attack  on  the  court  were  fully  expected  by  every  one  ; but 
notwithstanding  M.  Pic,  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  the 
judges,  and  advocates,  were  averse  to  surrounding  tlie  trial 
of  the  Mutuellistes  with  an  unconstitutional  display  of 
military  force,  and  resolved  to  rely  on  the  usual  lbur^>-e«,v 
d'armes  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  sacred  respect  due  to  jus- 
tice, for  their  safety.  The  Mutuellistes  made  their  arrange- 
ments. By  an  order  of  the  executive  commission  so  many 
working  men  were  to  place  themselves  in  court,  so  many 


1 in  the  neighbouring  square  or  streets,  whilst  a certain 
: number  were  to  remain  in  their  lodges  waiting  for  in- 
1 structions. 

At  the  hour  appointed  the  trial  began.  An  enormous 
multitude  crowded  the  court-room,  the  square,  and  all  the 
; points  near  at  hand.  The  most  violent  agitation  prevailed. 
, Interrupted  and  deafened  by  tlie  noise  made  in  the  hall  of 
justice,  the  president  said  that  unless  it  ceased  he  must 
have  the  court  cleared,  and  proceed  on  the  trial  with  closed 
doors.  On  this  groans  and  shouts  of — “ To  the  sentence 
immediately!  No  closed  doors!  Set  our  brothers  at 
liberty!”  rose  on  all  sides.  The  judges  were  obliged  to 
(juit  their  seats.  The  trial  stopped. 

A witness  for  the  prosecution  at  that  moment  left  the 
court.  He  had  deposed  with  great  moderation  that  the 
societies  had  threatened  him  w'ith  violence  if  he  did  not 
leave  his  work  and  join  them.  No  sooner  was  he  beyond 
the  door  of  the  court  than  he  was  attacked  by  a furious 
group,  who  loaded  him  with  abuse  and  blows,  and  jiut  his 
hl'e  in  imminent  danger.  Some  lawyers  with  their  gowns 
on  ran  to  rescue  the  poor  fellow,  and  M.  Chegaray,  the 
Pi'ocureur  de  Roi,  or  attorney-general,  disengaged  his  wit- 
ness, and  seized  one  of  the  rioters  with  his  own  hands, 
saying  at  the  same  time— “ I am  the  Procureur  du  Roi ; 

I arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law.”  The  mob  gathered 
round  that  high  legal  authority,  insulted,  threatened,  and 
struck  him,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  some  gen- 
tlemen succeeded  in  rescuing  him  from  the  weavers. 

Matters  wei'e  in  this  state  w'hen  sixty  foot  soldiers 
marched  to  the  spot.  At  the  sight  of  this  weak  detach- 
ment the  fury  of  the  mob  increased.  The  working  men 
threw’  themselves  upon  it,  and  disarmed  some  of  the  sol- 
diers, who,  hemmed  and  pressed  in  on  all  sides  by  hundreds 
of  weavers,  could  scarcely  move  hand  or  foot.  The  com- 
mander of  the  detachment  (Captain  Paquette)  boldly  re- 
covered some  of  the  muskets.  The  riot  act  was  read. 

“ Tlie  soldiers  then  attempted  to  clear  the  court  yard  and  the 
hall  of  justice  ofrioter.s,  hut  crowded  and  almost  .smothered  by  an 
enormous  mass,  what  could  their  small  numher  do  ?]  They  halted: 
the  workingmen  menaced  them,  and  insisted  on  knowing  whether 
their  muskets  were  loaded.  Some  soldiers  obeyed,  and  the  sharp 
ringing  sound  of  their  lamrods  as  they  let  them  drop  into  their 
g'un-harrels,  annonneed  that  tliey  were  not  loaded,  and  that  the  mul- 
titude had  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  ‘ Remove  yonr  bayonets  ! 
Down  with  your  hayonets!'  shouted  the  riotei’s.  The  detach- 
ment (dieyed  the  command.  .Some  of  the  soldiers  even  drank 
wine  with  the  Mutuellistes  in  the  court-yard  and  the  square  of 
St.  Jean.” 

From  tliese  circumstances  the  people  rashly  concluded 
tliat,let  them  do  what  they  might,  the  garrison  was  deter- 
mined not  to  make  use  of  their  anus  against  them. 

The  judges,  the  attorney-general,  and  the  commissaries 
of  iiolice  ran  great  risks,  but  they  escajicd,  some  through 
a concealed  door,  and  others  through  a window  that  gave 
access  to  a hay-lol't.  M.  Arnaud,  one  of  the  chief  police- 
officers,  w'as  cut  through  the  palm  of  the  hand  by  a 
poignard  or  knife. 

C)n  the  next  day,  another  funeral  of  a iMutuelliste  gave 
the  association  an  opportunity  of  deploying  its  forces. 
Eight  thousand  weavers,  among  whom  was  a certain  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Paris  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
followed  the  body  to  the  grave,  in  compact  military  order. 
In  the  evening  numerous  bands  marched  through  the 
principal  streets,  singing  ‘ La  Marseillaise,’  and  other 
jacobin  hymns,  and  shouting,  “ Down  w'ith  the  tyrants  !” 

“ Long  live  the  republic  !’’  ‘‘  Death  to  W\*i.  juste-milicu  I" 

On  the  mon'ow  a greater  number  of  manufactui'ers  and 
capitalists  than  ever,  sent  off  what  property  they  could, 
and  fled  liom  Lyons  with  their  families.  It  was  evident 
that  the  city  was  clearing,  to  become  once  more  a field  of 
battle. 

After  the  scene  at  the  courts  of  justice,  the  most  violent 
of  the  republicans  and  weavers  proposed  that  the  blow 
should  be  struck  immediately.  The  question  was  debated 
in  their  lodges  and  general  assemblies,  and  though,  as 
usual,  there  was  a wide  and  angry  difference  ofopinion,  the 
majority  voted  that  the  standard  of  revolt  should  be  raised 
on  the  9th  of  April,  the  day  on  which  the  trial  of  the  six 
Mutuellistes  was  to  be  resumed.  They  were  confident  of 
being  victorious,  as  they  had  been  in  November,  1831. 

But  forts  and  strong  barracks  had  been  raised  since 
then,  and  government  was,  in  other  respects,  well  pre- 
pared. The  garrison,  including  all  arms,  amounted,  this 
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time,  to  10,. ''>00  men,  and  so  far  from  bein°-  mutinous  or  ill- 
disposed,  as  the  anarchists  fancied,  they  were  resolved  to 
a man  to  stand  by  the  2;overnment  and  the  cause  of  social 
order,  and  to  do  their  duty. 

“ On  Wednesday,  tlie  9th  of  April,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  soldiers  were  at  their  posts,  with  loaded  muskets, 
cartridge-boxes  hlled,  their  knapsacks  on  theii  shouldeis,  and 
with  rations  for  two  days.  **•-!■  They  were  disposed  in 
four  separate  divisions  : Genei  al  Flenry  was  at  La  C.roix  Rousse  ; 
Colonel  Diettman  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ; General  Bucket  at  the 
Archbishop’s  palace;  Lieutenant-General  Ayinard,  the  coni- 
iiiander-in-chief,  at  the  square  of  Bellecomn  »**•.■  At 

eip;ht  o’clock,  M.  B informed  IM.  Gasparin,  the  piefect,  that 

the  chiefs  of  the  section  of  the  Society  of  the  Rights  of  Man  were 
assembled  at  a house  close  by.  He,  moreover,  brought  a heap 
of  republican  proclamations  wet  from  the  press.  A member  of 
the  municipality  proposed  the  immediate  arrest  of  men  whose 
intentions  were  no  longer  doubtful  to  any  one;  but  anothei 
member  of  the  same  body  showed  the  disadvantage  there  would 
be  in  exercising  such  an'act  of  authority  before  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  by  the  insurgents  in  the  juiblic  streets.  * * 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  republicans  should  be  left  to  act. 

“ At  half-past“iine  o’clock  the  mob  began  to  fill  the  streets  and 
squares.  * * * The  authorities  were  again  asked  to  order 

the  arrest  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  associations  who  were 
abroad  with  the  crowd.  The  answer  was,  No  ! as  yet  they  have 
committed  no  disorder,  and  the  authorities  ought  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  aggression— they  must  be  struck  before  they 
strike.  * * * A man  placed  himself  in  the  midst  ot  the 

S piare  of  St.  Jean,  and  read  a republican  jiroclamation,  addiessed 
to  the  so/diet's  and  the  working-classes.  Ihe  colonel  of  the  gens- 
d’armes,  passing  at  the  moment,  tore  the  proclamation  troin  his 
hands,  and  arrested  the  reader.  Shortly  after,  the  crowded 
square  of  St.  Jean  was  suddenly  and  completely  evacuated  ; 
not  a republican,  not  a single  weaver  was  to  be  seen  : the  most 

absolute  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reigned  there. 

But  the  insurgents  had  begun  to  raise  their  barricades  in 
the  street  St.  Jean,  and  in  all  tlie  streets  and  lanes  that  opened 
upon  the  square.  The  scatTohling  and  materials  ol  some  houses 
that  were  building — beams.  ]>l;uiks,  stones,  carts,  and  overturned 
carriages  seiwed  to  form  tliese  lines  of  deteuce,  and  the  jravement 
was  taken  from  the  streets  to  be  thrown  at  the  soldiers.  * * * 

AVben  informed  that  a second,  a tbii'd,  a fourth  barricade  was 
thus  rising,  (ieneral  Bucbet  ordered  half  a battalion  ot  infantiy 
and  a jdatoon  of  gens-d’armes  to  clear  the  public  way,  but  to 
refrain  from  firing  until  an  0]>en  act  ot  hostility  was  committed, 
* * # * A i'ew  soldiers  and  some  policemen  rushed  against 

the  first  barricade,  and  attemjrted  to  overturn  it : they  were  in- 
stantly assailed  by  a hail-storm  of  heavy  enormous  stoiie.s,  thrown 
by  the  insurgents  from  the  gates,  windows,  house-tops,  &c. 
Here,  then,  was  not  only  a resistance,  Imt  an  aggression — a car- 
bine was  discharged  from  the  detachment  of  troops  the  gens- 
d’armes  commenced  the  fire. 

During  tliis  time  the  trial  of  the  six  Mutnellistes  had  hegnn. 
At  the  report  of  the  first  shot,  the  advocate  for  the  accused, 
hr.  .Fules  Favre,  stojiped  short — he  could  not,  he  said,  coiuhme  to 
plead  whilst  the  citizens  were  slaughtered  in  the  streets.  Tlie 
whole  audience  was  violently  excited.  JM.  Pic,  the  president, 
tiroke  up  the  court.  The  next  moment  judges,  magistrates,  ad- 
vocates, officers,  and  all,  imslied  pell-mell  out  ol  court,  and  en- 
deavoured to  gain  their  different  homes  before  the  scene  of 
warfare  should  have  time  to  extend  itself.” 

Once  begun,  the  combat  soon  thickened.  The  insur- 
gents were  nearly  everywhere  plentifully  provided  wdth 
arms  and  ammunition — barricades  rose  at  the  same  time 
in  all  directions— the  churcli-hells  rang  the  fearful  tocsin, 
to  which  the  artillery  of  the  troops  soon  roared  a reply. 
The  civil  autliorities,  with  M.  Gasparin,  the  prefect,  at 
their  head,  fought  on  foot  in  tlie  streets  with  the  common 
soldiers.  Whilst  the  troops  were  exposed,  the  working- 
men  were  covered  and  protected,  as  in  1831:  hut,  after 
some  heavy  losses  from  their  unseen  enemies,  the  soldiers 
began  to  employ  ])etards  against  the  houses  in  wliicli  the 
insurgents  were  crowded.  One  house  liad  particularly 
annoyed  the  troo]is  with  a sustained  fire  of  musketry  and 
discharge  of  stones,  bricks,  and  tiles.  The  soldiers  blew 
the  doors  down  with  a ]ietard,  and  riislied  into  the  house, 
wdierc  tlie  insurgents  threw  down  their  arms,  and  on  their 
knees  begged  for  their  lives.  Tliey  were  made  jirisoners. 

Later  in  the  day  the  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  ano- 
ther house  in  the  same  manner:  but  here  tlie  petard  not 
only  blew  down  the  door,  hut  set  fire  to  the  house.  The 
flames  communicated  to  the  edifices  on  either  side,  and 
fed  and  driven  by  a violent  north  wind,  soon  threatened 
the  wdiole  of  a very  poindoiis  district.  The  s.ildiers  and 
the  ])olice  were  too  Inisily  engaged  fighting  at  all  points, 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  confiagration.  Twenty  families 


were  burnt  out  of  house  and  home,  and  among  these 
were  several  young  women  with  child.  This  was  only  one 
trifling  episode  in  the  history  of  horrors.  Hundreds  of 
peaceful,  well-disposed  citizens  sutFered  in  their  lives, 
limbs,  or  property.  Many  innocent  children  fell— mothers 
were  killed  with'their  infants  in  their  arms  - the  aged  and 
the  bed-ridden  were  sent  to  a bloody  grave.  Wherever 
there  was  a house  that  afforded  a good  position,  the  insur- 
gents, without  caring  for  its  occupants  or  proprietors,  took 
possession  of  it,  to  fire  upon  the  troops,  and  keep  them- 
selves under  cover.  Then  came  tlie  attack  of  the  troops,  the 
petards,  and,  at  times,  the  artillery.  The  innocent,  cooped 
up  witli  the  guilty,  fell  with  them.  Shots  and  halls  could 
not,  and  the  bayonets  of  the  infuriated  soldiery  would  not, 
always  distinguish  between  them. 

At  the  end  of  this,  the  first  day’s  fighting,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  soldiers  had  triumphed  over  tlie  obstinacy 
of  the  insurgents  at  every  point  where  they  had  been  or- 
dered to  attack  them.  The  communications  of  the  repub- 
licans were  cut  off;  they  were  driven  into  the  long  narrow 
streets  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  placed  in  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  eitlier  of  receiving  succour  from  without, 
or  of  communicating  and  concerting  measures  with  one 
another. 

“ On  the  second  day  (April  10th)  the  insurgents  challenged 
a renewal  of  the  combat  at  six  a.  m.,  by  ringing  the  tocsin  from 
St.  Bonaventnre  and  other  churches.  The  firing,  however,  did 
not  begin  till  eight  o’clock.  The  street  warfare  presented  much 
the  same  character  as  the  preceding  day  : but  at  La  Guillotiere 
the  battle  became  still  more  furious.  X multitude  of  working 
men,  placed  on  the  roof-tops  and  behind  chimneys  fired  inces- 
santly on  the  troops  ; consequently  whole  batteries  of  artillery 
thundered  on  that  jiopulous  suburb,  and  soon  wrapped  many 
houses  in  flames.  The  main  street  was  literally  swept  by  the 
cannon:  a large  and  beautiful  house  situated  at  one  corner  was 
set  on  fire  by  an  ol>ns — the  flames  rapidly  spread  fi-om  house  to 
house,  and  in  a short  time  all  that  part  of  La  Guillotiere  was 
nothing  but  a heap  of  smoking  ruins.  * * * At  another 

point  near  the  hospital  the  troops  kept  up  a tremendous  fire  of 
musketry  against  a pai'ty  of  working  men  who  lay  there  in  am- 
bnsli  heliind  a barricade.  The  balls  rebounding  {par  ncorhet) 
entered  in  at  the  windows  of  tlie  houses  and  wounded  many  fe- 
males.  * * * The  tacties  of  the  combating  parties  continued 

to  be  these  — 1.  The  insurgents  tookgood  care  not  to  expose  them- 
selves on, the  ([uavs,  in  the  squares,  or  wide  streets — much  less 
in  a fair,  open  field;  they  limited  their  operations  to  ringing  the 
tocsin  and  firing  on  the  soldiery  as  riflemen.  2.  On 

their  side  the  troops  occupied  the  forts,  the  bridges,  the  quays, 
the  squares,  the  gates,  and  all  the  avenues  of  exterior  and  interior 
communication,  and  took  good  care  not  to  penetrate  into  the 
long,  narrow  streets  (d’  the  town,  by  doing  which  they  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  in  1831.” 

This  prudent  system  may  account  for  the  soldiers  hav- 
ing been  six  clays  in  suppressing  the  insurrection ; but 
had  a more  hazardous  plan  been  adopted,  from  the  num- 
bers and  fury  of  the  enemy,  Lyons  might  have  been  lost 
and  ruined  in  one  or  two  days.  Our  readers  will  also  have 
perceived  that  on  tlie  present  occasion  the  commanders  of 
the  troops  were  far  from  showing  so  scrupulous  an  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  houses  and  property  as  had  been 
observed  by  old  General  Iloguet  during  tlie  days  of  No- 
vember. , , 

The  colour  adopted  by  the  insurgents  was,  like  their 
cause— black  ! 

“ At  noon,  the  black  flag  floated  over  the  church  of  Saint 
Polycarpe,  at  L’-Lntiquaille.  at  Fourvieres,  at  Saint  Nizier,  and 
at  the  (Joideliers.  The  stunning  tocsin  resounded  on  all  sides  ! 

* «=  * Colonel  IMounier,  at  the  liead  of  some  grenadiers, 

ordered  the  destruction  of  a barricade  in  the  street  of  St.  Marcel. 
The  colonel  directed  the  attack  in  person:  he  wanted  to  show 
his  men  how  easy  it  was  to  carry  such  a defence;  he  jumped 
upon  the  barricade,  and  was  shot  dead  by  a musket,  fired  ])oint- 
hlank.  The  death  of  that  brave  officer  infuriated  the  grenadiers  ; 
they  threw  themselves  tpion  the  barricade,  scaled  it,  beat  it  to 
the  ground,  aiul  })nrsued  the  insurgents,  who  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions. A few  of  the  soldiers  saw  some  of  the  republicans  seek 
refuge  in  a corner  house;  it  was  from  that  direction  that  the 
fatal  shot  which  killed  poor  Monnier  was  fired.  AVith  blind 
fury  the  grenadiers  rushed  into  the  house,  ran  up  the  .stairs,  foreed 
o])en  the  room  doors,  and.  discharging  their  ]iieces,  killed,  among 
others,  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  esteemed  citizens  of 
Cvons — M.  Joseph  Rc'niond.  Tims,  the  death  of  the  brave 
Colonel  Alotinier  was  followed  by  a not  less  deplorable  accident  ! 
Mournful  results  of  civil  wars  like  these,  where  the  lives  of  so 
many  innocent  persons  expiate  the  offences  of  the  factious,  who 
theniselves  too  often  escape  unpunished  ! * * During 
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this  day,  the  Imihlings  of  the  College  were  set  on  fire  three  times, 
and  three  times  the  fire  was  extinguished;  the  hhrary  was 
tlireatened  with  destruction,  hut  iortunutely  that  rich  litcraiy 
treasure  did  not  sustain  the  least  injury.  . * 

the  end  of  this  dav,  if  the  garrison  had  obtained  no  decisive  suc- 
cess it  had  at  least  lost  none  of  its  advantages.  The  insurgents 
had  nowhere  gained  ground,  though  they  had  fought  with  more 
ohstinacv  than  had  lieeii  exiiec.ted.  _ * It  was  seen 
that  tlie'iiopulace  of  Lyons  would  not  rise  to  join  them  nias^e, 
as  they  had  done  in  Uhil.  Vet  it  was  under  these  favoura  de 
circumstances  that  there  took  place  a most  extraordinary  delibe- 
ration, wliich  I wisli  I could  pass  over  in  silence,— //le  rjneslwn  oj 
the  ev.inialion  of  Lyom  vas  di.sci/s.vd  In  a council  of  war!  Alas  ! 
how  do  tlie  issues  of  the  greatest  events  turn  and  depend  on 
little  things  I ” 

Wc  I’cni^tTibGr  liGcirin^  at  the  tiniG,  froni  SGVGial  cjuai- 
ters,  that  such  a council  was  actually  held.  Wc  Cciniiot 
think  that  a man  of  such  military  talents  as  General  Ay  mart! 
ever  seriously  entertained  the  notion  ot  withdiayving  the 
troops  to  the  country  outside  of  Lyons.  Had  he  done  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  might  have  happened  ; 
hul  he  stayed,  and  in  a lew  days  the  insurgents  were  utterly 
crushed,  and  the  civil  war  was  at  an  end.  So  that,  as  lai 
as  consequences  are  concerned,  it  is  not  ol  mucli  mattei 
whether  such  a council  ot  war  was  or  was  not  held. 

We  cannot  follow  tlie  detailsofthe  disgusting  contest  day 
by  day.  We  are  already  heartily  sick  of  it,  and  have  said 
enough  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  its  inglorious  nature. 
After  some  vicissitudes,  but  no  very  serious  check  or  loss, 
the  troops  of  the  line  had  cleared  the  suhuibs,  and 
triumphed  everywhere,  by  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the 
12th  of  April,  the  fourth  day  of  the  conflict.  Peaceliil 
and  respectable  citizens  of  all  classes,  who  had  been  shut 
up  in  their  bouses — many  ottheni  without  provisions,  and 
not  a few  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  which  they 
were  unable  to  bury— began  this  evening  freely  to  move 
about  through  most  of  the  streets.  Physicians  were  again 
able  to  visit  the  sick- surgeons  to  attend  the  wounded. 
How  much  of  recent  human  misery  is  implied  by  this  short 

SGTltcnCG  ! 

There  was  a little  fighting  on  Sunday  the  13th,  hut  it 
proceeded  only  from  tlie  obstinacy  of  a few  men,  and  ended 
in  their  destruction,  with  the  death  of  a few  soldiers.  On 
Monday  the  14th,  in  the  last  strong  lanes  and  houses  that 
held  out  in  La  Croix  Rousse,  nearly  every  insurgent  was 
shot  or  run  through  by  the  bayonets  of  the  troops.  It  was 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  struggle  that  the  weavers  anc. 
republicans’  lives  were  much  exposed.  Their  ascertained 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  stated  at  218,  but  the  fate  ol 
many  who  escaped  wounded  from  the  city  could  nevei  he 

known  correctly.  , -n  i i 

On  the  side  of  the  military,  fi  officers  were  killed  and  16 
wounded,  49  soldiers  killed  and  249  wounded. 

We  must  conclude  this  long  and  mournful  story  with  a 
few  detached  passages  from  M.  Montalcon  s most  inter- 
esting volume.  - 

“ The  result  of  the  conflict  could  not  be  a matter  of  doubt  for 
a moment.  But  what  a triumph  ! Great  God  ! Another  victory 
like  this,  and  Lyoms  will  no  longer  exist.  VI  hat  felicitations  are 
possible  in  the  presence  of  such  disasters,  and  to  whom  can  we 
otfer  them  ? * * * The  appearance  of  Lyons^  is  dreadiiU 

ruined  houses  and  public  edifices— desolation— rums  m all  direc- 
tions  I * ^ ’*'  *"  The  insurrection  ot  1831  lasted  only  three 

davs  hut  the  war  was  more  serious,  obstinate,  and  furious  ; there 
was  less  destruction  of  property,  Imt  the  number  of  deaths  was 
greater.  The  insurrection  of  1!!34  dragged  on  for  six  days  ; theie 
were  fewer  engagements,  ■ fewer  killed  and^  wounded,  but  the  de- 
struction of  property  was  much  greater.  - ^ 

“ But  if  tlie  political  (juestion  has  lieen  settled,  if  public  order, 
and  the  constitutional  monarchy  have  triumphed,  industry  and 
trade  have  received  a shock  from  which  they  can  never  entirely 
recover  ! This  second  insurrection,  after  so  many  riots  and  the 
days  of  Novemlier,  has  struck  the  silk  manufacture  with  a fatal 
blow;  it  may  not  whollv  perisli,  but  it  must  evidently  be 
grievously  iiiiured.  Already  enormous  capitals  have  aban- 
doned a place  become  so  turbulent  and  dangerous;  already  a mul- 
titude of  weavers  have  quitted  the  city  for  ever  ; already  many 
manufacturing  houses  have  begun  to  traiister  their  Imsmess  to 
the  departments  of  Isere,  L’Ain,  Saone  and  Loire,  and  L Allier. 

Looms  are  rising  in  all  the  rural  districts  in  our  neighbourhood ; 

yet  a few  years,  and  not  a single  piece  of  plain  silk  will  he  woven 
in  Lyons  or  its  suburbs.  The  manufacture  of  fancy  silks  may 
remain— it  cannot  emigrate  so  easily  ; hut  the  pumber  of  looms 
will  be  reduced  by  two-thirds,  and  the  consequence  of  this  com- 
mercial  revolution  will  be  most  deplorable.  A considerable  and 
continually  increasing  depreciation  of  such  property  as  houses, 
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shops,  &c.  is  now  felt ; all  the  families  that  are  not  held  to  Lyoins 
bv  the  most  binding  interests,  hasten  to  quit  a city,  u he  c,  c 
three  years,  they  have,  everyday,  had  to  dread  a not  oi  a state 
siege,  \lauy  imumfactiirers  have  wholly  given  up  l.usmess,  s.m^ 
they  could  not  exercise  it  without  so  mucli  daiigei.  ■ 

are  the  results  of  unions  and  coalitio.is-such  the  elfnit  of  t l e 
sad  counsels  given  to  the  working  classes,  liy  men  who  ealhd 
themselves  their  friends.” 


THE  READING-ROOM. 
BECHSTEIN’S  CAGE  BIRDS. 

Cage  Birds:  their  Natural  History,  Management,  Habits,  Food, 
Diseases,  Treatment,  Breeding,  and  tlie  modes  of  (.  atching 
them.  By  .1.  M.  Bed, stein,  M.I)  , of  Walterhaiisen  in  Sa.xony. 
'With  Note.s  liy  the  Translalor.  Small  Jivo.  1 p.  -444.  London. 
l!i3o. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  this  translalion  of 
a work  which  is  of  established  popularity  on  the  Continent, 
and  which  will  doubtless  find  a most  grateliil  acceptance 
in  this  country,  from  the  many  who  are  loud  ot  having 
birds  in  or  about  their  dwellings,  hut  have  hitheito  wanted 
adequate  information  as  to  the  best  mode  ot  treatment  to 
he  pursued  with  such  interesting  and  delicate  lavontes. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  render  much  assistance 
to  the  efforts  which  have,  of  late  years,  been  made  to  laci- 
litate  and  extend  our  inteicourse  with  the  leathered 
tribes.  A familiar  intercourse  of  this  kind  can  only  he 
rendered  innocent  by  kiiowledge-that  knowledge  which 
tends  to  render  the  yoke  ot  subjection  easy  to  the  liee 
denizens  of  the  forest  and  the  air,  and  witliout  which  the 
moral  sense  must  he  first  wounded,  then  weakened,  by 
the  consciousness  of  inflicting  injury  on  another  existence, 
in  order  to  procure  a pleasure  to  our  own.  Y hatevei 
diminishes  this  danger  is  useful,  by  ''«f^lfienmg  Im  p ea- 
sure,  and  by  extending  the  enjoyment  most  among  thc^se 
who  are  least  likely  to  abuse  it.  fins  seems  to  us  of  the 

more  importance,  when  we  consider  that  the  busy  inha- 
bitants of  large  towns  in  this  country  can  lealize  little 
practical  intercourse  with  birds,  unless  in  a state  ot  domes- 
tication. The  present  author,  besides  his  scientific  qua- 
lifications, brings  to  his  subject  the  most  acute  taste  for, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  enjoyments  lor  which  he  desiies  to 
qualify  others.  He  says, 

“ If  long  experience  ami  minute  observation,  on  the  subject  of 
his  work,  is  calculated  togive  an  author  credit,  I flatter  myse  f hat 
this  will  not  be  denied  me,  since,  from  my  earliest  youth,  I hai  c 
delighted  in  being  surrounded  with  buds,  and  am  so  accustomed 
m them,  tliat  1 Lii.iot  write  at  my  desk  ivitli  pleasure,  or  eveu 
with  attention,  unless  animated  by  the  warbling  of  the 
little  creatures  which  enliven  my  room  _ My 
far,  that  I have  always  about  thirty  birds  around  me  and  this 
has  naturally  led  me  to  consider  the  best  and  easiest  mode  of 
procuring  them,  as  well  as  of  feeding  and  preserving  them  in 
health.  ^Few  amateurs,  therefore,  are  better  fitted  than  m\ se  t 
to  write  on  this  subject,  and  I hope  1 have  done  it  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  public.”  _ _ 

This  hope  has  not  been  disappointed  in  the  writer  s own 
country,  nor  do  we  fear  that  it  will  be  in  this,  par  mular  y 
as  the 'translator  appears,  by  his  notes  and  additions  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  on  winch  his  author 
treats— an  advantage  not  always  enjoyed  by  translated 

""'ThTuseful  Introduction,  of  twenty-ei^ght  pages,  em- 
braces the  following  topics  :-songs  ol 
bitations  — food  — breeding  — disorders  - age  bn  d-cMch 
ing-classification.  In  the  body  of  the  work  the  birds  to 
which  it  relates  are  classed  under  the  heads  of  buds  ot 
,,..ev—nies— large  beaked  birds— passerine  birds— war- 
blers—doves-poultry-wading  birds-web-footed  birds. 

In  general,  each  of  the  articles  commences  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  bird;  then  follows  ^ 

and  food  in  a wild  state,  with  ^/tatement  ot  the  best  s b 
stitutes  when  domesticated.  An  account  of  its  hi eedm 
time  diseases,  and  the  best  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
taken  is  then  furnished  ; and  the  account  concludes  with 
^enumeration  of  the  attractive  qualities  it  possesses  or 

™ U now  only  remains  that  we  should  illustrate,  by  a few 
brief  extracts,  the  statement  we  have  made  conceinino 

sllhj  Nighlingales.-Som^  jiiglitingales  dislike  being  in  the 
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window,  and  prefer  a dark  corner  of  the  room  ; others  like  the 
light  and  the  sun.  If  it  is  wished  that  a nightingale  should  sing 
everywhere,  it  is  necessary,  when  he  is  moulting,  and  befoie  he 
resumes  his  song,  to  accustom  him  to  a change  of  place  by  carry- 
imr  him  sometimes  here,  sometimes  there.  Some  will  sing  only 
when  they  are  alone,  while  others  like  to  perform  alternately  with 
a neiehbour : hut  they  never  sing  so  loud  and  well  when  there 
are  several  in  a room.  Perhaps  jealousy  is  the  chief  cause  of  tins. 
On  these  occasions  the  first  that  begins  generally  maintains  his 
superiority;  the  others  sing  only  when  he  stops,  and  this  but 
seldom,  and  in  an  under  tone.  Some  are  so  sulky  that  they  will 
not  sino-  at  all.  Some  of  these  obstinate  pouters  are  occasionally, 
from  their  silence,  mistaken  for  females,  and  consequently  ois- 
missed  from  the  room,  hut  when  they  find  themselves  alone  they 

begin  to  sing  at  full  stretch.  , t , r 

u Jra/oustf  of  the  Chaffinch.— Some  [bird-catchers]  make  use  of 
the  excessive  jealousy  of  the  males  to  procure  those  whose  song  is 
very  superior.  As  soon  as  a bird-catcher,  who  likes  this  way, 
discovers  a fine  songster  wild,  he  immediately  seeks  another  male 
that  is  in  the  habit  of  often  repeating  its  natural  cry, 
ties  his  wings,  and  fa.stens  to  his  tail  a little  forked  stick  halt  a 
finger  loni;,  well-covered  with  bird-lime;  thus  prepared,  he  fastens 
him  under  the  tree  upon  which  the  one  he  is  watching  is  perched  ; 
this  no  sooner  sees  and  hears  the  false  rival  than  it  hecomes  en- 
raged, pounces  on  him  like  a bird  of  prey,  and  is  caught  with 
the  bird-lime.  His  attack  is  often  so  violent  that  sometimes  the 
bird-of-call  is  killed  by  the  stroke  of  its  adversary. 

“ Unsuciabi/itu  of  the  Redbreast.— In  confinement,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  my  neighbourhood  like  to  see  the  redbreasts  hopjmig 
about  the  room.  They  find  that  this  bird  destroys  files  and  even 
bu-'s  Such  a situation  appears  to  agree  with  him  very  well,  as 
helives  in  this  way  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  He  is  so  .lealous 
and  unsociable  that  he  must  not  have  a companion-he  must  be 
ouite  alone ; a second  would  cause  battles,  which  would  end  only 
with  the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants  ; if,  however  they  are 
eoual  ill  strength,  and  in  a large  room,  they  will  divide  it,  and 
each  taking  possession  of  his  half,  they  remain  in  peace,  uiilps 
one  should  pass  his  limits,  in  which  case  war  begins,  and  is  main- 
tained to  the  last  extremity.” 


We  regret  that  we  have  had  to  make  these  remarks, 
for  the  volume,  as  we  have  said  before,  is  an  agreeable 
one.  The  ‘ Sketches  of  Corfu’  are  interspersed  with  many 
legends,  stories,  anecdotes,  and  pieces  of  poetry  — the 
poetry  being  rather  better  than  young  ladies  generally 
write.  We  were  interested  wdth  the  lollowing  short  ac- 
count  of  Otho,  the  young  King  of  Greece ; 

“ King  Otho  has  landed  here  for  a few  days,  on  his  way  to 
Napoli.  He  is  a fine  intelligent  lad,  and  has  sornethiiig  to  say  to 
every  one.  Not  handsome,  certainly  not ; but  his  features  do  not 
want  expression.  I saw  him  on  the  parade-ground,  where  he 
was  watching  our  soldiers  exercise  with  deep  attention  One  of 
his  suite  fell  overboard  in  the  harbour,  and  an  Kiiglish  sailor 
jumped  after  him  immediately,  and  fished  him  out.  Ihe  young 
king  gave  the  sailor  his  watch  on  the^spot,  and  promised  to  write 
to  hts  father  to  procure  him  a pension.’’’ 


HYACINTHE  ; OR,  THE  CONTRAST. 
Hyaclnthe  ; or,  the  Contrast.  By  the  Authoress  of  ‘Alice  Sey- 
mour,’ London:  Cochrane  and  Co.  Bp.  2j8. 


SKETCHES  OF  CORFU. 

Sketches  of  Corfu.  1 vol.  Sm.  8vo.  London:  Smith,  EldeB 
and  Co. 


This  is  on  the  whole,  a light  and  very  agreeable  httle 
hook.  It  IS  written  by  a young  mdy  who  has  pas.sed  two 
vears  at  the  Ionian  islands,  and  will,  we  doubt  uot,  be  read 
with  much  pleasure  by  all  our  young  ladies  who  have  not 

had  that  advantage.  c u • i i 

The  descriptions  of  the  heautilul  scenery  of  the  island, 
and  the  mao-nificent  views  it  commands  ol  the  neighbour- 
incv  continent  of  Greece,  where  the  snow-covered  nionn- 
tafns  of  Epirus  seem  so  close  that  one  thinks  he  might 
almost  touch  them— where  Pindus  towers  in  majesty,  and 
the  river  Penens  wind.s  like  a silver  thread- are  vvntten 
with  considerable  feeling  and  spirit.  Her  sketches  ol 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ionian  Greeks-lier  pic- 
tures of  rural  and  pastoral  life,  which  is  ionnd  in  t he  in- 
terior of  Corfu  and  Zante  in  almost  primitive  simplicity;^ 
and  (a  complete  antithesis  to  the  foregoing)  her  resume 
of  the  society,  amusements,  scandals,  and  other  ocenpa- 
lions  of  an  English  garrison  in  foreign  parts,  all  show 

considerable  talent.  , • i 

In  the  last-named  class  of  her  sketches,  she  is  however, 
rather  too  satirical,  and  a great  deal  too  personal.  Under 
slivhtlv-clianged  names  and  travestimentos,  it  is  impos- 
silile  for  a person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  civil  and 
military  officers  and  their  families  at  the  time  in  Corfu, 
not  to  recognize  many  of  them  in  this  book.  These 
marked  personalities  are  always  wrong,  and  sometimes 
daimerous.  It  is  true  the  attacks  are  scarcely  anon\  mous 
for  Ihon^h  there  is  no  name,  the  authoress  covers  hersell 
with  so  Uiin  a veil,  that  she,  too,  is  distinctly  recognizable. 
Before  we  had  read  many  pages  in  her  hook,  we  knew 
who  she  was,  with  whom  she  went  1o  Lorln,  and  witli 
whom  she  lived  when  there.  With  this  knowledge  we 
were  not  at  all  sniqnised  to  see  her  talent  tor  caricature 
exercised  on  an  amiable  and  distinguished  individual  who 
then  held  high  office  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  A onng  ladies 
catch  the  political  prejudices  of  those  they  associate  with, 
adopt  them  without  examination,  and  exaggerate  them 

from  mere  warmth  of  feeling.  , „ ,, 

Next  to  the  fault  alluded  to  (and  the  two  frecinently  go 
too-dher)  tlicre  is  in  this  volume  an  exaggerated  senti- 
ment alii  y,  against  which  we  must  always  raise  onr  critical 
voice,  ll'encouraged,  it  becomes  the  bane  ot  young  minds. 


Hyacinthe  is  the  story  of  a child  of  noble  parents,  who 
was  stolen  in  her  infancy  by  a party  of  gipsies,  but  ere 
her  mind  could  become  brutalized,  was  iortunately 
snatched  from  their  rude  hands.  She  passes  her  early 
childhood  with  a worthy  farmer  and  his  wile  ; and,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a country  clergyman  and  ms  sister, 
she  is  taught  every  species  of  acquirement  hehtting  the 
station  in  which  apparently  she  is  destined  to  spend  her 
existence.  As  she  grows  up,  the  innate  elegance  ol  her 
person  and  actions  indicate  her  patrician  origin.  She  pos- 
sesses a heart  of  rare  and  sweet  simplicity,  and  her  atfec- 
tion  for  her  foster-paieiits  is  enthnsiashc.  Her  occupa- 
tions demand  constant  labour  and  activity,  but  they  are 
of  a nature  which  encourage  the  development  ot  leelings 

of  no  vulgar  order.  Of  course,  the  hidden  flower  is  at 
length  discovered  by  her  parents, -the  Eail  and  Countess 
of  Avondale.  She  becomes  the  heiress  ot  their  title  and 
the  large  estates  of  her  ancestors.  The  “ contrast  be- 
tween the  position  of  the  adopted  child  of  farmer  Y ilmot 
and  that  of  the  Lady  Hyacinthe,  if  it  does  not  exhibit 
1 • c I ^ vivtnmu:  nnn  mnial)le  scnti" 


striking  powers,  manifests 


virtuous  and  amiable  senti- 
nients,'and  rational  views.  The  plot  is  sufficiently  hack- 
neyed. but  the  authoress  has  fulfilled,  with  considerable 
success  her  intention  of  rendering  her  tale  a practical 
lesson,  in  which  she  has  essayed  (to  use  her  own  words)— 
To  slunv  tliat  a deep  sense  of  religion  will  alone  gild  the 
nath  of  life  with  peninment  brightne.ss ; and  that  the  measure 
of  happiness  enjoye.l  by  rational  beings,  even  in  this  world,  de- 
l, ends  more  upon' their  personal  (pialities— upon  the  principles, 
habits,  and  di-spositions  they  cultivate — thau  upon  external  cir- 
cumstances ; and  that  no  course  of  life  can  be  sate  or  satisfactory 
which  is  pursued  without  relereiice  to  God.  I seek  not  to  prove 
that  riches  and  prosperity  are  uot  good,  or  that  sickness  and 
sulfering  are  not  evils  ; but  I would  wish  to  show  tliat  both  may 
he  saiielilied,  and  each  state  rendered  subservient  to  the  glory  ot 
Him  who  dispenses  both  good  and  evil.” 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES,  &c. 


Lincoln  Mechanic.^'  Institution.-On  Thursday,  Dec.  4, 
the  general  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  lectnre-ioorn 
of  tiie  Institute:  Lord  Yarborough  m the  chair:  about 
300  members  were  present.  The  noble  chairman  apolo- 
crized  for  being  unable  to  present  to  the  meeting  as  he 
had  confidently  hoped  to  have  done,  his  promised  bust  ol 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  His  Lordship  read  a letter  which  he 
had  just  received  from  the  artist  employed  on  it  stating 
UoU  Unm-i  dp  nved  so  lone-. 


his  regret  that  its  completion  had  been  delayed  so  long, 
lilt  inomising  to  have  it  in  Lincoln  by  Clnnslmas  day.  Lie 


but  promising  to  have  it  ni  Lincoln  by  Clnlslmas  day, 
anniversary  of  the  great  philosopher  s hnth  Mr. 
thesecretarv,  read  the  report,  Ironi  which  it  appealed,  tha 
the  mimbei- of  annual  and  quarterly  members  is  40d,  and 
thai  classes  have  been  formed,  under  able  teacheis,  foi  the 
study  of  botany,  architecture,  Latin  ami  I rench,  writing 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  geography.  A varietv 
of  interesting  lectures  have  been  delivered  dniiiig  the 
year  - and  among  others  engaged  by  the  committee  w( 
J nvtlnor  nnd  .T.  ^luiTaV.  hso. 


lU  V. , X T.  T I'* 


percent  mu  iicvuig.->  a,.!*.. r-j- 

F K S The  income  during  the  year  amounted  to  03/ 
and'the  expenditure  to  GOU.  8s.  4^/.,  leaving  a balance  ir 
the  treasurer’s  hands  ol  35/.  13s.  lie/. 
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Balk  lUacation  .%«><//•— Arransjements  are  in  pro- 
ercss  at  15ath,  for  bringine;  a society,  under  the  aliove 
name,  into  a state  of  active  operation.  Extensive  and 
commodious  premises  have  been  tahen,  and  schools  toi 
children  of  both  sexes  will  he  opened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  year.  There  will  he  a reading-r 
attached  to  the  school,  which  will  he  opened  immediately. 
Thrnnmes  of  nearly  200  children  have  already  been  entered 
as  candidates  for  admission.  On  MoiKlay  evening,  L 
Mr  Roebuck,  M.P.,  the  originator  ol  the  plan,  and  vvho 
Mas  iemi  appointed  president  of  the  Society  at  ended  at 
the  school-room,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  helore  the  niem- 
hers  of  the  Society  and  the  parents  of  the  children,  a state- 
ment of  the  plan  of  education  intended  to  he  put  sued. 
Mr  Roebuck  Lted,  that  an  intelligent  artisan  ol  Bath— a 
man,  indeed,  whose  acquirements  reflected 
unon  him-had  been  appointed  master  of  the  school.  Poi 
mat  y v"mrs  this  indiluh.al  had  laboured  hard  in  h.s 
Tcation  as  a stonemason,  working  from  six  in  the  morn- 
in-  to  six  in  the  evening,  and  by  application  and  perse- 
verance he  had  succeeded  in  acpiiring  a knowledge  oi 
French  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  had  made  constdeiahle 
prooTes’s  in  Hebrew.  He  was  now  about  to  proceed  to 
Lotrdon,  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  plan  ot  instiuctio 
adonted  by  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  Ihe 
necksary  expenses  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Roebuck  stated 
were  intLded  to  be  defrayed  partly  by  the  payments  o 
the  scholars  themselves,  and  partly  by  the  sums  leceived 
as  annual  subscriptions.  He  did  not  mean  that  anything 
should  be  received  in  the  shape  of  charity.  It  \vas  an  old 
ada-e,  that  people  valued  most  that  tor  which  they  paid 
The" object  he  had  in  view  w'as  to  confer  upon  tt/7  classes 
a good  and  useful  education- a very  high  education  at  a 
very  low  price. 

Historical  Icc/wre^.-Lectures  have  been  recently  deli- 
vered in  Edinburgh  by  Major  Bell,  m explanation  of  Ins 
method  of  teaching  history  by  a series  of  pictoial  ’ 

in  which  the  various  contemporaneous  nations 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  a chronological  list  ot  the 
most  important  events  that  occurred  in  each  nation  given 
with  their  respective  dates.  The  advantages  ot  the  system 
consist  in  the  student  having,  with  one  sweep  of  Ins  eye, 
a continued  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  ot  each  nation 
separately;  while,  by  looking  across  the  table,  he  may 
Serve  what  was  occurring  at  the  same  tune  in  all  the 
other  states. 


Strafford  and  Bow  Mechanics'  Institute  and  Beading 
^„o;„,5.:_This  institution  has  been  in  existence  about  six 
weeks,  and  the  number  of  its  members  is  about  forty  A 
committee  of  twelve  has  been  lorined  to  cany  out  the  in- 
tentions of  the  society.  Through  the  liberality  of  Mi  Al- 
fred Stead  (by  allowing  gratuitously  part  of  a house)  the 
readin--room  has  been  opened,  and  supplied  with  a nuin- 
ber  oi  books  selected  by  several  of  the  members,  in- 
cluding as  many  of  the  late  publications  on  useful  know- 
ledge ^as  the  funds  would  admit.  Two  public  lectures 
have  been  given  gratuitously  at  the  Assembly-rooms,  one 
on  the  ‘ Study  and  Importance  ol  the  Phy^'cal. 
by  Mr.  R.  Cull,  the  other  (one  of  two)  on  Electricit) , illus- 
tiwted  by  Experiments,’  by  Mr.  Lukeing.  The  lectures  o 
the  instLtive  branches  of  science  will  be  continued  as 
proposals  have  been  received  Irom  several  scientific  per^ 
Lns  offering  their  assistance  in  aid  of  the  good  work. 
As  in  all  young  institutions  difficulties  have  arisen,  but 
tliere  is  evLy  leason  to  anticipate  that  they  will  soon  be 
overcome. 

Derby  Mechanics'  Institute. Francis  Burdett  has 
presented  this  institution  with  the  liberal  sum  of  100/. 
At  his  lecture  on  Poisons  on  Friday,  December  5,  Di. 
Watson  demonstrated  the  effects  ot  prussic  acid  on  the 
living  animal. 

Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical 
monthly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  2,  Mr.  T.  M.  Greenhovv 
read  a paper,  commenting  upon  the  circumstances  which 
still  rendered  it  desirable  that  an  attempt  should  be  nia  e 
to  form  an  academical  institution  in  Newcastle,  toi  e 
instruction  of  its  youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

Kin-sbridge.-HhiH  town  being  about  to  be  generally 
li-htcd  with  gas,  an  appropriate  lecture  on  the  Nature 
and  Properties  of  Gas  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Adams,  on 
Thursday,  November  27, 


lecture  on  the  Principle  of  Sick  Clubs  and  Friendly 
Societies.  — m.  Sanders,  a gentleman  ol  Birmingham, 
recently  delivered  a useful  and  interesting  lecture  at  the 
Philosophical  Rooms  at  that  place,  on  a new  and  improved 
basis  fm-  the  constitution  of  friendly  societies.  He  pointed 
out  as  great  defects  in  the  present  system,  the  want  ot  any 
re-ulation  by  which  a member  might  be  enabled  to  con- 

timie  his  contribution  when  out  of  employment  ; in  only 

providing  for  the  illness  of  one  member  o a lamily ; m 
not  re-ulating  the  payments  according  to  the  age  of  the 
membm-s,  in  consequence  of  which  young  men  wdl  not 
Min  clubs  in  which  there  are  many  old  members  : in  ex- 
cludin-  all  infirm  persons  and  others  engaged  in  unhealthy 

emplovments-persons  who  are  most  in  need  ot  assist- 
ance ; and  in  the  imperfect  plan  of  medical  attendance, 
which  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
tient while  the  pay  is  insufficient  to  remunerate  the  sur- 
leon  for  the  requisite  degree  of  attention.  In  societies 
conducted  on  the  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sanders,  he 
would  admit  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  and  Hades 
and  the  re-ulations  should  enable  eveiy  membei  of  a 
familv  to  obtain  assistance  under  all  the  common  emer- 
crencies  which  now  so  frequently  oblige  them  to  seek 
mrochial  or  other  assistance.  He  would  not  allow  the 
mcetin-s  of  societies  to  be  held  at  a public-house,  it  being 
-enerafly  easy  to  procure  the  use  of  some  public  room  or 
school  In  the  regulation  of  meetings,  and  the  manage- 
ment iiy  a committee  and  trustees,  he  recommends  con- 
formity to  the  amended  Act  relating  to  triendly  societies, 
and  advises  that  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  society 
should  be  invested  in  real  or  government  securities.  Each 
society  should  be  divided  into  three  departments-a  me- 
dical attendance,  a sick  pay,  and  a saving  club.  The 
members  of  the  former  should  consist,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  those  who  do  not  possess  the  means  of  remunerating 
a sur-eon  in  a proper  nvinner.  On  becoming  ill  they 
should  be  allowed  to  select  their  medical  attendant  from 
the  number  of  those  whom  the  society  had  appointed,  who 
would  be  paid  a given  sum  for  his  attention  to  each  pa- 
tient during  an  illness  of  a certain  duration.  The  sick-pay 
club  would  admit  members  from  the  age  of  6 to  50,  and  is  di- 
vided into  ten  classes,  so  that  a member  might  insure  any 
sum  from  2s.  to  20s.  per  week  in  case  of  sickness.  A mem- 
ber might  become  independent  ot  the  sick-pay  club  by 
depositing  money  in  the  saving  club,  t m interest  ot  which 
would  nay  his  weekly  contribution  tor  hte,  leaving  the 
principal  to  his  wife  or  family  at  his  death,  thus  securing 
himself  against  the  possibility  of  losing  the  advantages  ol 
his  club  from  being  unable  to  continue  his  contribution. 
The  savino-  club  would  embrace  all  those  persons  who  are 
excluded  from  the  sick-pay  club  by  age,  infirmity,  or  un- 
healthy employments,  and  enable  the  members  to  lay  by 
for  emergencies  — such  as  smkness,  births,  deaths,  want  of 
work  &c  for  every  individual  in  a family,  and  tor  the 
endowment  of  children.  The  money  deposited  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  property  of  the  individual  making  the  de- 
posit and  to  obtain  interest  only  if  drawn  out  under  the 
followino-  regulations  When  unable  to  work  from  sick- 
ness, if  connected  with  a sick-pay  club,  and  out  of  work, 
he  may  draw  sufficient  to  pay  his  weekly  contribution , on 
the  birth  of  a child,  or  the  death  of  a wife  or  child,  accord- 
in<r  to  the  amount  he  has  in  the  club  ; if  out  of  employ- 
m?nt  by  producing  a certificate  from  his  late  master  that 
he  is’  dismissed  iM  want  of  work,  he  may  draw  a sum 
equal  to  half  his  wages  ; or  if  he  possess  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity  he  may  do  so  at  any  time.  All  money 
not  thus  drawn  out  will  continue  to  increase  at  compound 
interest,  until  the  member  is  65,  when  he  may  withdraw 
it  or  sink  it  into  an  annuity  for  life.  If  he  die  before  65, 
the  money  will  then  go  to  his  wife  and  children.  Mr. 
Sanders  concluded  by  some  remarks  calculated  to  show 
that  the  contributions  necessary  to  procure  these  advan- 
ta<>-es  w'ere  not  greater  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  ma- 
jonty  of  those  for  whom  they  were  so  well  adapted. 


jj^gton.—N  requisition  to  the  mayor  of  Boston  has  been 
in  course  of  signature,  requesting  him  to  convene  a public 
meetino-  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  estabhsh- 
ino-  a mechanics’  institute.  During  the  last  month, 
lectures  were  given  in  the  town  on  the  following  sub- 
jects-—On  Self-Education  and  the  Motives  for  it,  by  Mr. 
Yeats  • and  another,  On  the  Means  of  Improving  the 
Temper,  Disposition,  and  Intelligence  of  Children. 
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Bristol  histitution. — The  public  evening  meetings  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  commenced  on 
Thursday,  October  16th.  These  meetings  have, _ we  un- 
derstand, proved  extremely  efficacious  in  fostering  and 
diffusing  a taste  for  science  and  literature.  The  paper 
read  on  tlie  first  evening  was  by  Dr.  Williamson,  on  the 
Literary  History  of  Hippocrates,  in  Connexion  with  the 
Philosophy  of  Greece.  Mr.  R.  Addams,  of  London,  has 
l)oen  engaged  to  deliver  a course  of  ten  lectures  on  Che- 
mistry. On  Thursday,  November  20,  the  Rev.  W.  Cony- 
l)eare  delivered  a lecture  on  the  Geology  of  the  district 
around  Bristol.  After  some  general  observations  on  geo- 
logy, the  lecturer  gave  a popular  and  lucid  description  of 
the"  various  strata  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  and  the  organic  remains  peculiar  to  each,  pointing 
out  the  moral  sublimity  with  which  the  scenery  is  invested, 
when  we  know  geologically,  and  realize  the  idea,  that 
these  masses  of  mountain  limestone  were  originally  ho- 
rizontal, and  that  liy  mighty  and  tremendous  convul- 
sions they  were  riven,  sunk,  and  upheaved,  as  we  now  be- 
hold them.  Specimens  of  fossil  fish  would  have  been  pro- 
duced, in  addition  to  other  interesting  organic  remains 
which  were  exhibited,  but  they  liad  been  sent  to  London 
for  the  inspection  of  M.  Agassiz,  the  celebrated  French 
naturalist,  who  is  engaged"  in  preparing  a splendid  work 
on  Iclithv’ology,  to  which  the  scientific  men  and  institu- 
tions of  England  and  the  Continent  are  contributing  from 
their  own  collections  with  a liberality  truly  worthy  of 
science. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 
ACADEMY  OF  THE  ARTS  & SCIENCES,  PARIS- 

Meeting  of  the  15//i  of  December. 

Mechanical  Ai  ls  of  the  Egyptians — Calorific  Rays  of  the  Solar 
Spectnini — Itluscular  Contractions  in  Animals  caused  by  Elec- 
tricity, &c. 

At  this  meeting,  four  numbers  of  an  atlas  of  illustrations 
of  a work  entitled  ‘ Researches  into  the  Arts  and  Trades, 
the  Civil  and  Domestic  Habits  of  the  Ancient  Inhabitants 
of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia,’  were  presented.  We 
]iar1ic"ularly  noticed  a plate,  in  the  fore-ground  of  which 
coidwainers  are  seen  in  the  act  of  twisting  the  lope  with- 
out the  help  of  a wheel ; on  one  side  is  a tanner,  who  ap- 
]iears  to  be  cutting  a skin  into  thongs  similar  to  those  now 
used  as  lassos  by  the  native  hunters  of  South  America. 
Tlie  skin,  having  previously  been  cut  into  a circular  shape, 
the  workman,  commencing  from  the  circumference,  traces 
a spiral  with  a knife  to  the  centre,  and  thus  makes  it  into 
one  long  thong.  We  also  see  masons  polishing  a rough- 
hewn  column  with  stone;  metal-workers  blowing  a fire  by 
means  of  a pair  of  double  bellows  moved  by  the  feet  ; the 
valves  are  drawn  apart  by  a cord,  and  then  pressed  down, 
and  the  air  driven  out  by  the  weight  of  a man,  who  poises 
liis  body  alternately  on  each  leg.  Another  plate  repre- 
sents niountebanks  and  inorrice-dancers  ; rather  in  the 
back-ground,  six  statuaries  are  employed  in  fashioning 
and  polishing  a colossal  statue  of  porphyry,  according  to 
the  lines  marked  out  by  the  sculptor.  The  colossus,  which 
is  twelve  feet  high,  is  surrounded  by  a scaffolding  for  the 
convenience  of  the  workmen.  In  another  plate,  masons 
are  seen  scpiaring  a bloclc,  for  which  jinrpose,  instead  of  a 
scpiare,  they  use  a string,  stretched  between  the  opposite 
angles  of  the  laces,  to  determine  the  equal  length  of  the 
dianunals.  The  iiistriuiieiit  for  ascertaining  the  evenness 
of  the  surfaces  smoothed  by  the  chisel,  is  similar  to  the 
iustiuiiicnt  wliich  carjieiitcrs  now  use.  Another  plate  ex- 
liihits  the  interior  of  a painter’s  study,  and  a sculptor’s 
woi  kshop.  The  former  a]ipears  to  be  painting  upon  a num- 
ber ol’  V;oaids  fastened  together  in  order  to  afford  a large 
surl'ace.  We  have  likewise  a view  of  a sarcophagus  ma- 
ker's sho]) : he  is  chiselling  a figure  on  the  lid  of  a coffin  ; 
the  different  operations  of  making  baked  and  unbnrnt 
bricks  are  also  represented.  Lasth',  a series  of  three  plates 
depicts  the  gatluring  in  of  the  wheat  and  flax  harvest. 
The  reajur  holds  a hook  with  a guard,  ]irobably  of  wood, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  handle,  and  follows  the  curvature  of 
the  blade  to  jneveiit  the  ears  of  corn  I'roin  falling  over  on 
the  wrong  side.  They  arc  not  collected  in  sheaves,  but 
are  hi  aped  together  and  I'astened  by  a running  noose, 
which  is  suspended  to  a pole,  the  ends  of  which  rest  on 


the  shoulders  of  two  men  ; and  the  grain  is  thus  carried 
to  the  threshing-floor,  where  it  is  trodden  out  by  oxen. 
The  winnowing  is  effected  simply  by  pouring  out  the  grain 
from  a basket,  w'hen  the  wind  carries  off  the  chaff.  The 
grain  is  then  measured,  and  a superintendent  notes  down 
the  number  of  measures.  He  is  standing  at  the  door  of  a 
barn,  in  the  corner  of  which  branches  of  some  pine  or  fir- 
tree  are  suspended,  in  order  that  their  smell  may  keep 
aw'ay  insects.  While  the  reapers  are  at  work,  a woman  is 
seen  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  driving  away  insects  with  a 
fly  flap  from  vessels  of  water,  as  well  as  from  some  smaller 
vessels,  which  appear  to  contain  some  kind  of  fermented 
liquor.  The  flax-stalks  are  fastened  together  in  bundles, 
carried  from  the  field,  and  separated  from  the  seed  by 
means  of  the  hatchel.  The  labours  of  the  garden  are 
also  depicted  ; gardeners  are  employed  in  raising  water 
from  wells  by  means  of  a balance  lever  acting  like  a see- 
saw. 

Accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  tw-o  showers  of  toads 
have  been  received  from  M.  Mauduyt,  curator  of  the  mu- 
seum at  Poitiers.  The  toads  were  about  the  size  of  nuts, 
had  the  belly  a dingy  white,  the  back  brown  inclined  to 
black,  a yellow  circle  round  the  eye,  and  feet  half  webbed. 

A letter  from  M.  Mellon!  communicated  the  result  of 
experiments  made  by  him  on  the  calorific  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  In  the  first  place,  it  adverts  to  the  variable 
results  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  maximum  heat  in 
the  spectrum,  made  by  several  men  of  high  scientific  at- 
tainments. Landriani,  Rochon,  and  Sennebier,  found  the 
hottest  rays  to  coincide  with  the  yellow  ray-s  ; Berard 
found  them  at  one  end  of  the  red  rays;  Herschel,  Engles- 
field,  and  Davy,  in  the  dark  space  just  without  the  limit 
of  the  red  rays.  M.  Mellon!  observes,  that  such  names 
warrant  us  in  supposing  that  these  differences  of  resrdt 
are  not  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  the  mode  of  experimenting ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  sanction  the  supposition  of  Seebeck 
and  Winsch,  that  the  position  of  the  calorific  rays  in  the 
spectrum  differs  according  to  the  different  refracting  media 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  prism,  and  that  these 
media  do  not  refract  the  rays  of  heat  and  rays  of  light 
in  a similar  manner.  From  M.  Melloni’s  experiments, 
however,  it  must  be  inferred  that  there  are  other  causes, 
besides  the  composition  of  the  prism,  which  affect  the 
temperature  of  the  coloured  rays  in  the  spectrum.  “ I 
constructed,”  says  M.  Melloni,  “ a hollow  prism,  with 
three  thin  plates  of  glass,  of  three  or  four  inches  m length, 
and  having  dosed  up  the  ends,  and  filled  it  with  water,  I 
applied  to  one  of  its  surfaces  a plate  of  metal,  which 
covered  it  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  slit, 
not  more  than  one-eleventh  of  an  inch  wide,  which  was 
placed  about  the  point  of  exit  of  the  angle  of  refraction. 
In  examining  the  range  of  temperature  of  the  spectrum  of 
this  prism,  when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  light,  I found  the 
greatest  heat  in  the  orange-coloured  rays  nearest  to  the 
red.  I then  slipped  the  plate  of  metal  along  the  surface 
on  which  the  ray  fell,  so  that  T left  the  slit  turned  towards 
the  end  opposite  to  that  of  the  refi’ticting  angle ; the 
maximum  of  temperature  was  then  found  in  the  yellow 
rays  nearest  to  the  green.”  M.  Melloni  states  that  he 
repeated  the  experiments  with  a common  Mass  prism, 
and  succeeded  in  causing  the  maximum  heat  to  coincide 
with  the  red  rays,  or  to  fall  without  the  luminous  spec- 
trum, by  varying  the  position  of  the  metallic  plate,  as 
stated  in  the  former  instance.  “It  results  from  these 
remarks,”  adds  M.  Melloni,  “ that  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  the  solar  spectrum  depends  not  only  on  the  substance 
which  forms  the  prism,  but  akso  on  its  mean  thickness.” 
To  account  for  this,  1\I.  IMelloni  supposes  that  the  calorific 
rays  of  tlie  sun  are  absorbed  in  transparent  media  in  the 
variable  proportion  of  their  refrangibility. 

A letter  was  received  from  M.  Peltier  on  the  contractions 
jiroduced  in  animals  at  the  moment  of  the  vol- 

taic circuit,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  recent  experiments 
of  M.  Marianini.  Both  M.  Ritter  and  i\I.  de  la  Rive 
pointed  out  the  fact,  that  a bent  piece  of  metal  which,  by 
dipping  into  two  liquids  contained  in  dift'erent  vessels, 
forms  a part  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  becomes  in  fact  as  much 
a galvanic  circle  as  the  plates  which  act  in  the  cells,  and 
produces  a current  of  electricity  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  circuit;  and  that  this  counter- 
current  is  most  intense  when  the  metal  least  changed  by 
the  chemical  action  is  used.  M.  de  la  Rive  at  first  sup- 
posed that  the  counter-current  was  produced  by  a molecular 
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action  between  the  particles  of  the  piece  of  metal ; but  it 
has  since  been  clearly  shown  (especially  by  Faraday)  that 
the  action  is  only  produced  at  the  ends  immersed,  and  that  | 
it  is  owing  to  the  oxygen  collected  at  tlie  positive  pole, 
and  the  liydrogen  collected  at  the  negative  pole.  The  j 
same  cause,  sa}’s  M.  Peltier,  produces  a similar  effect  on 
the  frog;  one  leg  of  the  animal  becomes  positively  elec- 
trified, and  is  charged  with  oxygen,  and  the  other  leg,  be- 
coming negatively  electrified,  is  charged  with  hydrogen  ; 
the  current  may  be  discovered  by'  plunging  the  legs  into 
two  cups  of  water,  and  making  a communication  with  the 
thread  of  a very  sensible  galvanometer.  M.  Marianini 
failed  in  discovering  this  counter-current. 

BERLIN  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
Professor  Dove  entered  into  a review  of  Professor  Whe- 
well’s  late  investigations  into  the  rise  and  fall  of  ocean 
tides,  and  detailed  their  results.  Dr.  Meyen  gave  several 
interesting  particulars  of  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  in  the 
south  of  Peru,  particularly  the  mines  of  Huantaya  and 
Santa  Rosa,  and  presented  the  society  with  the  map  of 


Chili  and  Peru,  wliich  illustrates  the  narrative  of  his 
voyage  of  circumnavigation  and  visit  to  South  Ameiica. 
Professor  Ritter  then  communicated  a letter  from  M.  von 
Krusenstern  to  Dr.  von  Siebold,  on  the  subject  of  the 
original  maps  which  tlie  latter  has  brought  with  liim  liom 
.lapan  ; the  writer  expresses  his  astonisliment  at  theii 
accuracy,  and  remarks  on  the  important  delects  which 
they  are  calculated  to  rectily,  with  reterence  to  the  geo- 
grajihy  of  those  regions.  Dr.  von  Siebold  himsell  added 
some  valualfie  comments  to  this  communication,  and  laid 
a portion  of  the  maps,  which  he  had  collected  in  Japan, 
before  the  meeting,  as  well  as  the  general  map  which  he 
had  constructed  of  that  empire  with  their  aid.  Professor 
Lichtenstein  delivered,  as  a present  from  Laborde,  the 
latter’s  new  map  of  those  jiarts  ol  Arabia  Petraia  which  he 
had  explored  ; and  then  submitted  for  the  members’  in- 
spection, De  Stuer’s  ‘ Memoires  sur  la  Guerre  de  I’lle  de 
Java  de  1825  a 1830.’  He  gave  a short  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  work,  particularly  ol  its  account  ot  the  cam- 
i paign  conducted  by  Lieutenant-General  de  Kock,  the 
! Dutch  commander  in  that  island,  who  was  present  at  the 
' meeting,  and  afforded  a variety  ot  verbal  explanations  on 
j the  subject. 


MISCELLANY  OF  FACTS. 


Causes  of  I he  larye  Size  of  FossU  Species. — When  we  compare 
these  with  existing  races,  we  generally  find  that  the  former  are 
of  the  most  considerable  dimensions.  This  fact  has  so  much  struck 
observers,  that  many  of  them  have  taken  great  pains  to  account 
for  it.  Some  suppose  tliat  the  enlargement  of  the  figure  is  a 
necessary  effect  ot  the  process  of  petrifaction  ; but  it  is  nottleai 
how  the  substitution  of  an  inorganized  fur  an  organized  molecide 
can  produce  any  change  in  the  volume  of  the  body  in  which  the 
operation  takes  place.  It  is  more  reasonable  to  think  that  the 
liulk  of  the  animals  was  really  such  as  their  bones  indicate,  and 
that  this  bulk  was  owing  to  the  higher  temperature  which  the 
earth  enjoyed  in  the  primitive  periods,  when  a greater  quantity 
of  water  than  at  present  was  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  atmosphere  also. 

Thus,  the  seas  being  more  extended,  and  the  temperature  being 
warmer,  and  more  humid,  the  beings  which  then  existed  must, 
under  this  double  influence,  have  attained  to  a greater  size  than 
the  races  subjected  to  the  new  circumstances  which  the  stal)ility 
and  equipoise'  of  the  acting  causes  have  since  introduced.  Thus 
we  find,  even  in  the  present  time,  that  the  largest  terrestrial 
species  are  confined  to  the  warmest  and  most  humid  regions,  and 
the  largest  aquatic  creatures  to  the  most  extended  seas.  It  appears 
to  have  been  pretty  generally  admitted  of  late,  that  there  exists 
a constant  correspondence  between  the  size  of  the  species  and  the 
extent  of  the  continent  in  which  they  live._  This  correspond- 
ence prevails  in  tact,  in  the  distribution  of  existing  laces,  though 
certainly  it  is  far  from  proving  that  the  dimensions  of  those  races 
has  in  any  manner  been  influenced  by  that  of  the  continents  in 
which  they  have  been  established.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  the 
terrestrial  snecies,  whether  animals  or  vegetables,  acqiiiied  then 
greatest  dimensions  at  the  period  when  much  less  of  the  earth 
was  uncovered  than  at  present,  and  when  the  mass  of  waters  was 
much  more  considerable.  The  bulk  of  animals  has  also  been  pro- 
jiortioned  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  which  their  organization 
rendered  necessary.  It  has  been  found  that  at  every  period  the 
lierbivorous  animals  are  those  which  have  attained  the  most  con- 
siderable size.  Above  all,  the  pachdertna  acquired  the  greatest 
developement  in  the  primitive  era;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  is  in  this  family  the  greatest  number  of  genera  and  species  have 
been  lost.  It  may,  in  some  sort,  be  said  that  the  largest  animals 
liave  been  the  soonest  and  most  completely  destroyed  ; and  to  this, 
perhaps,  the  depression  of  the  temperature  and  the  influence  of 
man  have  equally  contributed.  After  the  herbivorous  animals, 
the  carnivorous  have  been  the  largest  of  terrestrial  mammalia j 
and  after  these  came  the  frugivorous  and  the  insectivorous  ani- 
mals, which  have  always  been  the  smallest.  In  the  iirimitiye 
times,  as  in  the  present,  the  animals  organized  for  flight  or  for 
living  upon  trees  never  attained  very  large  dimensions.  The  fly- 
ing reiitiles  and  the  birds  of  these  periods  are  even  of  a size  soine- 
M hat  below  that  which  has  been  attained  by  the  analogous  species 
cf  the  existing  epoch. — Marcel  de  Serres. 

Contemporaneous  Deaths. — It  is  sometimes  remarkable  to  ob- 
seive  how  clusters  of  men,  connected  by  some  common  tie,  habit, 
or  circumstance,  drop  oif  almost  together.  Thus  the  Roxburghe 
Club  has  recently  lost  its  most  eminent  members — Sir  M.  M. 
Sykes,  Dent,  Heber,  and  Earl  Spencer.  The  British  lUuseiim  has 
also  very  recently*  lost  four  of  its  trustees — Karl  Spencer,  the 
Karl  of  Hardwicke,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  senior  Mr. 
Banks,  who  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  whole  body. 

IV.  Bone,  R.  A. — This  distinguished  painter  on  enamel  died 
on  the  17th  of  November,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years. 


Meteorotites. — On  the  29th  of  November,  the^  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Raffhaten,  on  the  frontiers  of  VVallachia,  ivere, 
early  in  the  morning,  roused  from  sleep  by  a noise  resembling 
that  of  a very  violent  shower  of  hail,  lollowed  by  the  crashing 
of  windows.  When  it  was  day,  the  ground,  for  about  six  mile.s 
in  circumference,  was  found  to  be  covered  with  a vast  nuinbei  of 
small  stones,  the  smallest  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  largest  of  the  size  of  a boy's  marble.  The  stones,  which 
w-ere  of  a light  slate  colour,  were  very  lieavy,  and,  when  put  into 
the  fire,  hnrned  like  coal,  emitting  a considerable  quantity  of 
gas.  M.  Koiichard,  a French  naturalist,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  the  time,  has  collected  a large  number  of  these  me- 
teorolites,  and  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  a memoir  on  the  subject, 
which  he  intends  to  send  to  the  various  philosophical  societies  of 
Europe. 

British  Associatton  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  At  a din- 
ner recently  given  by  the  mayor  of  Liverpool,  on  the  health  of 
Mr.  Yates,  the  president  of  the  Liverpool  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  being  given,  that  gentleman,  in  returning  thanks, 
adverted  to  the  British  Association,  which  had  expressed  a wish 
to  hold  its  next  meeting  but  one  at  Liverpool.  I he  mayor,  bai- 
liffs, and  all  the  gentlemen  present,  testified  by  long  plaudits  their 
earnest  desire  that  Liverpool  might  as  soon  as  possible  be  selected 
as  the  rendezvous  of  that  distinguished  Society. 

Denmnrh.— The  result  of  the  late  census  of  Denmark  Proper, 
as  officially  communicated  in  the  ‘ Collegial-Journal,’  is  that  its 
present  population  amounts  to  1,223,807  souls,  which  shows  an 
increase  of  298,833,  or  between  32  and  33  per  cent,  on  the  re- 
turns of  the  year  1801,  wlien  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  but 
924,974-  The  present  population  ot  Co|jeiihagen  is  119,292:  in 
1797  it  was  83,101,  and  in  1829,  111,997-  Fuhnew,  indeed,  has . 
increased  its  numbers  more  in  proportion  than  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  ; that  and  the  neighbouring  islands  have  097,855 
inhabitants,  and  Jutland  525,952.  The  number  ot  students  at 
the  Danish  Liniversity  of  Kiel  has  declined  to  293;^  namely,  95 
in  Divinity,  10  in  Philology^,  0 in  Philosophy^.  99  in  Jurispiu- 
dence,  08  in  Medicine.  5 in  Pharmacy,  and  4.  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Sciences,  such  as  History,  Political  Economy,  &c. 

Co/je?-Hicirs.— The  original  portrait  of  this  illnstrioiis  astrono- 
mer, which  was  supposed  to  be  lost,  has  been  unexpectedly  found 
at  Danzig,  in  clearing  out  a museum  of  natural  history,  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  a house  : it  is  in  very  good  preservation, 
and  has  been  sold  by  auction  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  town- 
council.  A memorandum  on  the  back  ot  the  painting  states, 
that  it  was  in  the  possession  ot  Charles  llussarzewski  in  they^eai 
1783;  it  is,  therefore,  the  same  portrait,  from  which  the  copy 
was  taken,  which  has  served  as  a model  to  the  engraver  of  Co- 
pernicus's likeness  in  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  s Gallery. 

Luther's  Bible. — Jh  medal,  commemorative  of  the  translation 
of  the  Bible  by  Luther,  has  just  been  struck  at  Berlin.  It  bears 
on  the  obverse  Luther's  bust  surrounded  by  the  legend— “Luther, 
interpreter  of  the  Divine  W’ord  on  the  reverse,  a full  length 
figure  of  the  Reformer  presenting  the  Bilile  open  to  Germania, 
who  is  bending  her  knee  to  him.  Above  this  group  are  inscribed 
the  words,  “ The  Holy  Scriptures  in  thy  laiignage,’’  and  below 
it,  “ Begun  at  'Vi'artbiirg  in  1522  ; completed  at  Wittemberg  in 
1534.  .Inbilee  of  1834.’’  Tlice  last  words  refer  to  this  ye, ir's 
celebration,  by  the  Prussian  Bible  Society,  of  the  -iOOtli  annivei- 
sary  of  the  first  printing  of  the  Bible,  according  to  Luthers 
Uauslutiun, 
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LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


Dec.  1834. 


Annuals. 

Tamer’s  Annual  Tour  for  18:?5;  edited  by  Leitcli  Ritchie.  8vo. 

1 /.  1 5. 

Infant  Annual,  or  Mother's  Offering,  for  1835.  is.  M. 

Tlie  Excitement,  or  a Book  to  induce  Young  People  to  read,  for 
1835.  4s.  Cxi. 

Nursery  Offering,  or  Children’s  Gift,  for  1835.  4s.  M. 

New  Year’s  Gift,  1835.  8s. 

Northern  Tourist,  1835.  4to.  lA  Is. 

The  Musical  Gem  for  1835  15.s. 

The  Geographical  Annual  for  1835.  lA  Is. 

Comic  Keepsake  for  1835,  with  Designs  by  Alfred  Crowquil, 
10s.  6fA 

Arts  and  Si  lences. 

Practical  Geometry,  Linear  Perspective,  and 

Thomas  Bradley.  8vo.  Is.  (In  Library  of  Useful  Know- 

ATreatLeon  Mechanics,  applied  to  the  Arts;  by  the  Rev.  II. 

Moseley.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  64. 

Bagster’s  Interest  Tables.  Ulmo.  2s.  64. 

Belcher  on  Nautical  Surveying.  Royal  8vo.  lA  Is. 

Book  of  Science.  2nd  Series.  Sq.  18mo.  8s.  6L 

Elementary  and  Practical  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  F>>''  "'"g 
Cottages  and  Houses  for  the  Humbler  Classes ; by  William 
WGlds.  8vo.  Is.  , 

Don’s  Gardening  and  Botany.  Vol.  3.  4to.  SAKS. 

Natural  Philosophy.  Vol.  3.  9s.  (In  Library  of  Useful  Know- 

A Treatise  on  Dialling  ; by  Peter  Nicholson.  8vo.  5s. 

Robson  on  Marine  Surveying.  8vo.  10s.  64. 

Classical. 

Juvenalis  et  Persius.  Ruperti  et  Kcenig.  8vo.  14s. 

Fine  Arts. 

Cooke’s  Views  of  London.  Imp.  8vo.  3/.  ; 1*^*' 

The  Elementary  Drawing-Book  ; by  George  Childs.  8s. 

My  Sketch  Book,  First  Series;  hy  George  Cruikshank.  los. 
idain  ; lA  Is.  coloured. 

Gray’s  Elegy,  withanIllustrationtoeachVer.se.  8vo.  .Is. 
History  and  Biography. 

History  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  by  .7.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi.  (In  Lardiier’s  Cabinet  (..yclopiedia).  Small  8vo. 

Lives  of  Eminent  Christians  ; by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Hone.  Vol.  2, 

A Biograjihical  Keepsake  (Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Women  of  all 

Countries);  by  Madame  . I iinot.  8vo.  14,s. 

Martin’s  History  of  the  British  Colonies.  Vol.  3.  8vo.  lA  os. 

Law. 

Petersdorff’s  Precedents  in  Pleading.  8vo.  lo.s.  „ . 

The  Law  and  Practice  of  Elections,  as  altered  by  the  Refoim 
Acts;  by  F.  N.  Rogers.  12mo.  lA 

Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Burns’s  Guide  to  Health.  12mo.  3s.  64. 

On  the  Gums;  by  George  Waite.  12mo.  6s. 

Natural  History. 

Natural  History  of  Birds  of  the  Game  Kind  ; by  Sir  William 
Jardine.  (In  ‘ Naturalist’s  Lilirary.’)  Fcap.  8vo.  Os. 

Sister  Marv’sT.ales  ill  Natural  History.  „ 

Traiisactioiis  of  the  Entomological  Society.  U 

The  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain  ; hy  Dr.  Bindley  and  W illi.im 
Hutton.  Vol.  2,  Parti.  8vo.  lA  2s. 

Sove/s  and  Tales, 

Chances  and  Changes;  by  the  Author  of  ‘ Six  M eeks  on  lie 

The  Mardens  and  the  Daveiitrys;  by  the  .\uthor  of  ‘ Traits  and 
Traditions  of  Portugal.’  3Vols.  Post  8vo. 

Tough  Yarns,  a Series  of  Naval  Tales  and  Sketches;  by  the 

Old  Sailor,  Author  of  ‘ Greenwich  Hospit,il.  , 

The  Mayor  of  Wind-Gap  ; by  the  Author  oi  the  ‘ 0 Hara  1 amily. 
Bruce's 'Mirth  and  Morality.  12mo.  6s. 

Hume  Happiiie.ss  ; or  Three  Weeks  in  Snow.  Fcap.  os. 

The  Princess  ; by  Lady  Morgan.  3\ols.  Post  8vo.  1 Mis.  64. 
Voetry  and  the  DrOTna. 

Autumnal  Leaves  ; by  Henrietta 8vo_. 

Biickstone’s  Dramas.  Vol.  I.  Royal  12mo.  7s. 

Lvrieal  Compositions  selected  from  the  Italian  1 octs,  with 
■'Translatioms  ; bv  James  tilassford.  Small  8vo.  7s. 
Commemorative  W’reath  ! Poetry  on  Negro  Slaverv).  12mo.  3.i. 
Faiistus,  a Serio-Comic  Poem  ; by  Allred  Crowquil.  8vo.  6s. 
Harp  of  the  Desert.  24riio.  4s. 

Poetical  Souvenir.  Roy.  32mo.  3s.  64. 

Miscellaneous  Poems  ; by  George  White.  Cvo,  10s.  64. 


Chaos  and  the  Creation,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Eight  Cantos  ; by 
Trinitarius.  Roy.  8vo.  15s.  , ,,  t • 

Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  an  Historical  Tragedy  ; by  George  Lewis 
Smyth.  12mo.  2s.  64. 

Religion. 

The  Anti-Sectarian ; by  a Layman.  8vo.  6s.  64.  _ 

The  Proidietic  Discourse  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  historically  and 
critically  illustrated  ; by  a Member  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.  Crown  8uo.  G.s\  ()d.  r n i 

Inffdel  and  Deistical  W’riters ; by  George  Pearson.  8vo.  os.  64. 
Kingdom  Sermons;  by  John  Pring.  8vo.  12v. 

Planck’s  Sacred  Philology  (In  Biblical  Cabinet).  1-md-  •J*- 
Scripture  Views  of  the  Heavenly  World  ; by  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edmondson.  12mo.  4s.  _ , > t i i 

Practical  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  ; liy 
J.  B.  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Christian  Expositor;  by  the  Rev.  George  Holden.  12mo. 

Geoghegmi’s  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  12mo. 

A Course  of  Sermons  for  the  Year;  by  the  Rev,  Charles  Girdle- 
stone.  2vols.  12mo.  14s.  i • 

Lectures  on  the  Atheistic  Controversy  at  Bradford,  \orkshiie  , 
bv  B.  Godwin.  8vo.  6s. 

Giiniey  on  the  Exercise  of  Love  to  God.  12ino.  2s.  6 A 
Howard’s  Scripture  Lessons.  8vo.  5s. 

Impressions  of  the  Heart  relative  to  Religion.  12mo.  3s. 

Sermons;  by  H.  R.  Maude.  8vo.  10s.  64.  . 

Mortimer’s  Sermons  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Vol.  18mo.  10s.  64. 

Thompson’s  Public  Worship  of  God  lllustr.ated.  18mo.  5s. 

The  Book  of  Common  Praver,  with  Scripture  Proofs;  by  the 
Rev.  John  Veneer.  6s.  64  , 7s- 64.,  9s.,  and  10s. 

The  Law  of  Moses  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 

Character  of  the  Jews  (Hiilsean  Lectures  for  183.5);  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  John  Rose.  8vo.  8s. 

School  Books. 

Lessons  on  Words  and  Objects  ; by  John  Smith  12mo.  2.s.  64. 

Arithmetic,  taught  by  Questions.  l8mo.  '■'•h4.  _ 

The  Practical  Elocutionist ; by  Alexander  Bell.  12mo.  os.  64. 
The  Boy’s  Friend.  Square  18mo.  4s.  64. 

A New  Guide  to  the  French  Language  and  Conversation,  ly  J. 

Rowhotham.  18mo.  3s.  , , . xt  .... 

Conversations  between  Mrs.  Scott  and  her  Daughter  Maij. 

18mo.  3 s, 

Daniel’s  Latin  Exercises.  12mo.  2n  64. 

Klattowskv’s  German  Prose  Reader  Undine).  8vo.  os.  ^ 
Dramatic  Reader.  No.  1,  8vo.  4 s.  No.-, 


8vo.  3s.  64.  , _ 

lUe.adows’s  Italian  and  English  Dictionary.  18mo.  ts. 

MGnks's  British  School  Bonk  for  Reading,  &c.  18mo.  -s.  64. 

The  Youth’s  Keepsake.  18mo.  2s. 

The  Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes,  with  English  Notes ; by  Thos. 
Mitchell.  8 VO.  Ids. 

Topography . 

GelTs  Topography  of  Rome.  2 vols.  8vo.  lA  8s.  Map  of  do.  14s. 

Voyages,  Travels,  and  Descriptive  Geography. 

Captain  Alexander’s  Sketches  in  Portugal  during  the  Civil  IVar 
of  1834.  8vo.  10s.  64. 

Sketches  of  Corfu.  Fcap.  8vo.  8s. 

Three  Years  in  the  Pacitic,  in  1831 , 1832,  and  1833.  2 vols.  8vo, 

3Iiscellaneous. 

Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Population,  Commerce  &c.  jl'e  ynited 
Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies.  1 art  111.  fiom  18_0  to  lo.i.  . 

Buckhigham’s  Parliamentary  Evidence  on  Drunkenness.  Svm  6s. 
The  Cirronological  Record  of  the  Reigns  of  George  III.  and  . , 

hv  W.  Toone.  8vo.  8s.  , , . n i i„. 

The  Frogs  and  their  King,  or  the  People  and  their  Kiiler.s,  bj 

Ignotus  C'oaxus.  12mo.  5s.  . i o „ w ic 

Renmins  of  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  of  Dublin.  . vols.^ f ' ^ ' 

Account  of  the  Tribe  of  Rainoosies  ; by  Alexandu  .dackintosh 

Manners^  or  the  Voice  of  an  English  Traveller  in  I ranee.  b'O. 
7s.  64. 

The  Sbeiley  Tapers.  Small  8vo.  js,  bd. 

AT)i)t*iulix  to  ibo  lilack.  lb)ok.-  i)d.  ^ rt^  i n p f 

Tim  Mbinetof  Friendship  : edited  by  W.  C.  Taylor.  8vo.  10,s.64. 
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